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ENGLAND 


DISPLAYED. 


> E I N e 


OF 


A New, Complete, and Accurate Survey and Deſcription 


T H E 


KINGDOM & De 


AND 


PRINCIPALITY 


CONTAINING, 


1. A full and ample Account of whatever is remark- 
able in every COUNTY, City, Town, Village, Hamlet, 
and Pariſh in ENGLAND and WALEõ. 

Il. Deſcription of the various Manufactures and other 
uſeful Arts oBabliſhed i in different Parts of this Kingdom. 

III. Accounts of the Nature and Produce of the vari- 
ous Kinds of Land, with a complete Hiſtory of the mo- 


of WALES. 


"a * ES . 7 


1 


V. A full Deſcription of all the A 5 . 
Curioſities of this Kingdom; ſuch as Rocks, Mines, 
Caverns, Lakes, Grottos, . Foſſils, Minerals, 3 
Cathedrals, Chucches, Palaces, and the Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentty. 

VI. A faithful Narrative of all er = EY 
in the Roads, Rivers, and Canals of this Kingdom, for 


dern Improvements in Agriculture, Gardening, &c. 


IV. An hiſtorical Account. of all the Forts, Caſtles, 


the Convenience of Travelling, and the Benefit, of In- 
land Navigation. 


Roman my Ways, Docks, Harbours, Creeks, The whole forming ſuch an accurate and comprehenſive 

Bays, &c. the Particulars of their ancient and Account of this Country, as has never been publiſhed, 

preſent State. | and will be equally Oe” I law. 8 
Br) a SOCIETY of G EN T IL E M E N. * EY. 


Zach of whom has undertaken that Part for which his Study and Incliation has more immedinely quilifed kimy | 
; The Particulars reſpecting ann reviſed, corrected, and improved, 


3 © 0.4 3 EE Eſq; 
And thoſe relating to WAL ESS, 5 
By 


Mr. O W E N PRI e E. 


\ 


” a 


A—— 


— — 


Hiftoria vero teſtis temporum, lux veritatis, vita erte magiſtra vitæ. I 
| | ne Cic. de Orat. Lib. ii. 5 9. 
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p * - 
_— ——  — — 


By the King's Authozity., © | 


And fold Sad S. BLaDon, No. 28, T. Evans, No. 54, and J. Coo r E, No. 16, 


% 0M. G0: 
Printed for the AUTHORS, by Antaram and BROWN, Fleet- 


rater Rom | 
W. DomviLLls, and F. BIY TRR, xt the Royal Exchange, 
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ADV E R TISEM E N * 


HERE is perhaps no country in the world that better N to be hows, than the kingdom 
| of England ; it has long been famous for mines, medicinal waters, antiquities, manufactures, 
commerce and fertility. The works of nature and art are here diſplayed in the utmoſt profuſion, while 
the traces of the buſy hand of im provement, guided by genius, and * by rae are vi- 
ſible in every corner of this flouriſhing Iſland. 


And yet all the deſcriptions hitherto publiſhed are very defective, and the 3 ne LY 
totally diſregarded. Indeed the far greater part of theſe improvements have been made ſince the principal 
books of this kind were publiſhed ; and ſucceeding writers have been little better than copiers of the im- 


perfect accounts and errors of their predeceſſors. 


But it is not our intention to point out here the faults of former writers: they are already ſufficiently 
conſpicuous, and will ſerve as beacons for us to avoid the rocks on which they have miſcarried. 


The Authors of this Work, animated by the wt laudable curioſity, and impreſſed with the. na 
attachment to their native country, have made the knowledge of its internal advantages their peculiar ſtudy, 
and ſome of them have travelled to its remoteſt borders, to gratify the paſſion ſo laudably inſpired. . 


Having completed their agreeable tour, they have carefully digeſted their materials, and now chearfully 
ſubmit them to the public eye, fearing no cenſure, as they have ſincerely laboured to deſerve none, and 


courting no applauſe but what their labours may be thought to merit. 


There is indeed one particular, in which all the accounts of this iſland hitherto publiſhed are deficient 
from neceſſity z a want of perſpective views and other plates abſolutely neceſſary to elucidate all —— 
ances of this kind, if the authors are deſirous of conveying adequate ideas to their readers. 


This defect we have been very careful to ſupply, by giving more than thrice the number of copper · plates, 
excluſive of maps, to be found in any work of this kind yet extant. And on thoſe copper · plates, which are 
molt elegantly engraved, we have taken care to repreſent the moſt curious objects, whether formed by 


the hand of nature or art. 


Entertainment and inſtruction are the principal ends of this performance; we will therefore endeavour 
to give the reader all the ſatisfaction in our power, with regard to every object that merits attention. We will 
lead him from one place to another, and point out the various particulars for which each is remarkable: 
diſplay their government, their cuſtoms, and their privileges: we vill deſeribe the various ſtructures, 
whether erected by ancient or modern artiſts; together with the ſtatues, paintings, and curioſities, natural 
or artificial, with which many of them are decorated; we will trace the courſes of the rivers which water 


this iſland, and deſcribe the different canals, and other works of art intended to increaſe the benefit of 


inland navigation. 


The trade and manufactures of each county will be fully conſidered ; and the various improvements | 


lately made in many of the mechanical arts particularly enumerated. 


Agriculture, and every other branch of huſbandry, certainly demand a particular attention. The authors 
have therefore traced the various improvements by which the value of lands have been of late ſo conſiderably 
augmented, in order to diſſeminate this uſeful knowledge over all parts of the kingdom, that every county 
may equally reap the advantages of theſe important diſcoveries, many of which have been long confined 
to the ſmall diſtricts where they were originally made. | 


If the natural hiſtory of foreign countries be thought worthy our attention, certainly that of our own | 


deſeryes to be particularly regarded by the inhabitants of theſe kingdoms, Ir is indeed chiefly from the 
natural hiſtory that we collect the value and importance of any kingdom; becauſe from thence we learn 


its 


"4 


r ]« . . +4 


/ re r 
its produce of every kind. The greateſt care therefore will be taken to diſ play the riches we derive from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; to deſeribe ckeir reſpeCtive properties, together with the 
methods of uſing; improving, and manufactuting them for the various purpuſes of life. 


ny Nor will the remains of antiquity be forgotten. The authors will point out the ruins, of ancient ſtruc- 
de and often. give a conciſe hiſtory. of their building and deſtruRion. An affeRing ſceneT bur preg. | 
Aut with leffons of inſtruckion. Te ſhould reach us to value the eivit and religions liberfies we now enjoy 
m this happy iflind; and ftintulate us tearftdirtheſe\nFatutblebiedngs unditrititfied to poſtericy, For 
itthould be remembered, that it was the iron hand of tyranny, arid the itifariable fword of religious bigotry, 
har reduced many of thoſe famous ſtrudtures to heaps"of rubbith, ati lid the fpletidor of thetr inkabi- 
"ii adering füch a variety of fabjetts, foths ertors and miſtakes will idevitably Be committed : the 
RE vit d all in their power to avoid" chem; arid wilt think themfclves highly obliged to every inge 
nious gentleman, who will favour them with any accsunts of places, either wholly omirred;” or irmper- 
flectly deſeribed by preceding writers; or of any improvement ately mache in agtie iñture, tnamufactures, 
an prher-curiousand_ uſeful arts. For as it is intended to render this work as complete, as poſſible z and 
in order to Which, neither pains nor expence. will be ſpared ;, ſo it is hoped chat thgſe gentlemen, who, 

ry properly diſplayed, will lend their 


oo. 0 


would wiſh to ſee the natural and artificial riches of their native count 
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Aon the Third, by the Gract of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the, 
Faiths, Sc, To all. to. whom theſe Preſents, all come, Greefing. . A 15 F. Rullefl, Ei Owen 


Price, Gentleman, and J. Coote, Bookſeller, have, by their Petition, humbly repreſented unto us, That 
P. Ruſſell, and Owen Price, have been at great Labour and E xpence, and have engaged Teveral ther Genilemen 
er enly to malt an el Surveys but Gif to call amt digef. the uarioys. Materials, already extant, to peer 
i following Hurt, entitled, ENGLAND DISPLAYED, or a Complete Survey and De- 
ſcription of Our Kingdom of England and Princip ality of Wales.” That they bare alſo engaged ſeveral inge- 
miu Artiſts to take perſpective Views, & c. on the Spot, in order to decorate and illaftrate the ſaid Work, &c. 
W# Duty willthe td give all due Eucburugement to this Undertaking; are gracionſly pleaſed 1s rondeſcend to ibe 
Pelitloners* Requift. Aud we do therefore, by theſe" Preſenits, grant unto them:the ſaid P. Ruſſell, Owen 
Price, a J. Cvote, their Evecutors, Adminiſtrutoni, and Asam, Our Licence for the ſole printing and 
hn of the aid Work, fur the Term of Fourteen Years, iu l computed from the Dale hereof, firiftly 
forbidding all Our  Subjetts, within Our Kingdoms or Dominions to reprint or abridge the ſame, either in 
_ the like or any Size-or Manner whatſoever, or to import, buy, vend, utter, or diſtribute, any Copies 
thertafy 1neprinited; beyond: the , durivig the dfore/oid Term ef Fourteen" Fears; without the Conſent or Ap- 
probation of the ſaid P. Ruſſell, Owen Price, and J. Coote, their Executers, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, 
mer their Hands and Seals firſt bad and obtained, as they will anſwer the contrary at their Peril. | 
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ws, the 28th Day of February, 1269, in the Ninth Tear of our Reign. | 
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two degrees caſt, and fix degtęes weſt-longitude, 
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country, when after invading nd reducing it. 


their power. 
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NGLAND'is an iſland in che Gestern] 
E ocean, ſituated between the*parallels of fifty 
and fifty - ſix degrees north latitude, and between 


It is bounded on the north by that part of the 
iſland called Scotland; on the eaſt by the German 
ocean; on the weſt by St. George's channel, and 
on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel, which ſepa- 
rates it from France. $8 og 

_. The. eee, LE; N Epglang,. has, 
cauſed a great variety of conjectures among, the 
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Leiche $58 le 577 & ani Fg: mort cio 
Suc che ftate of Britain, tilf about the 


ear 426, when the interruption of the northern 
Barbarians into the Rotnan'empire; made it ne- 
ceffary to recall the troops that were in Britain; 
upon which the emperor Honorius renounced his 


ſovercigney of the iſland, and feleaſed the Britons 
from their egtance;” TSX T0 oft *1'1 vd 


When the Nomads abandoned Britain; with 


the ere in which all the natives whom they 
truſted with Uo knowledge were incorporated, 
the country being left in a feeble and de fenceleſs 


n that it is de- ſtate, was invaded by the Scots, The Scots were 


rived from a Celtic word, Which fignifies a level 
country. Others ſuppoſe it to have been origi- 


fo rapacious and cruel, t the South Britons 
invited over tlie Saxons to deliver them from in- 


nally written Angleland, the land of the Angles, tolerable oppreſſion, and drive back the invaders 


a people who came into England with the Saxons, 
and are thought to have given this name to the 


they united the kingdoms into which. it was at 
firſt diyided, into one momarchyß. — 
The pipe! V of Wales, conſidered as diſ- 
tint from England, is fbrmed from a Saxon 
ward, fignifying., f, K land of Grangers: A name 
the Saxonz thought proper go beſtow on that part 


55 don 


T 2d] 3 
The ſituation of England, by the ſea waſhing 


— — 


to their dyn territory, propoſing to give them as 
| a reward, the little iſle of Thanet, which is di- 


vided by a ſmall canal from the coaſt of Kent. 
The Saxons came over with a great number of 
Angles, a people who are ſuppoſed to have de- 
rivedi their name from a place ſtill called Angle, 
in Denmark; and having driven back the Scots, 


themſelves ; and drove the natives into that part 
of South Britain nom called Wale. 

The Saxon generals became; petty ſovergigns of 
different diſtricts, and were perpetually commit- 
ting hoſtilities againſt each other, till about th 
year 823, when a King of the Weſt Saxons, 
whoſe name was Egbert, became the ſovereign 


"of all England, / 


a LE ITH . 16 gtokrindt att 
About the year tor t, the 1 who had often 


viſited by agues and fevers. ' Bat, on the other f invaded the. iſlund, and long maintained their 


hand, it prevents the extremes of heat and colch, 
to which other places lying in the ſame degrees 
of latitude and longitude are ſubject; and hence 


ir becomes extremely friendly 4 the health and 


longevity of the inhabitants in general eſpecially 
to thoſe who reſide on a dry foil; Nor is chis all 
the advantages: it emoys from ity ſituation: it is 
to this particular we ought to afcribe thatperpe-' 
tual verdure for which England is at once adinired 
and envied by all the world, and which is oc- 
caſioned by the frequent refreſhing ſhowers, and 
the warm vapours:trom. the ſea. 

About forty-five years 50 are the Chriftian 
#ra, Britain was invaded. by the Romans, under 
Julius Cæſar, and at length became province 
to the Roman empire. The Romans maintained 
their conqueſt by a military force, with which 
they gradually incorporated the flower of the 


—— 


ground in a conſiderable part of it, became lords 
of all England, under Canutus, their chief, who 
was crowned King of England : but in the ſpace 
of twenty years, the ſovereignty was recovered by 
Edward, furnamed. the Confeſſor, a prince of the 
> Saxon line: TE "OF 

About the; year. 1066, England was again in- 


mandy, called the Conqueror, in whoſe ſucceſ- 
ſors, though not in a linial deſcent, the crown 
has continued ever ſince, dis 
Britain ſome time before the Roman invaſion, 
while it was yet under the dominion of its native 
inhabitants, was divided into ſeventeen principali- 
ties, each of which was governed by a ſeparate 
and independant chief. 

The names of the inhabitants of theſe prin- 
cipalities,. as recorded 74 the Romans, were 
t. ,Cantii, 2. Regni. 3. Durotriges. 4. Dunmo- 
"ii. 3, Pelgz! 6. Atrebatii. 7. Dobuni. 8. Cat- 


Britim youth, -. This force was divided into dif- 
ferent Parties, which, were placed at convenient 


{tations all over the province; andthe Roman 


general, for the time being, was ſupreme gover- 
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*tieuchlani, g. Trinobantes. 10. Iceni 11. Cori- 
tani. 12. Cornavii. 1 3. 
15, Silures. 16. Ordovices. 1 9. Dimetæ. 
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they ſubdued N country they had delivered for 


vaded and ſabdued by William, duke of Nor- 


Brigantes. 14. Ottadini. 
Soon 
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HE county of Cornwall forms the 

+ >| bounded on the ſouth, the weſt an 
the north, by the ſea; and by the 
river Tamar, which ſeparates it from 
Devonſhire on the weſt. It is about 


N tow 

the northern point of Morwinſtow to 
Ramhead, is forty-three miles and a quarter. But from 
hence the land continually grows narrower towards the 
weſt, ſo that near the weſtern extremity, it is only five 
miles broad from Mount's bay on the ſouth, to St. Ives' 
bay on the north, It is divided into nine hundreds, in 
which are twenty-one parliamentary boroughs, - twenty- 
ſeven market towns, eighty-nine vicarages, one hundred 
and ſixty-one pariſh churches, excluſive of chapels of eaſe, 
and between twelve and thirteen hundred villages. Ac- 
cording to the moſt accurate computation, it is one hundred 
and fifty miles in circumference, and contains nine hundred 
and ſixty thouſand acres. But according to a ſurvey made 
in the reign of Edward I. it contained at that time one 
million five hundred thouſand acres ; a ſufficient proof that 
large tracts of this county have been ſwallowed up by the 
ocean, Perhaps the iſlands of Scilly were once joined to the 
weſtern extremity of Cornwall, though ſince ſeparated from 
it by the ſea. | 

„ 

The principal rivers in this county are the Tamar and 
the Camel. The Tamar riſes, in the northern part of the 
county, about three miles from the ſea, iſſuing from the 
ſummit of a moor. From whence the ground, declining to 
the north, part of the water flows in that direction, and 
forms the river Turridge, which is navigable a little above 
the town of Bideford ; while the other part of the water 
deſcending to the ſouth, forms the beginning of the Tamar. 
At the Giſtance of ten miles from its ſource, it becomes a 
conſiderable river, and gives name to the ſmall pariſh and 
village of North Tamerton, where a ſtone bridge is built over 
its ſtream. It receives, in its courſe, ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, 
particularly the Aterey, ſo that at Polſtun bridge it is conſi- 
derable, both on acccunt of its width, and the rapidity of its 
Vor. I. No. I. 
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current. As it continues its courſe, the river is increaſed 
additional ſtreams. At Stoke-lymſland, not far ſouth of Grey- 
ſtone, it paſſes under a ſtrong ſtone bridge calledHorſe-bridge. 
The laſt bridge on this river is in the pariſh of Calſtok, to 
which the ide nearly reached in the time of Henry VIII. 
though it was navigable no further than Morleham, about 
two miles below Calſtok bridge, and ſmall barks ſtill come 
up to Morleham. Five miles lower the Tamar receives the 
Tavy on the eaſt, and becomes a ſpacious harbour; and 
paſſing within half a mile of the ancient borough of Sal- 
taſh, is joined by. the Lynher creek and river. Then 


paſſing ſtraight forward, forms the noble harbour of Ha- 


moze ; and after a courſe of forty miles from its ſource, 
falls into the ſea at Mount Edgcumbe. 

The Camel riſes about two miles north of the borough 
of Camelford, where its banks are famous for two conſi- 
derable battles. In the firft the famous king Arthur re- 
ceived his mortal wound, from the hand of his nephew. 
The other was a bloody battle fought between the Corniſh 
and the. Weſt Saxons of Devonſhire, in the year 824, in 
which many thouſands fell on each fide, and the victory at 
laſt remained uncertain. 

After running about twelve miles, the Camel becomes 
navigable for barges. At Egloſhel it receives a plentiful 
addition to its ſtream, from the Laine. A mile further 
down, this river flows under the largeſt bridge in Cornwall, 
called Wade-bridge. About the year 1460, there was a 
ferry here when the tide was in, and a very dangerous ford 
when the tide was retired. To remove this inconvenience, 
Mr. Lovebon, at that time vicar of Egloſhel, undertook 
to erect this bridge; a very uſeful but tedious work ; for 
beſides the expence ſo diſproportioned to his circumſtances, 
ſuch difficulties occurred as might have baffled the ſkill of 
more able mechanics. The ground for the foundation of 
ſome of the piers proved ſo ſwampy, that after repeated 
efforts, they were at laſt obliged to build on woolpacks. 
But by his own perſeverance, and the liberal contributions 
of others, he lived to finiſh the work he had undertaken, 
It conſiſts of ſeventeen large and uniform arches, extend- 
ing quite acroſs the valley. Small barks from forty to ſixty 
tons burden, come up to this bridge, and ſupply the adja- 
cent country with coals, lime, timber, grocery, &c. | 

About three miles below this bridge, theCamel reaches the 
ancient town of Padſtow, where there is a pier, and a con- 
ſiderable 


able trade carried on with Treland, Wales, and Briſtol. | 
en 4 bar of fand acroſs the haven, by which ſhips of 
we than two bundred-tons are prevented from coming in 
. at all; and renders it even danger aller 
except on ſpring tides, and when the weather is fair. 


| flowing its banks, ſweeping away, with its impetuous cur- 


- two ancient boroughs, called, from the river, Eaſt and Welt 
- up with the tide. 
Whole courſe of this river is about ſeven miles. 


At preſent, however, loaded barges can ſcarce come within 


_ borough of Grampond, or Granpont, where it paſſes under 
A Rene bridge n : 


for ſome time d 


of Launceſton) z-,and-after a courſe of twenty-four miles, 


near twelve miles, falls into the ſea. At the influx of this 


which, if the tradigion among the neighbouring inhabitants 


ma 
The Loo, or Eaſt Loo; has alſo its riſe in the highlands 


_ the town and borough of Fawey, or Fowey, built on its 


to old towers built in the waa of Edward IV. a more 


county of. Cornwall. 
Tue Fal is the next navigable ſtream. It riſes about 


.to make the river Fal navigable to Grampond, by means of 


" 


2 mile below the town of Padſtow, the fea has 


ous for ſmaller veſſels, 


But though the Tamar and the Camel are the largeſt, 
they are not the only rivers in Cornwall; for beſides feve- 
ral creeks that ri up a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, 
there are ten pretty large riveis, viz. the Lynher, the 
Tide, or Tidi, the Seaton, the Loo, the Duloo, the 
Fawey, the Fal, the Hel, the Lo, and the Heyl. 

The Lynhes riſes among the hills, about eight miles welt 


falls into the Tamar, as we have al mentioned in de- 
ſcribing that river. Phe ſtream of the Lynher is very {all 
during the ſummer months; but during the winter, re- 
markable for its inundations and rapidity ; frequently over- 


rent, ricks, barns, houſes, and other objects that oppoſe its 


age. | 

The Tide, or Tidi, riſes on the ſouth fide of Caradon 
Hill, near-Leſkard, and becomes navigable at a place called 
'Tidiford. About two miles lower, it waſhes the ancient 
borough of St. Germans ; and joining the Lynher, they both 
paſs into the Tamar. - 5 

The Seaton riſes in the highlands of St. Clare, about 
four miles north-eaſt of Leſſcard; and after a courſe of 


river, there formerly ſtood a town of the ſame name; but 

as there are no remains of it to be ſeen, the whole has pro- 

bably been ſwallowed up by the encroachments of the ſea, 
be regarded, Have been very conſiderable. 

of; St. Clare; and having flowed. about ſeven miles, be- 


comes navigable ct Sand-Place, After which it continues 
its courſe 4 N three miles, and falls into the ſea between 


or Low. Here is a ſtone bridge of ſixteen arches, includ- 

ing two ſquare openings made for the more commodious paſ- 
ſage of boats ele wood, one hundred and ſorty yards 
Jong, and fix feet three inches wide between the walls. 
Below this bridge is the creek by which ſmall barks came 
A mile below Sand-Place, the Loo. is joined by. another 

| from the weſtward, called the Dulo, that is, the 
black Loo, or Water. This ftream riſes in the pariſh of 


St. Pinok, and directing its courſe nearly ſouth, becomes 


vigable at. Trelaunwear, about two miles from the ſea; 
Tour a mile below, it joins the Loo, and both paſs under 
the None bridge above-mencioned. into Loo Creek. The 


The Fawey, or Fowey, riſes in Fawey- moor, not far 
from Brownwilly, one of the higheſt mountains in Corn- 
wall. In its courſe it waſhes the borough of Leſtwithiel, 
where it paſſes under a ſtone bridge of nine arches. * For- 
merly the ſea ebbed and flowed-above this town, and, ac- 
cording to Camden, brought up veſſels of good burden. 


a mile of it. About three miles be ow, the Fawey, having 
been increaſed in its paſſage by ſeveral ſmall! ſtreams, be- 
comes a deep and wide haven. In two miles more it reaches 


weſtern bank ; and a little below, falls into the fea between 
icular account of which will be given when we come 
deſcribe the borough of Fowey. This is thought to be 
the largeſt body of water, except the Tamar, in the 


o miles welt of Roche Hills, and running about eight miles 
in a ſouthern direction, becomes a conſiderable river at the 


About a mile below this bridge, the river was 
formerly navigable, at leaſt for boats; but the country has 
eprived of that advantage : about three 
iles farther, it reaches the borough and bridge of Tregony. 
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locks, and had nearly completed this uſeful deſign; but the 
expence proving too great for a ſingle perton, it was diſ- 
| continued, and its advantage loft to the county. A mile 
below Tregony bridge, the waters, aſſiſted by the tide, and 
many little brooks, form a creek about three. miles long, 


called Lamoran creek. Here it is joined by. "Truro creek, a 


noble body of water ; and meeting at the borough of, Truro, 
forms with the tide a navigable canal for ſhips of one hun- 
dred tons burthen to oome up to the town quay. T'wo 
miles below Truro, it joins St. Clement's creek, which is 
navigable for barges, as far as Treſilien bridge. About 
three miles below, the Fal falls into Carreg Rode, the 
principal branch of Falmouth harbour, _ 2% 

The Hel riſes among the hills in the pariſh of Wendron, 
whence it runs about three miles to a village called Guyk, 
whether the barks come up with the tide. Hence it pur- 
ſues its courſe about three miles, and then falls into the 
ſea, forming a haven, which, within a mile of its mouth, 
is deep enough for ſhips of two hundred tons to ride in 

ſafety, and is about a mile wide at its paſſage into the ſea. 
| he Lo, or Low, riſes in the higheſt part of Wendron 
pariſh; and after running about five miles, reaches the 
borough of Helfton ; and about a mile below, forms a lake 
called the Lo Pool. 9 2 

The Heyl is formed by four brooks uniting at Relubbas, 
and at about three miles diſtance, paſſes under St. Erith 
bridge, which has been built above four hundred years, 
and conſiſts of three ſtone arches. Ships of conſiderable 
burden formerly came up to this bridge; but both the 
valley above, and the haven below it, has been con- 
ſiderably raiſed; the former by the ſand and earth waſhed 
don from the hills and mines; and the latter by ſand 
thrown in by the waves from the north ſea: fo that at pre- 
ſent only lighters, and other flat-bottomed craft, come up 
with the tide of flood, and even theſe no nearer than about 
a muſket-ſhot from the bridge. Near the mouth of the 
Heyl, where it is joined by Chad from the eaſt, a har- 
bour is formed where ſhips of one hundred tons may ride 
in fafety ; and ſmall veſſels go up to the village of Lannant, 
about a mile from the ſea, At the mouth of the harbour 
is a bar, or bank of ſand thrown up by the ſea, which not 
only prevents large ſhips from entering the haven, but even 
ſtops the tide of flood for near three hours; ſo that the tide 
has ſiowed three hours on the coaſt before it enters the 
Heyl; and it ebbs three hours in the fea after the tide has 
diſappeared in the _ But 3 this difad-" 
vantage, many veſſels frequent it, lally thoſe laden 
with Seals from Wales. | NY YER 


Remarks on the INLAND NAVIGATION of Cornwall. 


Though there are ſeveral navigable rivers in Cornwall, 
yet there is not one of them improved by art, though very 
capable of it. A navigable cyt might be eaſily made from 
Launceſton to the Tamar, which flows under Polſtun bridge, 
within a mile and a half of that town; and the Aterey, a 
very conſiderable ſtream, waſhes the walls of Launc 
and falls into the Tamar near the above bridge. From 
thence the Tamar flows, in a full ſtream, about twelve 
miles to Morleham, where. the river is already gavigable, 
and where the greater part of the goods from London, 
Exeter, and Plymouth, as coals for firing, ſea · ſand for ma- 
nure, fir- timber for building, &c. are landed, and con- 
veyed in carriages, through very bad roads, to Launceſton. 
Were theſe difficulties removed, trade would flouriſh, and 
employment be found for many hands that are now idle. 

Nature has alſo pointed out another improvement, of the 
utmoſt advantage to this county; we mean, the uniting 
the Fawey on the ſouth coaſt, with the Camel on the north. 
The diſtance between theſe rivers is only four miles; and 
even in that intermediate ſpace, there are ſeveral ſmall 
brooks, ſufficient to feed a canal cut through this narrow 
iſthmus. It ſhould alſo. be remembered, that the diſtance 
between Leſtwithiel, to which the tide flows from the 
ſouth, and Parbrok, waſhed by the tide from the north, is 
only eight miles. It would be unneceſſary to point out tha 
advantages that muſt attend an union of theſe two rivers ; 
they are too obvious to be particularized, and the difficul- 
ties that would attend the undertaking too few to diſcourage 
the attempt. We have already mentioned that an attempt 


aug the laſt century, one colonel. 1 revanion undertook 


A 


was made in the laſt century by one evlonel Trevanion, 


fer 


the Fal navigable, and that the whole miſ- 
t of afſiftance. And we ſhall now add, that 
made about. the ſame time, — the 
i her, in order to eſtimate the expence; and one 
lock, ih its baſon, twelye feet wide, and which raiſed 
the water eight -feet perpendicular, was finiſhed for ſixty 
unds. This encouraged the inhabitants to apply to par- 
lument for a bill to render all the rivers in Cornwall, that 


Dr rendering 
buried for want of: 
à ſimilar experiment was 


* bill paſſed the Houſe of Lords; and the civil 


in the reign of Chatles I. breaking out ſoan after, 
— final — to this beneficial ſcheme. 
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As the greater part of the boundary of Cornwall is 
E the . air muſt be moiſter, or more 
| Joaden with vapours, and conſequently more ſubject to 
rain, than in fituations farther removed from the coaſt. 
But the rains in Cornwall are rather frequent than heavy 
and exceſſive; and there ate ſe days fo en wet, 
as to afford no intermiſſion; nor ſo cloudy, as to afford no 
intervals of ſunſhine; owing, in all probability, to the 
hilly, narrow, ridge - like form of this county, over which 
the winds make a quick, becauſe they have a ſhort paſſage; 
and the clouds paſs over without being detained by foreſts, 
and deep valleys. | 20 7 N ng) 
Storms are more violent in Cornwall than in the inland 


s of England. At the ſame time the air is ſo impreg- 


nated with ſaline vapours, that it becomes very prejudicial 
to ſhrubs and trees growing near the ſea coaſts ; and ac- 
cordingly very few trees, in ſuch ſituations, riſe above their 
ſhelter. This fea air is pernicious to plants in proportion 
to their tender or robuſt nature, and the force with which 


it is driven upon them ; and accordingly the young ſhoots | 


of plants, after à ſtorm, are ſhrivelled more or Jeſs, ac- 
cording as they are expoſed to the action of the wind. 
For this reafon, there are few woods oh riſing grounds, 
nor any ſuch hedge=-rows: of tall trees in I, as there 
are in the northern counties of England, where, though the 
wind is ſharper, it is not loaded with ſaline vapours. 
From the abundance of mines in Cornwall, the air, in 
many” parts of the county, is filled with-mineral particles ; 
and over ſome of the lodes or veins of metal, theſe mineral 


effluvia aſcend-ſo copiouſly, and, at the ſame time, conſiſt 
of ſuch inflammable parts, as to take fire. But though the 


atmoſphere is thus loaded with ſaline and mineral 3 
the air is very, healthy: it is not charged with. the putrid 
exhalations of bogs, marſhes, or ſtagnating waters ſur- 
rounded by thick woods. Calms are rarely known to 
continue longer than one day, ſo that the air is always in 
motion, and miſts ſeldom laſt long. | 
The winters are milder here than in any other part of 
England ; fo that myrtles will flouriſh without the affiſt- 
ance of a green-houſe, if ſheltered from the ſea-winds. 
Showers of large hail hardly ever happen in Cornwall, and 
ſnow ſeldom lies more than two or three days upon the 
round; and as the winters are milder, fo the ſpring ſhews 
itſelf in the buds and bloſſoms, ſooner than in other parts; 
though perhaps T& progreſs is not fo rapid as elſewhere. 
But the fummers are not hotter here than in the more in- 
land counties, owing partly to the ſea breezes which keep 
the air cool, and partly to the reflection of the ſun-beams 
being leſs from the water than from the land. Hence it 
happens, that the harveſt in Cornwall, though the moſt 
ſouthern county in England, is later, and- the fruits have 
leis flavour, than in the midland counties. In ſhort, the 
ſeaſons in Cornwall reſemble the neap-tides, they neither 
ebb nor flow with any great energy ; the heat of the at- 
moſphere neither retires ſo far in the winter, nor advances 
to that height in ſummer, as in the inland parts; the ſea- 
breezes equally aſſuaging the heats of ſummer, and'mode- 
rating the winter colds. We. 
Te ſoil of Cornwall is of three kinds, the black and 
gritty, the ſhelfy and ſlatty, and the ſtiff, reddiſh foil, 
approaching rures © to the nature of clay. ; 
The higheſt grounds are covered with the black foil ; 
and on the tops and fides of hills, it is ſo lax and cold, and 
its ſalts ſo diſperſed by the rain and ſnow, that where it is 
dry at bottom, it produces nothing but ſour graſs, mgſfs 
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avable of it, navigable; but the ſeſſion was cloſed 


corn; but the weeds 


| * 
and heath; or, at beſt, ſhort dwarf, commonly called 
Corniſh furze. Where the water cannot drain off, ſmall 


bogs and marſhes are formed. Here the foil is deeper, and 
leſs gravelly, but yields only a thick brick turf, full of the 
matted. roots of ſedge-praſs, and other marſh plants, which, 
when thoroughly dried, make a ſtrong and laſting fuel. In 
crofts farther down from the hills, this black ſoil produces 
a good ſward of graſs, and affords a winter paſture for 
horned cattle. . It will bear good potatoes, rye and oats ; 
and ſerves as paſture for milch cows and ſheep, eſpecially 
for rearing young bullocks. Some fields produce con- 
ſiderable crops of barley, but ſeldom turn to any account 
when ſown with Wheat. It is more or leſs, charged with 
gravel, and the earthy parts exceeding light; ſo that in a 
dry ſummer, the ſun ſoon exhales its moiſture; and in a 
wet ſummer or winter, much of the vegetable foil 3s, in 
the tilled grounds, waſhed. away from the grain. 
Great part of the Corniſh ſoil is of a ſhelfy, 
This is reckoned to bear better corn, eſpecial} Wheat; as 
alſo a ſtronger ſpine of graſs than the black ſoil. Drought 
is the greateſt enemy to this porous ſoil; for part of its 
moiſture eſcapes through its ſhelfy foundation, and the reſt 
is exhaled by the ſun- beams; ſo that the graſs and corn al- 
ways ſuffer after a long ſeries of dry weather; but droughts 
of any continuance are fo very rare in Cornwall, that the 
huſbandmen have ſeldom any reaſon to complain. 
The reddiſh, loamy ſoil, is of a cloſer contexture, and 
equently retains the moiſture of rain, and the falts it 
receives from the higher grounds, the putrified parts of 
plants and animals, and the bounty of manures, much 
longer than any of the foils above-mentioned... This ſpecies 
of ſoil is moſt commen on leyel grounds, and gentle de- 
clivities, and the crops it. produces are larger, and ripen 
much ſooner-than thoſe on the blacker and loofer ſoils. 
Theſe three forts of ſoil are not always equally and ſpe- 
| cically diſtinct from one another; but in different places 
are ſo mixed, that the black partakes more or leſs of the 
red, and the red of the black, and the flatty.of either, or 
both; nor are they always found in ſeparate and particular 
tracts, but often ſo intermixed, that one part of a farm ſhall 
be of one ſoil, and the other quite different. | 


llatty earth, 


Of the HuSBANDRY of Cornwall. 


The art of huſbandry was long neglected in Cornwall; 
and it was not before the reign of queen Elizabeth, that 
corn ſufficient _to ſupply the wants of. the inhabitants, 
was produced in this country. But ſince that time, agri- 
culture has been improving; the lands are better fenced ; 
and perhaps it would be difficult to find more profitable in- 
cloſures for corn, than on the banks of the rivers Tamar, 
Camel, Fal, and Fawey. | J 

Lime is greatly uſed as manure in the eaſtern parts of 
Cornwall; for the uſe of marle is little known, and Rill 
leſs in uſe, Marle is indeed found in ſeveral places, but 
hardly ever applied as a manure; owing, perhaps, to the 
plenty of ſea- ſand and ore-weed. An ingenious gentleman 
near Trelowarren made a ſucceſsful experiment on his 
farm, with ſome marle found on the ſpot ; but his ex- 
ample has not yet been followed by the neighbouring 


farmers. 
Cornwall ire from the ſea. 


But the chief manures uſed in 
Ore- weed and fea-ſand are the principal reſources of the 
Corniſh huſbandmen ; the former is found in great plenty 
on the ſhore after ſtorms, and certainly deſerves a place 
among the beſt manures, though too much neglected in 
many of the maritime counties of England. Some dili- 
gence and caution is however neceſſary; for being a ſub- 
marine plant, the wind and ſun will ſoon exhale all its 
moiſture, The ſooner therefore it is taken from the ſhore, 
the better; and being ſpread on cold ſtiff land, and then 
covered with ſand, it will ſoon diſſolve into a fat oily lime, 


which greatly contributes to fatten and meliorate the other 
| manures. Some indeed ſpread it naked and freſh from the 


ſea, on their barley lands, about the end of March, or the 


beginning of April, and have generally a crop of 
; grow afterwards 10 — and 


rank, that no wholeſome graſs for paſture muſt that year be 


Cted, 
hay ; The 


8 
The ſea-ſand uſed as a manure in Cornwall, is of dif- 
ferent kinds: ſome of it is found mixed with ſlime, with 
ſpar, with ſhells, and with coral. If mixed with lime, 
it adds a conſiderable richneſs to the ſoil. When. the ſand 
is of a ſparry,  calcarious ſubſtance, and will ferment with 
acids, it acts as lime, and will of itſelf fertilize the ground 
in 
ich is plentifully mixed with ſhells, and their frag- 
ments, is ſtill more uſeful as a manure ; for as ſhells are of 
- the nature of lime, moulded and fixed by an unctuous ce- 
ment, this manure will communicate at once the heat of 
lime; and the fatneſs of oil to the land it is laid upon, in 


ry x to the quantity of ſhells it contains. 
ut the beſt of all the Corniſh ſands, is that which is 
intermixed with coral. This excellent manure is princi- 
y found in Falmouth harbour, and near the adjacent 
ores. It is taken up by a large bag of ſtrong canvas, 

having an iron hoop fixed to its mouth for keeping it open. 

This * with its p additions, is ſunk to the bottom, 
and along till full. A darge- load of this coral 
fand is uſually delivered for ten ſhillings, or leſs, if near 
the place of dredging ; and where the land is good, a barge 
load will be ſufficient to dreſs an acre of ground. This 
manure is more uſed for corn than paſture. . The fertility 
of coral is owing to the ſame cauſe as that of ſhells; for it 
is of the ſame calcarious nature; but _ more ſolid — 
ſhells, it con a ter quantity of fermenting particles 
to the ſoil: Sor 2 düllelve 2 ſoon in he & as 
bells; but by decaying more gradually, continues longer 
to impart its warmth to the juices of the earth. 

- Another manure uſed in theſe parts of this county near 
the fiſhing towns, conſiſts of bruiſed, decayed pilchards, 
not fit for the market, and of the refuſe of the ſalt uſed for 
curing thoſe fiſh. This manure may be juſtly reckoned 
one of the richeſt that can be procured in any country; it 
will warm the coldeft land, cauſe it to throw forth 

of wholeſome graſs, as well as corn; and by the verdure it 
ſupports, demonſtrates its lafting, enlivening virtue, even 
for ſome after it has been laid on the land. Butas it is 
extremely hot, it is better after being formed into a compoſt 
dunghill, with heaps of earth and ſand; whence, after its 
falts are y di „the whole is to be carried out 
ſpread upon arable land. | 
e have been the more circumſtantial in our accounts 
of the above manures uſed in Cornwall, from a perſuaſion 
that ſome of them be uſeful in other maritime parts of 
this kingdom. With to other manures, ariſing 
from putrefaction, burning the ſoil, and the dung of ani- 
mals, it will be needleſs to ſay any thing particular of them, 
as they are common in every county, and the management 
of — in Cornwall the fame as ellowhiere. 

. The grain principally ſown in Cornwall, are wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye; des which, they ſow the avena 
nuda of Ray, called by the country — It is a 
ſmall yellow grain, anſwers all the purpoſes of oat-meal, 
and .is accounted ſuperior to .any other nouriſhment for 
fattening calves. It will ſucceed on the pooreſt land, 
which has been tilled two or three ſeaſons before with po- 
tatoes. The turnip huſbandry has of late years obtained 
in this county; and ſeveral gentlemen have experienced the 
benefit of that uſeful root, in feeding ſheep and other cattle, 
as well as in mellowing the land for corn, The potatoe, a 
ſtill more uſeful root, is cultivated every where, and, if 
ſeaſonably tilled, thrives beſt in ſhallow poor lands. 
They — a ſingular cuſtom in Cornwall of binding into 
ſheaves the barley, and all other grain, as well as the wheat; 
and for the better ſecurity of their corn, while it continues 
in the field, the ſheaves are formed into what call 
Ariſh-mows. They are built up into a regular ſolid 
cone,” about twelve feet high, and the ears all turned in- 
wards, ſo that only the but-ends of the ſheaves are expoſed 
to the weather: the whole cone, or ariſh-mow, being 
| finiſhed by an inverted ſheaf of reed or corn, tied to the 
upper rows. In all probability, the inconſtancy. and 
moiſture of the weather in Cornwall firſt gave riſe to this 
cuſtom : but from whatever cauſe it proceeded, experience 
has juſtified the precaution, as the grain is thereby much 

better preſerved. | | 
= We ſhall conclude-this account of the huſbandry of 
Cornwall with obſerving, that in a plentiful year 7 wen 


"CORNW AL I. 
| war can be ſpared for exportation; in a moderate yeat, 

ere is juſt a ſufficiency for home conſumption ; and in a. 
year of ſcarcity, it becomes neceſſary to purchaſe from 


jon to the quantity of lime it contains. The 


4 


foreign countries. 
Of the Minzs of Cornwall. 


but the principal product is tin and copper. 
been long famous for the former, and ſtill affords employ- 
ment, and conſequently ſubſiſtence, to the poor, affluence 


to the lords of the foil, a conſiderable revenue to the prince 


of Wales, who is duke of Cornwall, and an important 
article of trade to the nation, 'in all the foreign markets of 
the known world. . 

Tin is found either collected or fixed, or looſe and de- 


tached ; it is found collected either in a vein, which the 


miners call a lode; or in a horizontal layer of ore, called a 
floor ; or interſperſed in 


rate ſtones, called Shodes, or in a continued courſe of ſuch 
ſtones, called by the miners Beuheyl, which, in the Corniſh 
language, ſignifies the living ſtream ; for when a ſtone has 
no metal in it, the miners ſay, it is dead; or, laſtly, in a 
powder by itſelf. 

A floor is ſometimes found at the depth of many fathoms, 
and the fame ore is often found in a perpendicular 
lode for many fathoms, and then diffuſed into a floor. 
The mines in which theſe floors, are found, are very dan- 
gerous, as the cate is neceſſary to ſupport the vaſt 
maſs- of earth, rocks, &c. undermined, by digging out a 
horizontal ſtratum of ore, many fathoms below the ſurface. 
This precaution, which cannot be taken without con- 
ſiderable expence, was ſome.years fince neglected; and the 
conſequence was, that the ground ſunk down at once, 
without the leaſt notice, and buried all that were in the 

Water is one of the | 
the Corniſh mines, every fiſſure that is cut through, 
throwing forth its water into the cavity where the miners 
work. It is therefore nece to dif this water 
ſome adit or paſſage. In order to this, ſome hydraulic 
machine is neceſſary; that moſt commonly uſed for this 
purpoſe, is the ſteam engine, a contrivance too well known 
to need any deſcription here. | 


There are mines of various ſubſtances in Cornwall, 
It has 


ins and bunches in the natural 
rock. It is found looſe and detached, either in ſingle ſepa- 


moſt troubleſome accidents attending 


When the ore is taken. out of the mine, it is carried to 


the ſtamping mill; and if full of clammy ſlime, thrown 
into a pit called a buddle, to make it ſtamp the freer with- 
out choaking the grates; but if free from ſlime, it is ſho+ 
velled into a ſloping canal of timber called thePaſs, whence 
it ſlides by its own weight, and the affiſtance of a ſmall 
ftream of water, into the box where the lifters work. In 
this box, by the great weight of the lifters, which are 
raiſed by a water wheel, falling on it, the ore is pounded, 
or ſtamped ſmall enough to paſs through the holes of an 
iron grate fixed in one end of the box. To render the 
lifters more laſting, and at the ſame time to increaſe their 
weight,. they are Rod or armed at the bottom with large 
— of iron of one hundred and forty pounds weight 
each, called ſtamp- heads; and to am̃ſt the attrition, a rill 
of water keeps the ore perpetually wet, and the ſtamp- 
heads cool, till the ore in the box is ſufficiently pulverized. 
From the grate above-mentioned the tin is carried by a 
ſmall gutter into the fore-pit, where it makes its firſt and 
pureſt ſettlement, the lighter parts running forward with 
the water, through holes made in the partition, into the 
middle pit, and.thence into the third, where what is called 
the ſlime ſettles, and what runs from theace is 14> for no- 
thing. From theſe pits it is carried to the buddle, and 
thence to the keeve, where it is thoroughly waſhed from 
all its filth, when it is fit to be ſent to the melting-houſe, 
and is called. black tin, | 

But if mundic, or other ſemi- metals, are i 
with the tin-ore, the whole muſt be burnt, and the ſul- 
phur, &c. evaporated, before the water will be able to 
waſh away the remains of the femi-metel, and leave the tin 
behind; theſe ſemi-metals-being ſpecifically heavier than tin. 

The tin ore being thus dteſſed, it is carried in ſacks to 
the melting-houſe, where it is meltzd in a reverberatory 


furnace, with a fire of pit-co:l; and when 9 
melted, 


— 


G AN WIR =" * 


4. ig poured into quadrangular troughs, or moulds of 
jr crys — three hundred and twenty pounds 
— of metal, which, whe hardened, is called a block 
rried to ove of the coinage towns. | 
* Pie — are appointed for this purpoſe, in the moſt 
convenient parts of the county for the tinners, to one of 
which they bring their tin every quarter of a year. When 
the tin is Þroaght to the coinage town, the officers ap- 
pointed by the duke of Cornwall aſſay it; and if they find 
it well purified, ſtamp the face of the block with the im- 
preſſion of the ſeal of the dutchy; which ſtamp is a per- 
miſfiom for the owner. to ſell; and, at the ſame time, an aſ- 
ſurance that the tin ſo marked has been duly examined and 
found mercantable. The — this impreſſion by a 
a is called coining the tin. 
— & coined pays to the duke of Cornwall the ſum of 
four ſhillings before it can be diſpoſed of, and this raiſes a 
revenue of above ten thouſand pounds a year. And from a 
moderate computation; it appears, that the value of the tin 
raiſed in the whole county, bas, for ſome-time paſt, a- 
mounted to near two hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
one year with another. And it ſhould be remembered, 
that this prodigious revenue is produced by a narrow flip of 
land, of the moſt barren and hilly kind, without diſtreſſing 
the tillage, paſture, or — - | 91 
The mines of copper are very rich, though they have 
not been worked to great advantage above ſixty years. The 
moſt common ſort of ore is of a yellow or braſs colour ; but 
there is ſome green, ſome blue, ſome black, ſome grey, 
and ſome red: the green, blue, and black, yield but little; 
the grey contains more metal than the yellow, and the red 
more than the grey. There are, beſides; in ahmoſt all the 
conſiderable mines, ſmall quantities of malleable copper, 
which the miners, from its purity, call virgin ore. This 
is combined and alloyed with various ſubſtances; ſometimes 
with baſe cryſtal, ſometimes with a gravelly clay, and 
ſometimes with the ruſt of iron: its figure alſo is very va- 
rious; ſometimes it is found in thin plates ſhaped: like 
leaves, ſometimes in drops and lumps, ſometimes branched, 
fringed, or twiſted into wires; ſometimes it ſhoots into 
es cropped at the top like a dagger; and ſometimes it 
has the appearance of ms It has alſo been 
found in powder almoſt equal in luſtre to that of gold; in 
a congeries of combined granules; and ſometimes in ſolid 
maſſes of ſeveral pounds weight, maturated, unmixed, and 
highly poliſhed. TRY aa hh 
Wich regard to the mining part, the copper- works do 
not materially differ from — — — but the _ of 
drefling or preparing the metal for ſale, is very different. 
To he the oe ore from the bad with 2 advan- 
tage, certain overſeers are appointed to ſuperintend the 
— miners, and take care that all the richer ſorts of 
ore are kept together, then raiſed up as unmixed as poſſible, 
and laid on the graſs in diſtin&t heaps; and becauſe there 
will be ſome waſte in breaking, the ore is taken out of the 
lode; and drawn up in as large lumps as the tackle of the 
engine will maſter. As ſoon as the ore arrives at the 
mouth of the ſhaft, it is re-examined, the beſt broken ſmall 
with hammers, which they call ſpalling, or brought away 
to the adjacent bucking-mills, where there are perſons 
ready to bruiſe it upon a rock with ſhort bars of iron, 
whence it is chwied to the heap of beſt ore; and what is 
not worthy of the firſt place, is laid by to make another 
ſortment. The beſt ſmall ore is then waſhed and ſifted, 
by which means the waſte, or barren ſtone, is diſcovered 
and thrown away. The poorer ore is carried to the 
ſtamping-mill, where it is pounded, waſhed, &c. nearly in 
the ſame manner as the tin ore. - of 
The copper ore being thus dreſſed and ſorted, is ſold to 
the agents of the copper companies in Wales or Briſtol, 


and ſhipped off for thoſe places, where it is melted and 


refined. | 

The annual revenue to the county from the copper- 
mines, is at preſent almoſt equal to that of tin; having, 
for ſeveral years paſt, amounted to more than one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds annually; and both ſeem ſtill 
capable of improvement. 3 

The water in which the copper- ore is waſhed, has been 
lately diſcovered to make as good blue vitriol as any in the 
world; and the water which comes from the bottom of the 
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| 


Every hundred weight | 


—_— 


tated in duſt or 
at the fame time, diſſolving, and carry 


mines, and now ſuffered to run off to > fo ſtrongly 
impregnated with copper, that if detaintd in p recep- 
tacles, it would produce great quantities of valuable copper, 
without any hazard or attendance, and without any other 
expence than the purchaſe of a much leſs quantity of the 
moſt uſeleis old iron; for old iron, immerſed in this water, 
will, in about fourteen days, produce more than its own 
weight of what is called copper- mud, or more properly 
copper-duſt, whence a large proportion of pure copper _ 


de obtained. For the'vitriolic fluid in which the copper 


diffolved, being more ſtrongly attracted by the iron, will 
leave the particles of copper, which will then be precipl- 
granules; the particles of the menſtruum, 
ing off the iron. _ 

The advantages that would attend this undertakin may 
be computed, in ſome meaſure, from the following calcula- 
tion made at the copper mines at Arklow in 14 and, and 
inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1752. 

One ton of iron bars immerſed in the adit, produces, i 

«© twelve months time, one tun, and nineteen hundr 


and a half weight of copper-mud, or duſt ; now each 


ton weight of mud, when melted, produces ſixteen hun- 
* dred weight of the pureſt copper, felling at ten pounds 
ny * ton more than the copper extracted from the ore. 
In theſe mines the proprietors had at one time five hun- 
* dred tons of iron, and might, with proportional advan- 
tage, have laid in as many thouſands. The ſofteſt iron 
<< 1s beſt” for this purpoſe.” But it is not every ſtream 
coming from a copper lode that will produce ſuch a ſur- 
prizing quantity of copper; but the' experiment will cer- 


. 


tainty anſwer under proper directions. | 
It is alſo probable that ſilver might be found, if the lodes 
of copper ore were properly traced and examined ; for the 
mines of -Ollaquee'in- Peru; were at the top almoſt Holly 
copper; and every ſpade's breadth, as the miners dug down- 
wards, grew, more and more rich in filver, till at length the 
ſilver was found without any mixture of other metal. And 
in the mines of Cornwall, ſilver has been frequently found 
in the purſuit of a vein of pure copper. wh 

Gold has alſo been often found, though in ſmall quan- 
tities, in the Corniſh mines; and there is the greateſt rea- 
ſon to think, that if a proper ſearch was made 15 a dili nt 
and fkilful hand, a quantity of that precious metal, ſuffi- 
cient to repay the trouble and expence, would be diſcovered, 

Iron and lead are alſo found in ſeveral parts of Cornwall, 
though there are no mines of the former yet worked in the 
county; and only two or three of the latter. 


Of the P11. cuarD Fignery. 


This fiſhery is almoſt peculiar to Cornwall, and there- 
fore muſt not be omitted here. The pilchards come from 
the north ſeas during the ſummer months in immenſe num- 
bers; and about the middle of July, reach the iſlands of 
Scilly and the Land's End of Cornwall, ſhifting their ſitu- 
ation, as the ſeaſon prompts, and their food allures them; 
and thus, by a tour to the warm ſoutherly coaſt of Britain, 
they ſtrengthen and prepare themſelves, and their you 
ones, to return to the great northern deeps, for the fake of 
ſpawning, and ſecuring themſelves during the ſtormy ſea- 
ſon. The pilchards continue off and on in the ſouth chan- 
nel, principally from Fowey harbour weſtward ; and are 
taken ſometimes in prodigious quantities, at Mevagifly, in. 
the creeks of Falmouth, and Helford havens ; in the creeks 
of St. Kevran, and in Mount's Bay: ſome pilchards are 
alſo taken in St. Ives” bay, in the north channel. They 
are taken in ſeyne and drife-inbts; and the fiſhe di- 
rected to the ſhoals of fiſh' by perſons poſted on the high- 
lands near the ſhore, who diſcover them by the colour of 
the water, and make ſigns to the boats where to caſt their 

When taken, the fiſh are brought to a warehouſe on. 
ſhore, ' where they are laid up in broad piles, and ſalted, 
as they are piled up, with bay-falt, In this manner they 
lie ſoaking twenty or thirty days, during which time a 

reat - quantity of blood, dirty pickle, and bittern, drains 
om the fiſh.” When taken out of the pile, there remains 
a great deal of ſalt, &c. at the bottom, which, with an ad- 


dition of freſh ſalt, ſerves for another pile. 
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out the oil, | 
the caſk; and in this ſtate they are ſent to market. 


„Cornwall: it employs a great number of 
. catching the 


building boats, making nets, ropes, caſks, &c. 
are fed 8 the offs the land ariched with the refuſe of 


Saſtaſh, a borough town ſituated on the declivity of a 


' - Edpec 


* 


them into hogſheads, preſſing them down hard to ſqueeze 
which iſlues through a hole at the bottom of 


This fiſhery is of the greateſt advantage to the county of 
| fiſhermen in 
fiſh; and many more, beſides women and 
and cleaning ; in 
The poor 


children, in ſalting, prefling, waſhi 


the fiſh and ſalt; the merchant finds the gains of commiſſion 


and honeſt commerce; the fiſherman the gains of the ſiſh. 


Ships are often: freighted to Cornwall with ſalt, and into 
foreign countries with the fiſh. By an exact computation 
of the number of hogſheads exportæd annually, for ten years 
ſucceſſively, viz. from 1747 to 1756 incluſively, from the 
four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St. Ives, 
it appears that Fowey exported yearly one thouſand feven 
Hundred and thirty-two hogſheads, Falmouth fourteen thou- 
"ſand fix hundred and thirty-one hogſheads and two thirds ; 
Penzance and Mount's Bay twelve thouſand one hundred 


"and forty-nine hogſheads and one third; St. Ives twelve 
Hundred and eighty-two hogſh 


| eads; amounting in all to 
twenty nine thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- five hogs- 
Heads, And every hogſhead, together with the bounty allowed 
for every hogſhead exported, and the oil made from each 
hogſhead, amounted, one year with another, at an ayerage, 


to one pound thirteen ſhillings and three-pence ; fo that the 


caſh paid for pilchards exported, has, at a medium, annually 
amounted to the ſum of forty-nine thouſand five hundred 


and thirty-two pounds ten ſhillings. 
Bonovens, MarxeT-Towns, and other Places of Note 


in Cornwall. 


In our tour through Cornwall, we entered the EN 
p 
hill, two hundred and twenty-ſix miles from London, but 


not more than three from Plymouth-Dock, to which there 


is a fervy over the Tamar, called the Crimble Paſſage. It 
was incorperated by a charter of king Charles II. and is 
poverned by a mayor, and ſix aldermen, who are ſtiled the 
council of the borough, and, with the burgeſſes, may chuſe 
à recorder. The corporation claims the ſole property of 
the oyſter fiſhery in the whole river, except between Candle- 
mas and Eaſter, which is conſiderable. The corporation 
have alfo juriſdiction on the river Tamar, down to the 
mouth of the port; ang by virtue of that juriſdiction, de- 
mand ancherage and falvage from all foreign ſhips and veſ- 


ſels that enter the port; and raiſe a yearly revenue on boats | 


and barges paſſing on the river. They have likewiſe al] 


the profits of the Crimble ferry, together with the tolls of | 


the markets and fairs, the manor of the borough being veſted 


mn chem on their paying a reſerved rent of eighteen pounds 


5 year to the duke of Cornwall.” = pa 

The harbour will receive ſhips of any burthen ; and the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in malt and beer. 
Some merchants Rete have alſo hips, which are uſed in the 
fiſhery at Newfoundland. The church is a chapel of eaſe 


to the pariſh of St. 1 20 id which it ſtands. Here is a 


handſeme market-houſe, a town-houſe, and a free- ſchool. 
The market, which is on Saturday, is well frequented by 
the inhabitants of Plymouth-Dock, who reſort thither to 


_ furniſh themſelves with neceſſaries; for Wy chuſe rather to 


0 to. Saltaſh market in the town boat, than by land to 
Rydeth, becauſe proviſions are much cheaper at the for- 
mer than at the latter; and at the ſame time, the boat 
brings home what they purchaſe without any additional 


The borough of Saltaſh ſends two members to parlia- 


ment, 2 privilege it has enjoyed ever ſince the latter end of 
the reign of Edward VI. Here are two annual fairs, one 
on the ſecond of February, and the other on the fiſth of 
1 both for cattle. 
* Diiring our thort ſtay at Saltaſh, we made a very agree- 
able voyage to Mount Edgecombe, the beautiful ſeat of lord 
ombe. It is fituated on the weſtern fide of the en- 


trance of Hamoze, and is à noted ſea-mark. It ſtands in 
the center of a delightful park; and the proſpect from it is 
7 ** * 4 0 


„ 


we have given a perf] 
built, with an epiſcopal chair and ftalls for the prebends. | 
In the year 1507, the family of Eliot purchaſed the 


The next proceſs is to waſh them in ſea · water, in order | 
to clear. off the. dirt and blood and when dry they put 


beautiful beyond deſcription. The many ſhips 'paſſficig u 
and down the winding harbour below it, — with 2 


going up and down the Engliſh Channel, at different dii- 


tances, ſome near the ſhore, and others as far off as the eye 
22 afford a ſcene at once remarkably beautiful and 
pleaſing. 8 ' 
About ſux miles from Saltaſh, and two hundred and 
twenty from London, is the borough of St. Germans, fo 
called from St. Germanus, a bi Op of Burgundy, who 
came into England to preach againit the Pelagian hereſy, 
and ſettled here. It has not long enjoyed the privilege of 
ſending members to parliament, this honour being conferred 
upon it in the third year of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The borough of St. Germans is ſituated on an irregular 
rock, in the form of an amphitheatre, and waſhed by the 
river Tide. It was formerly a conſiderable town, but now 
dwindled into a mean village, conſiſting chiefly of 


inhabited by fiſhermen; and the market, which was held 


on Friday, and well frequented, is now diſuſed. There 


are, however, two fairs ſtill kept here for the ſale of cattle; 


the firſt on the twenty-eighth of May, and the ſecond on 
the firſt of Auguſt. It is governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by 
inferior magiſtrates. The mayor is alſo bailiff of the bo- 
rough, and can make any houſe in the place the priſon of 
the perſon he arreſts. | r 

St. Germans was once the ſee of a biſhop, founded in 
honour of St. Germanus, above mentioned. In the 
935, one Conan is ſaid to have been made biſhop of this 
ſee by king Ethelſtan; but the church was more amply 


endowed by king Canute : and about the year 1050, Leofric, 


biſhop of St. German's and Crediton, having united both 
biſhoprics in the church of St. Peter at Exeter, changed 


the ſeculars into regular canons, governed by a prior, At 


the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, 2 revenue of this 
priory was valued at 243 l. 8s. The church, of which 
we view, is 1 and not ill 


priory houſe, naming it Port-Eliot, and in this ancient fa- 
mily it {ill continues. The above gentleman was a great 
benefactor to St. Germans; he endowed a public ſchool, 
repaired the feffions-houſe, and beautified the church, 
where there is a fine monument of Italian marble erected to 
his memory by his widow. ' 


The pariſh of St. Germans is the largeft in the whole 


county, being twenty miles in circumference, and contain- 
ing ſeventeen villages 


| Leſkard, which we next viſited, is about five miles from 


St. Germans, and two hundred and twenty-nine from 
London. It is an ancient borough, having ſent members 
to parliament ever ſince the twenty-third of Edward I, It 
is governed by a. mayor and burgeſſes, and endowed with. 
the power of - purchaſing lands, and of holding them by. 
. ſucceſſion. It was firſt incorporated by Edward 
earl of Cornwall, but the charter, by virtue of which it is 
now governed, was granted by queen Elizabeth. | 
— James I. when Carew wrote his 
Survey of Cornwall, it conſiſted of little elſe than the ruins 


In the reign of 
of ancient buildings, which ſufficiently ſhewed it had once 


been a place of conſequence. It had a ftrong caftle, and. 


a large ſtructure, where the ancient dukes af Cornwall kept 
their courts; it alſo enjoyed ſeveral confiderable privileges, 
eſpecially by favour of the Black Prince, who, as duke of 
Cornwall, reſided here. But ſince the time of James I. 
the town has greatly recovered itſelf, and is now one of the 


largeſt and beſt built places in Cornwall. It is ſeated on 
a hill, has a market on Saturday, well frequented ; is the 


reſidence of e of faſnion, and one of the ſtan- 
nary towns for 


: it is- alſo ſuppoſed to include more 
gentlemen's ſeats and lordſhips than any other in England. 


nwall. The church is large, and the 


town-hall a handſome building, erected on pillars; 
and on the top a turret, containing a clock with four dials. . 


Here is likewiſe a curious conduit, a -meeting-houſe, and a 
free ſchool, A very conſiderable trade is carried on here 


— 


with the neighbouring towns, in boots and ſhoes; and 


large quantities of yarn, for the clothiers of Deyonſhire, 


are ſpun here. Here are ſeven annual fairs, viz. on Shrove 
Monday, Monda ſe ennight before Eaſter, Holy Thurſday, 


Auguſt 15, St. Matthew, September 21, and December 10. 
3 | 
A few 


cſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
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'# The other Half-Stone.“ 


Chao, 


that they were origina 


* ſcription, in very antiq 


of his ſoul. 


6 * miles to the north of this town, in the pariſh of 


| ; | jece of antiquity, which they call 
Ie. Cleere, 18 3 33 Tais monument at F 
ſtones ſeparated ſrom one another, and a xed 

= 4 wy but by mortifts in each, ſeem to indicate 
. 7 lly joined together. Both' are 'curi- 
work; and on one of them is an in- 
ue characters, 1 —— * 
arth. of Doniert, (one of the kings of ornwall, who 
2 drowned in the year 782) gave this land for the good 


- 


ouſly carved in drapery 


Not far diſtant from the above monument, is a 2 of 


rocks placed one upon another, and called Wring-Cheeſe, 


from ſome of them reſembling large cheeſes preſſed by the 


ſuperincumbent weight. CES INI | : 
4 his remarkable — of rocks, which attracts the admi- 


ration of all travellers, is thirty-two feet high ; and the 
ſtones towards the top, being prodigiouſly larger than thoſe 
in the middle, or nearer the foundation, project ſo far over 


the middle part, that it has been a matter of wonder how 


ſo ill conſtructed a pile could, for ſo many ages, reſiſt the 
ſtorms of this expoſed ſituation, Some are of opinion, 
that this enormous pile is the work of art, but the gene- 
The up- 


rality of writers think it was ſormed by nature. ; 
per is ſaid to have been formerly a logan, or rocking + 
I eaſily moved 


ſtone, which, while it was entire, might be e 
eh a pole % but great part of the — which kept one 
end of it in an equipoiſe with the other, having long fince 


been taken away, the upper ſtone is now immoveable. On 
. the top are ar regular baſons, but part of one of them is 


broke off, From theſe particulars there is great reaſon to 
think that this pile was formerly conſecrated to ſome reli- 
ious purpoſe ; perhaps it was one of the rock deities of the 


ids. 


About a mile to the northward of the village of St. Cleere, 
and near the above pile of rocks, is another remarkable 


piece of antiquity, formerly conſiſting of three circles, 
marked out by ftones in their peripheries, and having their 
centers in a right line; but of rhe ſtones are now 
taken away. 'The country people call this monument the 
Hurlers, from a vulgar tradition that the ftones were once 
men, thus transformed, as a puniſhment for their hurling 
(a ſport common in Cornwall) an the Sabbath. OI 
| 4 5 the borough of Leſkard, we paſſed near the banks 
of the river to Loo, or Low, fituated at the mouth of 
the river of the fame name, about two hundred and thiirty- 
two miles from London. This town is governed by nine 
burgeſſes, one of whom is annually choſen mayor, with a 
court of aldermen and recorder. It firſt enjoyed the privi- 
lege of ſending members to parliament in the thirteenth 

ear of the reign of queen Elizabeth. The manor is held 
by the corporation of the dutchy of Cornwall, at the annual 
rent of twenty ſhillings. The town ftands in the pariſh of 
St. Martin's, and the church is only a chapel of caſe. The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in pil- 
chards, the fiſhery of which is here carried on to great ad- 
vantage. The town has a wall next the fea, and on it a 
battery of four guns. Here is a market on Saturday, and 
two fairs; the firſt on the thirteenth of Feb „ and the 
ſecond on the tenth of October, both far cattle. 

On the other ſide of the river is the borough of Weſt- 
Low, which firſt ſeat members to parliament in the fixth 
year of Edward VI. Theſe two boroughs are joined to- 

ether by a bridge of fifteen arches, and one hundred and 

rty-one yards in length, built acroſs the river, which is 
navigable for veſſels of conſiderable burthen ; and the har- 
bour below the bridge commodious. 8 

Weſt-Low, which is alſo called Port Pigham, is governed 
by twelve burgeſſes, one of which is annually elected 
mayor, and a recorder. The jon holds the manor 
of the dutchy of Cornwall at the annual rent of twenty- 
four ſhillings. Here was formerly a chapel of eaſe to the 
church at Talland, in which rariſh it ſtands; but the cha- 
5 having, ſome years ſince, been converted to a town- 
"all, the inhabitants go to Talland to hear divine ſervice. 
Here is a fair for. cattle, &c. on the fifth of March. 

In the neighbourhood of Weſt-Low are the remains of a 

bman work, called the Giant's Hedge. It is a lar 


mound, extending from the valley in which this borough is 


C R N W AI. I. 


withlel. 


| 


Leryn, on the river F It is rſt viſible 


to a ſeat erected for the ceremony. 


near Weſt-Low, and in ſome places is ſeven feet high ahd 
twenty feet wide at a medium. This riſbank or mound 
ranges up hill and down hill indifferently, has no viſible 
ditch continued on any brow of a hill, as intrenchments al- 
ways have; there is no hollow nor paſs on one fide more 
than the gthers; it is about ſeven miles Jong, and tends 


ſtraight from Low to Leryn creek, in a direct line to Leſt- 


From Low we continued our tour to Fowey, or Fawey, 
a 8 town ſituated on a river of the fame ling," two 
hundred and forty miles from Bondon. It is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, a — cad other 
officers, The corporation enjoy the tolls of the fairs, and 


gon age of the harbour, for which they pay a reſerved rent 
0 


orty ſhillings per annum to the dutchy. It is a large 
and . town, extending above a mile in Aength on 
the of the river. The buildings are handſome; and 


many conſiderable merchants refide here, who on 2 
pr d trade, and have a conſiderable ſhare of the pil - 
chard fiſhery. The church is ancient, but elegant. 


is alſo a free ſchool, and a public hoſpital. 

The harbour of Fowey is fafe and commodious, and had 
formerly a ſtrong fort on each fide of the entrance, built by 
Edward IV. with a chain extended from one to the other, 
quite acroſs the river. The remains of the forts are ſtill 
viſible, and appear as in the view annexed ; but tn: chain 
has long ſince been taken away. The entrance is, ho- 
ever, ſtill defended by block-houſes mounted with cannon. 

This town was formerly in a flouriſhing condition, 
there being at one time above ſixty fail of ſhips of war and 
merchantmen belonging to it, with which the inhabitants 
ſignalized themſelves during ſeveral reigns. In failing by 
ſome of the cinque ports, and refuſing to ſtrike their co- 
lours, a battle enſued, in which the Fowey men were con- 
querors; and, as a memorial of their triumph, quartered 
the arms of all the cinque ports with their own, Fowey is 
ſtill a member of the cinque ports, having obtained that 
honour by ſuccouring ſome ſhips of Rye that were in diſtreſs. 
This borough has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 
thirteenth year of the reign of queen Elizabeth. It has a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs for cattle, one on the 
firſt of May, and the other on the tenth of September. 

Loeſtwithiel is a borough town about two hundred and 
thirty-nine miles ſrom London, and five miles north-weſt 
of Fowey, ſituated on the ſame river, which was former 
navigable as high up as this town, but is now choaked up 
with ſand, which has greatly leſſened its trade. It was for- 
merly the reſidence of the'duke of Cornwall, and the ruins 
of the ducal palace are ſtill to be ſeen on a rifing ground 
at a little diſtance from the town. The place is well built, 
but not populous; and the church is a handſome ſtructure, 
but the ſteeple ſtill carries the marks of the civil war in the 
reign of Charles I. when the great hall and the exchequer, 
belonging to the dukes of Cornwall, were entirely defaced. 

It is governed by a mayor, ſeven — 1 burgeſſes, and 
ſeventeen aſſiſtants, or common council; and enjoys the 
buſhelage of coals, falr, malt, and corn, ſold in the town 
of Fower, together with the anchorage in that harbour, for 
which privilege it pays a' reſerved rent to the dutchy of 
eleven pounds nineteen ſhillings and ten-pence. A ve 
conſiderable trade was formerly carried on here, when the 
river was navigable: ar preſent, the principal part remain- 
ing is a branch of the woollen manufacture. | 

The place has, however, till ſome pcculiar privileges. 
The common jail for all the ſtannaries, and their ſeveral 
weights and meaſures, are kept here: and for many years, 
a very remarkable cavalcade, in memory of the ancient 
ſplendor of this place, as the metropolis of a principality, 
was annually exhibited. The freeholders affembled on 
Low Sunday, when one of them, choſen by rotation, was 
ſaperbly dreffed in royal robes, with a crown on his head 


and a ſceptee in his hand, and mounted on a horſe richly 


capariſoned: * Ih this ſtately manner he proceeded through 
the town, with a ſword of ſtare carried before him, and at- 


| tended by the reſt of the freeholders on horſeback to the 


church, where he was received by the prieſt, and conducted 

hen the ſervice was 

ended, he returned with the fame pomp to a houſe appointed 

for the purpoſe, where an elegant entertainment was pre- 

pared for him and his attendants, at which he — 
8 wi 


3 CORNWALL 


come up to its quay ; and the harbour: is ſo very capagious, 
that the whole navy of England may ride here in the utmoſt 
ſafety ; being next to Milford-Haven, the beſt road for 
ſhipping in Great Britain. The town is well built, and 
its trade very greatly increaſed ſince the reign of king Wil- 
liam III. when packet-boats were eſtabliſhed here for 
| Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt-Indies. Great quantities 
E both in ſpecie and bars, are brought over by thaſe 
veſſels on account of the merchants of London, &c. but 
the Falmouth merchants now carry on a very conſiderable 
trade with the Portugueſe in ſhips of their own, They 


a8 | 
with all the dignity of „being ferved upon the knee, 

with all the ceremony uſed to a ſovereign prince. But this 
. cuſtom has been now laid aſide many years. Here are three 
annual fairs for cattle, &c.. viz. on the twenty-ninth of 
Tau, the twenty-fourth of ; Auguſt, and the ſecond of 

ovember. 1155 , | | 

From Leſtwithiel we proceeded to Grampond, and paſſed. 

through the little town of St. Auſtle, which lies about mid- 
way between them, but has nothing remarkable. It has a 
" {mall market on Fridays, and three annual fairs, viz. on 
, Whitſun-Tueſday, and the tenth of No- 


* 
8 


Good -Frida 
vember, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. have alſo a large ſhare in that profitable branch of com- 
8 is a borough town two hundred and 1 merce, the pilchard fiſhery. 
The church is well built, though formerly only a chapel 


miles from London, and ſituated on the river Fal, over 


which it has a ſtone bridge. It is governed by a mayor, 
eight aldermen, a fates th and a town-clerk. - The cor- 
. poration enjoys many priviieges, particularly a freedom 
from toll throughout the whole county. Theſe privileges 
are held of the dutchy, under a reſerved rent of ten pounds 
eleven ſhillings and one penny per annum. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, a privilege it has enjoyed ever ſince the 
latter end of the reign of Edward VI. It is a very ſmall 
| places, conſiſting — of a ſingle ſtreet, and has no church, 
ut a chapel of caſe to the pariſh church, which is at Creed, 
about a quarter of a mile from the town. A conſiderable 
manufacture of gloves is carried on here; and the market, 
which is on Saturday, is pretty well frequented. It has 
three annual fairs for cattle, viz. on the eightecnth of Ja- 
nuary, the twenty-fifth of March, and the eleventh of 


une, 


Some think t ) 
becauſe it ſtands upon the ſame river, and that its name was 


Ms» 


changed into Grampond, or rather Grandpont, the great 
bridge, on building the bridge acroſs the river. Jobn of 
tion the whole vale of Gram- 


Eltham granted the corpora 
pond, and all the lands of Coytfala, or Falawood, ſtill the 
name of ſome lands near the town, and within the precincts 


of the borough. _ | 


Proceeding. to the ſouthward, along the banks of the 25 | 
e 


we came to Tregony, a borough town ſituated on the 

river, two hundred 7 A om. e It 

was incorporated by James I. is governed by a mayor, 

recorder, and —.— capital burgeſſes. The river is navi- 

gable from this town to Falmouth. We haye already 

mentioned, that an attempt was made in the laſt century to 

der the, river navigable from this town to Grampond 

by one colonel Trevanion, and miſcarried, when almoſt 

completed; for want of aſſiſtance. Here is a manufacture 

of ſerges, 1 employs a number of hands. The manor 
belongs to the ancient and noble family of Boſcawen, to 
whom it deſcended in right of Edward I. A market is 
held here on Saturday; and five annual fairs, viz. on 
Shrove Tueſday, the third of May, the twenty-fifth of 
uly, * firſt of September, and the ſixth of November, 


or cattle, 


St. Mawes, 2 ſmall borough town two hundred and eighty- 
two miles from London. It ſtands on the weſt fide of the 
entrance into Falmouth haven, but is only a hamlet to 
St. Juſt, a town about two miles diſtant, without either 
market, church, chapel, or meeting-houſe. It conſiſts 
only of a ſingle ſtreet under a hill fropting the ſea, and the 
inhabitants ſubſiſt wholly by fiſhing. It has however en- 
| . ſince the fifth year of the rei 

ere is a. fortihcation called St. 


of queen Elizabeth, 
awes Caſtle, built by 


M 


= 


eng BB for the ſecurity of Falmouth-haven ; and 
on th * fide another fortification, called Pen- 


dennis caſtle. St. Mawes caſtle has a platform of guns 
pointing acroſs the channel, level with the water. It has a 
governor, a deputy, and two 
onthe. oppoſite ſide, is ſaid to be the largeſt caſtle, in Eng- 
land, is regularly fortified, and has generally a firong gar- 
ride... . | 1 4 
From gt. Mawes we croſſed the harbour to Falmouth, a 
n ſituated at the mouth of the Fal, two hundred and 
eighty-two. miles from-London. It is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, but ſends no members to parliament, though 
the richeſt and beſt trading town in the whole county. It 


$:+« xy - 


that this — the Voluba of the Romans, 


g 


Kesping hill on the ſame ſide of the river, we came to 


Jayed the privilege of ſending two members to parliament || 


nners. Pendennis calle, 


| 


is; ſo commodioully. ſituated, that ſhips of any burthen | 


of eaſe to the pariſh of St. Gluvias ; but was conſtituted 
a pariſh church by an act of parliament paſſed in the ſix- 
teenth year of the reign of Charles II. The cuſtom-houſe 
for molt of the Corniſh towns, as well as the head collector, 
is eſtabliſhed here, where the duties, including thoſe of 
the other * are very conſiderable. Here is a la 
market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs for cattle, viz. 
on the twenty-ſeventh of July, and the tenth of October. 
About three miles from Falmouth, and on the ſame fide 
of the river, ſtands Penryn, two hundred and ſixty-four 
miles diſtant from London. It was incorporated by king 
James I. and is governed by a mayor, eleven aldermen, a 
recorder, and a common council, who are inveſted with the 
power of trying felons in their own juriſdiction. | 
The town is ſituated on a hill, ſurrounded with ſo 
gardens and orchards, that it appears like a town in a 
A branch of Falmouth harbour flows up on both ſides of 
Penryn, where there is a cuſtom-houſe, quay, and other 
neat buildings adapted to trade. The adjacent country is 
finely divert eh with rivulets, which ſupply the town with 
water. Several reputable merchants reſide in Penryn, 
where a conſiderable trade is carried on to Newfoundland, 
and in catching, ſalting, and exporting pilchards. | 
Some years {ince, a woollen manufactory was eſtabliſhed 
here, by a company of public-ſpirited gentlemen, in order 
to manufacture the wool produced in the neighbourhood, 
which before had been fold, unmanufaRured, to chapmen 
who travel about the country for that purpoſe; or, what 
was ſtill worſe, ſent clandeſtinely to France, in e 
for tea and brandy; to the inconceivable advantage of our 
rival nation, and of the moſt pernicious conſequence to our 
own. This manufacture has ſucceeded even beyond ex- 
pectation, and employs, in its different branches, above a 
thouſand people, The goods they make for ſale, and 
which, by repeated trials, they find they can ſend to fo- 
reign markets as good in quality, and on equal terms with 
the manufacturers in other parts of the kingdom, are coarſe 
broad-cloths, druggets, duffles of all kinds, bays, barra- 
gons figured and plain, watered grogarams, corded and 
gured everlaſtings, figured and plain duroys, pluſhes, du- 
rants and ſhalloons ; . beſides ſome other particulars, not 
conſidered as ſtanding articles. By ſuch a variety of parti- 
culars, they are at liberty toſhift their hands from one kind 
of looms to another, till the greater part of their workmen 
| become capable of almoſt every kind of weaving. This 
enables them to execute any extraordinary orders they may 
uu from their factors; and upon the decline of ſales 
abroad for any one aſſortment, transfer their labourers to 
another branch. By this precaution they are under no ne- 
oeſſity of diſcharging any of their people, and at the ſame 
time enabled to work up all the different ſorts of wobl 
ich the country produces, to the great relief of the in- 
rious poor. ) 
Here was formerly a collegiate church, founded by Bro- 
neſcomb, biſhop of 3 in the year 1270; and the ruins 
of this ſtructure, conſiſting of a tower and part of garden 
walls, are $5 remaining... It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Thomas of Canterbury; conſiſted of a pro- 
voſt, a facriſtry, eleven prebendaries, ſeven vicars, and ſix 
choriſters; and was valued, at the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, at two hundred and ten pounds, thirtcen ſhillings 


and two-pence per annum. 
The manor, together with the tolls of the fairs and 


markets, belong to the corporation, who hold them from 
the biſhop of Exeter, under a ſmall reſerved quit-renf. 


wh 
du 


The markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 2 
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fairs on the firſt of May, 
ewenty-firſt of December ; 


- ttle. x . b. 
* remarkable event happened here in the ſix- 


teenth century. The Spaniards, then at war with Eng- 
land, had found means to land in ſo ſecret a manner 
near Penryn, that the inhabitants had not. the leaſt inti- 
mation of their danger; but as they approached near the 
town, and were juſt going to put their cruel deſign into 
execution, the owners of a puppet-ſhow, which hap- 
ned to be then in the place, were juſt ſetting. Sampſon 
upon the Philiſtines; and the drums and trumpets, which 
were ſounded on that occaſion, being heard by the Spa- 
niards, they imagined that the place was alarmed, and 
that a ſuperior force was coming againſt them; upon 
which they retreated, widh great precipitation, .to their 
ſhips, and before another attempt could be made, were 
obliged to quit the chaſt. A | 

Penrya ſends two members to parliament, and has 
enjoyed that privilege ever fince the firſt year of queen 
Mary's reign. King James II. in purſuance of his 
ſcheme for enſlaving the nation, by putting all corpora- 
tions under the power of the crown, granted this place a 
new charter, whereby the election of their members 
was veſted in the magiſtracy only } but this was fo evi- 
dently ſubverſive of the liberty of the people, that it was 
never practiſed ; and every inhabitant that pays ſcot and 
lot has a vote at the election of repreſentatives. 

From Penryn we made a pleaſing voyage, by water, 
to the borough town of Truro. The country, on both 
ſides, is beautifully pleaſant, and finely diverſified with 
hills, vales, and gentlemen's ſeats. 

Truro is ſituated between two rivers, at the upper end 
of one of the arms of Falmouth Haven, two hundred 
and ſeventy- four miles diſtant from London. The two 
ſmall rivers above-mentioned, which almoſt ſurround the 
place, form a large wharf, with a commodious quay for 
veſſels of about an hundred tons burden. It was firſt 
incorporated by king John, and- a- new charter after- 
wards granted queen Elizabeth ; and is now governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen choſen out of twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The mayor of Truro 
is alſo mayor of Falmouth, and the quayage. of goods 
ſhipped or landed there belongs to this corporation. 
When the mayor is elected, the mace is delivered up to 
the lord of the. manor, till ſixpence for Rag, in 
the town is paid, by way of er and then 
it is returned to the mayor by the lord's ſteward. 

The ſtreets of Truro are regular; and the church, 
which is very capacious, and of the old Gothic archi- 
tecture, not inferior to any in the county. The mar- 
ket-houſe is large, and well adapted to the purpoſe; 
and the town- hall, where the quarter ſeſſions of the 
peace for the ſouth and north diviſions are held, is a 
handſome building. . 

This is one of the towns for coining tin, and the lord 
warden of the ſtannaries holds his parliament here. | 

By a charter granted. in the thirty-third year of Ed- 
ward I. the tinners of Cornwall were made a diſtinct 
body from thoſe of Devonſhire ; whereas, before that 
time, it was the cuſtom for the tinners of both counties 
to meet on Hengiſton-hill every ſeventh or eighth year, 
in order to conſult the common intereſt of both parties. 
Two coinages yearly. were alſo granted by this charter; 
and the tinners had the liberty. of ſelling their_own tin, 
unlefs the king inſiſted on purchaſing it himſelf, _ 

A further explanation of. the, Corniſh privileges and 
laws was made in the fifticth year of Edward III. and 
their liberties confirmed and enlarged by parliament in 


all of them chiefly for the 


the Rn Richard II. the third of Edward IV. the | 
in the ſtannary parliament, which is generally held at 


hrſt of Edward VI, the firſt and ſecond of Philip and 


Mary, and in the ſecond year of Elizabeth; and the 
time to time been made in this court, have been of the 


whole ſociety. of the tinners of Cornwall, till then 
reckoned as one body, was divided into four parts, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the principal tin- mines of 
that time. One general warden was conſtituted to do 
juſtice in law and equity, with an appeal from his de- 
cifion to the duke of Cornwall in council only, or for 
want of a duke of Cornwall, to the crown. 


the ſeventh of July, and the 


and 


The lord-warden appoints a vice-warden to determine 
2 


3 

alf ſtannary diſputes every month: he conſtitutes alſo 
four ſtewards, one for each of the four ſtannaries, whd 
hold their courts every three weeks, and decide by juries 
of ſix perſons, with an appeal reſerved to the vice-war- 
den, thence to the lord-warden, and thence, finally, to 
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the prince's council, 
On this footing the eſtabliſhment continued 
till the reign of Henry VII. when Arthur, eldeſt ſon to 
that king, and conſequently duke of Cornwall, made 
certain conſtitutions relating to the ſtannaries, which the 
tinners refuſed to obſerve ; and indulging themſelves in 
other - irregularities | inconſiſtent with their charters, 
Henry VII. after the death of Arthur, ſeized their 
charter as forfeited ; but upon their making proper ſub- 
miſſion, gfarited them a new charter, by which all their 
former. privileges were reſtored, and enlarged with this 
honourable and important addition, that no law relating 
to the tinners ſhould be enacted without the conſent of 
twenty-four gentlemen tinners; ſix to be choſen by 
each of the ſtannary diviſions. This charter was con- 
firmed by another in the twentieth of Elizabeth, when 
it being found inconvenient that the conſent of the whole 
twenty-four ſhould be required, it was declated; that; 
at the meeting of every corivocation, or parliament of 
tinners, the conſent of ſixteen ſtannators ſhould be ſufſi- 
cient to enact any law. Accordingly, when any more 
than ordinary difficulties occur, and either new laws for 
the better regulation of the tinners and their affairs, or a 
more explicit declaration and enforcement of the old 
ones becomes neceſſary, the lord-warden, by commiſſion 
from the duke of Cornwall, or, if there be no duke, 
from the crown, iſſues his precept to the four principal 
towns of the ſtannary diſtricts, viz. Launceſton, Leſt- 
withiel, Truro, and Helſton. Accordingly each town 
chuſes ſix members; and the twenty-four ſo choſen, 
called ſtannators, conſtitute the parliament of tinners. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter _— 
being lord- warden, the tinners perceiving, that by 
charter of Henry VII. no law could be enacted, - unleſs 
the whole number of ſtannators concurred ; propoſed, 
that twenty-four other ſtannators ſhould be choſen, ſix 
at each of the tin-courts held at every ſtannary, and 
returned by the ſteward : that theſe ſhould be added ta 
the former number, in order to make forty-eight mem 
bers; and that the majority of that number, or as many 
as ſhould aſſemble of that number, ſhould be enabled to 
make laws. This propoſal, however, did not take ef- 
fect; but in the'year 1674, ſome terms and claims in- 


ſiſted upon by the crown, meeting with great oppoſition, 


the ſtannators, who then laboured under great difficul- 
ties, named to the then vice-warden fix perſons for each 
ſtannary, and defired they might be ſummoned by the 
vice-warden to meet and conſult with that convocation; 
Since that time it is uſual, though not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, fot every ſtannator to name an aſſiſtant ;/ and theſe 
twenty-four affiſtants form a kind of ſtanding council, 
emble in a different but adjacent apartment, in 
order to be at hand to inform their principals of: the re- 
ſult of calculations, difficulties, and the ftate of things 
among the lower claſs of tinners, which the ſtannators 
might not otherwiſe be ſo well acquainted with. The 
ſtannators, for the more regular diſpatch of - buſineſs, - 
chuſe their ſpeaker, and preſent him to the lord-warden 


to be approved. Whatever is enacted by this body of 
tinners, . muſt be ſigned by the ſtannators, the lord-war- 


den, or, in his abfence; the vice-warden, who then 
ſides and afterwards by the duke of Cornwall, or the 
ſovereign; and when thus paſſed, has all the authority, 
with tegard to tin- affairs, as an act of the whole legiflature. 

Such is the conſtitution and manner of enacting laws 
Truro ; and the many wife regulations that have from 
utmoſt advantage to the miners and proprietors of the ſoil. 

The chief trade of Truto conſiſts in ſhipping off tin 
and copper ore, which abounds in the hills between this 
place and St. Michaels, where many mines have lately 
been opened, the trade for the ore of that meta] having 
greatly increaſed ſince the copper companies of Briſtol 
and Wales were formed. D 


About 


* 


oy i y 


40 


black friars was founded in Kenwyn-ſtreet, but there are 
no remains of the. ſtructure how to be ſeen. And at 
St. Probus, a little to the gorth-eaſt of Truro, there 
was, before the conqueſt, a college of ſecular canons, 
which was given to the church of Exeter by Henry I: 


the rei | 
— of Cornwall. os: __—_ ate choſen by the 
corporations and returned by the mayor. 14 
The — are held here on N 8 = _ 
days; and the fairs, which are principally for the ſale o 
rattle, on Wedneſday after Mid-Lent neu; Wed- 
neſday in Whitſun- week, the nineteenth of November, 
and the eighteenth of December. | 5 
After viewing the ancient borough town of Truro, 


we returned by water to Falmouth, being deſirous of 


viſiting the famous point of land called the Lizard, the 
farewell cape to moſt ſhips going to the ſouthward. 
;- Accordingly we croſſed Helford-haven, and in bur 
way — Cave, fituzted about a mile and a 
half to the north-weſt of the Lizard point. The way 
don to this cave from the adjacent hill, is extreme! 
h and narrow, the path being only a ſingle tract 
_ by the horſes which carry ſand. From this path 
you enter a moſt lonely cave, the ſand of which is of a 


Cc O RN W AL . 
About the end of the reign of Henry III. a convent of | 


is carefully ſelected from the other ſorts of elay; barrelled 


1 


Truro. ſends two members to-parliament, and has en- 
joyed that privilege ever ſince the twenty-third year of 
n of Edward I. this being one of the five ancient 
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t 
f | glofly, tranſparent, and becomes white in the fire, and 


. 


1 
' 


* 


mixed colour; partly blue, and partly glittering. Theſe 


ſands are diſperſed in many turning and winding paſ- 
ſages, among rocks, and vaſt maſſes of the cliff the 
Foundations of which have been waſhed away by the ſea, 
and ſeparated from the adjoining high-lands. The ſandy 
walks lead to many grottoes, which are poliſhed too 
often by the tides to afford any cavernous plants ; but at 
the foot of the rocks, many baſons, or baths of cryſtal 


water, are formed in the ſands by the eddy of the waves. 


In ſome places there is ſprinkled a foft unctuous in- 
.cruſtationy reſembling bees-wax, both to the ſight and 
touch, of which the narrow crevices between the rocks 
are full. This incruſtation does not appear to be an 
exſudation through the pores of the rock, but rather 
waſhed out of the crevices, and returned by the waves, 
till it ticks faſt, and forms a kind of enamel upon the 
des of the rocks. On the eaſtern ſide of this cave, the 
rocks in general are more gritty and crumbling ; and 
between them ſome few and | veins. of a white and 
red -marbled clay, one ſpecies. of which is called. ſoap- 
rock, aud by naturaliſts ſteatites It has indeed been 
Aid, chat all the cliffs near the Lizard conſiſt of this 
earth; but chis is a miſtake : ſome, as we have already 
obſerved; is found in Kynan's Cave, and poſſibly more 
may, on a more careful ſearch, be diſcovered in the adja- 

cent cliffs. But the moſt pure, and, at the ſame time, 
the greateſt plenty of the ſteatites is found about a mile 
further to the north, where deſcending into a narrow 
valley, about two hundred paces from the ſummit of the 
hill; we found; on our leſt hand, a ftraw-coloured, ſoft, 
Gay, mixed with a browniſh red, and laid bare 
tumbling down of the ſod, which originally co- 
vered it. This courſe of clay was about a yard thick, 
eaſily cut-with a knife, and compreſſed by the hand. 
As we walked a few yards farther down, the left hand 
cliff became a perpendicular folid face of black hard 
None, at the foot of which was a channel or vein about 
eight feet wide, of the ſoap-rock, of different colours, 


cloud of the fineſt parts continues ſuſpended ; mixed 
with oil, it becomes greaſy : *tis alſo too fat to make a 
body of colour for painting in water, and makes no ef- 
feryeſcence with aqua-fortis. It is very abſorbent, and 
takes ſpots out of filk without injuring the colour. This 


up; and almoſt wholly engroſſed by people employed by 
the managers of the porcelain manufactures. . 

T be principal property of this ſcap-earth is, that it 
ſtands the fire in a wonderful manner; and though, 
when taken out of its bed, it often appears of different 
colours, yet the ſcrapings of almoſt every kind are whi 


even increaſes in whiteneſs the longer it is continued 
there. This is doubtleſs owing to the different portions 
of talc and amianthos contained in its compoſition, 
which prevents its vitrification, and renders porcelain 
ware more tough and tenacious. EF. 

Having thus carefully viewed the veins of ſteatites, and 
the romantic cave of Kynan, we continued our route to 
the famous headland called the Lizard, from whence there 
is an unbounded view of the Engliſh channel; but no- 
thing remarkable, except the light-houſes, erected here 
for the ſafety of ſhips' coming in or going out of the 
channel. Theſe light-houſes are built in the form of a 
cone, and the lanthorn, or upper part, conſiſts of ſaſh- 
lights of the beſt crown-glaſs ; each pane. being. one foot 
nine inches and a half high, by one foot five inches and 
a half wide. On the floor of this lanthorn is fixed a 
ſubſtantial ſquare iron grate, barred on each ſide, in 
which a large coal fire is lighted every night, and a pair 
of bellows, Jike thoſe uſed by ſmiths, fixed in ſuch a 
manner, as to blow the fire when wanted. The lan- 
thorn is covered with a coving canopy roof, in the 
middle of which there is a large chimney for diſcharging 
the ſmoke. There is a gallery railed in round the lan- 
thorn, by which the windows are repaired when broken, 
The whole building is plaſtered and painted white, 
which tenders: theſe light-houſes a uſeful ſea- mark by 
day, as the light of the fires does by night. 

The borough town of Helſton is about nine miles from 
the Lizard Point, and two hundred and ninety-four from 
London: It is fituated on the river Lo, or Cober, neat 
its influx into the ſea; and has a tolerable good har- 
bour, where many ſhips take in their lading of tin. 

It is a large and populous place, conſiſting of four 

ſtreets, built in the form of a croſs, and a ſtream of 
limpid water running through each. At the interſection of 
thoſe ſtreets, ſtands the market-houſe, which is a lar 
convenient building. Here is alſo a guild-hall, where the 
aſſembly for the weſtern diviſion of the ſhire meet. It is 
alſo one of the towns appointed for the coining of tin. 
The church is capacions, and has a' ſteeple ninety feet 
high, which makes a good ſea- mark. 
HFelſton has enjoyed the privilege of ſending members 
to parliament ever ſince the twenty-third of Edward I. 
being one of the five ancient boroughs of Cornwall, but 
was not incorporated till the twenty- ſeventh of queen 
Elizabeth, who appointed it to be governed by a mayor, 
choſen annually on the twenty-ninth of September; four 
aldermen, who are to be of the common council; and 
twenty-four aſſiſtants. The manor belongs to the prince 
of Wales, as duke of Cornwall. King John exempted 
the inhabitants of this place from paying toll any where, 
but in the city of London, and from being impleaded 
any where but in their own borough. 


milk- white, ftraw-coloured, and. veined with green, 
duarkiſh red and purple. There are alſo, in this wide 
. - - courſe, ſeveral ſtony ſubſtances, of no affinity to the 
_ * Keatites.* As we came farther down, and nearer to the 
Aevel of the ſea, we obſerved the vein of ſteatites, con- 
\. acted into a courſe of fourteen inches wide, but of a 
more uniform conſiſtence, the ſolid rock making a 
ſmooth; wall for it on either fide. Beſides this yein, 
there are two or three ſmall ones in the fide of the chff. 
| We have already. obſerved, that there are different 
| | Kinds of _ 1 or 2 5 the par is 
1 | 5 t after. is is a cloſe-grained gloſſy clay, 
| 0 Ss. — white colour, and — diſſolves = — ; 
is taſteleſs, ſticks a little to the tongue, depoſits a yel- 
- Jowiſh purple ſettlement at the bottom, above which a 


— 


ere was formerly a priory and a caſtle, but few 

veſtiges of either are now to be ſeen. The priory was 
dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and endowed, at the 
diſſolution of monaſteries, with an annual revenue of 
twelve pounds fixteen ſhillings and four - pence. 5 

Helſton has a market on Saturday; and ſeven annual 
fairs, viz. on the Saturday before Mid-Lent Sunday, 
Saturday before Palm- Sunday, Whitſun-Monday, the 
twentieth of July, the ninth of September, the eighteenth 
of November, and the ſecond Saturday before Chriſtmas 
day; all for the ſale of cattle. | 
.  Marazion, or, as it is generally called, Market- Jew 
is a ſmall town; about eight miles of Helſton, an 
two hundred and eighty- four from London, It ſtands — 
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ov of the fea called Mount's Bay, and has a harbour, 

| hes frequented, being neither ſafe nor commodi- 
ous. The place itſelf is inconſiderable, though it has a 
ſmall market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs for the 
Gale of cattle, viz. on Saturday three weeks before 
Eaſter- eve, and on the twenty-ninth of September, In 
tte reign of Henry VIII. this town was burnt by the 
"—_ Coluvian, a ſmall hamlet, about a mile and a half 
from Market-Jew, .is a chalybeate ſpring, remarkable 
for its cures in ſcrofulous diſeaſes. It is diuretic, and 
paſſes off foreibly by perſpiration. The bed through 
which the water flows, is a looſe pebbly ground, mixed 
with a gravelly. clay, blended with ochre and iron ore, 
whence both the taſte and (ſmell of the water proceed. 
Tt turns of a reddiſh, purple on being mixed with a ſo- 
lution of galls ; with green tea, a lighter purple; with 
oak- leaves, a blue-black, with a purple caſt ; and with 
ſyrup violets, it becomes a deep green. The water in 
e well is almoſt blood- warm; and hen ſuffered to reſt 


- 
. 


a conſiderable time, a film, or ſkig, of different colours, 


gathers on its ae. ö 8 
From Market-Jew we paſſed over to St. Michael's 
Mount. This is a pretty high rock, ſeparated by the 
tide from the main land. At the foot of the rock is a 
ſmall town, and a pier, where ſhips may lie in ſafety. 
We have given a, view of this famous mount on the 
copper-plate annexed, where the above-mentioned pier 
is ſeen. On the ſummit. of the rock is an old caſtle, 
once a priory of Benedictine monks, founded by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor; but ſome time before the year 1085, 
it was annexed to the abbey. of St. Michael's in Nor- 
mandy, by Robert earl of Merton and Cornwall. After 
che ſuppreſſion . of alien priories, it was given firſt to 
King's College, Cambridge, by Henry VI. and after- 
wards to Sion Abbey in Middleſex, by Edward IV. At 
the diſſolution of monaſteries, it had poſſeſſions valued at 
one hundred and ten pounds twelve ſhillings and one 


penny per annum. 


Being very deſirous of viewing the iflands of Scilly, ſo | 
long famous in hiſtory, we embarked at St. Michael's 
| their invaſions. 
have. it, that it was built by the giants, and thence call 
it the Giant's Caſtle. ' 


Mount, on board a fmall fiſhing-veſſel, and in twelve 
Hours landed in St. Mary's, the largeſt of the. Scilly 
iſlands. In our e we 
dangerous rock called the Wolf, either from its devour- 
ing ſo many veſſels as ſplit upon it, or, more probabl 


from the dreadful howlings which the waves continually 
make by daſhing againſt it. It lies about eight leagues 
S. W. dy S. of St. Michael's Mount; and nearly in the 
ſame tract, at the diſtance of five leagues from St. Mi- 
chael's, lies another dangerous cluſter of rocks called 


the Rundleſtone. 


lous and beſt cultivated of all the iſlands of Scilly. It is 
three miles long and two broad, contains about 2 hun- 


dred inhabitants, and pays an annual rent of three hun- 


dred pounds to the earl of Godolphin, the lord proprietor 
8 ä high above the ſurface of the rock, and the inner front 
The old town, formerly the principal place in the 


of theſe iſlands. ”" 


Hand, is ſituated at the eaſtern angle of a ſmall. cove or 
creek. Behind the town, which is now decayed, con- 
ſifting only of a few : poor; cottages covered with thatch, 
are the remains of a fortreſs, called the Old- Town Caſtle. 


But the cove at-Old-Town being ſmall, rocky, and 
expoſed to the ſouth, winds, the inhabitants removed to 


another ſituation, about a mile diſtant, where there is a 


large ſandy pool, and a neighbouring peninſula, which 
ſeems to have been formed by nature for a fortification. - 
The above pool is ſo very capacious, that an hundred 
fail of ſhips may ride ſafely in it: the anchorage is good, 


the bottom being ſoft and oozy. This pool opens into 


the road where the largeſt ſhips may ride. At the weſt. 
end of the town is a fine pier, finiſhed, in the year 1750, 


by lord Godolvhin, at the expence of eleven hundred 
pounds. It is four hundred and thirty feet long, twenty 

feet wide in the narroweſt part, twenty-three feet wide 
at, the pier-head, and has ſixteen feet depth of water on 

2 ſpring, and ten feet on a neap-tide. Veſſels of one 

hundred and fifty tons burthen may lie ſecurely in this 
Pier, even cloſe to the quay, or along the ſtrand, 
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ed near that famous and 


11 
Above the town, on a high piece of land running off 


into the ſea, and termed the Hew, is a ſmall fort called 


Star-Caſtle, from its ſnape. It was built about the year 
1593, by Sir Francis Godolphin, who was governor of 
theſe iſlands in the time of queen Elizabeth. The ſtand- 
ard is diſplayed upon the rampart, which is connected by 
a foſs with the governor's houſe. 

A wide tertaſs is extended from the caſtle to the bar- 
racks, ſituated at the entrance into the lines, which 


were originally intended to have been carried entirely 
round the peninſula. , The magaz 


| ine, in which the arms 
and military ſtores are depoſited, is ſituated contiguous 
to one of the baſtions. he 

"Below theſe lines, the town above-mentioned, called 
Hew- town from the peninſula, is ſituated. The princi- 
pal inhabitants and tradeſmen live in this place, and here 
the cuſtom-houſe is erected. b f 

Beſides the fortifications already mentioned, a fort was 
begun in the time of Henry VIII. on a hill above the 
pool; but the impropriety of the ſituation being ſoon 
diſcovered, it was never finiſned. We alſo obſerved, on 
all the ſhores of this iſland where it was poſſible for an 
enemy to land, the remains of block-houſes, batteries, 
with breaſt-marks reaching from one to the other. 
Theſe are all modern works, and were probably erected 
during the civil war of Charles I. There is, however, 
a very large ſtructure, called the Giant's Caſtle, which 
owes its origin to more early times. 

It is ſituated on a promontory, which, towards the 
ſea, exhibits the appearance of a prodigious pile of 
rocks, heaped on one another. This ſtupendous pile 
has alſo a ſharp declivity towards the land, and at the 
foot of it a ditch croſſing a neck of land from ſea to ſea. 


Beyond this ditch is a low rampart in the ſame direction, 


next a ſecond ditch with a higher rampart ; and laſtly, 
near the ſummit of the crag, a wall of ſtone encom- 
paſſing the whole, except where the natural rocks ren- 
dered any farther ſecurity unneceſſary. 
Who were the builders of this ſtructure, is now im- 
poſſible to be known: perhaps it may be imputed to the 
Danes or Saxons, and was erected during the time of 
The country people, however, will 


On a rock adjacent to this caffle, is an ancient temple 


of the Druids. The top of the rock is cleared from 


all protuberances by art, and on the ſurface the large 
ſtones, which form the temple, are placed: it is of an 
elliptical form, one hundred and ſeventy - two feet from 
north to ſouth, and one hundred and thirty-eight from 


eaſt to weſt. On the edges of the area are nine vaſt 
| RIBS I tones ſtill remaining, together with ſeveral others of a 
St. Mary's is not only the largeſt, but the moſt popu- 


ſmaller ſize, planted in the periphery of the ellipſis. 
There is no uniformity in the ſhape of the ſtones, nor 
are they placed at equal diſtances, as appears from ſome 
parts where none of the ſtones have been removed. One 
ſtone on the.edge of this temple is ſeven feet ten inches 


of it twenty feet long; it is forty feet in girt, and on 
its ſurface are thirteen diſtin and curious Paſons ſunk 
into it; and about five paces from it is a rude pillar fallen 
down. A few paces nearer the center of the ellipſis, is 
a flat rock, having three baſons on its top; and in a right 
line, on the other ſide of the center, is another flat rock, 
with four baſons on its top. In the tranſver meter, 
and about two thirds from the center, towards the ſouth, 
is a third flat rock, with four baſons on its ſurfaces and, 
in all probability, there was originally a fourth, at the 
ſame diſtance from the center towards the north ; fo that 
ſomething of deſign appears even among this heap of 
rude ſtones, What might be the uſe of theſe baſons, 
cannot now be known; but doubtleſs they were ſubſer- 
vient to the ſuperſtition of the Druids ; for the floor of 


this antique monument ſufficiently indicates, that it was 


once a place conſecrated to religious worſhip, as it could 
not ſerve as a ſepulchre. Perhaps they were intended to 


receive and preſerye, in their utmoſt purity, the waters 


that fall from the heavens, in order to be uſed in religi- 
ous rights: this ſeems the more probable, as not far 


from the Giant's Caſtle, and fronting a large groupe of 


12 | 
rock-baſons, there ſtands a prodigious rock, of a thin 
- pyramidal form, twelve feet at the baſe, and thirty feet 
<i ; probably.an object of the Druid devotion. 
a cove, called Porthelik, about a mile north-caſt of 

the Giant s Caſtle, the body of that great ſea-captain, 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, after his ſhipwreck in the yeat 1707, 
was ſound, naked, and not to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
moſt common ſailor; and in the ſand, which naturally 
offered its boſom for a ſepulchre, it was interred. © The 
nature of the place would have rendered it doubly inhu- 
man, not to have buried him, whoever he was. Ac- 
cordingly Horace (Ode 28. Lib. 1.) makes this the firſt 
argument to- beſpeak the ſame friendly office after a like 
misfortune. l 

Stay traveller, and let thy generous breaſt 

Gueſs the ſad tale, and bear my bones to reſt: 

See where, at hand, theſe ſports of wind and wave, 

May find the wiſh'd for, tho” a ſandy grave. 


Some time after the body was taken up, and conveyed 

to Weſtminſter-Abbey ; but a ſmall pit on the ſandy 
fill marks the place of his firſt interment. 

The ancient ſepulchres are of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Caves and Barrows. Both are very 
numerous in all the Scilly iſlands ; but the moſt remark- 
able of the former is called the Giant's Cave : the mouth 
of it is four feet ſix inches wide, thirteen feet eight inches 
long, and three feet fig | 
cave is covered, from end to end, with large flat ſtones, 
and upon this floor is a tumulus of rubbiſh. The ſheep 
in the adjacent paſture take ſhelter in this ancient cave. 
All the barrows are conſtrued in the ſame manner, 
The outer circles are compoſed of large ſtones placed on 
their ends; and the heap, within this circle, conſiſts of 
ſmaller ſtones mixed with eatth and clay. Moſt of them 
have a cavity. in the.center, covered with flat ſtones, by 
which the weight of the materials above them \s ſup- 
In ſome the cavity is very ſmall, and in others 
to compoſe the principal figure in the whole 


ſo large as 
monument. | | I 
At our return from viewing theſe monuments of anti- 
tiquity, we viſited the church, 'which is ſituated near the 
beach of the cove of Old Town. It is a decent ſtruc- 
ture, built in the form of #croſs, though not ſo old as 
the reformation. It has no tower, but at the weft end 
are two covered niches for two bells. 5 
After viewing the iſland of St. Mary's, we croſſed the 
channel, which is not two miles wide, and landed on the 
ſouthern point of the iſland of Treſcaw, called by ſome 
writers St, Nicholas's iſland. It is about a mile and a 


half long, and a mile broad ; contains about forty fami- 
= and pays eighty pounds a year rent to the lord pro- 


: The firſt object that engaged our attention, after land- 
ing in Treſcaw, was an old breaſt-work, of an irregular 
and uneven plan. It is called Oliver's Battery, but ſeems 
to have been the work of a more dr age: Not far 
from this battery, is a moſt beautiful pool of freſh water, 
called the Abby-pond. It is near half a mile in length, 
and a furlong broad, and ſurrounded with a delightful 
turf, without either briar, thiſtle, . . $40.8 

On a gently riſing ground, fronting the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of this pond, ſtood the Abby-church. - The 
ſtructure is now in ruins, and the greater part of the ma- 
terials carried off by the peaſants, with which they have 
erected a few mean ges below it. The door, how- 
ever, with two handſome and capacious arched openings, 
and ſeveral windows, ftill remain. They are all caſed 
with free ſtone like that found in the quarries of Normandy. 

The next object we intended to vifit was the old 
caſtle; but being informed by the perſons who accom- 
. panied us, that there was a very remarkable ſtone, about 
a muſket-ſhot from the caſtle, we walked to it, and 
found it to be a large prodigious rock, flat on the ſurface, 
and placed a little ſhelving. The length of it is nineteen: 
feet, and the breadth ſeven feet fix inches. Round this 
enormous ſtone is a trench edged with a bank-compoſed 
of ſmaller ſtones, thirty-ſix feet in diameter; but whe- 
. ther it was originally an altar, or one of the rock deities 
'of the ancient 7 cannot now be known. 
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t inches high. The whole 


. 8 

The old caſtle, now in ruins, was once a large pile of 
building, but very badly ſituated to anſwer the intention. 
From the ſquare form of the doors, &c. it does not ſeem 
to be older than Henry VIII. We have already ſaid, 
that the ſituation of this caftle was badly choſen, the 
ſteep craggy hill on which it ſtands being alone a ſufi- 
cient. defence againſt any enemy's landing thereabouts ; 
and there could be little danger on the land- ſide, where 
the lines of a fortification, regularly divided into curtin 
and baſtions, are ſtill remaining. The impropriety of 
this ſituation, however, ſeems to have been ſoon per- 
ceived, as this was ſuffered to decay; and another, nearer 
the water's edge, was erected out of its ruins. 

This fort, which is now known by the name of Oli- 
ver's Caſtle, ftands on the eaſtern point of the entrance 
into the harbour of New Grynſey. The principal bat- 
tery is only a few feet above the water's edge, ſo that, 
with guns of- nine pounders, it commands entirely the 
mouth of that harbour. Within this battery is a round 
tower, on the top of which is a battery of four pounders. 
The enſtgn ſtaff is fixed in the fide of the parapet, which 
is about fix feet high. er N 

The church here, as in all theſe little iſlands, is ſmall, 
being only twenty-ſeven feet long, and fourteen wide; 
and ſeems to have been erected fince the reformation. 
The inhabitants, however, from a notion of the ſuperior 
ſanctity of the abbey, bury all their dead in that church. 
On this iſland we ſaw the veſtiges of an ancient tin- 
mine, the only work of this kind,. as our companions. 
informed us, now remaining in all the Scilly iſlands. 

. Here we ſaw the inhabitants buſied in making kelp, a 
kind of falt droſs, which they export to Briſtol, and 
other places where there are 3 kelp being a 
principal ingredient in making glaſs: it is alſo uſed in 
the manufactures of ſoap and alum. | 
* "Kelp is made from the aſhes of dry ore-weed, which 
grows. in great plenty on the rocks ſurrounding theſe 
iflands, and principally in the months of June and July; 
for after that time they think it wrong to cut any more 
ore-weed, but let it grow till the fubſequent year. - 
Each iſland has its proper limits affigned for gathering 
the ore- weed, nor will they ſuffer any to cut it be- 

ond his own proper bounds. They go off in their 
— ſometimes to a conſiderable diſtance, and at low 
water cut the weed, &c. from the rocks with hooks, 
load their boats, and return with the tide. As ſoon as 
they land with their cargo, they ſpread it thin upon the 
beach to dry, where they turn it often; and when dry, 
if the weather is likely to prove wet, they cock the ore 
in the ſame manner as hay, but in much ſmaller heaps. 
When the ore is thus prepared, they form a circular 
ſhelving-pit in the ſand ſeven feet diameter, and three 
feet deep, lining the ſides of the pit with ſtones, that 
while they are Rirrin the ore-weed, no earth or ſand 
may mix with the kelp; which would greatly reduce its 
value. The pit being thus finiſhed, they. « To a ſmall 
buſh of furze, lighted; at the bottom, and throw on very 
lightly ſome of the drieſt ore-weed. As the fire gains 
ſtrength, they feed it with freſn ore; and when a ſuffi- 
cient quantity is laid on, and the fire very ſtrong, the 
whole has the appearance of bright glowing embers. 
When it is in this ſtate, they mix and ſtir it with iron 
rakes, from one ſide of the pit to the other, till it begins 
to run, and an imperfect kind of. vitrificatron enſues ; * 
and when the whole maſs is melted, they ſuffer it to reſt, 
by which means it conſolidates into a large lump at the 
bottom of the pit, as in a mould; and when cold, it is 
taken out, broken into proper lumps, and packed into 
caſks for exportation. BEET | 3 | 
Great quantities of kelp. are made in theſe iſlands; 
and we were aſſured, that in the year 1751, the whole 
value of the kelp exported from hence amounted to five 
hundred pounds, | . 

As there is nothing particular in the reſt of theſe 
iſlands, except a light-houſe in the iſland of St. Agnes, 
we ſhall not trouble the reader with a deſcription of them; 
but it may not be improper to obſerve, that the iſland of . 
Scilly, from which the whole cluſtre takes its name, is 
a ſmall iſland compoſed wholly of cliffs and rocks, whoſe | 


| barrenneſs will nqq; ſuffer 


any animal, except birds, to 
inhabit 
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zahl abit them, It forms the S. W. promontory of theſe 
_— . from its great height, is generally the firſt 
land ſeen by ſhips coming from the ſouthward. 
The Scilly iſlands were doubtleſs much better inhabited 
in early times than they are at preſent, the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants now on all the iſlands not amounting 
to more than twelve hundred. There 1s alſo great reaſon 
to think they were formerly much Jarger than at preſent, 
vaſt tracts of land having been ſwallowed up by the ſea, | 
as plainly appears from hedges of ſtone, and other ruins 
viſible on the ſands at low water, and upon which, at 
full ſea, there are twelve feet of water. And as theſe 
lands were every where ſo well incloſed, and carefull 
divided, the iſlands muſt have been well peopled ; and if 
they wete well peopled, they muſt have had towns and 
villages, and theſe towns muſt have been in the low- 
lands, for the ruins in the higher are not ſufficient to 
afford accommodation for great numbers. Theſe iſlands, 
therefore, are greatly ſunk from what they were in an- 
cient times; their towns and low-lands are ſwallowed up 
by the ocean, and what remains, can never reach their 
ancient improvement. But they ſhould not, even in 
their preſent ſtate, be neglected, as they are of the 
greateſt importance to the trade of England, both in 
peace and war. Many things, indeed, which the-pre- 
ſent age conſiders as necellary, are here wanting; but 
the inhabitants, who are ſtrangers to the modern luxury, 
want nothing either for their defence, their ſubſiſtence, 
or the means of procuring every thing neceſſary to render 
life agreeable and happy- Though, in all probability, 
they can never equal the inhabitants of theſe iſlands in 
remote times, yet they are greatly ſuperior to what they 
were ſome ages ago ; their country, as well as their con- 
dition, have been daily improving ever ſince theſe iſlands 
have been in the hands*of the Godolphin family, who are 
ſtill the worthy poſlelors. | 
The preſent inhabitants of theſe iſlands employ them- 
ſelves in huſbandry, fiſhing, and making kelp. Their 
ſituation for the firſt is extremely good, from their inha- 
biting ſuch little iſlands, where the ſea-ſand, and the 
ore- weed, together with the manure from their cattle, 
with a ſoil good for every ſpecies of grain, except 
wheat, ſome of which, however, is cultivated in St. 
Mary's, and plenty of ſtones for fences, afford the 
greateſt encouragement to induſtry. #3, 
But the want of mills is a great diſadvantage. There is 
but one griſt-mill in all the iſlands, and this moved by the 
wind; ſo that in long calms, and other neceſſary defici- 
encies, the inhabitants are obliged to grind their corn in 
hand-mills at home, a convenience which almoſt eyery 
houſe is furniſhed with. But ſhould a ſtorm happen 
between the time the blade appears, and the harveſt, great 
damage is done to the crop, the ſalt ſpray of the fea be- 
ing driven with ſuch violence, that it breaks and burns 
up every thing that is tender, 
They have roots of all kinds, as turnips, carrots, po- 
tatoes, &c, together with pulſe and ſallads. Dwarf 
fruit-trees alſo, ſuch as gooſeberries, currants, raſberries, 
and all other ſhrubs which do not riſe above the hedges, 
flouriſh here. 
Huſbandry is not, however, the ſole employment of 
the inhabitants; great pore of their time is ſpent in fiſh- 
ing. They catch mackrel in great plenty during their 
ſeaſon ; they alſo take great quantities of excellent tur- 
bot, ſole, plaiſe, and ling; the laſt they cure with alt, 
and ſend it dried to many parts of England. They have 
alſo ſome ſalmon, ſalmon-pele, cod, pollock, and other 
fiſh, particularly pilchards, which come into their coves 
ſome time before they reach the bays of Cornwall, and 
might be taken in prodigious quantities, cured, and ſent 
to market, ſooner than thoſe taken by the Corniſh- 
men. But this advantage is totally . F and only 
a few catched to ſupply the wants of the inhabitants. 
The air of theſe iſlands is, in general, healthy, being 
conſtantly f.nyed by the ſea-breezes, riſing from every 
quarter, and upinſected by anꝝ large tracts of marſhy 
grounds; but ſea- fogs are more common here than where 
there are large tracts of land. In the months of June 
and July, when they burn their ore-weed for making 


kelp, the air is filled with a heavy diſagreeable vapour, 
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which is not ſoon diſperſed, During the ſummer, the 
air is very hot, occaſioned by the large tracts of ſand ; 
and in the winter, the ſand is blown up from the caves 
in ſuch clouds, as renders walking abroad very diſagreeable. 

The water from the wells, in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, 
is very good, for they have no running water, except 
after great floods, | 

They have moſt of the uſeful birds known in Eng+ 
land, particularly a ſmall bird, not bigger than a lark, 
of an aſh-colour, called a hedge-chicker, and thought 
by many not inferior to the ortolan. Every ſpecies of 
tame poultry they have here in great perfection. Sea- 
birds, eſpecially puffins, are very numerous ; they build 
among the rocks, and are of a fiſhy taſte. 

Their black cattle are, in general, ſmall. Ore-weed 
is great part of their food ; and ſuch as have been uſed to/ 
it will not thrive, unleſs they have liberty to reſort to 
the ſea ſhore, and feed upon that vegetable. 

Their horſes are ſmall, but lively, and fit for labour. 
their ſheep, though not large, are extremely valuable, 
and their fleſh of a fine taſte, They will feed upon the 
ore- weed, as well as the bullocks. | 

There is neither viper, nor any other venomous crea- 
ture, to be found in theſe iſlands. They have, however, 
a ſpecies of very troubleſome fly, though- not poiſonous. 
They hide themſelves during the day-time, but come 
forth in ſwarms by night, ſpreading themſelves over the 
kitchen, pantry, &c. and devouring every eatable that 
comes in-their way. This fly is called a cock-roche, 
and has four wings of a brown tortoiſe-ſhell colour, It 
is an American fy, and ſuppoſed” to have been brought 
into Fs by opening a ſurgeon's cheſt in one of thoſe 
iſlands. 6 oth, | 

All the ancient hiſtorians inform us, that theſe iſlands 
were once very famous for their tin ; and Strabo tells us, 
that the maſter of a Phcenician veſſel bound hither, per- 
ceiving he was followed by a Roman, ran his ſhip aſhore, 
chuſing rather to riſk his life, ſhip and cargo, than ad- 
mit a partner in this traffic, by ſhewing him the way to 
theſe iſlands, The Romans, however, by perſiſting in 
their reſolution, at laſt accompliſhed their deſign, But 
there are now no tin-mines in theſe iſlands; they are 
therefore ſwallowed up by the ſea, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
the inhabitants had their tin from Cornwall; or that the 
ancients included that county in the general name of 
. ge an appellation they gave to the iſlands of 
Scilly. 1 

Before we conclude our account of the Scilly iſlands, 
we muſt obſerve, that they were the laſt retreat of the 
royal party, in the late civil war. But Cromwell knew 
too Well the value of theſe iſlands, to let them remain in 
any other hands; and accordingly admiral Blake and Sir 
George Aſkue were diſpatched, at the head of a body of 
troops, to reduce them. They landed in Treſcaw with- 
out much oppoſition, the king's party retiring by night 
to St. Mary's, where there were at that time a chouſind 
men more, and among them a great number of officers. 

The royal party being thus retired from Treſcaw, the 
enemy made uſe of the old breaſt-work we have deſcribe 
in our account of that iſland, in order to erect an ad- 
vanced battery that might command the road at St. Mary's. 
This battery covered their camp, which lay on a low 
neck of land about a mile to the north, and, at the ſame 
time, could effectually annoy all ſhips coming in or going 
out of St. Mary's; for when the winds or tides are any 
thing violent, the ſhips muſt either run upon the rocks, 
or come very near this N. X 

In conſequence of this ſkilful diſpoſition of the parlia- 
ment's forces, the king's party were ſo much diſtreſſed, 
that one Mr, Philips was ſent, with an account of their 
ſituation, to the prince, then in Holland, and the cava- 
liers had leave to ſurrender upon the beſt terms they 
could procure. Accordingly eizht hundred ſoldiers, to- 

ether with officers ſufficient to head an army, ſurren- 
deres themſelves on terms of capitulation. 

Theſe iſlands, with regard to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 


are ſubject to the biſhop of Exeter, as they were, before 


the ſee was tranſlated to Exeter, to the biſhop of Cornwall. 
The preſent inhabitants of the Scilly iſlands are very 
civil to ſtrangers, and remarkable for ſpeaking good 
E Engliſh. 
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* which renders them actiie and hardy; and being allo 
| 5 markimen; 


and pilots are not impoſſible to be procured. 


che channel tracers paſſing between the Engliſh and St. 
' weſtward of the Land's-End, the ſhips going from one 


mon to ſee ſeventy or eighty ſail of ſhips in the pier and 


| ſhips into theſe harbours and ſounds, are very alert in their 


- only two men left in the boat, which then returns to the 


being in pain for the conſequence; but cuſtom has ren- 
dere it fo fa ; 


the channel trade from Ireland, Liverpool, Wales and 
"Briſtol, to London, and the ſouthern parts of England, 
" could: not ſubſiſt. For Scilly lying. off the Land's-End 
' could paſs without being viſited by privateers from ſome 
pf theſe roads or harbours. 3 
hee 22 queen Elizabeth was ſo ſenſible of their 
powerful nation by ſea then in the Known world, that 
 Tientenant of Cornwall, to improve and ſtrengthen theſe 
_ "Mands." Accordingly Star-Caſtle, on the iſland of St. 
Mary's, was begu 


"the caſtle, were pretty well defended. ' As ſoon. as the 
*caſtſe was built and garriſoned, houſes were erected te- 


-ent for theltering ſhips bound into either of the channels, | 


"weed and ſea-ſand- for the improvement of the foil. This 


Engliſh. The men, though at other times employed 
about huſbandry, ſpend part of the year in boats and fiſhing, 


much uſed to fowling in the winter, are good markim 
and therefore would ſoon make excellent ſoldiers or 
failors. And it is neceſſary to be remembered, that the 


ſecurity of theſe iſlands muſt chiefly depend upon the | 


' ſpirit and docility of the inhabitants; for their other de- 
lences are rather imaginary than real, the garriſon con- 
the difficulties. of finding the way into theſe harbours, 

experience will be ſufficient to ſurmount the difficulties, 


The ſituation of thele iſlands renders them of great 
dvantage to ſhipping in general bound from the coaſt of 
Taglan to the ſouthward, but of peculiar benefit to all 
George's channel; for being ſituated nine leagues to the 


"of theſe channels to the other, muſt paſs near Scilly ; 


and if they are taken with a 8 wind, which is 
very often the caſe, they generally c 

+ for Scilly, as a place from which they can clear the head- 
lands of England as ſoon as the wind changes. Accord- | 


uſe to bear away 


ingly they are greatly frequented, it being not uncom- 


road of St. Marys. * | 
The inhabitants, who make it their buſineſs to pilot 


profeſſon- As fooh as any ſhips appear in the offing, 
they go ont, ten or twelve together in' one boat, and 


| Pong up. along-ſide, one of them jumps on board the | a 
and two annual fairs, viz. Thurſday after Trinity 


ip, and the boat proceeds to another, and a ſecond 
Pilot leaps into her, then to a third, &c. till there are 


neareſt creek, it being often impoſſible for the two men 
to bring her back to the place from whence ſhe failed. 
A ſtranger cannot behold this piece pf dexterity without 


it ſo familiar, that very few acciderits happen. 
But however uſeful the iſlands of Scilly may be to na- 
vigation in times of peace, they are ſtill more fo in war; 
for were they ever to fall into the hands of an enemy, 


of England, and looking into both channels, no ſhip 


Importance, when at war with the Spaniards, the moſt 


e ordered, and encouraged Sir Francis Godolphin, lord 


n and finiſhed in 1593: a curtin and 
baſtions, on the ſame hill, were alſo erected, and others 
begun. By this means the harbour and pool, juſt below | 


Jow the lines on the edge of the pool, and inhabitants 
enco to ſettle there, as the place was very conveni- 


and at the fame time commodious for fiſhing, ſecure from 
pirates, and national enemies, and had plenty of both ore- 


Had the defired effect, and the iſlands of Scilly have, ever 
lince that period, been continually increaſing. __ 


* While the iſlands were in the hands of the royal party, | 


during the latter end of the civil war, the parliament 
miniſtry fully experienced” the conſequence ; for Whit- 
Jock tells us, that continual complaints were made to the 
— 2 of affairs at London, of the daily capture of 
pipe by the privateers of Scilly. And this gave occaſion 
Tor ſending admiral Blake and Sir George Aſkue to diſ- 
Todge the cavaliers from a poſt which gave them ſuch op- 
r= of diftrefling the trade of England. At the 


. 


og only of about forty invalids; and with regard to | 
I | 
they are not fo great as they appear at firſt ſight : a little | 


_ 


and purchaſe, became abortive. But the very attempt 
; ſhould teach us to ſet a proper value on the Scilly iflands; 
and never ſuffer them to fall into an enemy's hand. 
Having ſurveyed the iſlands of Scilly, and remarked 
every thing that ſeemed to merit attention, we returned 
back to St. Michael's Mount, but had not ſo good a 
paſſage as in our viſit to theſe iſlands. The wind, which 
was fair, and blew an eaſy gale, when we left St. Mary's 
pier, died away When we were about the middle o the 
channel, where we continued during the whole night. 
When the morning appeared, the wind again ſprung up; 
but before we reached Mount's Bay, blew ſo very hard, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty we reached the 


pier at St. Michael's Mount. 


After refreſhing ourſelves a few days at the village on 
the ſtrand of the et, we croſſed over the ſands +, — 
ket- Je; for it ſhould be obſerved, that the ſands are 
dry at low water, on a ſpring-tide; ſo that St. Michael's 
is alternately an iſland, and a promontory joined to Corn- 
wall by an iſthmu3 of ſand. . 
Penzance was the next place we viſited in Cornwall. 
It is a market-town ſituated at the bottom of Mount's- 
Bay, two hundred and ninety miles from London. In 
1595, it was burnt by the Spaniards, who, with four 
galleys, ſurprized this part of the coaſt, and ſet [ſeveral 
villages and farms on fire. Penzance was, however, 
ſoon after rebuilt, and made one of the coinage towns, 
It is now a populous place, with a good trade, and has 
many ſhips belonging to it. This part of the coaſt a- 
bounds ſo much with lead, tin, and copper ore, that the 
veins of metal are viſible to the utmoſt extent of the 


land at low water. 


Penzance has a well frequented market on Thurſday, 


OY and Thurſday before Advent Sunday, both for 
the ſale of, cattle. ; | 

In this pariſh, not far from Penzance, is St. Madern's 
Well, famous for its cures, particularly for lameneſſes, 
and ſcrofulous diforders. It is of the chalybeate kind; 
and we were aſſured, that ſeveral had lately re- 
ceived very great benefit from drinking the waters, We 
could not indeed perceive that they were warmer than 


that of other ſprings, but the mineral taſte was very 


perceptible, - . | 2 
At a little diſtance from this well, is a famous ſtone 
monument of the ancient Druids. It conſiſts of three 
ſtones ſtanding erect, and forming a triangle. One of 
theſe ſtones is thin and flat, and fixed in the ground on 
its edge: in the middle of it is a large hole, about four - 
teen inches diameter, and from thence is called Men an 
Tol, which, in the Corniſh language, fignifies, the holed 
ſtone. The other two ſtones are rude pillars, about four 
feet high; and near one of them is a ſtone, lying like a 
cuſhion or pillow, as if to knee} upon. It is not eaſy to 
determine the particular rite or ceremony to which this 
monument was appropriated ;. but the country people in 
the neighbourhood, even to this day, creep through the 
boled ſtone, when afflicted with pains in their backs and 
limbs. Young children alſo are drawn through it, as a 
cure for the rickets. At the ſame time, it likewiſe ſerves . 
as an oracular monument, to inform them of ſome ma- 
terial incident they are defirous of knowing, either with 
regard to love or fortune. There are ſeveral of theſe 
kinds of monuments in this county, as well as many 
rocks of ſuch amazing dimenſions, remarkable ſhape, 
and ſurprizing poſitions, as leave no room to doubt of 
their being once the deities of the Druids, who were 


greatly addicted to the ſuperſtition of worſhipping rocks. 


The great road from London to the Land's-End lies 
through Penzance. We propoſed to follow this road to 
view that remarkable promontory ; but ſoon. after our 
leaving the town, we turned off to the left, in order to 
inſpect a ſtone monument, which, we were informed, 
was at Kerris, in the pariſh of St. Paul. It is an oval 
ineloſure, called the Roundago, which is about fifty- two 
paces from north to ſouth, and thirty-four from eaſt to 
weſt. At the ſouthern extremity ſtand four rude ſtone 
pillars, about eight ſeet high, at the foot of which lie 


lame time, the Dutch were very deſirous of being maſters 
of theſe iſlands ; tho all their ſchemes, both for conqueſt 
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ſome large ſtones, ſuppoſed to have formerly reſted on 


theſe pillars. WEE, 
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6s Having ſatisfied our curioſity with regard to this an- 


tique monument, we continued our 1oute to the ſea- 
de, where there is à ſmall village called Karri Boſ- 
eawen, about five miles from Penzance. Here we ſaw 
another ancient monument; conſiſting of a large flat 


Rone, one end of which reſts upon the natural rock, 


and the other on three large ſtones, which form à firm 


and proper ſupport for the weight of the horizontal ſtone. 
Between this canopy and its ſupporters, there is an open- 
ing ſeven feet wide at the top,' but cloſing gradually into 
an acute angle at the bottom. The top-ſtone is too 
nicely ſupported to be the work of nature ; and the open- 
ing underneath it is ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for 
the ſeat of ſome chief-prieſt among the Druids, from 
whence he might iſſue his edits and deciſions, his pre- 
ditions, and admiffions to noviciates ; and indeed the 
mind can hardly form to itſelf a ſcene more ſtriking and 
awful than this, which conſiſts of vaſt rocks on either 
ſide above and below, fronting an immenſe ocean. 
From Karn Boſcawen we proceeded to Caſtle- Treryn, 
in order to view the famous logan, or rocking-ſtone, 
placed here. It is ſituated on a remarkable promontory, 
about three miles to the eaſt of the Land's-End, and 
conſiſts of three diſtinct piles of rocks. On the weſtern 
fice of the middle pile, near the top, lies a very large 
ſtone, ſo evenly poiſed, that any perſon may rock it; 
and yet the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch a diſtance 
from cach other, and ſo well ſecured, that it is impoſſible 


for any lever, however applied, to remove it from its 


preſent ſituation. | | 
From this monument of antiquity, we proceeded along 
the coaſt to that remarkable promontory called the Land's 
End; and in our way, obſerved great numbers of birds, 
called the Corniſh cough, the pyrrhocorax of authors. 
It is about the ſize of a jack-daw ; its legs, toes, and 
bill, are of a ſtrong W colour; and the bony ſub- 
ſtance of theſe parts clear even to tranſparency. They 
are always yellow when the bird is young, and in the hen 

tower than in the cock ; but as they advance in age, 
the yellow changes gradually into a red. Its feathers 
are of a much richer velvet black than thoſe of any other 
crow. It ſhrieks very loud at the approach of any thing 
ſtrange or frightful ; but when it applies for meat, its 
chatter is extremely ſoft and engaging, making its court 
to thoſe who uſually give it food. Its ſtrength lies in its 
bill and neck rather than in its wings, and therefore not 
Jo warlike in the air as other crows ; but on the ground 
it is very quarrelſome, whetting and darting its bill, not 
ſuffering any ſtranger to touch it, however tame. Very 
apprehenſive of danger, it builds its neſts in the cliffs, 
but neither at the top, as if its fears were only from be- 
low; nor at the bottom, as if all its fears were from 
above; but in the middle of the ſteepeſt precipice. It is 
very amufing when kept tame, docile, regular, and con- 
fant to its hour for meat; early at rooſt; in bad wea- 
ther fond of ſhelter, and ſeldom ſeen; but when the 
weather is fine, it enjoys the air on the tops of houſes, 
if tame; if wild, ſtrutting ſtately along the hills by the 
ſea-fide. It ſeems delighted with any thing that has a 
glittering appearance, very agile, and meddling; and 
therefore not to be truſted alone, where fire, money, or 
papers of conſequence lie, though not near ſo miſ- 
chievous as the jack-daw. It is a great enemy to houſes 
covered with thatch, diſperſing the moiſt and rotten parts 
by its long bill in ſearching for worms: it will alſo pick 
out the lime pointing of walls, in ſearching for ſpiders 
and flies. We ſhall conclude this account of the Corniſh 
cough with obſerving, that it is the moſt graceful, flen- 
der, and genteel bird. of the crow kind. | 

We alſo found among the rocks, at low water, that 


ä 
* 


ſpecies of the buccinum which yields the beautiful pur- 
ple, fo greatly extolled by the ancients. It is a ſmall 
the!l fiſh of the ſnail kind; the ſhells are of various 
tincts, but moſt of them of a ſandy colour. The co- 


Jouring matter is contained in a ſmall ciftus or bag, 
which appears like a part of the inteſtines ; and when 


firſt extracted, is of a greeniſh colour; but if linen 


de wet with this fluid, the marks cf it will, in a day or 
two, appear of a pale reddiſh colour; and when walked 
for the firſt time, is heightened into a paliſh purple; 
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every waſhing after exalts the colour, till it becomes 
ſtrong and vivid; nor is it ever ſubject to fade or decay. 

There are alſo found in theſe ſands great quantities of 
the razor, cutler, or ſheath-fiſh. This fiſh, which in- 
habits a cylindrical ſhell, reſembling the round ſheath of 
a knife, keeps itſelf always perpendicularly ſunk in the 
ſand, but in ſuch a manner, that-its head is conſtantly 
uppermoſt: its head is diſtinguiſhable, not by its figure, 
but by two tubes, which receive and eject water, neceſ- 
ſary for its reſpiration, The lower part of the ſheath- 
fiſh is that which ſerves for its progreſſive or perpendicu- 
lar motion : this motion is configed to a foot and a half, 
or two feet perpendicular height, and is effected by 
means of a leg which is protruded from its ſnell. Hay- 
ing a power of varying the ſhape of the extremity of this 
leg, ſo as to make it ſomewhat pointed, in order. to pe- 
netrate through the ſand, or to ſwell it into the figure of 
a bowl, in order to increaſe the ſurface, and conſequently 
the reſiſtance from the ſand, it can fink down or raiſe it- 
ſelf up, till the inferior part of the ſhell is even with the 
ſurface of the ſand. : | 

It is eaſy to make the ſheath-fiſh perform theſe two 
motions ; for when the tide is out, and has left the hole, 
where it lodges, bare, you need ny throw into it a little 
falt, and the ſheath-fiſh will immediately riſe half out of 
the ſand, and is then eaſily taken ; but if you would ſee 
him ſink back into his hole, the leaſt touch will be ſuffi- 
cient, for he will immediately fink back below the ſand ; 
nor will any quantity of ſalt thrown into his hole, be ſuf- 
ficient to make him riſe a ſecond time. The fiſhermen 
in Cornwall, however, take theſe fiſh without the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſalt, by means of a ſmall kind of ſpade; for the 
fiſh, unleſs diſturbed, lying near the ſurface of the ſand, 
they throw him out with great facility, Care muſt how- 
ever be taken to approach the hole with great caution, 
that the fiſh may apprehend no danger; for if once diſ- 
turbed, he ſinks immediately beyond the reach of the 
ſpade, 
d Another ſingular ſpecies of bivalve ſhell-fiſh common 
among the rocks on this coaſt, is called the Pholas. 
This creature is deſtined to live its whole life in a hole in 
the rock, which it makes for its abode. This hole, by 
which it enters the ſtone, is at firſt very ſmall, often not 
above the tenth part of an inch ; but from this ſmall 
aparture it keeps inceſſantly boring its way into the ſtone, 
till it has entered twelve or eighteen inches within, the 
furface, and the fiſh is three or four inches long, and near 
an inch thick. The ſhell ſeems to be the inſtrument by 
which it excavates the ſtone, for the fore part of it on 
each fide is armed with ſeveral ſharp-edged protuberances 
like thoſe of a raſp; at the ſame time the figure of the 
hole is exactly ſimilar to that of the ſhell, and fo nearly 
equal to it, that there is very little room for it to open. 
At the hinder part of the fiſh is a round fleſhy ſubſtance 
often protruded from the -ſhell, and about two inches 
long. This part has been called the proboſcis of the 
fiſh, and conſidered as the inſtrument by which the ca- 
vity in the ſtone is formed. It is very fingular, that 
though great numbers of theſe fiſh are often found in the 
ſame ſtone, yet they never 9 4 upon each other's 
cells, — 1 the partitions are ſometimes not more 


than a line in thickneſs. 


We next ſurveyed that famous promontory called the 
Land's End, remarkable, as being the moſt weſterly 
point of this kingdom; but has nothing beſules, except 
its lofty cliffs, to recommend it to the obſervation of a 
traveller. There is a ſmall place in the neighbourhood, 
called Senan, three hundred miles from London. Near it 
are ſeveral tin-works, which render the country full of 

le. | | FR 
l a mile from the Land's- End, and between that 
and Cape Cornwall, is a remarkable cove, called Por- 
nanvon. Under the clay and rubble which form the 

upper part of the cliff, are ra horizontally 
rows of large and ſmall roundiſh pebbles of the granite 
kind. The covering of this pebbly ſtratum is * 
deep at the north end, but only twenty on the ſouth, 
conſiſting of a rough yellow clay, charged here and there 
with large and ſmall ſtones, all with thin angles on; 
whereas thoſe of the ſame ſize and texture ſtrewed « 
e 
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the ſtrand below, are round; owing, in all probability, 
to their being toſſed to and fro by the force of the tide. 
On examiniag the interſtices of this pebbly ſtratum, ' we 


found many ſmall black ſlatty ſtones, with their angles | 


ſmoothed off, and between them ſand of different kinds 
at different levels. This ſand, though now fifteen ſeet 
higher than the full ſea- mark, has every evidence that 
can be expected of its having come from the ſea, and 


_ afterwards covered with a load of rubbiſh, from twenty 


to fifty feet deep. | | 

Near the church of St. Juſt, and about a mile and a 
half from the above cove, is a remarkable ancient ampht- 
theatre; and by the remains of it, ſeems to have been a 


work of more than uſual labour and correctneſs. It was | 


an exact circle of one hundred and twenty-ſix feet in 
diameter, incloſed with a bank, round which are benches 
of ſtone. The perpendicular height of the bank from 
the area within, is not ſeven feet, but the height from 
the bottom of the ditch without, ten feet. Ihe ſeats 
conſiſt of. ſix ſteps, fourteen inches wide, and a foot 
high, with one on the top of all, where the rampart is 
about ſeven feet wide. | 

There are, in ſeveral parts of Britain, many theatres 
of this kind, and ſome that are ſemicircular. The latter 
form are doubtleſs beſt adapted to the inſtruction and in- 
formation of the audience; yet, as they cannot be ſup- 

ſed, in theſe illiterate times, to have conſulted the de- 
ight and inſtruction of the ear, ſo much as the pleaſure 
and entertainment of the eye, it is not fo commonly met 
with among the remains of antiquity as the amphitheatri- 
cal form, which being more capacious, was generally 
preferred to the former. In theſe amphitheatres the an- 
cient Britons uſually aſſembled to hear plays, and fee 
ſports and games. hats they alſo performed all their 
athletic exerciſes, for which the Corniſh Britons are 
ſtill remarkable; and when any ſingle combat was to be 
fought an foot, no place was thought ſo proper as theſe 
incloſed circles. 

From St. Juſt we purſued our tour to Lanyon, a vil- 
lage about three miles from St. Juſt, where there is a 
famous antique monument called a Cromlech, I his 
fort of monument, of which there are many in various 


pou of England, Wales, Ireland, &c. conſiſts of a | 


ge flat ſtone, placed in a horizontal poſition, and ſup- 
ported by other flat ſtones fixed in ground, The 
ſituation generally choſen for this monument is the ſum- 
mit of a hill, doubtleſs in order to render it as conſpicu- 
cus as poſſible. Sometimes it is mounted on a barrow or 
mound of earth; ſometimes placed in the middle of a 
eirele of erect ſtones, in which caſe it is ſuppoſed to have 
been erected on ſome my z eſpecially 
when the circle has à tall fone in the middle, the crom- 
lech is plated in the periphery: the elevation of it is ge- 
nerally f, eight or more feet from the ground, though 
ſome: are found quite incloſed, and, as it were, buried in 
the barrow; There are rarely more than three ſupporters 
to this monument, and theſe incloſe an area of about 
ſix feet in length, and four in width. 

The cromlech wo viſited at Lanyon, is, placed on a 
bank of earth not two feet higher than the adjacent 
ſoil, but twenty feet wide, and ſeventy feet long, 
running north and ſouth. The upper, or cover ſtone, 
is forty-ſeven feet in girt, nineteen feet long; and 
in ſome places two feet thick, and ſo high above 
2 ground, that a man on horſeback may ſtand un- 

er it. | 
At Molfra, about a mile from Lanyon, is another 
eromlech, placed on the ſummit of a round hill: the 
cover ſtone meaſures eight feet nine inches by fourteen 
feet three inches: the ſupporters, which are three in 
number, are hve feet” high, and the length of the in- 
cumbent ſtone placed caſt and weſt, It was evidently 
brought from a karn or ledge of rocks, about a furlong 


to the north-weſt, where there are ſeveral very large flat 
tones lying horizontally over one another. 
Harrow with which this cromlech is ſurrounded, is not 


he ſtone 


above two feet high, but thirty-ſeven feet three inches 
in diameter. N ; 
The uſe and intention of- theſe monuments appear to 


have been ſepulchral, as is evident from ſeveral circum- 


ſtances, particularly from the ſkeleton of a human body, 


together with ſeveral pieces of bones lately dug up under, 
a monument of this kind in Ireland. 
Having viewed theſe monuments of antiquity, we 


paſſed on to St. Ives, a borough town fituated on the 


Iriſh fea, two hundred and ſeventy- eight miles from 
London. It ſends two members to parliament, and has 
_—_} that privilege ever ſince the firſt year of queen 

ary. It is governed by a mayor, twelve capital, an4 
twenty-four inferior burgeſies, a recorder, town-clerk, 
&c. St. Ives has a harbour on the Iriſh ſea, but is now 
almoſt choaked up with ſand, the whole coaſt from this 
town to the Land's-End being a long tract of ſand- 
banks, ſo that the inhabitants have been more than once 
obliged to clean their harbour. The town is now but 
little frequented, having decreaſed with its trade, which 
the badneſs of the harbour has greatly injured. The 
church, however, which is a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh 
of Unilalant, is large and handſome, but ſtands fo near 
the ſea, that the waves often daſh againſt its walls; a 
proof that the ocean has made here large engroachments 
on the land, even within a few centuries; for it cannot 
be ſuppoſed the church was erected ſo near the water. 
There is likewiſe a free grammar- ſchool founded here by 
king Charles I. of which the biſhop of Exeter, and the 
mayor and. burgeſles, are governors. The bay, in which 
this town ſtands, and thence called St. Ives Bay, is 
greatly expoſed to the north and north-weſt winds, 
which have thrown ſuch quantities of ſand into it, that 
it is almoſt uſeleſs to ſhips of any burden. The Heyl 


falls into the bottom of this bay, and was formerly navi- 


gable much higher than at preſent, as we have already 


obſerved in deſcribing that river. The land between the 


bottom of St, Ives Bay, and that of Mount's Bay, is not 
above three miles over, and the town of St. Ives ſo fitu- 
ated, that neither the Britiſh nor St. George's Channel 
are at any great diſtance. At the ſame time the iſlands 
of Scilly may be ſeen from the top of the adjacent hill, 
in a clear day. A very conſiderable trade was carried on 
here before the harbour was. ruined by the ſand, and 
twenty or thirty ſhips of conſiderable burden belonged to 
St. Ives; but at preſent the principal trade conſiſts in 
pilchards, and the exportation of Corniſh late. Man 
veſſels, however, ſtill frequent this place, loaded wi 
coals from the coaſt of Wales, for the uſe of the tin 
mines in its neighbourhood, and carry back copper-ore, 
Here are two weekly markets held on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays; and one annual fair kept on the Saturday 
before Advent-Sunday, for the ſale of cattle. ? 
On the top of the hill above-mentioned, from whence 
the iſlands of Scilly may be ſeen, is a very handſcme 
cromlech : the top-ſtone is of the ſame dimenſions with 
that above deſcribed at Molfra, and ſeems to have been 
brought from the ſame karn. The top-ſtone alſo points 
the ſame way, viz. caſt and weſt, and is eight feet ten 
inches from the ground. Beneath it is a ſtone. cheſt, 
neatly formed, and fenced every way. The whole is 
ſurrounded by a ſtone barrow, forty-ſeven feet in diameter. 
There are ſtill great numbers of theſe artificial mounds 
or barrows in many * of Cornwall; they are monu- 
ments of the remoteſt antiquity, and often of the higheſt 
dignity. They were originally intended for the more 
ſecure protection of the remains of the dead, and intro- 
duced by the practice of the Druids, who firſt burnt their 
dead, and then buried the aſhes; though afterwards 
many were raiſed for other purpoſes. The materials of 
which barrows conſiſt, are either a multitude of ſmall 
and large ſtones, earth alone, or ſtones and earth mixed 
together, and forming a little hill or mound, called by 


the Romans Tumulus. 


An earthen barrow of a wide circumference, and about 


five feet high, ſituated in a field at T'relowarzen, not far 
from Heliton, was opened in July 1751. When the 
workmen had dug half way to the bottom, they found a 
parcel of ſtones placed in ſome order, which being re- 
moved, a cavity was diſcovered in the very center of the 
barrow, about two feet in diameter, and the ſame in 
height. It was ſurrounded and covered with ſtones, 
and contained human bones of different ſorts, inter- 


mixed with wood-aſhes. At the diſtance of a _ 
rom 


this central cavity, there were found two urns, one 
— ſide, with their mouths downwards, and filled 
with ſmall bones and aſhes.” Among the earth of the 
barrow were found three thin pieces of braſs, ſuppoſed 
to have been fragments of a. ſword, or ſome other in- 
ſtrument, which, after being placed on the funeral pile, 
was broke and thrown into the barrow, among the 
earth and other materials that were heaped together. 
Some barrows diſcover greater art and exactneſs than 
that we have juſt deſcribed, Many are ſurrounded with 
a ſingle row of ſtones, which form the baſe, and thence 
called ſtone barrows; others are ſurrounded with a ring 
or foſs of earth: ſome have a large flat ſtone on the top, 
now and then with, but oftener without any inſcription, 
Some have a cirole round the bottom, and another 
round the top; and where this cuſtom prevailed, and no 
ſtones offered, trees were planted. When theſe barrows 
were not very large, and the burial-placgs of private 
perſons only, they were ſituated near the public roads, 
to put travellers in mind of their own deſtiny, If they 
were the ſepulchres of common ſoldiers, they were ge- 
nerally thrown up on the field of battle where the ſol- 
diers fell. Theſe are always found in {ſtraight lines, 
ſtretched along the plains which have been the ſcenes of 
reat actions, as regularly as the front of an army. The 
fize alſo of theſe ſepulchral monuments is various, but 
generally large in proportion to the quality of the de- 
ceaſed, or the vanity, affectation, and power of the ſur- 
vivors. | 
But though the principal cauſe of the erection of theſe 
barrows was to incloſe either the aſhes or bodies of the 
dead, they were afterwards applied to the ſolemnization of 
reat actions, from that kind of veneration the ancients 
always paid to the ſepulchres of the dead. Accordingly, 
the Druids k indled their annual fires on the large flat ſtone 
found on the tops of many barrows. Where the earthen 
barrows are incloſed by a circle of erect ſtones, they are 
ſuppoſed to have ſerved as altars for ſacrifices. They 
were alſo probably uſed at times of inauguration, the 
prince elect ſtanding on the top expoſed to the view of 
all the people aſſembled tagether, and the Druid offic/ - 
ating cloſe to the edge below. Judgment was alſo fre- 
quently pronounced from the ſame hillock, and the moſt 
important cauſes decided on the ſame ſacred eminence. 
We croſſed the river Heyl, landing at a village called. 
Philac, where veſſels of a hundred tons may ſafely ride; 
and continued our journey to Redruth, a populous town 
ſituated among the tin-mines, two — — 
three miles from London. It has three annual fairs for 
the ſale of cattle, &c. the firſt on the ſecond of May, 
the ſecond on the fiith of September, and the third on 
the firſt of October. | * 
From Redruth we continued our journey, along the 
large road, to the borough town of St. Michael's, two 
hundred and ſixty- one miles from London. This place has 
enjoyed the privilege of ſending members to parliament 
ever ſince the latter end of the reign of Edward VI. It 


is governed by a portreve choſen annually by a jury of 
the chief inhabitants, out of the fix chief tenants, called 


deputy lords of the manor, becauſe * lands in 


the borough. It was formerly called Modiſhole, and 
has been ſainted by a vulgar error, and its name changed 
to that of Michacl. It was of conſiderable note in the 
Saxon times, but is now dwindled to a mean hamlet, 
to the pariſhes of Newland and St. Enidore, not conſiſt- 
ing of more than thirty houſes, inhabited by poor people, 
who have neither trade nor privilege, except that of ſend- 
ing two members to parliament. St. Miecha&Ps has no 
market, but two annual fairs, the firſt on the Monda 
after Michaelmas, and the ſecond on the eighth of No- 
vember. | | : | 

About eight miles from St. Michael's is a_ famous 
ſpring, called Holywell, It is ſituated in a ſmall ſand 
bay, where there are ſeveral cayes wrought into the cliff 
by the ſea. In one of theſe caves, at the north-eaſt point 
of the bay, and at the foot of a high cliff, the well is 
found. The entrance is low, but by the help of ſome 
ſteps cut in the rock, you aſcend about fifteen feet per- 
pencicular, where the water, which diſtills from every 
part of the roof, is collected into a little baſon, from 
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which proceeds a ſmall rill about the b of a reed. 
Some ſhort ſtalactites hang from the roof; and the floor 
of the rock, on which you tread, is covered with the ſame 
ſubſtance. The water is much commended in fluxes, 
and other diſorders of the bowels; but we could not dii- 
cover it contained any mineral properties, though we 


made ſeveral experiments for that purpoſe. e, : 

St. Columb is a ſmall market town ſituated on a little 
river which falls into the ſea at Port Glevan, two hun- 
dred and forty miles from London. It has its name from 


the church, which ſtands in the town, and is dedicated 


to St. Columba. The place is inconſiderable, though 
the juſtices of the ſouthern diviſion keep their ſeſſions, 
and hold a court here once in three weeks, for determin- 
ing all actions under forty ſhillings. It has a market on 
Thurſday, and two annual fairs, held on the Thurſday 
after the thirteenth of November, and the Thurſda 
after Mid-Lent Sunday, both for the ſale of cattle. 
Near the town is a hill, with a fortification on its ſum- 
mit, and cauſeway leading to it, and was originally a 
Daniſh encampment. * * 
About eight miles from St. Columb, lies the town 
of Padſtow, called originally Petrock-Stow, from Pe- 
trocus, a Britiſh hermit, who reſided here in his cell. 


It ſtands at the mouth of the Camel, in the Briſtol chan- 


nel, very convenient for carrying on a much greater trade 
with Ireland, Wales and Briſtol, than there 1s at pre ſent, 
though it is now pretty conſiderable. But the harbour, 
though the beſt on the northern coaſt of Cornwall, and 
capable of receiving a conſiderable fleet of large ſhips, 


cannot be entered without great danger, except by a ſkil- 


ful pilot, as, there is a ledge of rocks on the eaſt fide, and 
a ſhifting bar of ſand on the weſt. The principal trade 
of this of | 
exporting ſlate, and the herring fiſhery, which, come up 
the channel in October. Here is a market on Saturday, 
pretty well frequented; and two annual fairs for the ſale 
of cattle, &c. on the eighteenth of April, and the twen- 
ty-firſt of September. 

From Padſtow we went up the Camel to Wadebtidge, 
a ſtructure already deſcribed in our account of that river. 
The place is ſmall, but has three annual fairs for the ſale 
of cattle, viz. the twelfth of May, the twenty-ſecond of 
June, and the tenth of October. | 

From Wade- bridge we . purſued our journey to Bod- 
myn, one of the ancient boroughs of Cornwall, two 


hundred and ſixty- three miles from London. It is fitu- 


ated near the center; of the county, and between two 
hills, which renders it leſs healthy than almoſt any other 
part of the county. It is governed by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, twenty-four common council, and a town- 
clerk. . The corporation are poſſeſſed of a toll and lands 
to the value of near two — pounds per annum. 

Bodmyn conſiſts principally of one ſtreet near a mile 
loug, running from eaſt to weſt, and containing about 
three hundred houſes. The hill on the ſouth ſide inter- 
cepts effectually the ſun, as well as the current of the 
air; and the back buildings conſiſt principally of kitchens, 
ſtables, and other buildings of that kind; and being 
built on the declivity of a hill, are aſcended by ſteps, ſo 


that the filth is, by every ſhower of rain, w down 
through the houſes into the n | 
| The hill on the north ſide is not fo ſteep, and there- 


fore is not ſo very inconvenient to the houfes ; but the 
water which ſupplies the town is carried in an open. 


trench through the church- yard, the common burying- 


place for both the town and pariſh. 

The church is the largeſt in the whole cones. and 
had once a lofty ſpire, which was deſtroyed by lightning 
in the year 1699. A church near this ſpot was originally 
built to the memory of St. Petrocus, and the epiſcopal ſee 
of Cornwall was placed here by king Edward the elder, 
about the year 9o5; and about the year 926, king E- 
thelſtan , is ſai 
Britiſh monks, following the rule of St. Benedict, to 
whom he granted ſuch great privileges and endowments, 
that he is conſidered as the founder of the monaſtry, the 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, together with thoſe 
of the epiſcopal palace. About the year 1120, one Algar 


re-eſtabliſhed this monaſtery, placing in it regular canons 
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to have met with old Saxon, or rather 
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ace, beſides that already mentioned, conſiſts in 
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era my hy raed houſes in' the -reign of 
Henry VIII. when this monaſtery was {tited- the priory 
of St. Mary 


and St. Petroc, and valued at two hundred 
and feventy pounds and eleven- pence per annum. 
"Beſides the above ruins, there. are many veſtiges of 
large buildings; which abundantly few it was once of 
much” greater conſequence than at preſent; and indeed, 
fo litely as the time of Henry VIII. it was confidered as 
the largeſt town in the county: it was alſo formerly one 
of the coinage towns, but that privilege has for many 
beet) transferred to Leſtwithiel. It was alſo for- 
merly the ſtaple for the yarn manufacture, but that 
branch of trade is now greatly decayed. It is, however, 
fill the ſheriff's prifon for debtors; and has a free- 
Khool, partly maintained by the duke of Cornwall, and 


partly dy the co tion. 
On the ſouth ſide of the market - place are fil] ſome 


temains of a houſe of Grey-friars, begun by John of 


London, à merchant of that city, but a native of Bod- 
myn and augmented by Edmund earl of Cornwall. 
In the time of queen Elizabeth, the above priory was 
made a bonfe of correction for this county; | 
x un bas z market on Saturday, pretty well fre- 
quented x and four annual fairs for the. ſale of horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hope, viz. the twenty- 
fifth of Fanyary, Saturday after Mid-Lent Sunday, Wed- 
peſday before Whitſunday, and the ſixth of December. 
A remarkable incident of wanton cruelty hap- 

enced here” in the ſixteenth century. Immediately after 

e inſurrection which happened in this county during 
the reign of Edward VI. had been quelled, one Sir An- 
thon 
| 3 Bodmyn, and ſent an order to the mayor, com- 
manding him to cauſe a gibbet to be erected in the ſtreet, 
before his own houſe, by the next day at noon; adding, 
that he would then come and dine with him, that he 
might be-preſent at the execution of ſome rebels, whom 
it would be neceſſary to puniſh capitally, as a ſanction 
to the law, and an atonement to the ſtate. The order 
was readily complied with by the mayor, who alſo pro- 
vided 7 — — Þ for his gueſt, whom he 
received with the greateſt reſpect, and took every method 
in his power to make him welcome. After this intrepid 
Knight, or rather monſter in the human ſhape, had been 
thus by his unſuſpecting hoſt, and pledged by 
him in wine till he faw his fpirits exbilarated, and his 
heart open; when he aſked if the gibbet was ready? The 
mayor replied, it was; upon which Kingfton, with a 
meer of wanton and diabolical cruelty, ordered him to 
be immediately hanged upon it. Sh 

Near this town there was formerly a fpring called 
Scarlet-well, but very improperly ; for the film which 

thered on the ſurface, reflected not the ſcarier only, 
CONT ATLY kearies han thay of common heinge, 
to be confiderably heavier th common ſprings, 
and to keep, without loſing either its ſcent or tale, he 
| of the year. y miracles were pretended 
to have been ed by this water about the time of 
the refarmation ; but the neighbouring magiſtrates hay- 
ing detected the worker of theſe lying wonders, the mi- 
racle.ceaſed, and the fituation of the welt is not now ex- 


aUly known. —_- | 
From Bodmyn we again directed our route towards 
the northern coaſt; and in our way, paſſed through the 
borough ton of Camelford, fo called from there bei 
3 ford over the river Camel. It ftands on the banks 
that ffream, two hundred and fifty miles from London, 
and has enjoyed the privilege of ſending two members to 
the Britiſh parliament ever fince the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. but was not incorporated till the 
. time of king Charles I. and is now governed by a mayor, 
eight aldermen, a recorder, and town-clerk. The town 
is neither large nor populous; and being an inland place, 
the trade principally conſiſts in the reſort of the tinners 
to purchaſe proviſions, and other neceffaries. It has a 
market on 
Fa the of) 8 
venteenth of July, and the 'of September, chiefly 
for the (ile of catde. i * * 
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Boney, or; as it is otherwiſe called, Tintagel, was 
the next town we viſited. It is ſituated on two rocks, 
one of which ſtands in St. George's Channel, and the 
other on the main land; two hundred and fiity-two miles 
from London. It has enjoyed the privilege of ſending. 
two members. to the Britiſh parliament ever ſince the 
latter end of the reign of Edward VI: 

The two rocks on which the borough town of Boffiney 
ſtands, were formerly joined together by a draw-bridge ; 
but that ſtructure was many years ſince deſtroyed by the 
fall of a large part of the cliff on the further fe, which 
has filled up the ſpace between the two parts of the 
town; but the paſſage is extremely troubleſome and dan- 
gerous: The farthermoſt point of the cliff, formerly 
furrounded by the ſea, is called Blackhead, and is very 
conſpicuous at a conſiderable diſtance at ſea. There is 
but one landing-place, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
town; and that very difficult and incommodious. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, when Carew pub- 
liſhed his Survey of Cornwall, this town was encompaſſed 
by a wall, through which there was a paſſage, by an iron 
gate, to a ſteep and craggy paſſage, down the declivity of 
the rock; and underneath this rock or iſland, there was z 
cave, extending through it to the main land, on the 
other fide of the draw-bridge, and was navigable for 
boats at full ſea ; but the farther end of it is now ſtopped 
up by the ſtupendous fragments of the rock that have 
fallen down; and when the paſſage. was open, the ſub- 
terranean darkneſs, and horrid aſpect of the cavern,” gave 
it ſo dreadful an appearance, that few ventured to paſs 
through it. The place, at preſent, is very inconſiderable, 
being little more than the iuins of ancient buildings, 
moſt of which were of ftone, and joined' together by a 
cement fo ſtrong, that where the one itſelf is waſhed 
away, this frequently remains. | hore 
On the top of the promon are ſtill the ruins of 
what is called Tindagel Caftle : the fortifications ſtand 
partly on the peninſula, and partly on the main land. 
This caſtle was erected by the ancient Britons, and is 
celebrated for having been the birth- place of the famous 
king Arthur in the fifth century, at which time it was 
the ſeat of the dukes of Cornwall, and continued to be 
one of the caſtles of the earls of Cornwall to the time of 
Richard, king of the Romans, who entertained here his 
nephew, David prince of Wales. After the death of 
Richard, and his fon Edmund, all the ancient caſtles 
went to ruin, and this among the reſt. The caftle, the 
were ſettled by Edward III. 
on his fon the Black Prince, when he created him duke 
of Cornwall, and his heirs, the princes of the blood, for 
ever; and 3 it is become a part of that dutchy, 
and, as ſuch, is held by the corporation, which | 
of a mayor and — — It has no market, but three 
annual fairs, viz." the fifth of Auguſt, the twenty-ſecond - 
of November, and the nineteenth of October. Se 

At Denyhall, about two miles ſouth of Boſſiney, is 4 
famous flate quarry, which produces the beſt ſlate in 
Cornwall, and indeed in all England, perhaps the fineſt 
in the world. The whole quarry is about three hundred 

long, and one hundred wide: the deepeſt part 
rom the graſs is about forty fathoms, and the ftrata lye 
in the Sewing order. The green fod, one foot; a 
yellow brown — 2 two feet; then the rock dipping in- 
wards into the hill, towards the ſouth-weſt, and preſery- 
ing that inclination from top to bottom. At firſt the rock 
is in a lax, ſhattery ſtate, with ſhort and frequent fiſ- 
ſures, the laminæ of unequal thickneſs, and not hori- 
zontal, Fhus the rock continues to the depth of ten 
or twelve fathoms, all which is of no uſe, and muſt be 
entirely taken away; then a firmer brown ſtone appears, 
and which becomes {till browner in the air : this is fit for 
covering houſes, and the largeſt ſize for flat pavements, 
never ſweating like the cliff late, which is expoſed to 
the ſea air. This is called the top-ſtone, and continues 
for ten fathoms deep, the ſtone improving the lower you 
g. till you reach the depth of twenty- four fathoms from 
of 
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e graſs, Then riſes what they call the bottom-ſtone, 
f a grey blue colour, and fo cloſe a texture, that, on 
being ſtruck, it will give a clear ſound, like a piece of 
metal, The maſſes are firſt raiſed rough from the K 
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by wedges forced into the rock by large ſtedges of iron, 
and contain from five to ten, twelve, or fourteen feet, 
ſuperficial meaſure, of ſtone. As ſoon as this mals is 
freed from its original bed by one man, another ſtone- 
cutter, with a ſtrong broad chiſſel and mallet, is ready to 


cleave it into pieces of a proper thinneſs, which is uſually 


about the eighth of an inch. The ſhivers are irregular, | 
from two feet long and one foot wide, downwards, to 
one foot ſquare, and ſometimes, though ſeldom, dividing 
into ſuch large flakes, as to make tables and tomb- ſtones. 
In this quarry ſeveral parties of men work on ſeparate 
ſtages or floors, ſome twelve fathoms from the graſs, 
ſome twenty, and others forty fathoms deep, according 
to the portion of ground: belonging to each party. The 
ſmall ſhattery ſtone, not fit for covering houſes, ſerves to 
ſhore up the rubbiſh, divide the different allotments, - and 
form the narrow path up and down the quarry. All the 
fate is carried, with no ſmall danger, from the plat 
where it riſes, on men's backs, to a diſtant part of the 
quarry, where they depoſit it, and from whenee it is 
fetched by the perſons who purchaſe it 

The principal horizontal fiſſures which divide the 


ſtrata, run from ten to fiſteen feet aſunder; they are, 


however, nothing more than chinks, or joints, and con- 
tain no heterogeneous foſſil. The late of this qua 
is not ſubject to rot or decay, to imbibe water, or ſplit 
with falling; but for lightneſs, and the property of en- 
during the weather, is generally pref to any ſlate in 
Great Britain. | 
About three miles north-weſt of Boſſiney, if a ſmall 
market-fown called Boſcaſtle, originally called Bot- 
teteaux Caſtle, from a caſtle built here by a family of 
that name, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. It 
was once a place of conſiderable note, but is now greatly 
decayed: it has, however, ſtill a market on Thurſday; 
and two annual fairs for the ſale of cattle; viz. on the 
fifth of Auguſt, and the twenty-ſecond of November. 
About nine miles north-weſt of Boſcaſtle, lies Stratton, 
a ſmall market-town, ſurrounded with large and beautiful 
gardens and orchards, which render the ſituation ex- 
tremely pleaſant, It ſtands on a ſmall river, which falls 
into the ſea at à place called Bude-haven, formerly a 
confiderable harbour for ſhipping; but the ſea has 
thrown up tho ſand in ſuch a manner, that there are 
hardly any veſtiges of it remaining. Indeed the place 
that ſeems to have been anciently the harbour, is now a 
morals," and . meadow-land, extending from the ſea - ſide 
almoſt to the town of Stratton, about two miles in 
length, and nearly the ſame in breadth. Through the 
middle of this moraſs runs the river, which, with the 
tide, forms the-preſent creek, and opens into the;ſea by 
a narrow paſſage. . > 15608 
Stratton lies two hundred and eleven miles from Lon- 
don, and has a-market pretty well frequented on Satur- 
days; and three annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. 
the nineteenth of May, the eighth of November, and 
the eleventh of December, 4 its 
This place is rendered famous in hiſtory by a bloody 
battle fought in its neighbourhood between the royal and 
partiament forces, on the ſixteenth of May 1643. A 
few days before this battle, major Chudleigh, with a 
body of the parliament's forces, made an attempt upon 
Launceſton; but not ſucceeding, retired to Kingſton, 
This miſcarriage induced the earl of Stzmford to march 
into Cornwall, at the head of ſeven thouſand horſe and 
foot, and a large train of artillery. He encamped on a 
hill near Stratton, and detached Sir George Chudleigh, 
with twelve hundred horſe, to ſurprize the ſheriff of the 
county at Bodmyn. The Corniſh loyaliſts, under lord 
Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, ſeized this opportunity 
to attack their infantry during the abſence of their horſe. 
Accordingly they formed their ſmall army into four di- 
viſions, and attacked the hill in as many different parts. 
The conteſt was remarkably warm; but at laſt the royal 
party prevailed, the four diviſions met upon the ſummit 
of the hill, diſarmed major general Chudleigh, routed 
the parliament's forees, and took poſſeſſion of their camp 
and artillery; while the earl of Stamford retired with 
precipitation to Exeter, and Sir George Chudleigh, at 
the head of his cavalry, took the ſame. route from Bod - 
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myn, as ſoon as he was informed of the earl's diſaſter. 
Sit Edward Hopton was created a peer, with the title of 
baron Stratton; but for want of male heirs, it became 
extinct. F. e. TS 

From Stratton we continued our jo „ near the 
banks of the Tamar, to the borough town of Laun- 


ceſton. It is ſituated on a riſing ground; on the river 


Aterey, a little above its junction with the Tamar, two 
hundred and eight miles from London. This town in- 
cludes two ancient boroughs, called Dunevet and New. 
port. The former has ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the twenty- third of Edward I. ſo that Launceſton 
is one of the ancient boroughs of this county; but the 
borough of Newport, which is. only a ſuburb of Laun- 
ceſton, has enjoyed- that privilege no longer than 'the 


| latter end of the reign of Edward VI. It was incorpo- 


rated by queen Mary in the year 1575, and is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen.' The town 
is populous, and a conſiderable trade is carried on here, 


and might be greatly improved, if the Aterey was made 
navigable, which might be done at a very ſmall expence. 
Here is a woollen manufacture, though not in a 


flouriſhing condition; and conſiderable quantities of yari 
are ſpun here, and ſold to the agents of the De ire 
clothiers. The pariſh church, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalene, and whoſe image is curiouſly cut 
in the ſide of the wall, is an ancient and capacious 

ture. The repreſentatives in parliament. for the county 
of Cornwall have been choſen here ever ſince the rei 
of Edward I. The winter aflizes are always held here, 
as were alſo the ſummer, till by a late act of parliament, 


| the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, was empowered to 


name any other place in the county for holding it; and 
ſince that time, the ſummer aſſiaes have been held at 
Bodmyn. Here are ſtill conſiderable remains of an an- 
cient caſtle, which, from its great ſtrength, was called 
Caſtle Terrible, and given by Richard I. to his brother, 
afterwards king John. In one part of this eaſtle the 
afſizes are held, and the lower part of it is uſed as the 
common goal. Here is a free ſchool, founded by queen 
Elizabeth. Beſides which, there are two charity-ſchools, 
for the benefit of poor children of both ſexes. The girls, 
beſides reading, are taught to ſew, knit, and make 
blond-lace, and are allowed whatever t can earn. 
In the weft ſuburb, under the caſtle-hill; was 2 ny 
for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by 
William Watlewaſte, biſhop of Exeter, and valued, at 
the general ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, at thres hundred 
and fifty- four pounds and eleven-pence per annum. 
There are ſtill ſome remains of this pridry. In the 
thirty-ſecond year of Henry VIII. an act of parliament 
was made fof the repair of this, and other decayed Cor- 
niſh- boroughs, by which Launceſton was endowed with 
the privilege of a ſanctuary, though it does not appear 
that any claim was ever made of that pfivilepe: - - 
Launceſton has two weekly markets, pretty well fre- 
quented, and held on Thurſdays and Saturdays, It has 
alſo four annual fairs for the ſale of c: cloth, and a 
few hops, viz. Whitſun-Monday, the fifth of July, the 
ſeventeenth of November, and the fixth of December. 
This town gives the title of viſcount to the prince of 
Wales, of whom the manor is held in fee-farm, it hay« 
ing been veſted in the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England 
ever ſince the reign of Richard II. = 
Kellington, which we next viſited, is a borough town 
about nine miles from Launceſton, and one hundred and 
ninety- nine from London. It ſtands about a mile from 


the river Lynher, and is much ſuperior to the generality 
of Corniſh boroughs. It conſiſts of one large ftreet, in 
which the buildings are elegant. It has a market= 


houſe, and a neat church, which is a chapel of eaſe to 
Southill, and was rebuilt by ſerjeant Aſhton. It has a 
good trade, and a very confiderable woollen manufacture, 
which employs a great number of people. It has no 
charter of incorporation; but every year, at the court 
leet of the lord of the manor, a portreve is choſen ; and 
at the ſame time, the inhabitants, who have lived here 
twelve months, are admitted burgeſſes, and thereby qua- 
lified to vote at the election of members to repreſent the 
bordugh in parliament. r 
* Kellington 


temple, and he fell dead into the river. The days when 


ſhips often. miſtake one channel 
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Kellington has not long enjoyed the privilege of ſend- 


ing members to the Houſe of Commons, the power be- 


ing granted in the twenty- ſeventh year of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. A weekly market is held here on Satur- 
day; and three annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. 
the fourth of May, the nineteenth of September, and the 
twelfth of November. . 

Having thus ſurveyed the principal places in Cornwall, 
we proceeded towards Saltaſh, intending to croſs the 
Crimble Paſſage into Devonſhire; and in our way viſited 
Pentillie Caſtle, the. ſeat of James Tillie, Eſq; It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks ef the Tamar, about 
mid-way between Kellington and Saltaſh, The ſtruc- 
ture is heat and elegant, and the gardens well laid out; 
but we mention it particularly, on account of a very re- 


markable clap of thunder which happened near this ſeat, 


between one and two o clock on the ſecond of Auguſt 
1757. At this time the owner of the above ſeat, with 
his neighbours and ſervants, were lying a-ground in a 
boat, on a-ſand-bank in the river Tamar, not half a 
mile from his on houſe, waiting the . tide to throw a 
net for ſalmon, when a ſudden pea! of thunder broke over 
their heads. The graſs in an adjacent meadow ſeemed 
on fire, and the whole field in a flame, when a ball of 
fre was obſerved to paſs over the hedge, at the top of a 
very ſteep wood which hangs. over the Tamar, The 
ball fell on the boat; and paſſing, in a direct line, from 
the ſouth-weſt,- entered the boat at the bow, and went 
out at the ſtern. Two perſons who ſat in the bow of 
the boat, both felt its effects, and one of them was deaf 
for ſome time. Mr. Tillie, who ſat in the middle of the 
boat, plainly perceiyed the ball of fire paſs by him, at 
about three feet diſtance: it was about five inches in 
diameter, ſomewhat ſharp and pointed at the fore part. 
He was violently ſtruck on the back part of his head by 


- the. current of air attending the ball; and the corner of 


ny was carried away, as if half of a ſmall bullet had 
been ſhot through it. One of Mr. Tillie's ſervants was 
near the ſtern of the boat, with his face towards the 


ſouth- weſt, but not in the direct line of the fire-ball : 


he was, however, ſtruck ſpeechleſs, thrown backwards 
on r and remained inſenſible for two or 


three hours: his face was black, as if the priming of a 


had been blown by accident over it. At the ſame 


time, a tenant of Mr. Tillie was ſtanding on the ſeat at 
the ſtern, with his face to the ſouth-weſt, and had hard! 1 


done ſpeaking, when the fire-ball ſtruck him on his 1 


this remarkable thunder-clap happened, had been ery, 


neither hot nor cold; and the ſun ſhone, though faintly, 
about ten minutes beſore the exploſion. 


- —_ is ſurveying this county, we paſſed in general near 


the ſea, we could not help obſerving ſome advantages 
and diſadvantages attending the ſituation of this country, 


- = 


and which-we ſhall now lay before the reader. 


We 1 the 81a, and Sxa-Coaurs of Cornwall. 


This peculiar ſituation is of great utility with regard 
to the A. great number of creeks are formed, 


and theſe, at the proper ſeaſons, are filled with fiſh of 


different kinds: at the ſame time, all kinds of foreign 


merchandize are imported, at very little expence, at 
many places, no land carriage being neceſſary. The 
native products of the country, together with the fiſh 


caught on the coaſt, and the produce of the manufactures, 
are readily. exported. The cliffs are ſo near the ſhore, 
on both ſides of the county, that the draining of mines 
is, by that means, greatly facilitated. In a word, this 
maritime ſituation procures plenty, and promotes trade 
and commerce in many particulars utterly unknown to 
the more inland counties: at the ſame time, the many 
head- lands, jutting out on each ſide, neceſſarily form 
deep bays, and conſequently augment the diſtreſſes of 
ſeamen. in ſtormy weather. But what is ſtill of worſe 
conſequence, is the ſhooting out of the land into the 
Atlantic ocean, in the form of a wedge, by which means 

157 another, or are 
drawn out of their true courſe by the inequality of the 
tides or Currents, This irregularity of the tides is alſo 


© 
. 
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increaſed near the Land's-End, where the danger is 
greateſt, by the Scilly iſlands, which, by rendering the 
channel narrower, increate the velacity of the current, 
and conſequently promote a more than ordinary in- 
draught into both channels. 

Near the Land's-End, the tide riſes, at new and full 
moon, from eighteen to twenty-four feet perpendicular 
and in ſtormy weather, with the wind at S. W. it has 
been known to riſe thirty feet. On the nean-tides, it 
riſes only thirteen feet, and ſometimes not above ten, 
At the Land's-End, the tide ſets inward from the ſouth, 
during the time of flood, near nine hours; but in moſt 
places between Scilly and the Land's-End, only eight 
hours; while the ebb continues only three or four hours 
when the current ſets to the ſouthward. _ This ſingula- 
rity, if net known, and properly regarded, is of dan- 
gerous conſequence. At the ſame time, the head-lands 
are very inaccurately laid down on the maps and charts 
of this coaſt, and the latitude and longitude of many of 
them very erroneous. It is therefore no wonder that ſo 
many ſhips are loſt on this coaſt, which, beſides the 
many horrid rocks ſurrounding it, is rendered {till more 
dangerous by the irregularity of the tides, and the errors 
of geographers. - | | | 

We have already obſerved, that many of the harbours 
in Cornwall, particularly thoſe on the north fide of the 
county, are very liable to be choaked with ſand, Tos 
much care, therefore, cannot be taken, to prevent ſhips 
from throwing out their ballaſt in improper places, for 
otherwiſe the obſtructions complained of will be greatly 
increaſed, and perhaps rendered too great to be removed, 
It would have given us pleaſure to have remarked, that 
the attention paid to this particular was equal to its in- 
portance; but the contrary appeared in more places 
than one; and we could not help obſerving, that preſent 
conveniencies were more regarded than future conſe- 
quences. | 


Of the IxHARITAN TS of Cornwall, their _CusTons, 
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Cornwall, eſpecially in the weſtern parts, where there 
are many tin and copper mines, and the pilchard fiſhery 
principally carried on, is very populous. The inhabi- 
tants are of the middle ſtature, healthy, ſtrong, and 
active; the alternate daily uſe of cold and heat, wet and 
dry, hardening their bodies equally againſt the different 
extremes of the weather. ps © 

Till about two centuries ago, they were diſtinguiſhed 
by their language, a diale& of that common to all Bri- 
tain-before the invaſion of the Saxons. It is ſo different 
from either the Welſh or Armoric, two other dialects 
of the ſame language, that they cannot converſe with 
one another. The Corniſh is reckoned leſs gutteral 
than the Welſh, and, on that account, more pleaſing to 
the ear. But this ancient language is now laid aſide, 
and the Engliſh uſed in every part of the county. 

Here are ftill ſome remains of the Druid ſuperſtition, 
particularly that of making bonefires in every village on 
the eves of St. John the Baptiſt and St. Peter. They 
alſo deck their doors and porches on the firit of May 
with green boughs of ſycamore and hawthorn, and plant 
the ſtumps of trees betore their houſes. 

Among their general cuſtoms, the manly exerciſes of 
wreſtling and hurling muſt not be forgotten. The former 
is too well known to need any deſcription ; but the latter 
being peculiar to Cornwall, a more particular account 
of it will be neceſſary. 8 

Hurling is a trial of {kill between two parties, each 
conſiſting of an equal number, and matched againſt each 
other in pairs. Two buſhes are placed in the ground, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from one another, called goals, 
which one pair of each party is allotted to guard; the 
reſt draw into the middle between the two goals, carry - 
ing with them the ball, which is a round piece of wood, 
about three inches diameter, plated over with filver : 
ſome indifferent perſon throws the ball up, and whoever 
can catch it, and carry it through his adverſary's goal, 
wins the game. But as ſoon as it is caught, the pair of 


the oppoſite party, matched againſt the pair, one of 
| . Ae Which 
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iel has caught the ball, immediately endedvours to 
* or EY up his heels. They are not at liberty 
to ſtrike. him, * he is allowed to keep them off b 
thruſting them in the breaſt with his fiſt clenehed, whic 
they cal] buttingi If he can outrun; or keep off thoſe 
who aſſail him in his way; he has ſtill thoſe to contend 
with who keep the goal. If, in wreſtling, any part of 
the player's body who has the ball touches the rotind, 
or if, being overpowered, he cries Hold, he muſt throw 
up the ball, which being again caught, the ſame conteſt 
js repeated till the game-is over, ,which ſeldom ends bu: 
with the day; for he that has the ball being always op- 


poſed by two, it is ſeldom carried m— the goal : | 


that ſide, however, which gave the moſt falls, kept the 
bull longeſt, and. preſſed the adverſary neareſt to his goal, 
carries off the honours of the day. ; 

There are no ſtated times for. the rac my nap wins 
ling and hurling, but are generally: part of their 
feſtival ms. gy -pariſh * its annual 
feaſt, inſtituted in memory of the dedicatian of the 
rochial church. The feaſt is held on the Sunday; but 
on the Monday and Tueſday following, all buſineſs is 
ſuſpended, and the young men aſſemble to hurl, orwreſtle, 
br both, in ſome part of their pariſh of the moſt public 
reſort. | 4 4 x; 

The tinners hold ſome holidays peculiar to themſelyes, 
particularly the Thurſday. one clear week before Chriſt- 
mas, and which they call White Thurſday, in com- 
memoratiòn of black tin being firſt melted and converted 
into white tin on that day; for till that time, they uſed 
to export into other parts the tin unmelted or carry it to 
the engroſſer's melting-houſe, however diſtant from the 
mines. 

The tinners alſo keep the fifth of Match, in honour 
bf St. Piran, who is ſaid to have given their anceſtors 
ſome very profitable inſtructions relating to the manu- 
facture of tin. | 

The inhabitants of Cornwall are remarkably civil and 
courteous to ſtrangers, and the old Engliſh hoſpitality 
is ſtill kept up by the gentry of this county; but at the 
ſame time, they are reckoned litigious; owing partly to 
their own diſpoſition, and partly to the reſult of their 
polity, and the various branches of trade to which their 
mining and fiſhery unavoidably expoſe them. The 
lower claſs are alſo greatly addicted to drinking, the 
ſource of many diſorders among laborious people. Huey 
are alſo too much engaged in ſmuggling, and exchange 
their bullion and wool for tea and — 6 


Curious PLanTs in Cornwall. 
The fir-leaved heath, with many flowers, Erica folits 


* 


curios 4 B. It grows plentifully gear» the 


Lizard, and on Gunhilly downs. 2 
Blue, ſweet-ſmelling toad - flax, Linaria odorata moriſ+ 
peſſulana, F. B. found along the hedges near Penryn. 


Wood Sage, Salvia agrifiis, ſez ſeorodenia, Ger. gro- 


_, St. Michael's Mount. 
ater Mint of a ſpicy ſmell, Mentha arvenſis verticil- 
lata folio rotundiore odore dromatico, Ray. This is a ſcarce 
plant, but found under the hedges near St. Berian. 
Roman Nettle, Urtica pilutifera ſemine tridgho lini, ſeu 
 Urtica Ramana, Ray, found in a ſhady ditch at Velinvran. 
Sheep's Sorrel, Lapathum aedtoſum, repens, lanceolatum, 
Ro, gathered on the north ſide of St. Michael's Mount. 
oy Kidney-wort, Catyledin ns Ray, found at 
Caſtle Treryn, in the pariſh of St. Levin. 


Sun-dew, Ros ſelit, + fo called from a ſpeck of 
water which reſts in the middle of the leaf, even in the 


dryeſt day. It grows in many ſhallow marſhy grounds in 
rhe county, and is very prejudicial to the . Mr. 
or! obſerves, that it is of a fiery nature, and that the 
leaf, applied to the ſkin, raiſes an ulcer; that it is ac- 
counted hurtful to the ſheep, and by the farmers ſometimes 
called the red rot. This pernicious quality, however, is 
not owing to the nature of the plant, but to an inſe& or 
worm, which feeding on the herb, lays its eggs on the 
leaf, fixing them. there by ſome poiſonous gum. The 
eggs are ſwelled with the flowers and leaf; and eluding 


W A 1. 1. 41 
late with the blood, till chey are at laſt detained in th? 
capillary. veſſels of the liver, where, meeting with 
the neceſſary degree of heat and moiſture, they fecundate z 
the animalcules grow, and feed upon the liver, till it can 
no longer perform its neceſſary functions, and then the 
creature. dies. Ihe ſheep are fond of this herb, and 
therefore the ſhepherd takes all poſſible care that they 
may not come near it. 2322 
ge del round-leaved; baſtard — i 
az puſula, ripens, ſoliis ſaxefrugæ aurea, Ray. This 
plant is peculiar to rant 4 Devonſhire; but found 
more plenitifully in the former; M 
Round-leaved marſh St: Prter's wort; Aſcyrum ſupinuni 
paiuſtre villeſunt, Ray, found near the rs of ſprings, 
, moſtly near the Land's-End. TAB 
Tender ivy-leaved bell-flower, Campanula paluffre cym- 
balarie foliis; Ger. found on moiſt and watery banks. 
The leaſt marſh-centaury, Caniaurium paluftre luteum 
minimum, Ray, found on a rotten, boggy ground, be- 
tween St. Ives and Penzance. FL Is, 
Butterwort; with a ſmall fleſh-coloured flower, Pin- 
guittila flore mi nore carneo, Ray, found in moift meadows 
and — grounds, eſpecially about Kilkhampton. 
Great yellow marſh eyebright, Euphraſia lutea latifolia 
> ae Ray, found in foggy places near the Land's- 
.nd. 


Verticlats knot-grdſs with like leaves, Poly- 
genum ſerpyllifolium verticillatum, Ray, found in watery 
places between St. Columb and St. Michael's, about 
Penzance, and near the Land's-End. 

Samphire, Grithmum, ſeu Feniculum marinum, Ray; 
found in plenty upon moſt of the cliffs near the Land's- 
End. In the iſlands of Scilly it is found in great _ 
22 and more luxuriant than in any other part of the 
King om. ; » | 
Marſh aſparagus, or ſperage, A, aluftris, Ger. 
found on — Alle at the — — | 

Smooth-leaved rupture-wort, Herniaria glabra, Ray j 
found in plenty near the Lizard, | 

Leſſer autumnal ftar-hyaciathy” hatinthus autumnatis 
K* 3 r 8 

e-wort, Telephium-roſeum, 0 
the rocks at the Laute. Ea 8 RN 

Eryngo, or ſea-holly, Eryngium marinum, Ray; found 
in great plenty on the ſands, above the high-water 
mark, between Penzance and Market Jew. 

Small ſea-crane's-bill, Geranium puſillum maritimunt 
ſupinum betonicae folio, Ray, found in ſandy places near 
Petizance. 

Sea cud-weed, of cotton-weed, Gnaphalium maritinum, 
Ray; found on the gravelly ſhore between Penzance and 
St. —_— ER, 5 85 

The Engli peaſe, Piſum maritimum Anglicum, 


Auisue Coins found in Cornwall. 


* Among the ancient coins found in Cornwall; were a 
conſiderable number of pure gold; dug up in the month 
of June 1740, in Karnbre-hill, near Redruth. Some 
were worn, and very much ſmoothed, not by age, or 
lying in the earth, but by uſe, they having no allay to 
hatden and ſecure them from wearing: There were no 
letters diſcoverable on any of them; fome were plain or 
flat, and others a little concave on one fide, and convex 
on the other: the largeſt weighed no more than four 
peany=-weights and fourteen grains, and therefore theit 
intrinſic value was about eighteen ſhillings and four- 
pence: From the reverſe of theſe coins, which was ge- 
nerally marked with the impreſſion of a - horſe, ſome 
| imagined that they were Phœnician, becauſe a few co- 
lonies of that people were ſaid to have choſen a horſe for 


their ſymbol. The place where the coins were found 


if ta. countenance this opinion, becauſe Cornwall, 
ſince the firſt mention of Britain in hiſtory, was famous 
for its tin, which the Phœhicians, from their ſuperiot 
{kill in navigation, engrofſed to themſelves for many 
_ But there are coins found in Britain, produced 

y antiquaries, which are inſcribed with Britiſh names, 


the juices of the ſtomach, paſs into the chyle, and eireu- 
3 


* 


and are, with the greateſt probability, believed to have 
2 been 


ww — 


inſctibeq, are probably older than coins of the fame na- 


hs | t d A M W A 1. I. 8 
(quart of the fame coin was found near the ſunie pi aks. 


been the.chins of prifices cotemperary even with Julius 
Car, on the reverſe of which is the figure of a horſe. 
t is, moreover, obſerved, that the cains at Karn- 


© Are too rude, and the defigns too mean, to have been | 
ſtruck either by Phœrnician, n;- or Grecian artiſts; | 


that coins of all the diffecent forts found at Karnbre, | 
hay been -difcovered in different places in Britain; and 
in no other country; and that thoſe coins which are not 


tion which are inſcribed. From all theſe circumſtances | 
it is reaiopably eoncluded, that the coins found at 
Karnbre are originally Britifh, and older than the iu- 
vaſion'of this ilapd by che Romans. 
In the ſide of. the ſame bill of Karnbre were dug up, 
in the year 1744, ſeveral hollow inſtruments of braſs of 
different fazes,. called celts, together with a great many | 
Roman coins. A vaſt number of celts 2 — 
e times, in different parts of Europe, particu- 
ly, in. Britain- inio 
wit 


Antiqusries are of various opinions 
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Roman coins have alſo been found in and near the 
ancient-tin-mines- in this county, Which muſt have 


| been left there, either by the Roman miners, or by tir 


officers appointed by that people for ſuperintending and 
guarding the mines, which were probably worked by 
At Caſtle Treryn; near the Land's-End, was found a 
braſs pot full of Roman money: and, in a tenemenc 
called Condora, at Helſord- haven, not far from Helſton, 
twenty-four g of Roman braſs money were dug 
up in the year 1735. All theſe coins were of the age 
of the emperor Conſtantine and his family, and had 
either the heads of thoſe emperors, or were {track 
either at the city of Rome, or that of Conftantinople. 
On the other ſide of Helford-haven, oppofite to Con- 
dra, forty Roman crowns were found. At Mopas, 
near Truro, twenty pounds weight of Roman braſs coin 
were dug up not many years ago; and at Trewardreth, 
„ many Roman coins have been founc. 
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.-ninety-four p 
| irey there — fifty ſeven thoufand houſes. 
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This county s. watered by a 
1 


r 


4 F pounded-on the ſouth. by the Engfifh channel, on 
the north by Briſtol channel, on che welt by -Corowall, 
und bn tlie eaſt by the counties of Somerſet and. Dorſet. 
It is about fixty-nine miles in Ro from north to 
ſouth, ſixty - ſiæ in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and tero 


hundted miles in circumference. - According to Temple- 


man s. ſurvey, it contains abont two thouſand three 
hund red and eight - fiue ſquare miles, or one million nine 
hundred and tWenty. thouſand acres; in which are thirty- 


three hundreds, twelve boroughs that ſend members to 


parliament, market - towns, three hundred and 
—— — — thouſand ſeven hundred and 


"The center, of this county: is abu. one hundred and 


4 
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che principal of which are the Ex, the Tamar, the Tou- 


; ridge, the. Taw, the Oke, the Dart, the Plym, the Otter, 
- and the Axe. | 


„ Tbe Exrifes-iit a baren, boggy tract ef land, called 
Ex more, in Somerſetſhire ; and: after being joined by ſe- 
veral little ſtreams, runs by Tiverton, where there is a 


. - ſtone bridge over the river, About nine miles below Ti- 
. 'verton, it is joined by. 'a-pretty large ftream called the 
Colambton; and about two miles lower, by another |. 

— formed by the junction of the Horton and Credy. 


theſe additions, it waſhes the walls of Exeter. 


At Topſbam, above four miles below Exeter, it receives 


another conſiderable addition to its ſtteam; and two 


miles farther, it is joĩned by the Ken; and falls into the 


ocean at Exmouth, after a courſe of about forty miles. 


Ships of great burden go up to Topſham, from whence 
veſſels of one hundred and fifty tons are conveyed to the 


at Exeter, by means of an artificial canal, which 

will be more particularly deſcribed in our remarks om the 
inland navigation of Devonſhire. - . . ee 

The Tamar has been already deſcribed in our account 


of Cornwall, and therefore not be repeated here. 


We muſt, however, obſerve, that about ſixteen miles 


above Saltaſh, the Tamar receives the waters of the Lid, 
a ſmall river riſing a few miles above Lidford in Devon- 
ire. This little riyer is particularly remarkable for 
its courſe, which, is. bordered on both ſides with — . 
gious rocks and precipices; and for making itſelf {0 — 
$ fall into the ground, by its inceffant friction again 
the bottom, that the water is ſcarcely ſeen from Lid- 
ſord- bridge, or even the murmurs of it heard. The 
bridge is nearly level with the road; but the ſurface: of 
Ye water is: almoſt. ſeyenty feet perpendicular below it; 
1 1 it can hardly be ſeen by a ſpectator from the 
About a mile above Lidford bridge is another. phæno- 
menon ſtill more curious; we mean, a cataract, or fall of 
Water, of more than one hundred feet in height. + The 
water comes from a mill at ſome: diſtance; and, after a 
courſe, upon a deſcent, of near an hundred feet from the 
level. of. the mill, itarrives at the brink of the precipice, 
from whence it falls, in a beautiful manner, on a pro- 
jecting part of the cliff, by Which it is divided, and falls 
ſrom thence, in a wider cataract, to the bottom, where, 
ſtriking the bottom. with great violence, acquired by ſo. 
prodigious a fall, it forms a deep baſon, covered with 
foam, in the ground; thence it runs, in an eaſy current, 
ta the river Lid, and paſſes undet the bridge, in the deep 
channel already deſcribed. _ FER 
This — fall of water fills, the atmoſphere 


with ſuch a cloud of aqueous particles, that the ſpecta- 


Pg 


| | little below Plymouth. 


tor, on his approach towards the baſon, finds himſelf 
involved, as it were, in a miſt; and, at the ſame time, 
the air is ſo violently. agitated-by the fall, that it is not 
9 approach or ſtand near che rim of the baſon. 
2 Touridge riſes at the foot of a hill near Wowleſ- 
worthy, about four miles from Hartland Point; whence 
it runs, in a ſouth-eaſt courſe, to a village called Iddleſly, 
where it is joined by the Oke; after which it is joined 
by ' ſeveral brooks, and paſſes, in a large ftream, by Bid- 
deford, and falls into Briſtol Channel, about two miles 
below Appledore, where it is joined by the Taw. Ships 
of very large burden come up to Biddeford, and the river 
might eaſily be made navigable many miles higher, as we 
ſhall obſerve in another place. FS) ** 
The Taw riſes near Throwley, in the hundred of 
Woonford; whence it runs, in a northern direction, to 
a ſmall village called Nummet, where it is joined by a 
pretty derable ſtream. Three miles below Nummet, 
it is joined by another brook; and, two miles farther, 
receives the waters of the Maul. With theſe additions, 
it becomes a agen res and about nine miles 
below, paſſes by e, where it is joined by an- 
other — and about five miles —— falls into 
the Taw, as we have already obſerved in deſcribing that 
river. Ships of ſmall burden only go up to Harnſteple, 
though the riyer is very wide, but ſo greatly Ehoaked 
_ ſands, that there is not water enough for large 
108. N , 6:4 4, 5 : - 
About two miles above Barnſtaple, near a ſmall village 
called North Taunton, is a pit of a large circumference, 
ten feet deep, from hence there ſometimes iſſues a little 
bourne or brook, which continues to run for a few days, 
and then ceaſes. Many of the inhabitants, who are ſu- 
perſtitiouſly inclined, imagine, that the flowing of this 
bourne is the forerunner of ſome public & fatal misfortune. 
The river Dart riſes. at the foot: of Dartmore hills, 
ſituated in a barren part of the county called Dart-moor, 
not far from Gidleigh; and, after a courſe of about four- 
teen miles, is joined by two conſiderable ſtreams; whence 
it continues its courſe, about five miles, to Totneſs, 
where it is navigable for ſmall veſſels. About three miles 
below Totneſs, it is joined by the Hareborn; and, ſeven 
miles farther, falls into the ſea at Dartmouth-haven. 
The Plym riſes in the pariſh of Shepiſtor, and, after 
2 courſe of about ſeven miles, is gel a ſmall ſtream 


near Plymton, where it becomes nav for ſmall veſ- 
ſels; and, two miles below, falls ints Sound, a 


Tbe Otter riſes at the foot of a range of hills on the 
borders of Dorſetſhite, and, after a courſe of about eight 
miles, is joined by a conſiderable ſtream at St. Mary's 
Ottery; Age miles below which, it falls into the ſea 
rr © 1 2hs fe, 0 ca Belt rh & 

The Ax riſes near Chiddington in Dorſetſhire, and 
enters this county at Ford; and, five miles below, is 
joined by a pretty large ſtream at Axminſter, falling into 
the Britiſh channel at Axmouth, five miles b:low Ax- 


”- * 


unge 


emu ii on the INLAND NAVIGATION of Devonſhire. 
| Moſt of the rivers are navigable ſome diſtance from their 


- mouths but there is only one, viz; the river Ex, which 


has been rendered ſo by art. We all therefore deſcribe 
its navigation, before we conſider the others, which owe 
this convenience to nature. | No 

The principal ſtream of the river Ex was formerly na- 
vigable to the walls of Exeter ; but, upon a difference 


between the mayor and the earl of Devon, on a very 


F occaſion, namely, which of their putveyots 


ſhoul 


be firſt ſerved with a diſh of fiſh in the market, 
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carl built weirs with timber, ſand, &c. which choaked up | 
the river, and entirely ruined the ig erate ſo that 
ſhips could come up no higher than T opſham, where 
they took in their lading, and where the ods conſigned 
to — were landed, and conveyed from. thence. by 
land carriage, or in ſmall boats, towed uß by hoes, | 
againſt the current of the river. Upon this the citizens 
ap-lied to the Court of Chancery for relief, and, at laſt, 
obtained a decret ih their favour ; but the earl's obſtinacy 
vas ſo great. that even this decree was never executed. 
To remedy this inconveniency, the citizens obtained 

an act of parliament for cutting a navigable canal from 
Topſham to Exeter, and the work was finiſhed about 
the beginning of the preſent century. By this canal 
ſhips of large burden go up to the quay at Exeter, where 
they load or unload with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety. 
At the mouth of this canal are large flood-gates, which 
admit the tide of flood; but as ſoon as the water begins 
to fall, the gates ſhut of themſelves, and keep up a body 
ol water ſufficient-for the purpoſes of navigation, about 
the. diſtance of two miles, the canal being ſo far on a 
level. The ſhips, therefore, enter theſe flood-gates with 
the tide,” and go up the canal to the height above-men- 
.tioned, a little below which there is a ſecond pair of 
flood-pates, which are ſhut- as ſoon as the veſſels are 
paſſed through them, and a third pair of flood-gates, 
opened about two hundred yards higher up. By the 
ſhutting of theſe gates, and opening the others, the wa- 
ter is raiſed about twelve feet, equal to the whole fall of 
the canal between Exeter and Topſham. The water 
being now om a level, che veſſels paſs. over the riſing 
ground, about two miles farther, to the head of the works, 
Whete there is another pair of flood-gates a- croſs the 
river, whereby the waſte water, or that not wanted for 
the purpoſes of navigation, paſſes over a ſtrong ſtone 
weir, into its natural channel. By this means a ſtag- 
nant of water is ſormed Above the upper flood-gates, 
where the veſſels lie at their moorings, and load or unl 

at a quay adjoining to the city walls. 8 - 
We have already obſerved, that there is no other in- 
land navigation, either wholly made or aſſiſted by art, in 
this county ; but the mouths of many of the rivers are 
navigable, and ſome of them to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The Ax is navigable only for ſmall veſſels to Ax- 


= 


mouth bridge, but might be rendered navigable for 


to this part of the co,), if the bay at the mouth of the 
— ſhelter 10-hips it did formerly; but 
ing been neglected during the time the monks of 
Sion-Abbey weye in poſſuſſion of the place, it was choak- 
ed up with fand, and in that condition it ſtill continues. 
About mid-way . between the Ax and Otter, is the 
ſmall river Side, which riſes at the foot of a hill about 
four miles from the Engliſh channel, and falls into the 
ſea at a place called Sid mouth. Tbe mouth of this river | 
was formerly a-conſiderable port, but being neglected by | 
the monks of «Sion Abbey, to whom it belonged, the 
harbour was choaked up with ſand, fo that there is now 
| 232 for veſſels of ſmall. burden. f 
The Otter is navigable, for ſmall veſſels, to Otterton. 
bridge ; and the navigation might eaſily be continued to 
Ouery 8 Marys. It muſt; however, be obſerved, that 
as the Water is ſhallow at the mouth of the river, and 
qbſtrutett-with ſand-banks, ſhips of any large burden 


2 to Axminſter, which would be very advantageous 


= 


could not enter the giver, KR N 
We have oy obſerved, that the Ex is navigable, 
for veſſels of conſiderable burden, to Topſham. The | 
pallagh, however, > mouth the river, is but narrow, | 
aving rocks on the caſt fide, ind ſands on the weſt ; 
nor is the water an the bar more than fix or feven feet 


— 2 are within the bar, they may ride afloat at a place 
called Star Croſs, about a mile an a half from the river's 
a | L „lie a-ground 


on the ooze at low 

About five miles fa 
called Tinmouth, at che mouth of the river Tin. There 
is not, however, above three feet water in this haven at 


low. water; fo that vefſels of any burden muſt go in with 


a 


* 
=s 
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the tide; which flows up almoſt 48 high as Combtbridg8; 
within. two miles of Newtonbuſhel. 

The river Dart is navigable from its mouth to the 
bridge at Totneſs, where the water riſes ten or twelve 
feet on a ſpring-tide., Shigs of very large burden go up 
to Dartthouth,” whictt-ftands about 4 mile above the en- 
trance. It is, however, very dangerous going into Dart- 
mouth-haven, unleſs the wind be very fair; for the en- 
trance is narrow; and the land, on efch ſide of the pfl 
ſage; very high; which occaſion ftrang guſts of wind, 
when it blows from either of the ſhores: ye 

About ſour miles to the weſtward of the Start Point, 
is à ſmall harbour called Salcomby formed at the mouth 
of 2 river ef the fame name. It is now navigable for 
veſſels about three miles above its mouth, and ſmall 
boats go up to Kingfbridges near to Dadbrock. The 
entrance of the harbour of Salcomb is between two points 
of land, called the Praule and the Bolt-head. There is 


a bar of ſand arroſs the mouth of the haven, on which 


the water is only eleven feet deep at low water, but with- 
in the bar there is at leaſt three fathoms. On the weſt 
ſide, about half a mile within the bar, is an old caftle, 
with a ledge of rocks before it; and directly oppoſite, on 
the other. Ne is a remarkable rock called the Mew- 
ſtone, which is covered at high water, but the top be- 
comes dry about a quarter eb: 

The river Plym is navigable for boats about two miles 
from its mouth, within half z mite of Plymton; | - 

The harbours of any conſequence, on the north ſide 
of this county, are Biddeford, Barnſtaple, and Ilford 


comb. 


Touridge and Taw. Before the mouth of the harbour is 
a good road, called Biddeford Sound, or Barnſtaple Bay. 
There is a bar at the mouth of the harbour, but water 
ſufficient for a ſhip of three hundred tons burden at half 
flood, A little above Appledore, where there is a fafe 
road for ſhips, the harbour divides into two branches 

the weſtern ſtream going to Biddeford, and the eaſtermoſt 
to Barnſtaple : the former'is navigable, for ſhips of three 
hundred tons burden, to the — quay at Biddeford; 
and for ſmall craft, to Torrington Bridge; but the latter 
is almoſt choaked up with ſand, fo that ſmall veſſels only 
can come up to Barnſtaple. 

Ilfordcomb lies about twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
Barnſtaple bay. There is a good road before the har- 


bour,. and water within the haven ſufficient for ſhips of 


conſiderable burden. 


TP 3## 0.1 1. 

The air of this county is ſharp upon the hills, and 
mild in the vallies, but in general healthy and pleaſant. 
The ſoil is very various. About Taviſtock, Briddeſtow, 
Oakhampton, Holſworthy, Biddeford, Great Torring- 
ton, Chulmleigh, Chagford, Moreton, Hampſted, and 
all round the borders of Dartmore, as well as that large 
foreſt itſelf, it is very moory and fenny, and naturally 
barren, in ſome places producing only a dwarf kind of 


furze of little or no value. In other places, nothing 


grows but ruſhes, or a coarſe four kind of paſturage, 


which the cattle will not eat, and therefore dies up, and 


withers into a ſedge. The earth here is generally of 2 
ſti elay, through which the water cannot find a paſſage : 
this renders the 22 very unhealthy to cattle, eſpeci- 


ally ſheep, which, in theſe parts, are of a ſmall kind, 
and very ſubject to the rot, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons, by 


which great numbers are deſtroyed. 
The principal, indeed the only profitable return the 
huſbandman can make from theſe lands, is by breeding 


black eatile, for which they are very well adapted; and 


here many of thoſe ſine oxen brought up to Smithfield 


by the drovers of Somerſetſhire, are bred, and afterwards 


1 in the fine paſtures between Bridgewater and 
ells. 1 
The northern parts of the county are of a very diffe- 
rent nature from the former: they conſiſt, in general, of 
a dry, healthy foil, eſpecially about Ilfordeomb, Sourh- 
moulton, and all along the borders of the foreft of Ex- 
more, Theſe downs do not indeed afford luxuriant paſ- 
ture, 


The 'barbour of Biddeford is at the mouth of the 
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ture, but are very good grazing lands for ſheep, and, 
by the arts of the huſbandman, produce tolerable crops 
of corn; we ſay tolerable, becauſe they are by no means 
hoſe produced in the eaſtern and middle 
parts of the county. In the latter, the foil is ſtrong, 
mixed, and of a deep red colour, intermixed with loam, 
and produce very large crops of corn, and the beſt peaſe 

Nor are theſe parts leſs valuable for their 
aſtures,. where. great numbers of ſheep and black cattle 


* 


„„ 


The reader muſt not, from what has been ſaid, ima- 
gine, that the lands, in any part of the rm? ho all of 
the ſame kind, and equally valuable: downs, fens, rocks, 
and woods, are interſperſed” among the beſt lands; as 
there are alſo ſome good arable and paſture grounds 
among the moſt deſolate and barren.” The above general 
deſcription, therefore, is intended to be taken in this li- | 


s paſt, 


Hus AN DRY of Devonſhire. - 
The huſbandmen · of Deyonſhire are equal to any in 
the kingdom for care and attention, and take every me- 
thod in their power to aſſiſt nature, and, conſequently, 
to improve the profits of their farms. | 


* 


Among other improvements which the art of huſbandry b 


-owes to the farmers of this county, is that of cutting up 
the turf, which is afterwards dried and burnt, and the 
aſhes ſpread over the ſurface of. the ſoil, by way of ma- 
nue „ -. 5 debe 
This method of improving land, generally called Den- 
ſhering, or Devonſhering, from its being firſt practiſed 
in this county, is performed in the following manner: 
When it is intended to break up any piece of waſte 
land, the work ſhould be begun in the winter, in order 
to get rid of the three principal obſtacles, namely, water, 
ſtones, and ſuch large roots as the paring- mattock, or, 
as it is called in Devonſhire, the beating- ax, may not be 
ſtrong enough to cut aſunder. About the middle of 
March, therefore, the paring the ground ſhould be be- 
gun, by a number of labourers, proportioned to the 
quantity of land intended to be pared: * 
The turfs cut 'up ſhquld be about a foot and a half 
long, a foot broad, and four inches thick. By cutting 


— 


_ 


- 


to form a kind of chimney, the opening of which ſhould 
face the wind. As ſoon as the heaps are finiſhed, they 
ſhould be ſet on fire, by putting a little lighted firaw or 
heath, with an 'iron forks into the chimnies of the fur- 
naces. The dry heath, 'grafs; and roots, will catch in- 
ſtantly, and, in a few moments, the fire will become fo 
violent, as hardly to be àpproached. It may then be 


left, after taking prope -precaution to prevent it from 


extending farther than intended, eſpecially if it be near 
any hedge, wood, or heath, where it might do great 


miſchief. 


When the trfs are thoroughly burnt, the aſhes are 


| ſpread"over the field, which is then ſown in the common 


1 . 


manner,” and procrally produces'a large crop. © 


| We have already deſcribed the method of uſing,ore- 
| weed and ſea-ſand as mafiures, / in our account of the 


Corniſh huſbandry; and ſhall now add, that the ſame 
productions are alfo ufed in Devonſhire 5 but they have 
improved the practice in ſome parts of the county, by 
making a compoſt dunghill with" ore-weed, ſea-ſand, 
lime, and the dung of animals; theſe various ſubſtances, 
by being blended together, make an excellent and very 
profitable manure: Great part of the ground in the 
ſouth- hams lies on a ſtratum of marble, which they break 
up and burn into lime, and dreſs their lands with it to 
great advantage. Sometimes the lime is previouſly mixed 
with mould, and afterwards ſpread upon the land. They 
alſo make uſe of marle, which is found in various parts 
of the county, for improving their farms, and are never 
diſappointed in their expectationns. 
The grains chiefly ſown here, are wheat, batley, peaſe, 
&c. of all which there are large crops in ſevefal parts of 
the cdunty. The turnip hufbandry is alfo introduced 


here, in ſeveral diſtricts, with great advantage. Nor are 


the artificial paſtures forgotten; lucern, burnet, the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of clover, and other. plants of that kind; 
being cultivated by ſome of the moſt intelligent huſband- 
men. . 8 922 oy . Kt 


de Manes of Devonſhire : 
pat — | * N 3 


* 
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Devonſhire was formerly famous for its mines of tin; 
and four ſtannary towns Were appointed, viz.” Aſhburton, 
Taviſtock, Plympton, and Chagferd, all lying near the 
foreſt of Dartmiore. In thoſe towns the tin was coined, 
and the coùrts of the four juriſdictions were held. The 
ſtannators, who compoſed the parliament, like that ſtill 
held in Corn Wall, were choſen out of the principal inha- 
'bitants of theſe diſtricts. But, by divers charters granted 

to the tinners by Edward I. and others,” the pailiament, 

or ſupreme court of tlie ſtannaries, was — to be 

held upon Crocken Torr, a famous hill ſituated in the 
middle of Dartmore, and far from any houſe,” In this 

deſolate place, where no refreſhment can be purchaſed, 
deſtitute of any ſhelter from the weather, nor any ſeat, 
except a bench of moor-ſtone, the ſtannators aſſembled, 

in obedience to a writ iflued for that purpoſe by the lord 


the turfs of this thickneſs, the matted roots of all the | warden, who preſides in the aſſembly ; and this place of 


traſh growing on the ſurface, will be inevitably deſtroyed; 
a circumſtance abſolutely neceſſary, for otherways they 
will make freſh ſhoots, injure the corn, and, in time, 
choat it entirety, oO | r 
If the weather be dry, theſe turfs may be placed a 
little ſlanting, by reſting one of the ends of one turf upon 
the extremity of the other; but if the weather ſhould not 
be favourable, they muſt be piled up as faſt as cut, or 
even placed upon their ends, two and two, meeting at 
the top, and being farther aſunder at the bottom, like 
the roof of a houſe, * © *4 — 
When the ſeaſon is not too wet, the turfs will gene 
rally dry ſufficiently in about three weeks, even without 
being turned; but in rainy years, they require a longer 
time, and muſt be turned more *than once, to prevent 
their ſtriking out new roots and ſhoots, which would 
hinder them from burning. | 1 
When the turfs are ſufficiently dry, they muſt be piled 
up in round heaps, about ten feet high, and of the ſame 
diameter at bottom. The heathy, or graſſy fide of the 
turf, muſt be placed downwards, and the earthy ſide up- 


« 


was lord warden. | 


meeting was called the Parliament-houſe!* It was; how- 
ever, the cuſtom, as ſoon as the ſtannators, or members 
of this parliament, were met together upon - Crocken 


| Torr, to —_— the court to one of the ſtannary towns, 


generally Taviſtock, where the buſineſs was difpatched. 
Here the price of tin was fixed, differences in relation to 
the works adjuſted, and acts made for the regulation of 
every particular relating to the tinners and the mines. 
A large volume of the acts of this parliament was printed 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, when the earl of Bedford 


* 


In the time of king John, theſe mines produced ſuch 
quantities of tin, that the coinage of it was let at one 
hundred pounds a year, when that of Cornwall was 
farmed at ſixty- ſix pounds, eighteen ſhiſltings” and four- 
pence. At preſent, the mines are” greatly neglected; 
and though there are ſtill ſome works here, yet the ad- 
vantages ariſing from them all, except two or three lately 
opened, are very trifling and inſignifieunt. 

Here were alſo formerly mines of-ſilver, -which proved 
very advantageous to the crown of England ; for we find, 


wards, A ſmall hole muſt be left in the inſide, in order | 


not only ſeveral grants made by Edward III. and other 
Sh I king?, 


* 
ki 
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for carrying chem on, with a reſervation of the 


tenths to the church ; but it even appears from the re- 
cords of the Exchequer, that very large ſums have been 


raiſed from the working of them: for in the year 1293, 
one William de Wymondham was overſeer of theſe 
works; and, by his art and induſtry 
ſeventy pounds weight of fine ſilver were refined out of 
the lead ore; and this ſum king Edward I. gave as a 
— with his daughter Eleanor, to the count de 
arre. 


, five hundred and twenty-one pounds 
weight of ſilver were extracted, and ſent to London, in 
order to be coined there; and the ſucceeding year, in 
which the Derbyſhire miners were ſent for to aſſiſt the 
above-mentioned William de Wymondham, he ſent 
ſeven hundred pounds weight more 
ſame purpoſe. | 

After this, more mi | 
in out of Wales, and from the Peak of 
em, cannot 


The next year 


iners ſent for agai 
Berd 3 but what advantages accrued from th 


now be known. 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the mines were again 

Beavis Bulmer, a curious refiner, who 
extracted Jarge quantities of filver from the ore, and out 
ious, 


worked by one Sir 


of which he ordered two cups, very rich and 


to be made: 


one of theſe cups was preſented to William 
Bourchier, then earl of Bath, and lord warden of the 
ſtannaries; and the other to Richard Martin, at that 
time lord mayor of London. We have no account of 


the weight of the former, but the latter weighed one 


hundred and thirty-ſeven ounces. 


Some gold mines have alſo been diſcovered in Devon- 
ſhire, but, for ſome ſubſtantial 2eaſons, Have never been 


lead, iron, and copper; but 


worked to 


There are ulſo mines of 


There are in Devonſhire 


Tap and Manuracrtures. 


, three hundred and 


to the mint, for the 
ines were diſcovered, and proper 


very large manufactures of 
kerſies, ſerges, long-ells, ſhalloons, narrow-cloths, and 
d-lace ; in which, and in corn, cattle; meal, and 


' tified with five regular baſtions, on which. and the cur- 


of ordnance. The citadel is ſurrounded with a deep ditch, 
out of which all theſtone uſed in the works was dug. There 

is alſo a battery of large cannon, Ying almoſt level with 
the water's edge, and called the Old Fort. Theſe forti- 
fications, with another fort near the water, on Mount 


in Hamouze or Catwater. 

| The town of Plymouth ſtands above the citadel, on a 
gentle declivity of the fame rock, ſloping towards Cat- 
water, where there is a kind of natural mole, or haven 
called Sutton-pool, from the ancient name of the town ; 
with a quay, and other conveniencies for loading and un- 
loading ſhips: nor is the trade carried on here inconſi- 
derable. | RN 

Here are two handfome large and well built pariſh 
churches, one dedicated to St. Andrew, and the other to 
the memory of king Charles I. Theſe churches, though 
there are ſeveral meeting-houſes in the town, have each a 
very large cure of ſouls. The profits of the pews go to 
the poor. Here is a charity ſchool, four hoſpitals, and 
a work-houſe; in all which above one hundred children 
are cloathed, fed, and taught. Colonel Jory gave a 
charity to one of the hoſpitals, for the maintenance of 
twelve poor widows. He alfo gave a mace, worth one 
hundred and twenty pounds, to be carried before the 
mayor; and fix good bells to Charles's church, valued at 
five hundred pounds. * 

Till queen Elizabeth's reign, the town of Plymouth 
faffered greatly for want of freſh water; but has been, 
fince that time, well ſupplied by a ſpring ſeven miles 
diſtant, the water of which was conveyed hither at the 
_ of the famous Sir Francis Drake, a native of 

1 outh. | ; 
his town has a good pilchard fiſhery, a cuſtom- 
houſe, and carries on a very conſiderable trade to the 
Streights and Weſt Indies. if ae 

About two miles up Hamouze, or mouth of the Ta- 
mar, are two docks, one wet and the other dry; with a 
baſon, two hundred feet ſquare, hewn out of a mine of 
late, and lined with Portland ſtone. The dry rock is 


Aſh, particularly herrings and pilchards, the inhabi- { formed after the model of a firſt rate man of war, and 
have alſo ſhips | the wet dock will contain five firſt rates. The docks 


. large trade, T 
in ſome of thei — —— 


eir ports, with which they trade to Portugal, | and baſon were conſtructed in the reign of king Wil- 


where we landed from Saltaſh in Corriwall, © | 
P $s' Beusted at the mouth of the river Plym, In the reign of Edward III. the French landed and 


which, a-liztle below the town, falls into 2 bay of the | burnt part of the town, but were ſoon repulſed by H 


Eriglih channel, called Plymouth Sound. 


Spain, the Welk Ladies, and other colonies of America. 


dire, Bvknovor, o Manxzr Towns. 
we viſited in Devonſhire, was 


liam III. Here are alſo magazines of all kinds of naval 
| ſtores, with every conveniency for building and repairing 
| ſhips. In a word, the whole forms as complete, tho 
not ſo large an arſenal as any in England. ADs wt 


Plymouth, | The harbour is very capacious, and greatly frequented, 


both in times of war and peace. 


The town is | Courteney, earl of Devon. In the reign of Henry IV. 


' Ktuated on ©. point of land, having the river Plym, the landed again, and burnt fix hundred houſes. 
Moth of which is called Catwater, on one fide ; and the Tbe toll of the markets, corn, yarn, &c. together with 
' Taman, here called Hamouze, on the other, about two | the profits of the mill, which form a very conſiderable 


hundred and twen 


miles from London. It was origi- | fum, belong to the corporation; and the revenues of the 


nally only a ſmall filhing-town, but, by its fine ſituation, | ſhambles, farmed at one hundred and ſixty pounds a year 
of its harbour, it 4 now one of the | are appropriated to the mayor's kitchen. ” 


and the 


_— places in the county, and ſends two members to 
iament. 
men 


7 
and a town clerk. 
annual, as in other corporations, is carried on in the 
following manner: the mayor in office, and the alder- 
men, chuſe two perſons, and the common council chuſe 
Theſe four perſons, whom they 
fix perſons, 


two others. 


rers, appoint a jury of th 
' jury mayor is Heel. The officiatin 
Ps and the two ſenior aldermen, are juſtices 


jury the 


Between Plymouth and the ſea, is a hilt called the Haw, 


It is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- | on the ſummit of which is a delightful plain, affordin 


common. council-men, a recorder, 
The election of the mayor, which is | bere for the uſe of mariners. On the brow of this hill 


call Alfu- | 
and by this. —_ to the royal cauſe than any other town in the weſt 


g mayor, his, 


an enchanting proſpect, and a curious compaſs is plac 


| is a fort, built by king Charles II. which at once awes 
the town, and defends the harbour; for it muſt be remem- 
bered, that Plymouth, during the laſt civil war, adbered to 
the parliament, and, by an obſtinate reſiſtance, did more 


England ; the king's army being obliged to raiſe the 


of] fiege, after having inveſted the place ſeveral months. 


n the reign of Edward I. when this town' firſt ſent. 


Oppolite to the town, and in the middle of the har- | members to parliament, it was divided into two parts 


bour, is a ſmall iſland, called St. Nicholas. It. is ſur- 


called Sutton Voltert, and Sutton Prior. It continu 


Founded with rocks, and has a ſtrong caſtle on it, which | to ſend members to the Britiſh parliament till the four- 


commands both the entrance into 


amouze, and alſo | teenth of Edward III. after which the practice was dif- 


"that into Catwater. On the oppoſite ſhore, over againſt | continued till the twentieth of Henry VI. when the pri- 
St. Nicholas's iſland, is the citadel of Plymouth, erected | vilzge was renewed. | 

in che reign of king Charles II. The walls of this cita- re are three well frequented weekly markets, viz.. 
del are-three quarters of a mile in circumference, and for- on Monday, Thurſday, and Saturday; and two annual 


fairs, 


4 


| tains, are mounted one hundred and ſixty-five large pieces 


Edgcombe, form a ſufficient ſecurity for the ſhips, either 
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bd of September, for horned cattle and woollen 
— deſirous of viewing the light-houſe built on the 
famous rock called the Eddyſtone, we procured a ſmall 
veſlel to carry us thither. The Eddyſtone lies about four 
leagues S. by W. from Ramhead, the weſtern cape of 
Plymouth Sound, Many ſhips were * loſt upon 
this dangerous rock, which is covered at h tide, and 
ſuch a depth of water cloſe to it, that ſhips often ſtruck 
upon it when no danger was apprehended. | 
In order to prevent theſe dreadful accidents for the fu- 
ture, the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley undertook to erect 
a light-houſe on it. He finiſhed the taſk in the uy 1696; 
and the work was ſo well performed, that it firm, 
ears, againſt all the attacks of ſtorms. The 
able artif often viſited this ſtructure, and, at different 
times, added new works to ſtrengthen it; till he was ſo 
confident of its firmneſs and ſtability, that he uſually ſaid 
to thoſe who doubted of its ſtanding in bad weather, that 
he only deſired to be in it when a ftorm ſhould happen, 

His wiſh was unfortunately fulfilled ; for in the dread- 
ful tempeſt which happened on the twenty-ſeventh of 
November 1703 he was in the I and made 
—_—_ of diſtreſs, but no veſſel could yenture out to his 
relief; and, when the morning appeared, no remains of 
the light-houſe were to be ſeen ; it was demoliſhed the 

— nt night, and every ſoul in it periſhed, A few 
5 s after this unfortunate accident, à ſhip called. the 
Winchelſea, homeward bound from Virginia, not know- 
ing the light-houſe was down, ran upon the rock, and 
was loft, with all her lading, and the greater part of her 
crew. | 
To prevent the like misfortunes for the future, the 
corporation of Trinity-houſe procured an act of parlia- | 
ment in the fifth year of the reign of queen Anne, for 
building another light-houſe on the Eddyſtone; and a 
ſecond was, ſoon after, finiſned; but this alſo ſhared the 
fate of the former; and a third has been lately erected by 
the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, on a much better plan than 
any of the preceding, and bids fair to reſiſt the fury of 
the moſt violent tempeſt ever known in this country. 
The profpeR from this light-houſe, in fine weather, 
is very beautiful; the number of ſhips paſſing up and 
down the Engliſh channel, together with thoſe coming 
in and going out of Plymouth Sound, form a moving 
_ remarkably pleaſing. At the ſame time, the 
urge of the waves, in calm weather, againſt the rock at 
low water, or againſt the ſides of the light-houſe, when 
the rock is covered, ſufficiently intimate the horror that 
muſt fill the mind, from the howling of the wind, and 
the favage impetuoſity of the waves, foaming and daſhin 
againſt the ſtructure, during a violent tempeſt, when al 

ble relief is cut off, and ſafety depends entirely on 

e ſtrength of the building. 

After viewing this ingenious piece of architecture, we 
returned to Plymouth, and croſſed Catwater, in order to 
viſit Plympton, an ancient borough town, ſituated on a 
fmall ftream which falls into the river Plym, two hundred 
and eighteen miles from London. 

This town is called Plympton Maurice, or Earl's 
Plympton, to.diſtinguiſh it from Plympton St. Mary's, a 
a town half a mile diſtant. . It firſt ſent members to par- 
Jiament in the twenty-third year of the reign of Edward I. 
and is one of the ſtannary towns. Here are ſtill the ruins 
of a caſtle, once the ſeat of the ancient earls of :Devon ; 
and the tenure, called Caftle-guard, for defending and 
— the walls of the B% caſtle, continues to 

is day. * 
It is a populous town, though it gonſiſts principally 
two ſtreets, of ordinary houſes. There is, however, 
a guild-hall, ſupported by ſtone pillars, where the corn- 
market is kept. It Has alſo the beſt free-ſchool in the 
whole county, The ſchool-houſe, which, like the 
guild-hall, ſtands upon ſtone pillars, was built, in the 
2 1664, by Sir John Maynard, one of the truſtees of 
lizeus Hele, Eſq; of Cornwood, who left fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year to ſuch uſes, 
Plympton was incorporated in the reign of queen Eli- 


for ſome 
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f held on the twenty-fifth of January, and the twen- 


th. hh. II 


zabeth; and is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight 
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aldermen, or principal burgeſſes, who ate called common 
council-men, a bailiff, and a town-clerk. | 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, pretty well fre- 
quented; and four annual fairs, held on the twenty-fifth 
of February, the fifth of April, the twelfth of Auguſt, _ 
and the twenty-eighth of October, for horned cattle and 
woollen cloth; a very conſiderable manufacture of ſerges, 
and other woollen goods, being carried on in this town. 
Plympton St. Mary's is almoſt joined to the town we 
have juſt deſcribed, and was once the mother church. 
It bad a college, conſiſting of a dean, four prebendaries, 
and three miniſters, founded by one of the Saxon kin 
But this ſociety was diflolved by William Warlewaſt, 
biſhop of Exeter, hö ſettled here, in the year 1121, a 
priory of canons regular, of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
dedicating it to the apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul. Ita 


-yearly revenues, by the benefactions of earl Baldwin de 


edveriis, and others, exceeded any in the dioceſe of 
Exeter, being valued, at the diſſolution of monaſteries, 
at nine hundred and twelve pounds, twelve ſhillings and 
eight pence. ; | 

Leaving Plympton, we continued our tour, through a 
very pleaſant country, and croſſed the rivers Yalme and 
Arme, ſtopping at SOT | t 

Modbury, a ſmall market town ſituated on a ftream 
that diſcharges its waters into the river Arme, two hun- 
dred and tw-nty-three miles from London. It was once 
a borough town, and ſent members to parliament in the 
reign of Edward I. but is now a ſmall place, and famous 
only for its ale, though there is a tolerable manufacture 
of ſerges carried on here. 

It has a ſmall market on Thurſday, beſides. an annual 
fair, held on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, for the ſale of 
cattle. - 

Here was a cell of Benedictine monks, belonging to 
the abbey of St. Peter fur Dieu, in Normandy, as early 
as the reign of king Stephen. It was founded by one 
Ruan, and dedicated to St. George. It was valued at 
about ſeventy pounds per annum. Upon the diſſolution 
of the alien priories, Henry VI. 'gave this cell to 
the college of Eaton; Edward IV. gave it to Taviſtock- 
abbey; and, laſtly, it came to King's college in Cambridge. 

The next town we viſited was Kingſbridge, ſituated 
on the river Salcomb, which is here navigable for boats, 
two hundred and one miles from London. It is a pretty 
conſiderable town, though the church is only: a cha 
of eaſe to Chifton. Here is a charity-ſchool, founded by 
Mr. Criſpin of Exeter; and a ftone bridge over the Sal- 
comb. The market is held on Saturday; beſides which, 
there is an annual fair on the — of July, for the 
ſale of cattle, cloth, and ſhoes. | | | 

In the neighbourhood of Kingſbridge is another ſmall 
market-town, called Dodbrook. It is ſituated on a ſmall 
ſtream, called the Dod, near its influx into the Salcomb. 
Here is a charity-ſchool, and the place is remarkable for 
paying the parſon tythe of a liquor called White Ale. It 
has a ſmall market on Wedneſday, and an annual fair on 
the Wedneſday before Palm Sunday, for the ſale of cattle, 
cloth, &c. | 

From Dodbrook we continued our journey towards 
Dartmouth, ſtopping at a ſmall village called Brixham, 
about three miles from that town, in order to view a re- 
markable curioſity formed by the hand of nature, and 
called Lay-well, famous for its ebbing and flowing. 

This celebrated ſpring is fituated on the declivity of 
the hill, about three quarters of a mile from the ſea, and 
conſiderably above the level of the water on the higheſt 
ſpring tide. The form of the well is nearly round, and 
about ſix feet in diameter. There is a rim of ſtone round 
it, and about an inch and a half difference in the heighth 


of the water, at its different periods of flowing and eb- 


bing. There is very little irregularity in the time of its 
performing theſe different motions of flux and reflux; for 
both together generally happen in fix minutes, or ten 
times in an hour, If holes be dug in the earth near the 
well, the water in them will riſe and fall in the very 
ſame manner; and theſe holes, we found by experiment, 
were filled and emptied by turns; and it was pleaſing to 
ſee the water at firſt ruſh in through ſeveral paſſages, till 


the hole was full, which little flood would continue __ 
ree 


" + 
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three minutes, when the water would begin to ebb, and 
ſo continue for ſomething more than three minutes, till 
the hole was dry, and we could ſee the fluid run away 
through a number of ſmall ducts: in a little time the 
water returned again, flowed and ebbed as before, and fo 
on continually, without any material variation. The 
waters of Lay-well ſupply a ſtream about five feet wide ; 
and, what is very remarkable, we obſerved, that the wa- 
ters of the ſtream ebbed and flowed with the well, about 
half an inch perpendicular. It is abundantly evident, 
from the very ſituation of the well, that it does not de- 
rive its waters from the ſea; becauſe it is very conſi- 
derably higher than the high-water mark of the higheſt 
ſpring tide, but from waters collected in ſubterraneous 
baſons, ſituated in the fide of the hill above the ſpring. 
Theſe baſons, by the help of natural ſyphons, cauſe this 


famous ſpring to ebb and flow in the manner we have al- | 


ready deſcribed. The water of this ſpring is remarkably 
clear, and very cold in ſummer, though it never freezes 
in the winter : the neighbouring - inhabitants eſteem it 
medicinal in ſome kinds of fevers. | 
About three miles from this remarkable ſpring is the 
borough town of Dartmouth, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Dart, one hundred and ninety-two miles from Lon- 
don, It was incorporated by king John, and formed 
out of three diſtin& towns, Dartmouth, Clifton, and 
Hardneſs. It was called Clifton from the cliffs on which 
moſt of the houſes were ſituated, and out of which many 
of them were dug. It is governed by a mayor, twelve 
magiſtrates, called Maſters, twelve common council- 
men, a recorder, town-clerk, bailiff, and high ſteward. 
The three laſt are choſen by the mayor and magiſtrates, 
who have alſo the power of making freemen. The 
mayor, bailiff, and coroner, are choſen annually. Here 
is a court of ſeſſions, and a water bailiff's court, holden 
by a leaſe of three lives from the dutchy of Cornwall, 
for which the corporation pays fourteen pounds a year 
reſerved rent. 

The town, which is a mile in length, ſtands on the 
ſide of a craggy hill, with very irregular ſtreets, being 
ſometimes two or three, one above another; yet, not- 
withſtanding this, the houſes, in 1 are very high. 

The harbour is ſo capacious, that five hundred ſail of 
large ſhips may ride in it with ſaſety: at the ſame time, it 
is defended with three caſtles, beſides forts and block - 
houſes, and the entrance may, upon occaſion, be ſhut up 
with a chain; ſo that it is a ſafe retreat in time of war. 
Hlere is a large quay, and before it a ſpacious ſtreet, 
inhabited principally by merchants, who carry on a gone 
trade to . and the Plantations, eſpecially to New- 
foundland, where they catch large quantities of fiſh, 
which they carry to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Here 
is alſo the greateſt pilchard fiſhery of any in the weſt, 
except Falmouth in Cornwall; and the ſhipping, and 
trade of this town in general, are the moſt conſiderable 
of any in the county, except Exeter and Plymouth. 
Here are three large churches, beſides a meeting-houſe. 

King John, who incorporated Dartmouth, alſo en- 
dowed it with the privilege of ſending members to the 
Britiſh parliament; and they are now choſen by Mn 
eight freemen, and the return made by the mayor. By 
a grant of Edward III. the burgeſſes are toll-free through- 
out England; and in the reign of Richard II. they ob- 
tained the excluſive right of exporting tin, in conſidera- 
tion of their having aſſiſted him with ammunition and 
+ Proviſions in his war with France. Edward LV. to re- 
ward their courage againſt the French, tranſlated the port 
_ hither from Fowey, and gave them wy pounds a year 

in fee-farm; to which Richard III. and Henry VIII, 
added twenty pounds more. 

Dartmouth was burnt by the French in the reign of 
Richard I. and afterwards, in the time of Henry IV. 
ao attempted it a third time, but were repulſed, and 
chiefly by the brayery of the women, who fought like 
Amazons, deſtroyed great numbers of the enemy, and 
took M. Caſtel, the French general, three lords, and 
twenty-three knights, priſoners. Here is a weekly mar- 
© ket, very well frequented, on Friday; but no annual fair. 
From Dartmouth we purſued our journey to-Totneſs, 


© conſiderable town, ſituated on the Dart, one hundred [ 
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and ninety-five miles from London. The river is navi- 
gable to this town for boats, the tide riſing here ten or 
twelve feet. Here is a fine ſtone bridge over the river, 
leading to Berry-pomeroy. It is a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and the oldeſt in the county, having ſent members 
to parliament ever ſince the twenty-third of Edward J. 
King John made it a corporation, conſiſting of fourteen 
burgo-maſters, one whereof is mayor, who, with his 
predeceſſor, and the recorder, are juſtices of the peace. 
The common council conſiſts of twenty-eight members, 
beſides which, there are a few freemen, choſen by the 
mayor and maſters. 
he church is ſpacious and elegant, adorned with a 
fine tower, crowned with four pinnacles, ninety feet high. 
The town-hall and charity-ſchool are both good bad — 
ings. x 
The town itſelf conſiſts chiefly of one broad ftreet, 
three quarters of a mile in length, ſituated on the fide of 
a rocky hill declining to the river. It was former! 
walled in, and had four gates; but the ſouth gate only, 
and ſome ſmall parts of the reſt, are now remaining. 
Here are alſo the ruins of a caſtle, which was once of 
conſiderable ftrength. The chief trade of the town is 
the woollen manufacture, but here are more gentlemen 
than tradeſmen of note. | 
This place is noted for the peculiarity of its loyal addreſs 
to king 8 I. upon the union of Charles VI. emperor 
of Germany, with the king of Spain, by the treaty of 
Vienna; when the members of the corporation aſſured 
his majeſty, they were ready to t him, not only a 
land- tax of four ſhillings in the pound, but, if his ſer- 
vice required it, to give the remaining ſixteen ſhillings. , 
Salmon, and other fiſh, are very numerous in the river 
Dart, eſpecially near this town, where they have a pe- 
culiar method of catching them, by means of a ſpaniel 
trained for that purpoſe. On the ſouth fide of the river, 
and on a narrow cut or channel formed on purpoſe, ſtands 
a corn-mill ; the mill-tail, or floor for the water below 
the wheels, is wharfed up on either ſide with ftone, 
above high-water mark, about twenty. or thirty feet in 
length below the mill. At the Jower extremity of this 
wharfing is a grating of wood, the croſs bars of which 
are ſharp at the end, and ftand pointing towards each 
other, like the wires of a mouſe- trap. | 
When the tide flows upwards, the fiſh can eaſily paſs 
between the points of theſe croſs bars; but the gates of 
the mill being ſhut, 1 can go no higher; and, when 
the tide ebbs away, are left behind, being unable to paſs 
the points of the grating; ſo that they are left at the bot- 
tom of the channel, in about a foot and a half of water. 
In order to catch the fiſh thus left behind by the tide, 
they fix a ſhove-net at one end of the ſtream, and put in 
a ſpaniel, properly taught, at the other, and he drives all 
the fiſh into the net, by which means they are taken 
without any further trouble, We were informed, that it 
is no uncommon thing to take fifty ſalmon at a time, 
from ſeventeen to twenty inches in length 
They have alſo very excellent trout here, which, with 
the cheapneſs of other proviſions, induce many perſons 
of ſmall fortune to fettle at Totneſs, where they can live 
very elegantly at a little expence. 3's 
ere is a well frequented market on Saturday; and 
four annual fairs, held on Eaſter Tueſday, the firſt of 
May, the twenty-fifth of July, and the twenty-eighth of 
October, for the ſale of horſes, ſheep, black cattle, and 
cloth. 
On the other ſide of the bridge, already mentioned, is 
Berry-pomeroy, where there is an ancient caſtle built by 
the deſcendants of Radulph de Pomeroy, who held this, 
and about fifty other lordſhips, in the time of William 
the Conqueror. | LW on 
About three miles to the weſtward of Totneſs, is Brent, 
a ſmail market town ſituated on the river Arme, one 
hundred and ninety-eight miles from London. It has a 
manufacture of ſerge, a ſmall market on Saturday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. the thirteenth' of May, and the 
tenth of October, for cattle, mEs 
Aſhburton lies about ten miles, upon a ſmall ſtream, 
about half a mile above its influx with the Dart, and one 
hundred and ninety-one miles from London, It is an 
ancient 
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ent borough by preſcription, and governed by a chief 
—— — of 4 — who is choſen annually at 
a court of the lords of the manor, and is the returning of- 
ficer at the election for members of parliament. The 


town conſiſts chiefly of one large ſtreet, and has a hand- 


ſome church, built in the manner of a cathedral, and 
adorned with a tower ninety-one feet high, on which is 
a ſpire covered with lead, The chancel of this church 
is very large, and has ſeveral ftalls in it, like thoſe in col- 
legiate churches. Here is alſo a chapel, which was for- 
merly a chantry, but now uſed as a ſchool, as well as 
for the meetings of the pariſh, and the election of mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament. It is a . thoroughfare, 
ſtanding on the principal road leading from London to the 
Land's End, and about half way between Exeter and 
Plymouth. It is one of the ſtannary towns, has a good 
manufacture of ſerges, and remarkable for having ſeveral 
mines of tin and copper in its neighbourhood. Here are 
two weekly markets, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays; 
the former for wool and yarn, and the latter for provi- 
ſions :- beſides which, here are four annual fairs for the 
ſale of cattle, viz. the firſt Thurſday in March, the firſt 
Thurſday in June, the tenth of Auguſt, and the firſt of 
November. ü 

At Buckfaſtleigh, a village about three miles from 
Aſhburton, was an abbey of the Ciſtertian order, founded 
in the year eleven hundred and thirty-ſeven, by Ethel- 
ward, ſon of William Pomeroy. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and its annual revenues, at the * 
of monaſteries, amounted to four hundred and ſixty- ſix 
pounds, eleven ſhillings and two pence. 

In the fourteenth year of the reign of Charles I. there 
happened at Withicomb, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Aſhburton, a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightening, 
during which, a ball of fire broke into the church where 
the people were aſſembled at divine ſervice, killed three 
perſons, wounded e are. and did ſo much damage 
to the church, that the repairs amounted to above three 
hundred pounds. 

From Aſhburton we paſſed to Newton Buſhel, ſome- 
times called Newton Abbot, a market- town ſituated on 
the river Teign, one hundred and eighty-ſeven' miles 
from London. It is a large town, but the buildings 
very mean and irregular. It has a manufacture of ſerge, 
he a weekly market on Wedneſday, very well fre- 
quented ; and three annual fairs, viz. on the twenty- 
fourth of June, for black cattle; on the firſt Wedneſday 
in September, for cheeſe; and on the twenty-ſixth of 
November, for woollen cloth. 

At Stoke, a village near Newton-buſhel, John de 
Stanford obtained leave from king Edward III. to found 
a religious houſe in honour of the Virgin Mary and St. 
Andrew, for a warden, and ſeveral chaplains, to whom 
he gave licence of Mortmain to hold the manor of Stoke, 
together with the advowſon of the church; but it does 
not appear, whether this religious houſe was ever built 
and endowed according to the donor's intention. 

Near the mouth of the river Teign, on which the 
town of Newton-buſhel is ſituated, are two villages, 
called Eaſt and Weſt Teignmouth, or Tingmouth. 
The former is famous for the landing of the Danes, in 
their firſt expedition to England, in the year 970, in 
order to view the country previous to their invading it. 
The French burnt this village in queen Anne's war; 
but the inhabitants, by means of a brief, were ſoon after 
enabled to rebuild their houſes in a more fubſtantial 
manner, | | 

. Eaſt Teignmouth is ſituated near the above, and 
was formerly a borough, which diſputed its antiquity 
with Exeter. 

Oa the other fide of the Teign, in the road between 
Newton-buſhel and Exeter, is Chudleigh, a market- 
town, one hundred and eighty-two miles from London. 
Here is a manufacture of ſerge, and a market, pretty 
well frequented, on Saturday; and two annual fairs, one 
on the eleventh of June, for ſheep; and the other on the 
twenty-firſt of September, for black cattle. The biſhops 
of Exeter had a ſumptuous palace here before the refor- 
mation, built by one of thoſe prelates in the reign of 
Edward III. „ That,” as the biſhop expreſſes it in his 
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made a county of itſelf by He 


will, < his ſucceſſors might have a place to lay their 
heads, if the king ſhould ſeize their temporalities.” 
The city of Exeter, which we-next viſited, is fitu- 

ated on the river Ex, one hundred and ſeventy-two miles 

from London. It was incorporated by king John, and 

Henry VI I. It is governed 

by a mayor, twenty-four aldermen, four bailiffs, a re- 


corder, a chamberlain, a tou n- clerk, and four ſtewards. 


At all public proceſſions, the magiſtrates are attended by 


a ſword-bearer, carrying a ſword given by Henry VI 


four ſerjeants at mace, and four ſtaff-bearers. The 
mayor and officers hear, try, and determine all pleas and 
civil cauſes, with the advice of the recorder, aldermer., 
and common council of the city; but criminal and crown 
cauſes are determined by eight aldermen, who are juſtices 
of the peace. Here are alſo twelve companies of - incor- 
porated trades, who, on public occaſions, follow the 
mayor. | 
xeter is conſidered as one of the chief cities of Eng- 
land, both with regard to buildings, wealth, extent, and 
number of inhabitants. It is two miles in circumference, 
including its ſuburbs, and encompaſſed with a ſtone 
wall, fortified with turrets. On the top of the walls is a 
delightful walk round the city, the ſpeRator having the 
pleaſure of ſeeing a fine open country, decorated with 
woods, arable lands, orchards, gardens, villages, and 
ntlemen's ſeatà. It has fix gates, and four principal 
Toe, all centering in the middle of the city, thence 


called Carfax, a contraction of the old Norman word 


Quatre-voix, four ways. One of theſe, called the 
High-ſtreet, is very grand and ſpacious ; the houſes, in 
general, are of the antique form, but erected on a good 
plan, large, commodious, and not inelegant. his 
ſtreet is full of ſhops, well furniſhed, and trade of every 
kind appears briſk and lively. The bridge over the Ex 
is of great length, and has houſes on both ſides, except 
in the middle, where there is a vacancy. The guild- 
hall is a ſtately ſtructure, and decorated with the pictures 
of general Monk, and the princeſs Henrietta Maria, 
roungelt daughter of king Charles I. that princeſs being 
rn here. | | 
. In the northern angle of the city, ſtands Rugemont 
caſtle, once the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon monarch, 
and afterwards of the earls of Cornwall. It is not very 
large, but of a ſquare figure, encompaſſed with a high 
wall and deep ditch. On the north ſide of this caſtle, 
and which was formerly its counterſcarp, -is a beautiful. 


'terraſs-walk, bordered by a double row of fine elms, and 
| extending. quite round one quarter of the city, The 


proſpect from thence is enchanting, and equal to any 
thing of that kind in England. This caſtle is now 
greatly decayed, a part of it only being kept in repair, 
or holding the aſfizes, quarter-ſeſffions, and country- 
courts, together with a chapel for divine ſervice. 

This ey is well ſupplied with water, partly from 
ſprings, and partly from the river Ex. The former is 
brought in pipes, from fountains in the neighbourhood, 


to ſeveral conduits; among which is one particularly re- 


markable, ſituated in the center, where the four ſtreets 
meet, erected by William Duke, who was mayor in the time 
of Edward IV. The ſupply of water from the river is 
raiſed by means of an engine, worked by a water-wheel 
turned by the current. Ihe water is firſ thrown into a 
reſervoir, raiſed about twenty feet above the ground, and 
ſituated in the higheſt part of the city, adjoining to the 
guild-hall ; and thence diſperſed in pipes to the different: 
parts of the city; ſo that every inhabitant of the princi- 
pal ſtreets may have the water laid into his own houſe; 
Exeter is the ſee of a biſhop, removed hither from 
Crediton by Edward the Confeſſor, who, with his queen 
Editha, enthronedLeofric in this cathedral in theyear 1050. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. — is a 
very curious, magnificent, and elegant ſtructure, though 
the different parts of it were built at different times, dur- 
ing a period of above three hundred years: for Robert 
Warlewaſte, who was conſecrated biſhop of Exeter in 
11 50, built the choir ; Peter Quivil, who filled the ſee 
in 1280, erected the body of the church; John Grandi- 
ſon, conſecrated in 1327, built the two laſt arches at the 


weſt end, and covered the whole roof; and Peter Cout- 
I tenay, 
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y. biſhop of this ſee, and afterwards tranſlated to | 
incheſter, finiſhed the north tower in 1485. Yet, 
notwithſtanding this, the whole forms one uniform ſtruc- 
ture, and appears as regular as if begun and finiſhed by one 
and the ſame architect. The whole edifice, which is vaulted 
throughout, is three hundred and ninety feet long, and 
ſeventy-four broad. In one of the towers is a very large 
bell, weighing ſixty hundred weight; and in the other, a 
ring of ten large bells. The organ is very remarkable, 
being ſupport by a tetraſtyle of very beautiful Gothic 
columns; and the large pipes in the inſtrument are fif- 
teen inches diameter, and of a proportional heighth. 
The moſt remarkable. piece of antiquity in this cathe- 
dral, and which is, perhaps, equal to that of the ſee it- 
ſelf, is the biſhop's throne in the choir. At the diſſolu- 
tion of epiſcopacy at the end of the reign of Charles I. 
it was removed ; ſuch care taken of the ſeveral parts, 
that it was afterwards replaced, without any apparent 
defect in the whole. The Gothic carvings about the 
canopy are very curious, and at leaſt ſixty feet high; and 
the whole workmanſhip is executed in a maſterly manner. 
The ancient monuments that more particularly de- 
ſerve attention, are thoſe erected to the memories of 
Humphry Bohun, earl of Hertford; Hugh Courtenay, 
earl of Devon, and his lady; lord Chicheſter ; Sir Peter 
Carey; Sir Thomas 8 4 Sir Richard Stapleton; 
the biſhops Leofric, Stafford, Beanſcombe, Oldham, 
Bradbridge, Lacy, Carew, and others, particularly that 
of biſhop Stapleton,” founder of Exeter college, in Ox- 
ſord; and that ſociety, ſome years ſince, in grateful re- 
membrance of their benefactor, repaired and beautificd | 
this monument, which, with regard to ſome of the carv- | 
ings, is, perbaps, equal to any thing of ſo old a date, 


| 
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executed in the Gothic manner. .- . - * 

The altar- piece, painted above one hundred years ago, 
is a perſpectiye view of the inſide of the cathedral, finely | 
executed: it received ſome injury from the ſwords of the 
paliament's party in the time of the laſt civil war; but, 
in all other reſpects, it is very well preſerved. Nor did 
the painted glaſs, with which the windows are decorated, 
eſcape the fury of the ſame pious reformers, who, after 
taking poſſeſſion of this tdifice' dedicated to religion, 
broke great part of theſe; paintings, and NY 
— 

| tues © ” patriatc » ings, "I. : 

hich-there were many, were allo objects devoted to de- | 
fruſtion 5 2 up A and ſeveral of theſe | 
On tbe: ſouth ſide af the high altar are three feats, or | 
alcoves, 'adorned with carvings in the Gothic manner, | 
twenty-five feet high, ſupported by braſs pillars, * "Theſe 

Doves mere etectad by Edward the Confeffor, for en- 
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ing-Leofric, the firf-hiſhop of this ſee,” +» || 


The four-dipnitaries: of this cathedral are the dean, 
chantor, chancellor, and treafurer; and to theſe are added 
the ſour archdeacons of: Exeter, Totneſs, Barnſtaple, 
and Cornwall. The houſes of the dean and chapter are 
erected in a circuit neat the / cathedral, called the Cloſe, 
from its being incloſed, and ſeparated from the city by 
walls and gates. Within chis incloſure are two churches 
for the ſerrice of the cathedral... 7 

Beſides the cathedral, there are twenty pariſh churches 
within the city and its liberties. ' The church of St. Paul 
is a modern ſtructure, but has nothing remarkable. 

In the city and ſuburbs are priſons, both for debtors 
and malefactors; a work-houſe, ſeveral alms-houſes and 
charity: ſchoals; and in the year 1701, an hoſpital was 
founded: here, for the fick and lame poor of the city and, 

on upon the model of the infirmaries of London 
and Weſtminſter. Tbe building is very well adapted to 
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that their traffic in ſerges, perpetuanas, long-ells, dr 
gets, kerſeys, and other woollen goods, amounts to 
hundred thouſand pounds a year at leaft. | 
Here are three weekly markets, held on Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday; two for proviſions, and one for 
woollen-yarn, kerſeys, and ſerge. The latter was efta- 
bliſhed by Henry VIII. In this market, ſaid to be the 
greateſt in England, except the Brigg-market at Leeds 
in Vorkſhire, the value of the ſerges frequently ſold in 
one day, amounting to ſixty, eighty, or a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; for beſides the vaſt quantities of woollen 
oods ſhipped for Portugal, Spain, and Italy, the Dutch 
End large commiſſions 2 purchaſing ſerges, perpetuanas, 
and other kinds of woollen ſtuff, for Holland and Ger- 
Beſides the above markets, here are four annual fairs, 
held on Aſh Wedneſday, Whitſun Monday, the firſt of 
Auguſt, and the ſixth of December, for the ſale of black 
cattle, horſes, and almoſt every commodity; but that oa 
the firſt of Auguſt, generally called Lammas fair, is by 
far. the greateſt, being frequented by mercers, haber- 
daſhers, Tee. from London; it laſts three whole and two 
balf days. A 7 > By 2 
This city ſends two members to parliament, elected 
by the magiſtrates and freemen, who are ſaid to amount 
to twelve hundred at leaſt,  _ | \ 
Exeter was, for ſome time, under the juriſdiction of 
the Romans; but, on their leaving England, the Saxons 
drove out the Britons, obliged them to retire into Corn- 
wall, and ſurrounded the city with a ditch, and a ftone 
wall. The Danes ſacked it in the year 875; and after- 
wards, to revenge the general maſſacre of their country- 
men by the Engliſh, Swain, one of their kings, came 
bither, with a powerful army, put the men to the ſword, 
raviſhed the women, maſſacred the children, burat the 
city,. and demoliſhed the walls. | 
A conſiderable time after this, but before it had entirely 
recovered from ita deplorable fituation, William the Con- 
queror beſieged and took it. Afterwards, it was again- 
beſieged in the reigns of king Stephen and Edward IV. 
Perkin Warbeck alſo blocked it up, and battered the 
walls in a furious manner. The inhabitants, however, 
defended the place with ſo much reſolution, that he was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. This gallant behaviour of the 
citizehs was fo agreeable to Henry VII. that he came 
hither in perſon, and preſented to the city a cap of main- 
tenance, together with the ſword he then wore, in order 
ta its being carried before the mayor. In the month of 
July 1544, it was ſmartly cannonaded by the rebellious 
commons of Cornwall and Devonſhire, who alſo broke 
down the bridges, and cut off the water, in order to force 
the inhabitants to furrender : but they were miſtaken g 
the Citizens defended themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, 
till they were relieved by John lord Ruſſel, who forced 
the rebels to raiſe the ſiege on the ſixth of Auguſt; The 
queen of king Charles I. was here delivered of Henrietta, 
afterwards dutcheſg of Orleans, this city being garriſoned 
by the royal party, till they were obliged ww nder to 
lord Fairfax upon articles. When the prince of Orange 
landed at Torbay, a detachment of ſoldiers were ſent to 
take poſſeſſion of this city: they were received but coldly 
by the inhabitants; and, though they knew themſelves 
incapable of making any reſiſtance, and were fully ſen- 
fible of the danger they were in from arbitrary power, 
pot they were unwilling to join in any attempt that might 
conſtrued a rebellion to their lawful prince. In a 
word, the city of Exeter, by conſtantly adhering to its 
motto, Semper fidelis, has been applauded by all hiftori- 
ans for its inviolable fidelity to its ſovereigns, whether 
they held the crown by hereditary or parliamentary right. 
xeter, from the great number of monks in the city, 


the 8 and near three hundred feet in 


ſe have already obſerved, in deſcribing the inland 
navigation of Devonſhire, that the river Ex - made navi- 


ble to this city, and that ſhips of one hundred and 
2 tons may load and unload at the quay. This has 
y increaſed- the foreign commerce of this place; 

and the great number of woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed 
in the city, and its neighbourhood, have Oy 


populous, and its traders. very rich, it being. computed, 
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was called Monkton by the Saxons; and there is no 
doubt, but a city ſo famous as this was in the times of 
the Romans, Britons, and Saxons, muſt have many re- 
ligious ſocĩeties, both of men and women, ſoon after the 
converſion of the country to chriſtianity; but the ſilence 
of our hiſtorians renders the account of the old religious 
' houſes here very imperfeft. It is not certain, whether 
this was the-ſeat of the famous monaſtery of Adeſtan- 


ceſter, in which St, Boniface, the. apoſtlè of the Ger- 


mans, 
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o was born at Crediton, in this county, re- 

eee! 2 education under abbot Wolfherd, about the 
r 600. But however that be, we are told, that with- 
ths precincts of what is now called the Cloſe, there 
were no leſs than three religious houſes ; one was a nun- 
nery, now the deanery houſe ; the ſecond a houſe of 
monks, imagined to have been built by Ethelred in the 


ear 868; and the third a monaſtery. of Benedickine 


fourteenth century, by John Grandiſon, biſhop of Exeter. 
Theſe vicars were afterwards incorporated, and had, at 
the time when the monaſteries were diſſolved, a clear re- 
venue of two hundred and four pounds, nineteen ſhil- 
lings and threepence per annum, which was divided a- 
mong them; they were twenty in number. ; 
About a mile and a half without the eaſt gate of Exeter, 


is the pariſh of Heavy Tree, ſo called from the gallows 
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nded_ in 932 by king Athelſtor; who dedi- erected there for malefactors; and near it is the place 
— i B the Virgin Vi an t. Peter, and endowed | where theſe cfiininals'are buried, purchaſed for that pur- 
it with twenty-ſix villages. The monks, however, ſoon | poſe, in the-reign of Edward VI. by the widow of Mr. 


deſerted this monaſtery, .. for fear of the Danes ; but they | Tuckfield, ſheriff of Exeter: ſhe left a ſum of mo- 
were replaced by king Edgar in 968. They were again 
forced to fly, upon the devaſtation of the city and country 
by the Danes in 1003, and again reſtored by king Ca- 
nute, who corfiringd'their lands and priyideges in 1019 3 
but, upon the tranſlation of the epiſcopal fee from Credi- 
ton to this City in logo, only eight monks were remain- 
ing in this monaltery,. and thefe were tranſlated to Weſt- 
minſter Abbey by Teofric, who placed'tegular canons in 
their ſtead. The chapter of the cathedral, which con- 
fiſts of a dean and twenty-four prebends, was not fixed 
till the year-1225; and, at the diſſofution of monaſteries, 
the revenues of this biſhoprick were valued at one thou- 
ſand five hundred and fixty-tyx pounds, fourteen ſhillings 
and ſixpence per annum... 

The chutch of St. Olaves i this gien was given by 
William the Conqueror, or, tome ay, by his ſon, 
William Rufus, together with"Jlome lands adjoining, to 
the abbey of Battel, in Suſſex; and not long after, a 


ney to buy them ſhrouds, | 
caving the city of Exeter, we proceeded, through a 
very pleaſant road, to Topſham, the port town toExeter, 


almoſt encompaſſed by the Ex, and a fmall ſtream calle 
the Cliſt. It has a weekly market, very well frequented, 
on Thurſday ; and a pretty large fair for cattle, &c. on 
St. Margaret's day. : wy | 
About a mile below Topſham, on the other ſide of the 
river Ex, is a very fine antique ſeat, called Powderham- 
caſtle, the ſeat of the Courtenay family, deſcended from 
the earls of Devon of that name. It was built by Iſabella, 


— — of Bald win de Redveriis, and widow of William 


de Fortibus, in the reign of Henry III. It is conſtructed 
in the form of a caſtſe, and juſtly conſidered as one of 
the grandeſt pieces of antiquity in this county. 

From IJ opſham we directed our courſe towards the 


ory of ſix Benedickine mene, dedicated to Sk. Nicho | ſeu-fide, and eroſſed the river Otter at Otterton Bridge, a 


wh was built upon this Foundation, the yearly revenues 
of which, at the diſſofution, wers valued at one hundred | 
and forty- ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings.” ” . * 
The old collegiate church, or fregę chapel, for four pre- 
bendaries, In the calle of this city, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, was gien by William AvevelFeo-the ptiory 
of Plympton, in the reign of King Stephen.” n 
Baldwin de Riveriis, Far of Devonihire; gave, ſome 
time before the year 1, whe chapetor . fares, Tithe 
ated without 1 Walls of this" city, together with- its 
N and other eftares,* to" che Head thokaſtery of St. 
Peter at Cluny, in Fratiee, and to'thEabbeyof'Se. Martin 
de Carpis, near Paris, on condition” that à prior, with a 
certain number of monks or" ede fante order, might be 
ſettled here; this wds"actortingly done, and it became 
ſubordinate to the Me of Ste Martin de Carpis ; but, 
as it was an aliem privry, 188 revenues wers bften feige 
the kings of England, when they wers at war with 
France, and at laſt totally füppreſfeck. It was, however; 
after its fuppreſlion, as an alien privy” ad pair of the 
efdownent oN 
Tw ichout the ſouth gate of this city, there wasa lazar- 
houſe,” dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen; for in the year 
1163, biſhop Bartholomew Iſcanus made an addition to 


4 - 
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ing revenues... . RS ng 
Gilbert and Joh Long, merchants of Exeter,” were 
conſidered as the founders of à priory; or rather an hoſpi- 
tal, dedicated t6 K, I t e e 
the year 12 30, juſt within the aft gate of this eity. It 
was of the — 2 of St. Auguſtine, cõnſiſted of ſive prieſts, 
nine chorifters, and tWelve poor; and, at the diffolution, 
was valued at one hundred and two pounds, twelve ſhil- 
lings and nine-pence per nm mm. | 
On the north fide of the Eathedral was'a houſe of Do- 
minican, or preaching friars, built in the reign of Hen- 
1 and, at the diſſolution, was granted to John lord 
uſſel, anceſtor to the duke of Bedford, and is now called 
Bedford-houſe. eds Io 
In a plain called Freren Hay, ſituated between the 
north and weſt gates of this city, was a houſe of Fran- 
ciſcan ſriars; but they were removed, in the time of Ed- 
ward J. by biſhop Button, to a houſe he had erected for 


theſe mendicants, without the ſdutłr gate, where they 


continued till the diſſolution. | 

Here was alſo formerly an alms-houſe, for twelve poor 
men, and the ſame number of poor women, and called 
Fratres Ca/endarum : but this houſe was converted into a 


diſolution, one 


ſmallyillage, where there was formerly a cell to a mo- 
naſtery in Normandy ; but afterwards, in the reign of 
Henry IV. it was given to the abbey of Sion. At the 

Richard Duke procured the manor, 
which has ſince continued in a layman's hands. 


2 Sidmouth is a ſmall town, ſituated at the mouth of a 
ele river, called the Side, which once formed a conſi- 


derable harbour for ſhips ; but while the manor continued 


Yo-choaked up with ſand, that all attempts to improve it 
have proved abortive : it is, however, ſtill one of the prin- 
cipal fiſhing-towns in the county, and coaſting veſſels of 
ſmall hurden often put in here, when oyertaken by con- 
trary winds or ſtormy weather. 4 

Ottery St. Mary's was the next towi we viſited. It is 
ſituated on the river Otter, about ſeven miles above its 


London. It is a large town, and belonged formerly to 
St. Mary's, a monaſtery 
purchaſed by Grandiſon, biſhop of Exeter, who, in the 
tenth year of the reign of Edward III. made it a quarter 
college, placing therein - ſecular prieſts, and other mi- 


fines, ſpiritual profits, &c. which amounted to three hun- 


annum. 

The church is an old and venerable ſtructure, and has 
ſeveral antique monuments ; but their inſcriptions fo de- 
faced; that they are not legible. The windows are both 
ſmall and low, and the glaſs ſo loaded with the arms of 


thence-a very gloomy appearance. 
The weekly market, which is on Tueſday, is pretty 
well frequented ; and the annual fairs, which are held on 


day in Whitfun-week, are for the ſale of cattle. 
Honiton is a borough town ſituated on the river Otter, 


road to Exeter, one hundred and fifty-fix miles from 
London. The country round this town, and even as far 


landſcapes in the world.” The town is large, populous, 
=: 


of which runs a little rill of pure water, with a ſquare 
dipping-place at each door. At the extremity of this 


college for the vicars-choral of this cathedral, in the 


- 


a bout three miles diftant from that city, and one hundred 
and ſeventy-five from London, It is a populous ws bs 


be che property of the abbey of Sion, the entrance was 


influx into the ſea, and one hundred and ſixty-one from 
in Normandy; but afterwards 


niſters, to whom he gave the whole manor, pariſh, tythes, 


dred and four pounds, two ſhillings and ten-pence per 


various benefactors, that the church is dark, and has 


the firſt Tueſday ſe'ennight before Eaſter, and the Tueſ- 
fire miles above Ottery St. Mary's, and on the high 
as Exeter, is remarkably fruitful, and preſents the ſpec- 
tator, from the hill near Honiton, with one of the fineſt 
built, "conſiſting principally of one large ftreet, 
remarkably well paved with ſmall pebbles, on each fide 


ſtreet is a good ſtone bridge over the Otter. About half 
a mile from the town, is the pariſh church, —_— the 


32 | 
ſummit of a hill; the declivity of which being difficult and 
troubleſome to aſcend on foot, the gentry uſed to go to 
church on horſeback, or in coaches, and ſtables were ac- 
cordingly built near the.church-yard for the reception of 
their horſes ; but the church has not been ſo much fre- 
guented ſince the year 1743, when a new chapel was 
erected in the . A 2 for thirty boys 
was opened here at Chriſtmas 1733. | 
; On dhe nineteenth of July 1747, a ſudden and dread- 
ful fire broke out in this town, and cantinued raging, 
with the utmoſt violence, till four the next morning, 
whereby near three quarters of the town were reduced to 
aſhes, notwithſtanding the conveniency of water already 
mentioned; for the calamity happened ſo ſudden, and 
the flames were ſo violent, augmented by a high wind, 
that the fire extended its ravages ſeveral ways at once, to 
the utter ruin of many hundreds of the poor labouring 
inhabitants, very few being able to ſave any part of their 
effects, or even their working-tools, on which their ſub- 
ſiſtence depended. The lois amounted to above forty- 

three thouſand pounds. | | 

The firſt ſerge manufacture in Devonſhire was eſta- 

| bliſhed in this town, and there are ſtill very conſiderable 
works of that kind; but many of the inhabitants are 
employed in a manufacture of lace, which is made here 
of a greater breadth than in any other part of England. 
Here is a well frequented-market on Saturday: and an 
annual fair for the ſale of cattle, &c. on the firſt Wedneſ- 
day after thenineteenth of July. 

About a quarter of a mile out of town, in the road to 
Exeter, ſtands an hoſpital with a handſome chapel, ori- 
ginally founded and endowed for four lepers, by one Tho- 
mas Chard, an abbot. At preſent the patients are ad- 
mitted by the rector, churchwardens, and overſeers of the 
pariſh ; and by a regulation made in the year 1664, other 
poor patients are admitted as well as lepers. 

_ Axminſter was the next place we viſited in our ſu 

of Devonſhire. It is ſituated in the great road to Exeter, 
on the river Ax, near the borders of Dorſetſhire, one hun- 
dred and forty-ſix miles from London. It has its name 

rtly from its ſituation on the river Ax, and partly from 
2 minſter eſtabliſhed here by king Athelſtan, who endow- 
ed it for the maintenance of ſeven prieſts, to pray for the 
fouls of perſons ſlain in a battle near this place by the 
Danes. Theſe diſturbers of the public repoſe — near 
the mouth of Ax, whence they marched to a place called 
Kingsfield, near this place, where they were met by king A- 
thelitan's army, commanded by himſelf in n, having 
under him two dukes, and the biſhop of Sherburne. A 
terrible battle enſued, in which fix thouſand of the Danes 
were killed on the ſpot, and great numbers wounded ; and 


the reſt obliged to repair to their ſhips with the utmoſt - 


precipitation. Nor was the battle gained without loſs, 
bh the Engliſh ; for beſides a great number of ſoldiers, 
two dukes, and the biſhop of Sherburne were killed, and 
buried in the minſter erected by king Athelſtan, in me- 
mory of tliis victory. Their monuments are ſtill to be 
| ſeen in the church, placed under arches, two of which 
have been lately filled up. | 
It is a conſiderable town, the ftreets clean, and many 
of the houſes well built; a conſiderable trade is alſo car- 
ried on here in kerſeys, druggets, and other articles of 
the woollen manufacture; the town is alſo well ſupplied 
with proviſions, eſpecially fiſh, which are ſent in great 
quantities from the fea coaſts in its neighbourhood. 
. Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and three annu- 
al fairs, viz. on St. Mark's day; twenty-fifth of April; 
firſt Wedneſday after the twenty-fourth of June, and the 
firſt Wedneſday after the twenty-ninth of September; all 
principally for the ſale of cattle. 4 
In the neighbourhood of this town lies Ford- abby; 
formerly a ſtately fabric, lofty, and very magnificent; 
adorned with curious carvings and embelliſhmeats in the 
Gothic taſte; ſome of theſe decorations ſtill remain, to- 
gether with a conſiderable part of this ancient ſtructure. 
t was founded by Adeliza, daughter of Baldwin de Bri- 
oniis, baron of Qakhampton, in the year 1140, and de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, for Ciſtercian monks. At 
the diſſolution of monaſteries it was valued at three hun- 


and ſix-pence, per annum. 


2 DEVONSHIRE. 


The manor of Axmouth, ſituated at the mouth of the 
Ax, about eight miles below Axminſter, was given to the 
abbey of St. Mary's at Mountborow, in Normandy, by 
Richard de Redveriis, earl of Devonſhire, in the time 
of Henry II. and ſometimes reckoned as a diſtin& alien 
priory ; at others, as part of the eſtate of the Loders, a 
priory near Bridport in Dorſetſhire; but this priory of ' 
Lodors was itſelt a cell to the monaſtery of Mountborow, 
After the diſſolution of foreign religious houſes, Axmouth 
was beſtowed upon the monaſtry of Sion; and was ſo 
much neglected, that the harbour, formerly capable of 
receiving thips of burden, was ſo choaked up with ſand, 
that when Henry VIII. at the diſſolution, gave it to Wal- 
ter Earl, Eſq; it was found impracticable to remove the 
ſand-banks. : 

Columbton, the next town we viſited, is ſituated on 
the river Columb, one hundred and fixty-fix miles from 
London. It is a pretty large town, and has a ſpacious 
church, the roof of which is curious and richly gilded, 
and ſtil} preſerved as an ornament, though the image wor- 
ſhipped in the time of popiſh ſuperſtition has been lon 
removed. This town has-a' very conſiderable trade, an 
the woollen manufacture carried on here employs a num- 
ber of people. It has a weekly market on Saturday; and 


two annual fairs for the ſale of cattle ; viz. the firſt of May 


and twenty-eighth of October. 
Crediton, or as it is vulgarly called Kirton, ſtands on 


the river Kredon, one hundred eighty-three miles from. 


London. -In the Saxon times it was the ſee of a biſhop, 
and which was afterwards tranſlated to Exeter. The cathe- 
dral, which is {till ſtanding, continued long after the r:mo- 
val of the ſee, a collegiate church, under the patronage of 
the biſhop of Exeter, and at the diſſolution was valued at 
three hundred and thirty two pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings 


On the fourteenth of Auguſt, 1743, a terrible fire 
broke out in this town, which, in leſs then ten hours con- 
ſumed four hundred and ſixty dwelling houſes, beſides 
the market houſe, wool chambers and other public build- 


| ings ; eighteen perſons periſhed in the flames; more than 


two thouland were reduced to the moſt deplorable dittreſs, 
and the damages in houſes and goods not inſured, were 
computed at tixty thouſand pounds. Since this diſaſter 
the town has in a great meaſure recovered itſelf, and the 
houſes are builtin a much more regular manner than be- 
fore. The trade of this place, which is very conſiderable, 
conſiſts in the woollen manufacture, by which the greater 
part of its inhabitants are employed, Here. is a charity- 
ichool, a weekly market on Saturday, and three annual 
fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. the eleventh of May, the 
_— — of Auguſt, and the twenty-firſt of Sep- 
tember. 

About five miles weſt of Crediton, lies Bowe, a ſmall 
market town, ſaid to have its name from its crookedneſs. 
It is one hundred and eighty ſeven miles from London, and 
the dutchy court of Lancaſter is commonly kept here. It 
has a ſmall market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs, 
viz, on Holy Thurſday, and the twenty ſecond of No- 
vember; both for the ſale of cattle. 

Moreton, or Moreton-Hampſtead, is a market-town, 
irregularly built, but has a contiderable manufacture of 
ſerge. It is ſituated in the foreſt of Dartmore, a place 
formerly famous for its tin-mines, one hundred and ſeven- 
ty nine miles from London. This foreſt is very exten- 
ſive, being twenty- miles in length, and fourteen in breadth. 
Near one hundred thouſand ſheep are paſtured here every 
ſummer, beſides a proportional number of black cattle ; . 
but in the winter it exhibits a dreary proſpect, and the 
roads are hardly paſſable. On the top ot one ef the hills on 
the borders of this foreſt, is a remarkable plain, nearly 
of a circular form, and almoſt a mile in diameter, full 
of little ſprings, which often cover the whole plain with, 
water, and form many ſmall rivulets trickling down the 
ſides of the hill. And near this hill are two very high cliffs, 
called ther rocks, from whence there is a very exten- 
live view of Torbay, 2nd the country for ſeveral miles 
round; about a quarter of a mile from theſe cliffs, is a 
large heap of rocks, and among them one about eight 
feet long, two broad, and three and half thick, ſo equally 
poiſed as to be eaſily nioved up and down with the little 


dred and eighty one pounds, ten ſhillings, and eight pence 
half-penny per annum. 
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Iv. There are ſeveral of this kind in Cornwall, 
— — already obſerved in our ſurvey of that county, 
where they are called logan or rocking- ſtones. 

Moreton has a ſmall market on Saturday; and four 
annual fairs, viz. the firſt Saturday in June, the eigh- 
teenth of July, St. Andrew's day, and the thirtieth of 
November, all for cattle. ; 

About three miles to the weſt of Moreton, lies Cheg- 
ford, remarkable for being one of the ſtannary towns, but 
a very poor, inconfiderable- place. Perhaps it was in 2 
more flouriſhing condition when the tin-mines in this fo- 
reſt were properly worked. It has ftill four annual fairs, 
viz. the twenty-fifth of March, the fourth of May, the 


twenty- ninth of September, and the twenty-ninth of 


October, all for catt tee. „ ak 

Okehampton, vulgarly called Oekington, which we 
paſſed through in our route from Bowe to Taviſtock, is 
ſituated on the river Oke, one hundred and ninety- three 
miles from London. It is an ancient borough and ba- 
rony, governed by a mayor, eight capital burgeſſes, and 
as many aſſiſt ants, a recorder, a juſtice, and a town- 
clerk. The mayor has a principal part in the election 
of a ſucceſſor, it being his province” to nominate two 
perſons among the burgeſſes, one of which is elected 
mayor by the burgeſſes, and their aſſiſtants. Here 
is a town-hall, and a chapel, but both very mean build- 
ings ; though one Trelawney, in the reign of James I. 
added a ſmall neat tower to the chapel, which gives it the 
form of a church. The mother church ſtands on the 
top of a hill, a mile from the town; and near it are the 
ruins of a caſtle, erected in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. It ſends two members to parliament, and 
has a conſiderable manufacture of ſerges, by which the 
poorer ſort of the inhabitants are maintained; but its 
principal ſupport is the road between Launceſton, in 
Cornwall, and Crediton; and accordingly, the beſt houſes 
in the town are inns. It has a market on Saturday; 
and four annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. the ſecond 
Tueſday after the eleventh of March, the fourteenth of 
May, the firſt Wedneſday after the fiſth of July, and the 
fifth of Auguſt. But it muſt be remembered, that if 
both, or either of the fairs of the fourteenth of May and 
fiſth of Auguſt, fall on a Sunday, the fair is held on the 
Tueſday following. by” Ws, +? 

Bearalſton, Beralſton, or Boralſton, is a ſmall town, 
ſituated on a little river called the Taw, three miles from 
Taviſtock, and two hundred from London. It is an 
ancient borough, by preſcription, and governed by a 
portreve, who is choſen annually. All perſons who pay 
three-pence or more a year to the lord of the manor, as 
an acknowledgment of land held in the borough, are 
called burgage-holders, and are the only-voters for repre- 
ſentatives in parliament, who are returned by the port- 
rere. This place, however, though it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, is only a hamlet to Bearferris, and 
lies near two miles from its pariſh church. It did not 
ſend members to parliament till the twenty-ſeventh year 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, when many other mean 
places were favoured with the ſame privilege. It conſiſts 
of about an hundred ordinary houſes, but has a ſmall ma- 
nufacture of ſerges. It has a weekly market on PThurſ- 

„but no annual fair, LIST 
Taviſtock, or Taveſtock, is a pretty large town, ſitu- 

ated on the banks of the Tave, two hundred and one 
miles from London. It is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the reign of Edward I. It was never incorporated, but 
is governed by a portreye, choſen annually on Michael- 
mas day, by twenty-four freeholders, at the court of the 
lord of the manor. It is one of the ſtannary towns, well 
built, and has a handſome pariſn church, covered with 
flate, It has two alms-houſes, and a flouriſhing manu- 
factur e of ſerges. Here are ſtill ſome ſtately ruins of its 
famous abbey, begun by Ordgar earl of Devonſhire, in 
the year 961, and finiſhed: by his ſon Ordulf. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Rumon, and its 
abbots were barons in parliament. At the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, it was endowed with nine hundred and two 
pounds, five ſhillings and ſeven-pence per annum. Se- 
vera] books were printed here in the old Saxon, and a 
ſchool eſtabliſhed for teachin g that lan guage, 
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Here is a ſtone bridge over the Tave, called Guile- 
bridge, of which the following account has been handed 
down by tradition. One Childe, owner of the manor 
of Plymſtock, gave, by will, thoſe lands to the church 
where his body ſhould be buried. Soon after, being 
hunting in the adjacent foreſt, he loſt both his compa- 
nions and his way in this forlorn condition he wan- 
dered for ſome time, till the piercing ſeverity of the wea- 
ther obliged him, as his laſt reſource, to kill his horſe, 
in order to ſcreen Himſelf from the cold in the belly of 
the animal; but this ſoon failing, he-periſhed. After 
ſome ſearch, the body was found by the inhabitants of 
Taviſtock, and by them carried away towards their ab- 
bey, in order for interment; but the people of Plym-/ 
ſtock, unwilling to loſe ſo rich a legacy, lay in ambuſh 
for them at a bridge, over which they apprehended the 
others muſt paſs with the body. 'In this, however, the 
were deceived ; the religious of the abbey, to ſecure 2 
conſiderable a revenue, built a light bridge on purpoſe, 
over the Tave, in the place where the other now ſtands, 
and over this temporary bridge the body was conveyed to 
the abbey, and — 1 — / ras 

Taviſtock has a weekly market, well frequented, on 
Friday; and five annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. 
the ſeventeenth of January, the ſixth of May, the ninth 
of September, the tenth of October, and the eleventh of 
Detember, ' 

Near this town is Buckland priory, founded by Amicia, 
daughter of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and 
wife of Baldwin de Redveriis, earl of Devon. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Benedict, and filled with 
monks from the Ifle of Wight, in the year 1278. At 
the diſſolution, it was valued at two hundred and forty- 
one pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and nine-pence per annum, 
and given to Sir Richard Greenvile ; but, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, it became the poſſeſſion of the famous 
Sir Francis Drake, and in that honourable family it has 
ever ſince continued, We have given a perſpective view 
of this priory on the copper-plate annexed. ' 

In the nf hd of Lamberton, two miles 8. W. of 
Taviſtock, are the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew Tre- 
maine, twins, born in that pariſh. - The features, ſta- 
ture, voice, and every other particular of theſe perſons, 
ſo exactly reſembled each other, that thoſe who knew 
them beſt could not always diſtinguiſh'them. Rut this 
ſimilitude of perſon, however uncommon, was leſs won- 
derful than the ſympathy which ſubſiſted between them; 
for, even at a diſtance — each other, they performed 
the ſame functions, had the ſame appetites and deſires, 
and ſuffered, at the ſame time, the ſame pains and anxie- 
ties. Nothing farther is related of theſe remarkable per- 
ſons, except that, in the year 1663, they were both killed 
together at Newhaven, in France; but in what manner, 
or on what occaſion, is not known. - _ | 

After viewing Taviſtock, and the moſt remarkable 
places in its neighbourhood, we directed our courſe to 
the northward, and paſſed through Lidſton, a market- 
town in Mr. Camden's time; but the market is now diſ- 
uſed, and the town has nothing to engage the attention of 
a traveller, | 

Houlſworthy is ſituated near the borders of Cornwall, 
on a brook that falls into the river Tamar, one hundred: 
and ninety-four miles from London. It has a manufac- 
ture of ſerges, a market on Saturday, and three annual 


Fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. the twenty-ſeventh of 


April, the tenth of July, and the ſecond of October. 
Hatherly is a ſmall market - town, ſituated on a branch 
of the river Touridge, near its conflux with the Oke, 


one hundred and ninety- four miles from London. The 


manor formerly belonged to Taviſtock Abbey, but has 
been in lay-hands ever ſince the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, Here is a weekly market on Friday ; and four 
annual fairs, viz. the twenty-firſt of May, the twenty- 
ſecond of June, the fourth of September, and the eighth 
of November, for the ſale of cattle. 

Chimley is a ſmall market- town, ſituated on the river 
Tave, about mid-way between Exeter and Barnſtaple, 
one hundred and eighty- four miles from London. Here 
was once a free-ſchool, founded by the earl of Bedford, 
but has long ſince come to nothing. It has a ſmall mar- 
ket on Thurſday, but no annual fair, 

4 Tiverton 
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_ Tiverton was che next place of note we viſited. It 
ſtands between the rivers Ex and Loman, and has a ſtone 
bridge over each of theſe ftreams. Before theſe bridges 
were built, there were two fords here, one over each of 
the above rivers, and hence the town was called Twy- 
fordton, the town upon two fords, and thence, by ab- 
breviation, Tiverton, It is the greateſt manufacturing 
town in this county, Exeter only excepted : it is alſo 
very populous, wealthy, and all the inhabitants employed. 
| Tiverton ſends two members to parliament, and is 
overned by a mayor, twelve principal burgeſſes, and 
twelve inferior burgeſſes, or aſſiſtants, a recorder, and a 
town-clerk of the peace. The mayor, by the charter of 
incorporation, which was granted by James I. is gaol- 
keeper, and accordingly the gaol-delivery is always held 
before him and the recorder. 
This town has been remarkable for its ſufferings by 
fire. On the third of April 1598, being market-day, 
a-fire broke out, about one in the afternoon, in the weſt 
art of the town; and burnt with ſuch violence, that the 


whole place, conſiſting of above fix hundred houſes, 


was conſumed, the church and two alms-houſes only 
eſcaping the fury of the flames. It was hardly rebuilt, 
when it was again totally deſtroyed by fire, on the fifth of 
Auguſt 1612; but the church and alms-houſes were 
again preſerved.” On the fifth of June 1731, another 
terrible fire happened here, which deſtroyed two hundred 
of the beſt houſes in the place, together with moſt of the 
manufactures. The loſs, upon this occaſion, was com- 
puted at one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. The 
year following, an act of parliament paſſed for rebuilding 
the town, by which it was enjoined, that the new built 
houſes ſhould be covered with lead or tile inſtead of 
thatch; that no trade likely to occaſion fires ſhould be 
exerciſed in the public ſtreets, nor any ſtacks of corn, 
ſtraw, or hay, erected there; that fire-engines ſhould be 
provided; that houſes ſhould be demoliſhed to ſtop any 
future fire; and that particular houſes ſhould be pulled 
down, for widening the ſtreets and other paſſages. 

The ſucceeding year, viz. 1733, another act was 


_ paſſed for making a chapel, built by the ſubſcription of 


the inhabitants of Tiverton, a perpetual cure, and for 
providing a maintenance for the miniſters who ſhall offi- 
ciate in it; for, as the preamble to the act obſerves, the 
pariſh-church was far from being ſufficiently capacious to 
receive the inhabitants of the pariſh. 
But the glory of Tiverton is the free-ſchool, ſituated at 
the eaſt entrance of the town; a noble building, but a 
much nobler foundation. It was erected by one Peter 
Blondel, a clothier, and a lover of learning. He often 
uſed the the ſaying of William of Wickham to the king, 
when he founded the noble ſchool at Wincheſter : If I 
«© am not myſelf a ſcholar, I will be the occaſion of 
* making more ſcholars than any ſcholar in England.” 
Mr. Blondel has endowed this ſchool ſo liberally, that the 
maſter has at leaſt ſixty pounds a year, beſides a very 
good houſe to live in, and the advantage of ſcholars not 
on the foundation, The uſher has likewiſe a proportional 
ſalary. This generous founder alſo laid out two thouſand 
pounds in the purchaſe of lands, to maintain fix ſcholars 
at Oxford and Cambridge, to be elected out of the ſcho- 
lars of this ſchool. There are now eight, and placed at 
Baliol college in Oxford, and at Sidney college in Cam- 
dings. He alſo left an allowance for a yearly feaſt on 
St. Peter's day, in remembrance of him. 


This ſchool is the principal nurſery for the young gen- 


tlemen in theſe weſtern parts of the kingdom. Ar the 
ſame time, the profits ariſing from boarders, and the li- 
beral benefactions of parents, added to the ſalary ſettled 
by the founder, render this preferment worthy the ac- 
ceptance of a perſon celebrated for his parts and learning; 
and, as the truſtees are gentlemen of the ſtricteſt honour, 
it. is generally diſpoſed of to the moſt worthy candidate. 
In the church of this town was formerly a chapel, 
built by the earls of Devonſhire, for their burial- place. 


Ia this chapel, which is now demoliſhed, there was a 
monument erected to the memory of Edward Courtnay, 


earl of Devonſhire, and his counteſs; with their ef- 
figies in alabaſter, richly gilt, and the following in- 
ſcription; - | 
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> EVoNS HERE 


Ho, ho, whe lies here ? 

'Tis I, the good earl of Devonſhire, 
With Kate, my wife, to me full dear: 
Wie liv'd together fifty- five year. 

That we ſpent, we had; 

That we left, we loſt; 

That we gave, we have. 


Tiverton ſends two members to parliament ; has two 
weekly markets, held on Tueſday and Saturday ; and two 
annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, &c. the For is held on 
the Tueſday fortnight after Whitſunday, and the ſecond 
on the tenth of October; but if the latter happens on a 
Sunday, the fair is kept the Tueſday following. 

At Legh, a village a little to the north-weſt of Tiver- 
ton, Walter Clavell, in the reign of g II. founded 
a monaſtery for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
who were changed by Maud de Clare, counteſs of Here- 
ford and Glouceſter, in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I. into an abbey of nuns, or canoneſſes of the 
ſame order. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. 
John the evangeliſt, and St. Etheldreda; and valued, at 
the diſſolution, at which time there were about eighteen 
religious in this monaſtery, at one hundred and ninety- 
ſeven pounds, three ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

Bampton, or, as it is vulgarly called, Baunton, both 
being corruptions of Bathampton, is a ſmall market- 
town, ſituated in a bottom encompaſſed with hills, on a 


branch of the river Ax, one hundred and ſixty miles from 


London. It formerly ſent members to parliament, but 
that privilege has been loſt many years. It is, however, ſtill 
governed by a portreve, choſen annually, and has a flouriſh- 
ing manufacture of ſerges, a good market on Wedneſ- 
day, and two annual fairs, viz. on Whitſun-Tueſday, 
nd Fo twenty-fourth of October, both for the ſale of 
cattle. 
South Moulton was the next town we viſited. It 
ſtands on the river Moul, and has the epithet South, to 
diſtinguiſh it from North Moulton, fituated on the ſame 
ſtream, a few miles farther to the northward. It was 
anciently a royal demeſne, and was at laſt purchaſed by 
the corporation of queen Elizabeth ; and they are now 
lards of the manor, paying a certain fee-farm rent to the 
crown. 

South Moulton is one hundred and eighty- three miles 
diſtant from London, was once a borough town, and 
ſent members to parliament in the reign of Edward I. 
It is governed by a mayor, eighteen capital burgeſſes, a 
recorder, town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. It has 
a noble and ſpacious church ; a charity-ſchool, where 
thirty boys are taught and cloathed by ſubſcription ; and 
a free-{chool, which was built and endowed in the year 
1684, by a native of the place, but a merchant of Lon- 
don. The chief manufactures of this town are ſerges, 
ſhalloons, and felts; and great quantities of wool, 
brought from different parts of the country, are bought 
up here every Saturday, that being the weekly market. 
But there are two Saturdays in the year, when the mar- 
kets are much larger than at other times, being then 
furniſhed with different ſorts of cattle, wares and mer- 
chandize, viz, the Saturday after the thirteenth of April, 
and the Saturday before the firſt of May. There are alſo 
here four annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, held on the 
Wedneſday before the m__——_— of] une, the Wed- 
neſday after the twenty-fixth of Auguſt, the Saturday 
before the tenth of October, and the — before the 
twelfth of December. | 

From South Moulton we paſſed on to Barnſtaple, a 
large borough town on the river Taw, one hundred and 
ninety-four miles diſtant from London.. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated among hills, in the form of a ſemicircle, the 
river being the diameter. It is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, ever ſince the twenty- third year of the reign 
of Edward I, The ſtreets are clean and well paved, and 
the houſes built of ſtone. It was formerly walled, de- 
fended by a caſtle, and enjoyed the privileges of a city; 
but theſe privileges being loſt, it was incorporated by 
queen Mary, and is governed by a mayor, twenty four 
common. council-men, of whom two are aldermen, a 
high ſteward, a recorder, a deputy recorder, and other 
| _ * officers. 
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ſhips of great burden to the 


DEVONSHIRE - 


It has a ftately ſtone bridge over the river Taw, 
—— to — writers, by one Stamford, a 
merchant of London; but, according to others, by the 
inhabitants, from the profits of the ferry; except three of 
the piers, which were erected by ſubſcription of the maid- 
ens of Barnſtaple. SEE 

The river Taw was — deep —_— to bring up 
ey at Barnſtaple ; but the 

navigation is now ſo greatly l by a vaſt number 
of ſand-banks, extending, in ſeveral places, quite acroſs 
the river, that only ſhips of ſmall burden can now come 
up to the quay. This has greatly leſſened the trade of 
Barnſtaple, though it is ſtill very conſiderable, eſpecially 
to America and Ireland, it being an eſtabliſhed port for 
the importation of wool from the latter. It has alſo a 


very conſiderable trade with the clothiers of Tiverton and 


Exeter, who come hither to purchaſe fiſh, wool, and 
yarn, great quantities of the latter being ſpun in the 
town and its neighbourhood. Here are two charity- 
ſchools, one for fifty, and another for thirty girls. 

We have already obſerved, that the navigation of the 
river is greatly impeded by ſand-banks; theſe not only 
prevent ſhips of burden from Eoming up to Barnſtaple, 
but alſo impede the current of the river; by which means 
the waters ſwell ſo high on ſpring-tides, that the adja- 
cent meadows are overflowed ; and the town itfelf ap- 
pears, to a ſpectator on the neighbouring hills, to be 
ſituated on a peninſula. | 

Here are ftill ſome remains of the ancient caſtle, 
which, ſome ſay, was built by king Athelſtan; and 
others, by one Indael of Totneſs. In the eaſtern part of 
the town was a religious houſe, erected by Joel, fon of 
Alured, earl of Britanny : it was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, for monks of the Cluniac order; and the 
founder himſelf intended to have ſpent the latter part of 


his life among them, but was prevented by death. This 


monaſtery was, for ſome time, a cell to St. Martin's in the 
Fields, near Paris; and, at the diſſolution, at which 
time one Robert Thorn was prior, it was valued at two 
hundred and twenty-three pounds, fix ſhillings and ſeven- 

nce per annum. . 

Barnſtaple has a large weekly market on Friday ; and 
four annual fairs, viz. the twenty-ninth of September, 
the Friday before the twenty-firſt of April, and the ſe- 
cond Friday in December, all for the ſale of cattle. 
The two latter are indeed rather large markets than fairs, 
there being no charter for holding them. 

At Pilton, a village joined to Barnſtaple by a bridge 
over a ſmall ſtream, called the North-Yeo, was a Bene- 
dictine priory, founded by king Athelitan, and dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. It was accounted a cell to Malms- 
bury Abbey, in Wiltſhire; and, at the time of the diſſo- 
lution, conſiſted only of a prior and three monks, though 
the yearly revenues were valued at three hundred and 
thirty-two pounds, ſeventeen —_— and five- pence. 

From Barnſtaple we croſſed the Paw, over the ſtone- 
bridge already mentioned, and directed our route towards 


Farrington; and, in our way, viſited Taviſtock-houſe, 


the ſeat of Sir Bourchier Wrey, baronet; and ſaid 
to be the largeſt and beſt finiſhed ſtructure of this kind 
in the county. From a ſmall hill in the park, there is a 
view of the beſt manor, beft manſion, and beſt rectory, 
in Devonſhire. | 

Near this ſeat, on the other fide of the river Taw, is 
a ſmall town called Biſhops Tauton. It was the firſt 
biſnop's ſee in this county, but did not long enjoy that 
honour ; for two biſhops only ſat here when the ſee was 
removed to Crediton, and afterwards to Exeter. 

- Torrington, or, as it is often called, Great Torrington, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another, but much ſmaller town, 
ſituated in the neighbourhood, but on the other ſide of 
the river, is an ancient borough, ſituated on the Tou- 
ridge, one hundred and ninety-two miles from London. 
It tent members to parliament in the reigns of Edward I. 
IT. and III. but not fince. It was incorporated by queen 

ary, and is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and 
ſixteen burgeſſes. The petty ſeſſions, and other meetings 
of the gentlemen and juftices of this part of the county, 
are generally held here. It has two churches, one of 
which is very ſpacious, has ſeveral antique monuments, 


ple of Cornwall, being fituated on the 


and a library belonging to if. Margaret counteſs of 
Richmond; mother to Henry VII. lived here for ſome 
time, and gave the manor- houſe, together with the lands 
belonging to it, to the rector of Torrington, and his ſuc- 
ceſlors ; for, before that time, the parſonage-houſe was 
ſituated at a great diſtance from the church. The river 
Touridge is navigable, for ſmall veſſels, to this town, by 
which means a very conſiderable trade is carried on to 
Ireland, Wales, Briſtol, and other places. The town 
is rich and populous, the inhabitants being employed in 
the woollen manufacture, ſeveral branches of which are 
carried on here, Here is a good ſtone- bridge over the 
Touridge ; and ſeveral alms-houſes, whoſe inhabitants 
are intitled to a right of commonage on a large piece of 
waſte land called the common, given, for that purpoſe; 
by William Fitz-Robert, baron of Torrington, in the 
reign of Richard I. Here are ſtill ſome remains of a 
caſtle, formerly ' of conſiderable ftrength, and from 
whence ſeveral knights fees were held. 

Torrington has a large weekly market on Saturday, 
for corn, proviſions, &c. and three annual fairs for the 
fale of cattle, held on the fourth of May, the fifth of July, 
and the tenth of October. x 

From Torrington we paſſed over the ſtone bridge al- 


ready mentioned, in our way to Hartland, a market- 


town ſituated on a promontory, ſhooting out a conſider- 
able diſtance into the fea, and called Hartland- point, 
one hundred and ninety- ſeven miles from London. 
Hartland is 4 opulous town, frequented by the peo- 
borders of 
that county; and alſo by the fiſhermen of Biddeford, 
Barnſtaple, and other places on the coaft ; for their veſ- 
ſels find ſhelter under the rocks near this town, from the 


' ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt winds ; and, when the winds 


blow too hard for them to venture out, the ſeamen come 
aſhore here, and purchaſe proviſions. At the ſame time, 


| Hartland itſelf has a ere Mare of the her- 
5 


ring fiſhery on this coaſt, and the cod taken here is faid 
to be the beſt in the world, though not near fo plenty as 
on the banks of Newfoundland. Some time ſince, a pier 
was erected at Hartland, by virtue of an act of parlia- 
ment obtained for that purpoſe, and where veſſels of con- 
ſiderable burden find ſhelter in bad weather, There is 
alſo a good quay here, but the deſcent to it is very ſteep, 
being cut out of the cliff, The church was formerly 
famous for containing the relics of St. Nectan, to whom 
it is dedicated, and ſtill called Stoke St. Nectan. Giltha, 


the counteſs of ear] Goodwin, built an abbey here, and 


dedicated it to the above St. Nectan, whom ſhe highly 


reverenced, from a perſuaſion, that by his merits her 
huſband eſcaped ſhipwreck in a dangerous tempeſt. This 
abdey was delightfully ſituated in a valley, where ſome 
veſtiges of the ſtructure ſtill remain. At the diſſolution, 
it was valued at three hundred and ſix pounds, three ſhil- 
lings and two-pence per annum. 

Hartiand has a weekly market on Saturday ; and two 
annual fairs for the fale of cattle ; the firſt held on Eaſter 
Wedneſday, and the ſecond on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember. q 

After viewing the town of Hartland, we embarked on 
board a ſmall fiſhing-veſlel in the pier, and failed to Lun-, 
dy iſland, which lies about eleven miles to the north- . 
ward of Harttand-point, in the Briſtol channel :.-moſt_ 
writers indeed, by a ſtrange miſtake, ſay, the diſtance is 
fifty miles. It is five miles long, and two broad ; but 
ſo encompalled with inacceſſible rocks, that, there is only 
one landing-place, and that fo rematkably Harrow, that 
hardly two men can walk a-breaſt. It had once both a 
fort and a chapel, but they, are now both in ruins. AE, 
the northern extremity of The ifland is a remarkable rock, , 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, called the Conſtable: 
The ſoil, in the ſouthern; parts of the ifland, is pretty* 
good, and affords paſture for great numbers oß black cat- 
tle, horſes and ſheep: the northern parts are not ſo fer- 
tile, but feed many goats, and plenty of rabbits. It is 
very remarkable, that though Lundy is entirely ſeparated 
by the ſea, it has ſeveral perennial ſprings of fine freſh. 
water; and the inhabitants affirm, that no venomous 
creature will live in the iſland ; at leaſt, that there are 


none at preſent, por ever haye been any in the memory 
of 
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of man. Wild-fowl frequent this iſland in prodigious 
flocks ; and their eggs lie ſo thick on the ground, at the 
proper ſeaſon, that it is difficult to walk without treading 
upon ſome of them. In the reign of Henry VIII. one 
William Moriſco having failed in an attempt to murder 
that prince at Woodſtock, fled to this iſland, which he 
fortified, turned pirate, and took many veſlels in the 
channel. The ifland was, however, at laſt taken by ſur- 
prize, and Moreſco, with fixteen of his accomplices, 
put to death. | 7 |; 
From Lundy we returned to Hartland in the ſame 
veſſel, and continued our route to Biddeford, a large 
town ſituated on the river Touridge, a little above its 
junction with the Taw, one hundred and ninety-ſeven 
miles from London. It is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, a town-clerk, ſerjeants at mace, and other offi- 
cers; and has a peculiar court, to which civil actions are 
brought, and determined for any ſum, It is a clean, 
well-built, populous'town; and the ſtreet, running pa- 
rallel with the river, is three quarters of a mile in length, 
decorated with the cuſtom-houſe, an elegant building; 
and a noble quay before it, where ſhips load and unload 
in the very heart of the town. Beſides this, there is an- 
other ftreet of conſiderable length, and as broad as the 
high-ftreet at Exeter, adorned with good buildings, and 
inhabited by wealthy merchants, | 
This town has a large church, and a handſome meet- 
ing-houſe, together with a noble bridge over the river 
Touridge, built in the fourteenth century, conſiſting of 
twenty-four beautiful and ſtately Gothic arches. Ihe 
foundation is till very firm, though the ſtructure ſhakes 
with the leaſt ſtep of a horſe. This edifice was erected 
by ſubſcription, which was greatly increaſed by the en- 
thuſiaſtic notions that then prevailed. It ſeems that va- 
rious attempts had been made before to erect a bridge 
over the river, that the many fatal accidents continually 
happen ing at the ferry, might, for the future, be pre- 
vented ; but no firm p LET could be diſcovered for 
erecting a ſtruQture of this kind. While they were en- 
gaged in theſe fruitleſs attempts, one Sir Richard Go- 
mer, then prieſt of Biddeford, was informed in a viſion, 
that a ſolid foundation would be found near a rock, which 
he would find rolled from the higher ground upon the 
ſtrand. In the morning, on 1 the place, he found 
4 prodigious rock upon the ſand, which nothing but ſu- 
pernatural power could have placed there. This dream 
he told to the biſhop of the dioceſe, who immediately iſ- 
ſued indulgences, with licence to collect the benevolence 


of all perſons in the biſhoprick. This had the deſired 


effect, and multitudes of well-diſpoſed perſons contri- 
buted liberally towards finiſhing a work, in favour of 
which, they were perſuaded, heaven had intereſted itſelf. 
By theſe ſubſcriptions, the undertakers were not only 
enabled to finiſh the ſtructure, but alſo to purchaſe lands 
for keeping it in repair. The rents of theſe lands are 
ſtill received, and laid out, or otherwiſe accounted for, 
by a bridge-warden choſen by the corporation. | 
The trade of Biddeford is very conſiderable, both fo- 
reign and domeſtic, Ships of very large burden come 
up to the quay, ſo that the merchants are enabled to carry 
on their buſineſs with the Weſt Indies, the colonies on 
the continent of America, Newfoundland and Ireland, 
from whence it is an eſtabliſhed port for wool, as well as 
Barnſtaple. Between ſixty and ſeventy ſail of large ſhips 
belong to this port, many of which are employed in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery. Beſides theſe, ſhips are conti- 
nually ſending to Liverpool and Warrington for rock- 
ſalt, which they melt here in ſea-water, and then boil 
the brine into a freſh ſalt: this they call ſalt upon alt, 
and ufe it in curing herrings, which are taken in great 
quantities in the bays and creeks near this town. 
Biddeford has a very good weekly market, held on 
Tueſday ; and three annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, 
viz. the fourteenth. of February, the eighteenth of July, 
and the thirtieth of November. 7 NL 
Near Biddeford, at a place called the Burrows, on the 
north coaſt of Barnſtaple bay, are an amazing quantity of 
po large and beautiful pebbles, ſo regularly veined, 
and variegated with ſuch elegant colours, that they ap- 
pear to be the work of art rathcr than nature, This 
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bank of pebbles is near three miles long, and of a 
confiderable breadth and depth: they are as ſmooth as 
mzrble, of an oblong form, and, in general, from fix to 
twenty inches in diameter, the ſhorteſt way, and twelve 
to twenty-four the other. 

From Biddeford we pailed along the banks of the Tou- 
ridge, to Appledore, where we croffed the river, and 
paſſed on to Il'ord-comb, a rich and trading ſea- port 
town, ſituated at the mouth of a harbour of the lame 
name, one hundred and ſeventy-eight miles from Lon- 
don. Here is a very good harbour and road for fhips 
trading to Ireland, and other parts of St, George's Chan- 
nel; and here the merchants of Barnſtaple carry on great 
part of their buſineſs. On a ſouthern point of land, at 
the entrance of the harbour, is a light-houſe, for the di- 
xection of ſeamen in the night. | 

The harbour of Ilford- comb was maintained formerly 
at the private expence of the anceſtors of Sir Bourchier 
Wrey, baronet, lord of the manor. The pier and quay, 
which is upwards of eight hundred and fifty feet in length, 


and above forty in depth, the warp-houſe, light-houſe, 


pilot- boats, and tow- boats, belonging to the port, were 


at ſirſt built, and conſtantly repaired and maintained by 
that worthy family, without any other aſſiſtance than a 


ſmall acknowledgment paid to them as lords of the manor. 


But, by length of them, and the violent attacks of the 


ſea, the quay was been ſunk and impaired; the warp 
and wärp-houſes, by long uſage, were gone to decay; 
and the boats uſed for piloting and towing the ſhips in 
and out of the harbour much out of repair ; at the fame 
time, the ſmall duties and acknowledgments paid to Sir 
Bourckier, ſinking, and being frequently unpaid, it be- 
came neceſſary to find out ſome adequate remedy to theſe 
diſorders, Accordingly, an ect of parliament was paſſed 


in the year 1731, for repairing and keeping in repair, 


and enlarging the piers and harbour, and for the ſupport 
of the light and light-houſe, the warp and warp-houſe, 


and the pilot and towing-boats above-mentioned ; fo that 


by this means the harbour of Ilford-comb is likely to 


continue the uſeful and convenient part it has been for 
ſo many years paſt, till this kingdom ceaſes to be a trad- 


nation. | 
Ifordcomb is a large and populous town, conſiſting 
chiefly of one ftreet of ſcattered houſes, near a mile in 


in 


length. It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and other 


officers, and has very good conveniencies for buildin 
and repairing ſhips. It has a market, well frequented, 


on Saturday, but no annual fair. 


Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ilfordcomb, per- 
haps in that very harbour, the Danes, under the com- 
mand of Hubba, their king, landed in the year 872, and 


attacked the caſtle of Kenwith; but before they could 


make themſelves maſters of the place, Odun, earl of De- 
vonſhire, appeared at the head of a ſmall army he had 
raiſed in thoſe parts. A bloody battle enſued; the Danes 
were totally defeated; their king, with twelve hundred 
men, flain on the ſpot, and their royal ſtandard taken. 
This ſtandard was called Reufan, from its having the 
figure of a raven embroidered on it by the three fiſters of 
Iva and Hubba, on purpoſe for this expedition, and 
which, they were perſuaded, would render them invin- 
cible. Hiſtorians add, that the Danes, after this defeat, 
buried the body of Hubba in the ſand, piling on him a 
heap of ſtones, according to the cuſtom of the northern 
nations, and which thence obtained the name of Hubba- 
ſtone, But neither the place of this monument, nor the 
ſituation of Kenwith caſtle, are now exactly known. 
About four miles to the eaſtward of Ilfordcomb, is the 
town of Combmartin, ſituated at the mouth of a cove, 
on the Briſtol channel, one hundred and ſeventy-four 
miles from London. It has its name from Kum, an old 
Britiſh word, which ſignifies a bottom, or low ſituation ; 
and Martin the family name of thoſe who were lords of 
it for many ages. The cove already mentioned has not 
water ſufficient for large ſhips of burden; but ſmall veſ- 
ſels ſometimes find ſhelter here, and it affords a good 
landing for boats. In the neighbourhood of this town, 
the ſilver mines, mentioned in our account of the mines 
of Devonſhire, are ſituated ; and we ſhall only add here, 
that though a new audit has been lately dug at the 
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- cove, where there is both room and depth of water ſuf- 


'avoided, unle 
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expenee of five thouſand pounds, the mines have not 
ny kad ſince. The beſt hemp in this county grows 
in the fields near Combmartin, and confiderable quanti- 
ties are cultivated, to the advantage both of the farmer 
and landlord. This town has a weekly market, held on 


Tueſday, but no annual fair. 
Remarks on the SEA CoasTts of Devonſhire: 


The land bordering on the ſea-coaſt of the Engliſh 
9 and 3838 from the mouth of the Ex to 
Plymouth Sound, is, in general, very high, and full of 
cliffs towards the ſea; and affords ſeveral good roads for 
ſhips, when the wind is on any point of the compaſs be- 
tween the north and S. W. but the eaſterly winds blow- 
ing directly upon the coaſt, there are very few places, 
the harbours excepted, where they can ride in ſafety. 
The bay before Sidmouth harbour affords a good road, 
where ſhips often come to an anchor, when taken with a 
S. W. wind, which there blows off the ſhore. 

The bay before the mouth of the Ex affords another 
good road, where ſhips may ride ſafely, there being from 
three to ſeven fathoms water, and 2 good anchor- 

ound. A little farther to the weſtward is a ſmall bay, 
at the bottom of which is a little village called Dolage, 
before which ſmall veſſels may ride cloſe to the beach. 

The mouth of Tinmouth harbour we have already 
mentioned in deſeribing the inland navigation of Corn- 
wall; but it is neceſſary to add here, that about two 
miles to the weſtward of Tinmouth, is a ſmall cove, 
called Babacon, from a village of that name fituated on 
the ſtrand. In this cove ſmall coaſting veſſels often 
find ſhelter, it being ſecure from all winds, except the 
N. E. bat it is too ſmall, and the water too ſhallow, for 
ſhips of any burden. There is, however, a very conſi- 
derable bay, about a mile to the weſtward of the above 


ficient for large ſhips. A point of land called Bob's 
Noſe, the eaſtern cape of Tor- bay, affords a ſhelter to 
ſhips riding in this bay from the ſoutherly winds. 
About two miles from the land, near Bob's Noſe, lies 
a large rock, or rather ſmall ifland, called the Mewftone, 
from the great number of ſea-mews that lay their eggs 
upon it. The water is near twelve fathoms deep cloſe to 
the ſide of this rock, which would be very dangerous to 
ſeamen, if it were not viſible at a conſiderable diſtance 
but being very high land, it is ſeen ſoon enough to be 
the night be very dark, or the weather 


foggy. 

For- bay is about eight miles broad from Berry-point, 
its ſouthern cape, to Bob's Noſe, its northern point; 
and about ſix miles deep. It is one of the fineſt roads 
for ſhips in England, and was the general ſtation of our 
fleets during the whole time of king William's war with 
France; and has, ſince that time, been often the ren- 
dezvous of the Britiſh navy. It was in the ſouthern part 
of this bay that the prince of 9 afterwards king 
William III. landed on the fifth of November 1688. 

This fleet conſiſted of about fifty ſail of men of war of 
the line, twenty-five frigates, as many fire-ſhips, and 
between three and four hundred victuallers and tranſ- 
ports, having on board four thouſand horſe, and nine 
thouſand foot. | 
fleet; the prince commanded in the center, with a 
flying at his main top-maſt-head, on which were diſ- 
played his own arms, ſurrounded with this motto, The 
<< proteſtant religion, and the liberties of England; and. 
underneath, the words Je maintiendrai,” the device of 
the houſe of Naſſau. | 

This fleet met with very tempeſtuous weather in its 
paſlage, and was obliged to put back to refit, On the 
third of November, however, the Dutch armament en- 
tered the channel, and lay between Calais and Dover; 
and in the evening, was off the Iſle of Wight, and or- 
ders were given not to go to the weſtward of Dartmouth 
during the night; but in the morning, they had the mor- 
tinication to find they were beyond both Torbay and 
Dartmouth. The wind, however, ſuddenly ſhifted to the 
ſouth, and in leſs than two hours, the whole fleet were” 


Admiral Herbert led the van of the 


fifth of November; on the beach, near the village of 
Brixham, where there is a ſmall redoubt mounted with 
cannon. Admiral Herbert, for his ſingular ſervices on 
this occaſion, was created earl of Torrington, and con- 
ſidered as one of the principal inſtruments in the deliyery 
of his country from deſpotiſm and popiſh ſuperſtition. 

But thoogh this bay affords an excellent road for ſhip- 
ping, when the wind is any way to the weſtward be- 
tween the ſouth and north ; yet it is very bad riding here 
in eaſterly winds ; when it blows hard from that quarter; 
m_ are either obliged to put out to ſea, or ſtand away 
to Dartmouth. : | 

There are two fmall piers in this bay, where ſmall - 
veſſels lie a-ground at low water ; one at Brixham, and 
the other at Tarkey; the former ſituated in the ſouthern 

art, and the Jatter in the northern part of the bay. 
Before the pier of Tarkey is good arichor-ground, in 
four or hve fathoms water, 

To the weſtward of Dartmouth, the harbour of which 
we have already deſcribed in our remarks on the inland 
navigation of Devonſhire, is a large bay, called Start- 
bay, where there is good anchoring in fix or ſeven fas 
thoms water, before a ſmall village called Start-croſs. 

Beyond the Start-point, to the weſtward; is the har- 
bour of Salcomb, already deſcribed, there is a road, 
where ſhips may ride very ſafe in northerly winds. 

About ſeven miles to the weſtward of Salcomb; is a 
ſmall-tide-haven, called ** Before the entrance 
lies a ſmall iſland, on which there was formerly a caſtle. 
The entrance is alſo dangerous, from a number of rocks 
lying on both ſides ; ſo that it is very rarely frequented ex- 
cept by fiſhermen, and ſmall craft belonging to Salcomb, 
and other places in the neighbourhood. | 

The whole coaſt, from Bigbe to the mouth of Ply- 
mouth Sound, is very rocky, ſo that very few ſhips come 
to an anchor there; eſpecially, as Plymouth Sound is {6 
near, where ſhelter may be found in all winds; 

About half a mile from the ſouthern point of the river 


| Yalme, which is navigable near a mile from its mouth, 


lies a large rock, called the Mew-ſtonez the top of which 
is always dry; but it is ſurrounded with a number of 
ſunken rocks, which render the paſſage into the river 
Yalme very dangerous. This paſſage, which is not a- 
bove a quarter of a mile broad, lies between the Mew- 
ftone and the ſouthern point of land ; but muck nearer to 
the latter, a large ledge of rocks; extending near a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Mew-ſtone. | 

Plymouth Sound terminates the ſea-coaft of Devonſhire 
on the Engliſh channel. - On the other ſide; or that next 
Briſtol channel, there are few roads. Barnſtaple-bay, 
or, as it is ſometimes called, Biddeford-ſound; is the 
principal, It is a good road in ſoutherly winds, and 
there is water ſufficient for the largeſt ſhips, it being from 
hve to twenty fathoms deep. ithin the harbour of 
Biddeford there is an excellent road; off the little town of 
Appledore, ſufficiently ſafe in all winds; but the bar; 
that ſtretches acroſs the mouth of the harbour, prevents 
large ſhips from entering it. 

A little to the eaſtward of Biddeford-found; is Mort- 
bay, where ſhips often come to an anchor. There is 
allo à good road in the bay, before Ilfordeomb. - 

Theſe are all the roads on the north coaſt of Devon- 
ſhire, exceptithe iſland of Lundy; on the eaſt fide of 
Which chere js a very good road, where ſhips may ride 
ſafely in weſterly winds; but the ground; on the weſt 
ſide of the Aland, is foul and rocky. 
| } The inhabitants of Devonſhire who live near the ſea- 

coaſts, enjoy very great advantages from their fiſhery : 
the rivers ſupply them with ſalmon, trout, &c. in great 
plenty; and vaſt quantities of almoſt every kind of ſea- 
fiſh are caught in the bays and coves on both ſides of this 
county z particularly hetrings and pilchards, which af- 
ford a very advantageous branch of commerce. 

The water riſes, in both the Engliſh and Briſtol chan- 
nels; from ſeventeen to twenty-four feet perpendicular, on 
ſpring-tidesz and on neap-tides, from ten to fourteen. 

On the coaſt is found plenty of ore weed, & a very rich 
ſpecies of ſand; which proves of ſingular ſervice to huſ- 
bandry, and is accordingly uſed in every patt of the 


in Torbay; and the whole army landed ſafely on the 
4 


county not too far diſtant from the coaſt, as we have 
already 
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«already obſerved in our account of the huſbandry of 
Devoathi | 


Of the IunABITA urs of Devonſhire. . 


Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the inhabitants of theſe 
parts, ſays, They are a civil and courteous people, 
9 — - x1 the barbarity of the times; rang and ro- 
e buſt, like the ſoil itſelf, and emboldened by the rough- 
« neſs of their country: at the ſame time, they are ſo 
ee powerful, that they were not ſubdued by the Saxons 


« till the year 455.” Nor have they deviated from the 


virtues of their anceſtors; they are ftill a bold, hardy, 
and intrepid people: they are quick of apprehenſion, and 
eaſily inſtructed in any employment. Queen Elizabeth ſaid 
of < Devonſhire gentlemen, ' that “ they were born 
4 courtiers.” The ſame thing may ſtill be ſaid of the 
gentlemen of that — nor are the merchants, clo- 
thiers, and principal tradeſmen, inferior to the gentry in 
good manners or good actions. The lower claſs of peo- 


. — are very robuſt, very diligent, and very induſtrious; 


but, at the ſame time, very clowniſh in their behaviour 


and manner of ſpeaking. They are alſo too much ad- 


dicted to drinking, eſpecially in the manufacturing 
towns, and thoſe near the ſea-coaſts bordering on the 
"Engliſh channel, too much inclined to the pernicious 
— of genes French goods, the greater part of 


which they fetch from the iſtands of Guernſey and Jerſey. 


| Curious PLANTS found in Devonſhire. 
Samphire, Crithmum, ſeu Foniculum marinum, Ray, 


"found on many of the cliffs, and in great plenty on the 
ſouthern parts of Lundy iſland. 
. Creeping,  round-leaved, baſtard Chickweed, Aſſine, 
uria, pufilla, ripens, folits ſaxefrage auree, Ray, found 
in ſeveral parts of this county, to which and Cornwall it 
ſeems peculiar. | 
_ . Great yellow marſh Eyebright, Eupbraſia lutea 3 
*paluffris, Ray, found in ſeveral boggy places of Dart- 


8 Moore. 


Eryngo, or Sea-holly, Erynginm marinum, Ray, found 
on various parts on the ſea- coaſts, particularly near the 
beach in Barnſtaple-bay. 
Adders-tongue, Ophiaglzſſum, found in plenty in the 
moiſt meadows near Biddeford. | 
Hemp-agrimony, E upatorium Cannabinum, Park, found 
under the hedges, and in woods in various parts of the 
county, particularly in the neighbourhood of Exeter. 


© 
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| Sweet-cane, Acorus, vel Calamus aromaticus, found in 
| watery ditches near Biddeford. ©. 


Dwarf-elder, Ebulus, vel Sambucus caule herbaces, ra- 
moſa, found in various parts of the county, particularly 
in the fields near Torrington. 1 

Glaſs- wort, Salicornia, found plentifully in moſt of 
the ſalt-marſhes of this county, particularly nearn Barn- 


le. 
op, — TD Chelidonum, Torn. found in plenty on 
the ſea-beach, in various parts of the county, particularly 
in Barnſtaple-bay. | | 
| Sea-lavender, Limonium, Torn. found in marſhy places 
overflowed by the ſea. ' . | 
Aſh-coloured Liverwort, Lichen terreftris cinereus, Ray, 
found on many of the commons and open heaths of this 
county, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of Okehampton. 
Madder, Rubia, Torn. This plant is found wild in 
many parts of Devonſhire, and has been cultivated lately 
in ſome parts of the county, for the uſe of dyers. 
Valerian, Valeriana, Torn. found on the mountains 
in various diſtricts of the county, particularly on the hills 
near Crediton. Seb 
Job's Tears, Coix ſeminibus ovatis, Hort. Cliff. found 
under warm hedges, on' the ſouthern declivities of the 
hills near Biddeford. Rigs: 
Meadow-faffron, Colchium, Tourn. found in the mea- 
dows near St. Mary's Ottery, and other parts of the 
county : the country people call the flowers Naked La- 
dies, becauſe they come up naked, without any leaves or 


covering. 


| Fig-wort,- Scrophularia, found under hedges in various 


parts of the county. 


Antique Coins found in Devonſhire. 


A gold coin of Nero, one of the Roman emperors, 
was dug'up at Exeter; another of Theodoſius, at an old 
caſtle in the neighbourhood of Barnſtaple. ' Beſides theſe, 


a conſiderable number of ſilver coins of Severus, and 


other Roman emperors ; and, a great many of braſs 
have been dug up in ſeveral parts of this county. 
Devonſhire lies in the dioceſe of Exeter, wt province 
of Canterbury; and ſends twenty-ſix members to parlia- 
ment, two knights of the ſhire for the county, two citi- 
zens for Exeter, and two burgeſſes for each of the bo- 
rough towns of Totneſs, Plymouth, Okehampton, 
Barnſtaple, Plympton, Honiton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, 


Dartmouth, Beeralſton, and Tiverton, . _ 
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OMERSETSHIRE, or, the county of Somerſet, is | 
bounded, on the north-weſt, by Briſtol channel ; on 
the north-eaſt, by Glouceſterſhire ; on the eaſt, by Wilt- 
| ſhire; on the ſouth, by Dorſetſhire; and on the weſt, by 
Devonſhire. It is a very extenſive county, being about 
. ſixty miles in length, from eaſt to weſt; fifty miles in 
breadth, from north to ſouth ; and two hundred miles in 
circumference. According to Templeman's ſurvey, it 
contains thirteen hundred and thirty-five ſquare miles, 
or one million ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand acres ; 
forty-two hundreds ; three hundred and eighty-five pa- 
riſhes ; thirty market-towns, and ſeventeen hundred vil- 
lages. Somerton, from whence the co__ derives its 
name, though now only a market-town, ſituated near 
the middle of the county, lies one hundred and twenty- 
nine miles almoſt due welt from London. 
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The principal rivers in this county are the Avon, the 
Bry, and the Parret, or Pedred. 
5 The Avon, (called the Weſt Avon, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another river of the ſame name, which falls into the 
Severn near Tewkſbury, in Glouceſterſhire) riſes near 
Tetbury, a market-town in Glouceſterſhire, and enters this 
county not far from a village called Claverton, about four 
miles from the city of Bath, Near its entrance into this 
county, it is joined by the Frome, a conſiderable river, 
which riſes from Gourney-lake, about. ſix miles from 
Wells. Augmented by this ſtream, it paſſes by the cities 
of Bath and Briſtol, ſeparating this county from Glou- 
ceſterſhire; and falls into the Severn-ſea at King Road, 
about nine miles below Briſtol. - - : : 

The Bry, called alſo the Bru and the Brent, riſes in a 
large wood or foreſt in the eaſtern part of this county, 
near the borders of Wiltſhire, called Selwood, and from 
whence the adjacent parts of the country were formerly 
called Selwoodſhire. Hence it runs, in a weſtern courſe, 
near the middle of the county, paſſing about a mile to 
the ſouthward of Glaſtonbury ; and in Gadney Moor is 


joined by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, one of which riſing near 


Shipton-mallet, paſſes about half a mile to the ſouthward 
of Wells. Augmented by theſe brooks, it purſues its 
courſe through Brent Marſh, and falls into the Briſtol 
channel in Bridgwater-bay. 2 

The Parret, or Pedred, has its riſe in the ſouthern part 
of the county. Near Langport, it is joined by the Or- 
dred, augmented by the Ivel ; and, about four miles from 
this junction, it is joined by the Tone, or Thone, a pretty 
large river, riſing among the hills in the weſtern parts of this 
county. About two miles. below the junction of the 
Tone, the Parret receives another confiderablle ſtream; 
and, thus augmented, it paſſes by the town of Bridgwa- 
ter, and falls into the Briſtol channel ip Bridgwater-bay. 
_ Beſides the above rivers, there are ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtreams, which, after watering different parts of .the 
county, fall into the Briſtol channel. The principal of 
theſe are the Ax and the Torr: the former riſes near 
Wells, paſſes by the town of Axbridge, and falls into the 
Briſtol channel near Uphill: the latter riſes near Lytton, 
paſſes by Wrinton, and falls into the Britiſh channe] 
near St. Thomas's Head. et | 


Remarks on the INLASD NAVIGATION of Somerſetſhire. 


Two only of the rivers in Somerſetſhire-are navigable 
any conſiderable diſtance above their mouth, we mean 
the Avon and the Parret. 

The Avon is navigable, for ſhips of very large burden, 
to Briſtol, at high- water. About two miles above the 
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ride; and near it, on the ſouth fide of the river, are two 
ſmall arms or branches of the ſea, called Crocken Pill, 
and Morgan's Pill, where many ſhips are laid up, and 
ſmall veſſels generally come to an anchor, to wait either 
for the tide or a fair wind. On the northern fide of the 
river, opoſite to Crocken Pill, king William III. landed 
0 2 place called Shirehampton, on the fixth of Septem- 

r 1690. 
About a mile above Crocken Pill, and on the ſouth 
ſide of the river, is another ſmall branch, called Chapp 
Pill: and, about half a mile above Chapp Pill, on the 
north ſide, is another branch, called the Dock, where 
many large ſhips are laid up. | | 

A little above the Dock, the river is carried, as it were, 
in a deep trough, for about two miles. The rocks, on 
both ſides of this channel, are rough, craggy, and ro- 
mantic in their appearance, almoſt beyond deſcription. 
Several of them are.very high, and exhibit very groteſque 
figures, but pretty beyond imagination. In ſome places, 
the cliffs hang over in an aſtoniſhing manner, and ſome 
of them covered with ſhrubs, tufts of graſs, and ſhort 
trees, in ſuch a manner, that they appear like ſmall 
hanging woods, and afford a proſpect remarkably pleaſ- 


ing. | Wer 
. the weſtern extremity of theſe rocks, and on the 
north ſide of the river, the Hot-well is fituated, and of 
which a more particular account will be given hereafter. 
. Juſt below the city of Briſtol, the Avon is joined by 
the Froome, whoſe ſouthern bank forms the quay of 


Briſtol. , Above this junction, the Avon divides Briſtol 


into two parts, which are connected by a bridge, near 
which is a large quay called the Back, where ſmall ſhips 
and coafting veſſels take in and diſcharge their loading. 

From Briſtol, the river Avon is navigable, for barges, 
to Bath, which is about twelve miles, by means of locks 
erected on the river for that purpoſe. I he tide flows up 
nearly to Keynſham-bridge, about three miles above 
Briſtol ; but, wer poſing the lock near this bridge, the 
barges, in their paſſage to Bath, have no farther aſſiſt- 


ance from the tide, _ from thence a 4 current 
the pallage lome- 


of the river, which renders that part of 
what tedious, There is a very commodious quay juſt 
below the bridge at Bath, where the barges load and 
unload. | 
This navigation is of the greateſt advantage to both 
theſe cities, and goods are conveyed, at a very ſmall ex- 
pence, from one to the other. It might, doubtleſs, be 
very greatly improved, by digging a canal along the val- 
ley, near * river, from Bath to Keynſham- bridge; by 
which means the barges would go up and down, on a 
ſill water, with very little trouble ; but this would be at- 
tended with a conſiderable expence, perhaps more than 
the advantages flowing from the alteration would com- 
penſate. | 
The Parret is navigable, for ſhips of two hundred tons, 


to Bridgewater, where the water riſes twenty-two feet 


on a common fſpring-tide ; and runs up, to its junction 
with the Oudred, near ten miles above Bridgewater. 
At the new and full moon, the head of the tide of flood, 
or, as. it is called, the Boar, comes roaring up the river in 
ſuch an impetuous torrent, that it would do great da- 
.mage to the ſhipping, if the ſeamen, who hear it comin 

for ſome time, were not on their guard. The cauſe o 

this uncommon phenomenon is the heightening and ſhal- 
lowing of the river, by which means the tide has flowed 
a conſiderable time in Briſtol channel, before it enters 
the mouth of the Parret, the waters of which, when the 
tide is out, are abſorbed by the ſands ; ſo that the water 
in Briſtol channel is conſiderably higher than that in the 
river, before the flood-tide can find a paſſage over the 


mouth of the river, is Hung- road, where ſhips often 


bar, when it flows up in the moſt impetuous manner. 
This 
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This remarkable riſe of water is not, however, peculiar 
to the Parret; it is alſo known in the Severn, the Trent, 
and the Ouſe. 

In the reign of King William III. an act paſſed for 
making the river Tone navigable to Taunton ; and which 
was accordingly carried into execution, to the great ad- 
vantage of that place ; for, by this means, coals are ex- 

Bo being, brought to Bridgewater by 


emely reaſonable, | 
ſhine. from Swanzey and Neath, in Wales, and from | 


Bridgewater to Taunton in barges. By the ſame con- 
veyanice, all ſorts of _ 2 are brought thither 
from Briffol, ſuch as iron, lead, oil, wine, flax, pitch, 
tar, grocery, dying drugs, and the like. This naviga- 
tion is ſupported by means of a toll paid by the barges at 
each lock erected on 5 _ bg? is no _ but 
this navigation might be derably improved, by con- 
necting Babe wo; of the river; Mere the ſtream is ra- 
pid, and, in conſequence of that rapidity, the courſe wy 
crooked, by canals cut from one part to the other ; and, 
perhaps, when the modern improvements in inland navi- 
gation are better known, this may be attempted. In the 
mean time, this navigation, in ſome meaſure, anſwers 
the intention, and increaſes the trade, both of Taunton 


and Bridgewater. * 


Beſides the above rivers, there are tide-hayens at the 
mouths of ſeveral others, affording ſhelter to ſmall 
axes but Have not water ſufficient to admit ſhips of 
burden. 


AIR AND 8 O II. 
The air of. this county is conſidered as the mildeſt in 
England.” In moſt places it is very healthy ; and, in the 


hilly parts, exceeding fine. In the marſhy and bo 
8 it is, indeed, Foaded with heavy vapours, whic 


tender thoſe places unhealthy, eſpecially in the ſpring 
and autumn, when ititertnirting fevers are very frequent, 


and often prove fatal to ſtrangers. The ſoil is various; 
the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the ſhire are mountainous 
and tony, but yield great quantities of corn, by which 
ny markets are amply ſupplied. | | 

l nod e dete better r an in any other part of the 
Ene en while the oxen bred and fattened here, are as 

rge as thoſe of Lancaſhire or Lincolnſhire, and the 
grain of the fleſh ſaid to be finer. The lower grounds, 
except thoſe which ate boggy or fenny, afford paſture for 
a prodigious. number of b 


flocks of ſheep, 
* f the Hus sA DR of Somerſetſhire. 


= 


The huſbagdmen of Somerſetſhire are very diligent in 


their occupation, but yery late in the modern improve- 
ments; they purſue the colirſe pointed out by their fore- 
fathers, withobt fegarding what has lately been written 
on this ſubject, and which, if properly put in practice, 
would prove of the, utmoſt adyantage to many parts of 
the county. The turnip huſbandry is not ited fo 
a as it deſerves; and the cultivation of madder 
hardly known, though there is a great call for that ne- 
cellary plant in moſt of their manufacturing towns. Fhe 
rent of lands is 
county; in ſome diſtricts, fetching twenty 


ings per 
and in others, not more than five and fix. Their 


Acre; 

courle of erops, taken in general, is, 7. fallow ; 2. wheat; 
3- LADY Lotta Is me act, near Briſtol chan- 
nel, they ule ore-weed and ſea-ſand for manure; and 
ſome of the more intelligent farmers make a compoſt 
2 With ore-weed, dung of animals, eatth, and 
Tas and ; by which En Rl various fubſtances are 
blended together, and form an excellent manure, Marle 
is uſed in ſome parts of · the ay my cio in others lime; 
and we remember to have ſeen, in ſome particular diſtricts, 
clay burnt, and ſpread upon the land to great advantage. 
The clay is burnt in a kiln in the fame manner as lime, 
and ſpread upon the land as ſoon as cool ; for, the ſooner 
it is laid on the land, after the burning is completed, the 
better. About fourteen common cart-loads were, we 
were informed, ſufficient for an acre; and that it proved 
an excellent manure, for either meadow, paſture, or 


"=. 


cattle; and the higher, for | 


various in different parts of the 


arable land: it will laſt a very conſiderable time on the 
two former, but in the latter, its efficacy will ceaſe after 
three crops. It muſt, however, be remembered, that this 
manure is principally adapted to {iff clayey ſoils; for, in 
the light and fandy, it wilt be rather prejudicial, by ren- 
dering the foil {till lighter. They alſo Denſhire their 
lands in many parts of this county, and generally to good 
advantage. | 
In the neighbourhood of Wrinton we ſaw large tracts 
| ſown with teazle, a ſpecies of thiſtle, the heads of which 
are uſed by the clothiers in dreſſing their cloth. This 
plant, ſo neceffary in the woollen manufacture, is culti- 
vated in very few places, the teazles raiſed near Wrin- 
ton ſupplying the principal manufactures of this king- 
dom. The teazle ſucceeds beſt in land of a thin ſweet 
ſurface, and marly bottom, though a clay or ſtony bot- 
tom will do, and produce large crops. Rich loam, or 
ſtrong clay, is very improper, as the plant is apt to grow 
luxuriant, and the heads to be large and coarſe hooked; 
and, in a moift ſummer, ſubject to mildew, and rot be- 
fore they are fit to cut. 
The expence of a crop of an acre of teazles generally 


the land included ; and a full crop uſually ſells for about 
twenty-two pounds : but, it muſt alſo be remarked, that 
a very conſiderable crop of beans may be procured on the 
ſame ground, without any injury to the teazle crop, and 
which will frequently pay the expence of labour attend- 


ing the whole. 


hat ingenious farmer, Mr. Willy, of South-Petter- 
ton; whoſe lands we viewed with great ſatisfaction, has 
made ſeveral improvements in drilling beans and turnips : 
the former are ſown in double rows, about ten inches 
apart, and about two feet intervals. Theſe intervals are 
plowed from and to the beans, when about fix inches 
high: this is done by means of a ſmall plough, called, in 
that country, a Sull, drawn by one horſe, which will 
plow three acres in-a day: the latter are alſo ſown in 
double rows, and ſucceed extremely well. It gave us 
great pleaſure to ſee that his neighbours followed ſo judi- 
cious a practice, and readily adopted the drill huſbandry, 
according to the modern improvements. 


one ſhilling, and one ſhilling and two-pence, a-day; 
and in hay and corn-harveſt, mowing and reaping, 
one ſhilling and ſix- pence, with a dinner and beer. 


Of the Mixzs of Somerſetſhire. 


The principal mines of lead in this county are fituated 
in Mendip hills: the ridges of theſe hills run in a con- 
fufed manner, but moſtly in an eaſt and weſt direction, 
and are of a yery unequal height. The foil is bar- 
ren, and the air cold, morſt, thick, and foggy. The ſur- 
face is, in general, covered with heath, 2 and furze, 
and, conſequently, affords very little food for cattle, 
which are any ſheep. Snow and froſt continue 
longer on theſe hills than in the neighbouring vallies; 
and the trees, whoſe leaves are ſcorched and diſcoloured, 
never grow ta any conſiderable ſize ; and, when the veins 
of ore tun near the ſurface, the grafs is generally of a 
pale yellow colour, | woes | | 
+ "The inhabitants, however, enjoy a ſtate of health, 
except ſuch as are employed at "fed ting-houſes, who, 


tal. Nor is this diſorder confined- to the men; the very 


ground, are ſeized with it; and it is afferted, that when 
the ſmoke mixes with the water, in which lead-ore his 
been waſhed, it proves mortal to the cattle that drink of 
it, though at a conſiderable diſtance. ' 

In theſe mines the ore ſometimes runs in a vein, ſome- 
times it is found diſperſed in banks, and ſometimes it 
lies between rocks, It has even been known to run 
up into the roots of trees, which, notwithſtanding, 
looked as well at the top as other trees. The ore is found 
ſurrounded with ſpar, cawk, a ponderous white ſtone re- 
ſembling chalk, ' and another ſubſtance, called by the 


miners Croots, a foft, mealy, white ſpecies of 2 
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if they work in the ſmoke, are often ſeized with a diſ- 
eaſe, called the Mill-reek, which generally proves mor- 


cattle, that feed in places where the ſmoke refts upon the 


amounts to ſomething more than thirteen pounds, rent of 


The price of labour, during the winter and ſpring, is | 


* 


r 


7 
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7 ie ſpar is white tranſparent, and as brittle as glaſs, 
* che cawk alſo is white, and heavier than any & 


and ſift it in. iron rudders. The ore being 
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one. 
The vein lies between theſe croots, and is of different 
breadths ; ſometimes it riſes near the ſurface, and ſome- 
times lies very deep in the earth, It, often breaks o 


abruptly in an earth which the miners called a Neading- 


bed; and, at the diſtance of a fathom or two, is fre- 
quently found again in a direct line with the point where 
it broke off. It is ſometimes 3 by a black thick 
None, called a Jam ; and frequently terminates in a dead 
clayey earth, without croot or ſpar ; and ſometimes, in a 
wil called a Fore-ſtone. The cleareſt and heavieſt ore 
is the beſt ; and thirty ſix hundred weight of ſuch ore 


* about a ton of lead. 


hen the miners have proeured a certain quantity of 

the ore, they beat it ſmall, waſh it in a running fiream, 
| thus waſhed 

and ſifted, a. hearth, or; furnace, made of . clay or fire- 
ſtone, about five feet high, is built upon polts of timber, 


in ſuch a manner, that it may be moved round like a 


wind-mill, to prevent the inconvenience of having the 


ſmoke blown upon the workmen. On this hearth are |. 


placed a quantity of oaken billets, which are kindled 
with charcoal, and the fire blown, with bellows, moved by 


the feet. When the earth is ſufficiently hot, the Jead- 


ore is thrown into the fire, where, being melted, it. runs 
down into a ſink made at the ſides of the hearth, from 
whence it is taken with, iron ladles, and caſt in ſand into 
lumps, which the miners call, Sows and Pigs. moos; 

In theſe mines any Engliſhman may freely work, ex- 


cept he has forfeited his right b ſtealing any of -the ore, 


or working-tools belonging to his fellow miners. ., For it 
is a cuſtom here to leave both their ore and tools all 
night upon the hills, either in the open air, or in ſome. 
flight hut, without much apprehenſion of having them 
taken away: and, ſhould any miner be convicted of a 
theft of this kind, he is emned to a particular ſpecies. 
of puniſhment, called Burning of the Hill, and is per- 
formed in the following manner: he criminal, with his 
hands and ſeet at liberty, is ſhut up in one of the little 
huts, erected for keeping the ore and. tools, and the hut 
ſurrounded with dry furze, fern, and other traſh of the 
ſame kind found upon the hills. The hut being thus 
ſurrounded, fire is ſet to it in different places at the ſame 
time, and the criminal left to make his eſcape in the bett 


manner he can, by breaking open his priſon, and ruſh- 


ing through the fire; but he is, for ever after, excluded 
from working in the mines of Mendip-hills. > 1 

On the weſtern parts of theſe hills are mines of Lapis 
Calaminaris, where plenty of that foffil. is; found lying 
near the ſurface of the earth. | It is of ſeverabeglours, 
ſome white, ſome inclining to red, ſome grey, and ſome 
blackiſh : the laſt is counted the beſt; and-this, when 
broken, is of ſeveral colours. Le TT 

The ſtrata, or veins of Lapis Calaminaris, or Calamine, 
run between 'the rocks, generally wider than thoſe of 
lead- ore, except when they are incloſed in very, hard 
cliffs, when they are even narrower than thoſe of lead. 
The colour of the earth where the calamine lies, is gene- 
rally of a yellow caſt, but ſometimes black. They often 
find a conſiderable quantity of lead ai the calamine. 

When they have procured a ſufficient quantity of the 
calamine, they waſh, cleanſe, and buddle it, in the folow- 
ing manner. They incloſe a ſmall piece of ground with 
boards or turfs, through which a — ſtream of water 


runs. Within this incloſure they ſhovel, and often turn 


their calamine, by which means the impure and earthy 
parts are carried off by the water, while the lead, cala- 
mine, and other ſtony ſubſtances, are left behind. When 
they have thus waſhed the calamine as clean as they can, 
hey put the ſmaller parts into ſieves made of ſtrong wire, 
and theſe they often dip and ſhake up and down in a 
large tub of water, whereby the parts of the lead mixed 
among the calamine ſink to the bottom of the ſieves, the 


calamine remains in the middle, and the other ſparry 


parts riſe up to the top, and which are ſcummed off and 

thrown away. Then they take off the calamine, and, 

after that, the lead, When they have ſo far cleanſed the 

calamine, they ſpread it abroad, and pick out, with their 

hands, the traſh and ſtones that remain, But all the ca- 
5 


lamine does not require ſo much trouble; for ſome riſes 
in lumps, out of the works, large enough to be cleanſed 
and picked, fit for the calcining oven, without all this 
charge and pains; and ſeveral loads of calamine have 
been raiſed, unmixed with earth, or other traſn. 

Ihe calamine being thus prepared, they carry it to the 
calcining oven, which is built in the ſame form as that 
uſed by —— but much larger: on one ſide of it is a 
hearth, divided from the oven itſelf by a partition open at 
the top, by which means the flame paſſes over the cala- 
mine, and calcines it. The fire is common pit-coal, 
which is thrown upon the hearth, and there lighted with 
charcoal. In about four or five hours, during which the 
calamine is turned ſeveral times with long iron rakes, it 
is, in general, ſufficiently calcined :. but this is not al- 
ways the caſe; for, ſome being much harder than others, 
requires a longer time. When it is ſufficiently calcined, 
they beat it to powder, by long iron hammers, on a thick 
plank, picking out what ſtones they find among it; Hy 
which means the calamine is at laſt reduced to duſt, arid 
then fit for ſale. Its principal uſe is to turn copper into 
brafs | | "7 


There are alſo ſeveral, coal-mines in Somerſetſhire. ; 
particularly about Stony Eaſton, where there are ſix diſ- 
tint coal-works, In ſeveral of theſe pits; the veins are 
covered with a coat of a black, hard and ſtony ſubſtance, 
called Wark, which ſplits like ſlate, hut is much more 
brittle, and not near ſo hard. Upon dividing the wark, 
there is often found, upon one of the ſeparated ſurfaces, 
the perfect reſemblance of a fern- leaf, as if cut in relievo 
by a fkilful hand ; while the other piece, to which it be- 
longs, has the ſame figure cut into the ſurface, and ſeems 
as if it were the mould or caſe of the protuberant figure on 
the other fide., ,: '_ n 2 | Vs 
In order to diſcover a-vein of coal, they firſt ſearch for 
what they call the Crop, which is really coal, tho 

very. friable and weak, -and ſometimes is found on 

ſurface, or, in the miners phraſe, appears to the day. 
Sometimes, inſtead of the crop, they And what they call 
the Cliff, a dark or blackiſh rock, which lies parallel 
with the coal, and in the ſame oblique direction; for all 


cular, nor horizontal, unleſs the vein be broken by a 
ridge, or parting of clay, ſtone, or rubble z as if the 

by ſome violent ſhock, had been disjointed and broken, 
ſo as to let in the rubble, &c. between them. 
Scqme of the coal, in the works above-mentioned, are 
much more tinged with ſulphur than others. In one of 
theſe pits, a vein was wrought ſome years ſince, which 
recciyed ſuch a reſplendency from its ſulphureous tinc- 
ture, that, in all its joints, it appeared as if covered with 
leaf- gold; whence it was called, by the colliers, the Pea- 
cocks Vein. In another of theſe works, there was found 
between two and three hundred weight of very good lead- 
ore, growing in a vein of coal; a particular never before 
obſerved in any work of this kind. | L 
Several of theſe works are, however, ſubject to 
what the miners call Fire-damps, the vapour of which, 
being touched by the flame of a candle, preſently takes 
fire, and produces all the effects of lightening, or fired 


theſe damps, though they ſtill purſue the work; but, 
to prevent miſchief, uſe no candles, but ſuch as are of a 
ſingle wick, and of ſixty or ſeventy to the pound. 
Theſe, however, give as great a light here, as thoſe of 
ten or twelve to the pound do in other places. They are 
likewiſe very careful to place theſe ſmall candles behind 
them, and never preſent them to the breaſt of the work. 

Beſides the mines already mentioned, there are ſome 
few of copper and ochre in Mendip- hills; and at Biſhops 
Chew, or Chew Magna, near Wrinton, there is dug 
up a red bole, called by 1 Redding, and is 
diſtributed from thence all over England, for marking of 
ſheep, and other uſes. | 


Trape and MANUFACTURES. 


All forts of cloth are manufactured in this county, as 
broad and narrow cloths, broad and narrow kerſeys, 


| druggets, ſerges, durroys, and ſhalloons, together with 
M ſtockings 


gunpowder, Many colliers have periſhed by means f 


* 


coal lies ſhelving like the roof of a houſe, not perpendi- 
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ſtockin and buttons ; and, in the ſouth-eaſt parts, great 


quantities of linen are made. The value of the woollen 


manufacture alone, in the firſt hands, has been rated at a 


million per annum; and, if a calculation be made of the 


other manufactures of this county, and its produce by 
mines, tillage, feeding, grazing, dairies, and other ar- 


ticles, it is thought it would equal that of any county in 


England: 


And, with regard to —_— trade, it is cer- 
tainly equal to that of any other, 


iddleſex alone ex- 


* Cirizs, Bonouch, and Marker Towns: 


We entered this county from the northern parts of 
Devonſhire; and firſt viſited Porlock, a ſmall market- 
town, ſituated near the borders of Devonſhire, one hun- 


dred and ſixty-nine miles from London. It ſtands at the 


mouth of a little river, which ſmall veſſels enter with the 
tide, and, by that means, ſome trade is carried on with 
Briſtol, and the coaſt of Wales. This is the place where 


Harold landed from Ireland, in the year 1052, flew num- 


bers of the people who oppoſed him, and carried off a 
large booty. Porlock has a ſmall market on el 
and three annual fairs for the ſale of cattie, viz. the 


Thurſday before the twelfth of _ the Thurſday be- 


fore the ninth of October, and the 
twelfth of November. 

From Porlock we continued our journey, near the ſea- 
fide, to Mine- head, an ancient borough town, ſituated 
at the mouth of a ſmall harbour in the Briſtol channel, 
one hundred and ſixty- ſeven miles from London. It was 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and endowed with 

t privileges, on condition the corporation ſhould 

p the quay in repair; but the trade of the place falling 

to decay, the quay was neglected, in conſequence of 
which, the corporation loſt their privileges. But an act 
paſſed in the thirteenth year of William III. and which 
was continued by another in the tenth of queen Anne, 
for recovering, ſecuring, and keeping in repair, the har- 
bour of Mine-head. And, in the ſeſſions of 1738, an- 
other act paſſed, for further continuing the terms and 
of the two former acts, in order to effect the ſame 
laudable purpoſes; in conſequence of which, a new head 
has been lately added to the pier, the beach cleared away, 


hurſday before the 


and the whole works greatly improved; fo that ſhips of very 


large burden may enter the harbour, and ride in ſafety 
during the moſt furious ſtorms. And it ſhould be re- 
membered, that during the terrible tempeſt in Nov. 1703, 
when many of the ſhips, in every harbour of this county, 
were driven on ſhore, wrecked and loſt, the veſſels in 
this harbour ſuffered very little damage. 

Minehead returns two members to parliament, is well 
built, full of wealthy merchants, and carries on a very 
conſiderable trade to Ireland, Wales, Briſtol, Virginia, 
and the Weſt Indies. At the ſame time, the merchants 
at Minehead are connected with thoſe of Barnſtaple and 
Briſtol, in their foreign trade. The herring fiſhery is alſo 
carried on here to great advantage, three or four thouſand 
barrels being annually caught, cured, and ſhipped off to 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Near three thouſand chal- 
drons of coals, from the ports of South Wales, are im- 
ported here; and great quantities of wool are landed at 
this port from Ireland. 5 | 

Minchead was formerly governed by a portreve, but 
now by two conſtables, choſen annually at the court-leet 
of the lord of the manor. It has a weekly market on 
Wedneſday; and an annual fair, held on Wedneſday in 
Whitſun-week, for toys and pedlars ware. 

Dunſter is a ſmall market-town, ſituated on the coaſt 
of the Briſtol channel, about three miles from Minehead, 
and one hundred and fixty-four from London. It ſtands 
at the mouth of alittle river, which is a tide-harbour for 
ſmall veſſels. The fituation is low, and the town is 
ſurrounded, on every fide, with hills, except towards the 
Severn Sea, or Briſtol channel, It conſiſts of about four 
hundred houſes, and' has a conſiderable manufacture of 
kerſeys. The church was built by Henry VII. It is a 
ſpacious ſtructure, and has a handſome tower. Here was 
formerly a ſtrong caftle, now in ruins, conſiſting of two 
wings and three towers. It was garriſoned by Charles I. 


* 


in the civil wars, but taken by admiral Blake,; after 
which, it became the priſon of William Prynne, for re- 
fuſing to pay taxes to Cromwell, as he had before done 
to Charles I. 3 | , 
In the time of William the Conqueror; Sir William 
de Mohun built here a priory for Benedictine monks : it 
was dedicated to St, George, and annexed as a cell to the 
abbey of St. Peter at Bath. About the time of the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, it conſiſted of three monks 
only, whoſe maintenance was valued at thirty-ſeven 
pounds, four ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 
Dunſter is called a borough in old writings, having 
formerly ſent members to parliament, but has long fince 


loſt that privilege. It has, however, ſtill a well- fre- 


quented market, on Friday; and an annual fair on Whit- 
ſun Monday, for toys and pedlars wares. T 
We ſtill continued our journey, along the ſea - coaſt, to 
Watchet, a ſmall ſea- port town, ſituated at t 
a little river, four miles from Dunſter, and one hundred 
and ſixty from London. This place was much more 


conſiderable formerly than at preſent, and many veſſels 


of burden belonged to it; but, by neglecting the pier and 
harbour, both the trade and town decayed greatly. To 
remove theſe obſtructions, an act of — was paſſed 
in the ſixth, and another in the tenth year of queen Anne, 
for repairing the pier and harbour; but, when the works 


intended were nearly completed, it was found, that the 


length, to preſerve the town, and the ſhips riding in the 
arbour, from the violence of the ſea. Another act was 
therefore obtained in the ſeventh year of the reign of 
George I. for continuing the duties laid by the Since 
act, and remedying the inconveniencies already men- 
tioned. Theſe improvements have increaſed the trade of 
the town from what it was before the pier was finiſhed ; 
but, in all probability, it will never again acquire its for- 
mer conſequence. here are, at preſent, ten or twelve 
ſmall veſſels belonging to Watchet, employed in the 
coal trade to Wales, and as coaſters to Briſtol. Many 
of the inhabitants are employed in making kelp, from the 
ore- weed found, in great plenty, on the coaſt. This ſalt 
is uſed in the glaſs manufacture, as we have already ob- 
ſerved in our account of the iſlands of Scilly, where we 
have deſcribed the -proceſs for making it. Great quan- 
tities of alabaſter, which fall from the cliffs in the neigh- 
bourhood, by the wafh of the ſea, are ſent to Briffol, 
and other places on the coaſt. With this, and the kelp 
above-mentioned, many veſſels are loaded here, to the 
great advantage of the inhabitants, | trols 4.4, 
On the coaſt are found great quantities of a particular 


3 was too low, and not extended to a ſufficient 
h 


| kind of - pebbles, which the inhabitants burn into lime, 


for drefling their lands. - It is alfo uſed as a cement in 
building, eſpecially in ſuch parts of the work as lie under 
water, where it will turn as hard as marble. - - 

Watchet ſent members to parliament in the thirtieth 

ear of the reign of Edward I. but not afterwards.” It 

as, however, ſtill a weekly market on Saturday; and a 
fair on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, for cattle, hogs, 
ſheep, and cheeſe. 

Bridgewater was the next town we viſited. It is ſitu- 
ated on the river Parret, about twelve miles from its 
mouth, and one hundred and forty-three from London. 
It was made a free borough by * and a diſtinct 
county by Henry VIII. Queen Elizabeth granted the 
town a new charter, the privileges of which were ex- 
tended to the whole pariſh, by another charter in the 
reign of Charles I. It is e. by a mayor, recorder, 
two aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace, and twenty- 
four common council- men. Here is alſo a town-clerk, a 
clerk of the market, a water- bailiff, and two ſerjeants at 
mace. Out of the common council-men, two bailiffs 
are annually choſen, who are inveſted with a power equal 
to that of ſheriffs, as the ſheriffs of the county cannot 
ſend any proceſs into the borough. There is alſo annu- 
ally choſen, out of the members of the common council, 
a receiver, who collects the town rents, and makes pay- 
ments. The revenues of the borough amount to near 


ten thouſand pounds a year, and ariſe chiefly from the 
manor of the town,' the great and ſmall tithes, the ma- 
nor of Eaſt Stower, in Dorſetſhire, &c, The * 


at the mouth of 


— 


c 


of Bridge water are free in all the ports of England and 
Ireland, except London and Dublin. W 

Bridgewater is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in 
the whole county, whether conſidered as a ſea-port, a 
borouzh, or a thoroughfare. Ships of two hundred tons 
burden come up to the quay, by which means the town 
carries on a pretty good coaſt-trade with Briſtol, Wales, 
and Cornwall; and twenty fail of ſhips at leaſt are con- 
ſtantly employed in the coal-trade. Its foreign trade is 
chiefly. to Portugal and Newfoundland: ſometimes ſhips 
fail from hence to the ſtraits, Virginia, and the Weſt 
Indies. Large quantities of wool are imported here 
from Ireland. From theſe ſpecies of trade, and others 
not mentianed, the receipt of the .cuſtoms amounts an- 
nually to about three thouſand pounds a year, clear of 
ſalaries, incidents, &c. We have already mentioned the 
ſingularity of the tide here, in our account of the rivers 
and inland navigation. n 

The place conſiſts of about ſix hundred houſes, and 
has a ſpacious town-hall, and a market - croſs in the cen- 
ter, on Which there is a ciſtern, fed with water by an 
engine erected on an adjacent ſtream; and from this ciſ- 
tern the water is conveyed, by pipes, to the houſes of the 
inhabitants, The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Mary, is a plain, but ſpacious ſtructure, and decorated 
with a lofty ſpire. Here is alſo a large meeting-houſe, 
with a raiſed ſeat for the mayor and aldermen, when they 
happen to be diſſenters; and here is alſo a private acade- 
my, for ſuch of their youth as are intended for preachers. 

ear the church is a large free-ſchool, built of free- 
ſtone ; and under the ſchool-room are lodgings for the 
poor of the pariſh, Without the ſouth-gate is a neat 
alms-houſe, built by major Ingram, a native of this 
place: it is inhabited by the poor, but has no endow- 
ment, X | | 

Here is a caſtle, built by William de Brivere, lord of 
Bridgewater, in the latter end of king John's reign: he 
alſo began the ſtone bridge over the river Parret, but dy- 
ing before the work was completed, Thomas Trivet, af- 
terwards lord of the manor, finiſhed the work. The 
quay, called the Haven, was alſo built by the ſame Wil- 
liam de Brivere. In the year 1724, the late duke of 
Chandois built a fine ſtreet here, with convenient, ware- 
houſes, and other conveniencies for carrying on trade. 
The ſummer aſſizes for the county are often held here. 

In the time of the civil war, this town was regularly 
fortified, and ſuſtained ſeveral ſieges. It was firſt garri- 
ſoned by the parliament, but ſoon after reduced by the 
King's forces, who kept poſſeſſion of the place, notwith- 
Nanding ſeveral attempts to reduce it, till heat the con- 
cluſion of the war, when it ſurrendered to Oliver Crom- 
well, on the twentieth of July 1645. Forty pieces of 
.cannon, à great quantity of proviſions and ammunition, 
together with near one hundred thouſand pounds in mo- 
ney, were found in the place, many perſons of condition 
having retired hither, with their effes, at the approach 
of the parliament army; but the town ſuffered terribly 
by the ſiege. 

The duke of Monmouth was here proclaimed king on 
the ſecond of July 1685, and lodged in the caſtle. On 
the fourth, the king's horſe and dtagoons were quartered 
at Weſton, about three miles from Bridgewater ; and the 
mg" encamped in an advantageous polt near it, hav- 
ing a ditch in their front, and facing the Moor, a large 
fine plain. In this ſituation the duke determined to at- 
tack them in the dead of the night; accordingly, he drew 
his men out of Bridgewater late in the evening, and con- 
ducted his march with ſuch care and filence, that he 
paſſed, without oppoſition, into the Moor, and drew up 
his foot, which conſiſted of between five 2nd fix thou- 
ſand men, in order of battle. In this manner he advanced 
towards the royal army, and came very near their camp 
before he was diſcovered, The battle began early in the 
morning, when Monmouth's horſe fled at the firſt charge, 
owing, as it was thought, to the inexperience, cowardice, 
or treachery of lord Grey, who commanded them, and 
who, being taken, readily obtained the king's pardon. 
The foot, however, were not ſo eaſily routed ; they ſtood 
firm, maintaining their ground, with great refolution, 
for ſome time; but, being deſerted by the horſe, and 
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expoſed to a. terrible fire from the king's artillery, 
they at length gave way, when a -moſt dreadful laughter 
enſued among them; above three hundred were killed on 
the ſpot, a thouſand in the purſuit, and near fifteen 
hundred taken priſoners. _, © ... —_— 

The morning after the battle, the town of Bridge- 
water exhibited the moſt ſhocking ſpectacle : the routed 
ſoldiers, who, had ſtrength to reach hither, either periſhed 
of their wounds in the ſtreets, or remained there without 


aſſiſtance. At laſt, general Kirk's troops entered the 


town, by whom they were ſtripped, and driven, naked, 
to the priſon and church, the ſoldiers pricking them with 
their ſwords, to quicken their pace. Some were hanged 
in cold blood; without any trial; and, three or four 
months after the battle, eleven men were hanged and 
quartered on the dorn-hill. | ; "GT 
William de Brivere, already mentioned, about the 
fifteenth year of the reign. of king John, founded an 
hoſpital here, near the Eaſt-gate: it conſiſted of a prior, 
or maſter, and brethren, who were to maintain thirteen 
poor infirm perſons, beſides pilgrims ; and, to enable 
them to do this, he endowed the hoſpital with revenues, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty pounds, nineteen 
ſhillings and a 2 er annum. Here was alſo a houſe 
of grey friars, founded by William de Brivere, ſon of the 
above, about the year 1230. | 
Bridgewater ſends two members to parliament, has. 
three weekly markets, held on Tueſdays, Thurſdays, 
and Saturdays. . Thoſe held on Tueſdays and Saturdays, 
are for proviſions, and are well frequented ; | but. the 
Thurſday's market is one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
whole county, for corn, cattle, hogs, ſheep, and cheeſe, 
many waggon-loads of the latter being brought hither 
from different parts of the county, and even from De- 
1% ⁰ AW. nt dog rod ˙ Ee AE 47; 7, 
Beſides theſe markets, four annual fairs are held here 
for the ſale of cattle, and all ſorts of goods, viz. the ſe- 
cond Thurſday in Lent, the twenty-fourth of June, the 
twenty-firſt of September, and the twenty- eighth of De- 
cember. That in September, called St. Mathew's fair, 
is reckoned the largeſt in the whole county. _ | 
This place was formerly remarkable for a ſort of ker- - 
ſeys, called Bridgewaters, but the manufacture has been 
diſcontinued for many years 
From Bridgewater, we paſſed along the banks of the 
Parret, in _— to viſit the town of Taunton; and, in 
our way, furveyed the ſmall iſland of Athelney, famous 
for the retreat of king Alfred, after his defeat by. the 
Danes. It is a ſmall iſland, ſituated at the confluence of 
the Parret and Tone, and contains about two acres of 
land, but has now nothing remarkable. Alfred, after 
regaining his kingdom, built a monaſtery here, the foun- 
dations of which were diſcovered by ſome labourers in 
the year 1674. Among other ſubterraneous remains of 
this building, there were found ſeveral pedeſtals of church 
pillars, of wrought free-ſtone, together with coloured 
tiles, and other things of the ſame kind ; and, ſome time 
after, was found, a ſort of medal, or picture of St. Cuth- 
bert, with a Saxon inſcription, importing, that it was 
made by order of king Alfred. It appeared, by its form, 
to have been ſuſpended by a ſtring; and it is conjectured, 
that the king wore it, either as an amulet, or in venera- 
tion of St. Cuthbert, who is ſaid to have appeared to him 
in his troubles, and aſſured him of the victories he aftet= 
wards obtained over the Danes. ; OS 
About four miles from the iſle of Athelney, is North 
Curry, ſituated on the banks of the Tone, one hundred 
and forty-two miles from London. It is a ſmall market- 
town, and the capital of the hundred of the ſame name. 
It has a weekly market on Tueſday ; and an annual fair 
on the firſt of Auguſt, for the ſale of black cattle, ſheep, 
and toys. HOY N Sens 
Taunton, ſituated on the river Tone, one hundred 
and forty-ſeven miles from London, is one of the largeſt, 
moſt flouriſhing, and populous borough towns in the king- 
dom, and ſituated in a delightful part of the county. A 
caſtle was built here by Ina, king of the Welt Saxons, 
and which his wife afterwards demoliſhed. Some time 
after, another caſtle was erected by one of the biſhops of 


Wincheſter; to which ſee this town and deanry be- 


longed, 


—— 
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fmith, who here ſeized and murdered the provoſt of Pen. 
| ryn, a commiſſioner” of the ſubſidy, which provoked-the 


longed, even before the conqueſt. This vaſtle was of 
rest extent; and the caſtle-hall, and portet's lodge, are 
il ſtanding; and, in the hall, which is very ſpacious, 
the affizes for the county are generally held. 
At the entrance into the court, and over againſt the 
town-hall, is the exchequer, where the biſhop's clerk 
keeps bis office, and where a court is held every Satur- 
day, for the biſhop's tenants. The walls of this ſtruc- 
ture were demoliſhed by Charles II. in che year 1662, | 
when the corporation refuſed to renounce the ſolemn 
and covenant, by which their charter was for- 
ſeited. After this, the borough remained ſeventeen years 
without à charter, during which time it was governed 
by portreves and conſtables. At laft, biſhop Mew pro- 
cured 4 new charter from Charles II. by which it is now 
governed. | Dee; n e Ba RR 
" The corpotation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, two 
aldermen, twenty-foor capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk, 
two conſtables, two portreves, and two ſerjeants at mace. 


Beſides theſe magiſtrates, there are ſix gentlemen, who | ] 


are juſtices of the peace at large, and may act within the 
borough. "The mayor and ae are choſen 3 
out of the burgeſſes; and the portre ves have tlie benefit 
of the ſtandings in the markets, which are let upon leaſe 
at hear fifty pounds a year. The mayor's officers have 
no power to arreſt; nor is there any priſon here, except 
4 Bride well for vagrants, debtors and criminals being 
ſent to the county gaol at Ilcheſter. The corporation 
are not pry oem of any lands, houſes, or joint ſtock of 
money; ſo that it is the pooreft corporation, though the 
town is the moſt flouriſhing in the county, 
The ftreets are, many of them, wide and handſome; 
and the market-houſe, over which is the town-hall, a 
e und convenient building. Here is alſo a fine bridge, 
of {1x arches, over the river Tone, kept in repair at the 
. Expence of the county. Het | 
one of which, dedicated to St. Mary 5 is a ſpa- 
eious edifice, with a lofty tower, adorned with pinnacles 
finely carved. Here are alſo ſeveral meeting- houſes of 
proteſtant diſſenters, and an academy, where perſons in- 
tended for diſſenting teachers are educated. Taunton 
has likewiſe a well endowed grammar-ſchool ; and an 
Koſpital, founded by Robert Gray, Eſq; a native of this 
lace, for {ix men and ten women, who have each two 
links a week, and are accommodated with a chapel 
for daily prayers ; the men have a gown every year, and 
the women a waiſtcoat and petticoat once in three years. 
There are alſo other alms-houſes ; one founded by 
Huiſh, Eſq; alſo a native of Taunton, for thirteen de- 
cayed tradeſmen, who have each two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a week, and a gown every three years. Mrs. Do- 
rothy Henley likewiſe erected a row of alms-houſes, 
which are inhabited by twenty men and women, but have 
no endowment. | | 
The inhabitants are computed at about twenty thou- 
fand, many thouſands of whom are employed in the ma- 
nufactures of ſerges, duroys, ſagathies, ſhalloons, and 
other ſorts of woollen ſtuffs, in the weaving of which, 
eleven hundred looms, at leaſt, have been here employed 
at one time; and every child above five years old, pro- 
vided it has been properly inſtructed, is capable of earn- 
ing its own bread. OG | 
We have already obſerved, that the river Tone was 
made navigable to Taunton, by virtue of an act of par- 
— palled in the reign of William III. This work 
has been of great advantage to the town, as all inland 
navigations muſt prove to every place where manufactures 
are carried on, there being always a very conſiderable 
demand for heavy goods. | 
Taunton' fends two members to parliament ; but the 
qualification of the electors is ſomething fingular. All 
pot-walloners, i. e. all who dreſs their own victuals, are 
_ intitled to vote; and, in order to qualify © themſelves, 
the inmates, or  lodgers, take care to have a fire lighted 
in the ſtreet, ſome time before the election, where they 
dreſs their victuals publickly, that their votes may not be 
Called in queſtion. _ | g 
. The caftle of Taunton was twice in poſſeſſion of the 
rebels during the reign of Henry VII. firſt by one Flem- 
mock, a"Corniſh lawyer, and Michael Joſeph, a black- 
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are two pariſh churches, |- 


orniſh men to rebel; and, not long after, the impoſtor 
Perkin Warbeck took poſſeſſion of it, but was ſoon ob- 
liged to fly by the Devonſhire forces. In the time of the 
civil wars, a garriſon was firſt placed here by the parlia- 
ment, but ſoon after driven out by the marquis of Hert- 
ford's men. Nor did the royal party continue long in 
238 of it; for the place was, in a little time, taken 
y colonel Blake, afterwards general and admiral, who 
was appointed governor. Not long after, it was be- 
ſieged by a party of the royal army, under lord Goring ; 
bur Blake defended it till he was relieved. , 
Many of the inhabitants of Taunton were involved in 
the ruin of the duke of Monmouth ; and this town was 
the chief ſcene of Jeffreys* and Kirk's bloody executions, 
The latter 'cauſed nineteen wounded men to be hanged 
here, without even permitting their relations and friends 
to ſpeak with them, Vaſt numbers were condemned b 
effreys, who perſuaded . the poor wretches to confels 
themſelves guilty, and throw themſelves on the king's 
metcy. When he had thus perfidiouſly convicted the 
unfortunate inſurgents, he cauſed them to be immedi- 
ately executed, and their quarters to be expoſed on trees 
by the road-ſide. Above twenty gentlemen were here 
ut to death in the moſt ignominious manner; and, when 
2 IT. iffued his proclamation of pardon, forty young 
ladies were particularly excepted, becauſe they had pre- 
fented the duke, when he came to "Taunton, with co- 
lours made at the expence of the town. It is, therefore, 
no wonder, that the inhabitants received the prince of 
Orange with every mark of the moſt ſincere joy; and, it 
is not doubted, but that prince, had he wanted aſſiſtance, 
might have raiſed a little army in this town, and its 
Om og ER ˙ Eo: 
Without the Eaſt-gate, there was formerly a priory of 
black canons, founded by William Giffard, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of Henry I. It was dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, and valued, on the diſſolution, 
at two hundred and eighty-ſix pounds, eight ſhillings and 
ten-pence per annum. There was alſo in this town an 
ancient leper-houſe, the advowſon and patronage of 
which was granted to the abbot and convent of Glaſton- 
bury, by Thomas Lambrizt, about the year 1280. 
ere are two large weekly markets, held on Wednel- 
day and Saturday ; and two annual fairs; the firſt on the 
ſeventeenth of June, for cattle ; the ſecond on the ſeventh 
of July, and holds three days; the firſt for horſes, black 
1 and ſheep; and the ſecond and third for toys, 
c. 
The country round Taunton, conſiſting of a tract of 
land, near thirty miles in circumference, is called the 
Vale of Taunton, or Taunton-dean. It is fo remark- 
able for its- fertility, that it requires no manure, It is 
divided into five hundreds, and theſe ſabdivided into ten 
collections, each having a reve to collect the biſhop's 
rents, being all annexed to the ſee of Wincheſter, and 
amount to about one thouſand pounds a-year, The re- 
ceiver is the chief officer, and uſed to fit next the bi 
when' he was preſent. Every hundred has a beadle, to 
ſummon the Jury, &c. The tenures are copyhold lands, 
over-lands, and reve-lands. Copyhold- lands are ſubject 
to ſuit and ſervice, heriots and fines, either on ſurrender 
or death. Over-lands are ſubject to fines, but not to 
heriots, ſuits and ſervice, The reve-lands oblige the 
tenants to exerciſe the office of reve, to collect the biſhop's 
quit-rents, and the like, on pain of forfeiture. All the 
lands in this tract are regiſtered, and commonly ſell for 
twenty years purchaſe, though ſubject to fines and quit- 
rents, heriots, ſervice, &c. being valued, both on ac- 
count of the goodneſs of the title, enſured by the regiſter, 
and the fertility of the foil. Many perſons, however, 
conſider the ties upon them to leſſen their value conſi- 
derably, and thence prefer other tenures, though without 
the ſecurity of a regiſter, | 
Willington is a ſmall market-town, ſituated alſo on the 
Tone, about four miles from Taunton, and one hundred 
and fifty-one from London. It has a ſmall market on 
Thurſday ; and two annual fairs, held on the Thurſday 
before Eaſter, and Holy Thurſday ; both for cattle. 


S O M E 


About five miles to the ſouth of Willington, and one 
17 ir — fifty- three from London, is Wivelſcomb, 
another ſmall market- town, Where there is an hoſpital, 
endowed by Sir John Coventry, for twelve poor perſons. 
The market is on Tueſday ; and the fairs on the twelfth 
of May and the twenty-fifth - of September, both for 
le, | 
1 two miles from Wivelſcomb, is a little town, 
led Milverton, fituated on a river that falls into the 
Tone. It is remarkable for being one of the boroughs of 
this county that excuſed itſelf from ſending members to 
parliament. Here are four annual fairs for the ſale of 
cattle, - viz. Tueſday in Eaſter-week, St, James's day, 
the twenty-firſt of July, and the tenth of October. 
Dulverton is ſituated on the borders of Devonſhire, 
one hundred and fixty-nine miles from London. Here 
is a ſtone- bridge over the Dunſbrook, a little above its 
junction with with the Ax. The town is neatly built, 
and has ſeveral inns, where there are good accommoda- 
tions for travellers. There are ſome lead-mines in the 
neighbourhood of this town, but the ore is hard and bar- 
ren, and the lead extracted from it ſo hard, that it is fit 
for little elſe than bullets, weights, &c. This manor, 
and indeed the whole hamlet, was formerly granted to 
the priory of Taunton by William Montacute, earl of 
Saliſbury, The market, which is held on Saturday, is 
very well frequented; and there are, beſides, two annual 
fairs for the ſale of cattle, viz. the tenth of July, and the 
eighth of November. | 
Chard is a conſiderable market-town, fituated on the 


” 


borders of Norſetſhire, one hundred and forty miles from 
London, It is a poſt-town, and, in the reign of Hen- 


ry III. was made a free borough, but afterwards loft that 
rivilege by its own negligence. _ The aſſizes were alſo 
held here formerly, but now removed to Taunton and 


Bridgewater. The town conſiſts chiefly of four ſtreets, 


which. terminate near the market- place. Several ſtreams 
flow through the town, which keep it very clean. One 


| of theſe ſtreams, it is affirmed, will, by being turned 


north, fall into the Severn-ſea ; but, turned ſouth, will 
fall into the Britiſh channel. Here are two alms-houſes, 
a pretty conſiderable woollen manufacture, and ſeveral 
fulling-mills in the neighbourhood. The market is on 
Monday, and well frequented ; beſides which, the town 
has three annual fairs, held on the third of May, the fifth 
of Auguſt, and the ſecond of November, for cattle and 


lars wares, 1 | „ ana 20 
From Chard we paſſed to Crewkern, a good thorough- 
fare town, ſituated on the Parret, near the borders of 
Dorſetſhire, one hundred and thirty-three miles from 
London. Here is a charity-ſchool, and formerly there 
was a chauntry. It has a market on Saturday, for corn, 
ſheep, and proviſions ; and one annual fair, held on the 
fourth of September, for black cattle, horſes, linen-dra- 
pery, cheeſe, and toys. £ A ned 
. Ilminſter-is a pretty large marFet-town, about four 
miles from Chard, and one hundred and thirty-eight from 
London. Here is a conſiderable woollen manufacture; 
and a ſpacious church, in which is a ſtately monument 
erected; to the memdry of the founder of Wadtiam col- 
lege in Oxford. Here is a weekly market on Saturday; 
and one annual fair for horſes, black cattle, pigs, and 
cheeſe, held on the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt. 
Frem Ilminſter we paſſed to South Petherton, 
from its ſituation on the river Pedred, or Parret. 
the epithet South added, to diſtinguiſh it from North 
Petherton, ſituated on the ſame river, about twelve miles 
to the north-weſt, It is a pretty compact market- town, | 
has a ſtone bridge over the Parret, which is navigable, : 
for boats, to this town. Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
had a palace here, but there are now no remains of the 
building, The market, which is held on Saturday, is 
well frequented ; beſides which, here is an annual fair, 
on the fifth of July, for black cattle, lambs, and toys. 
: North Petherton is the capital of a large hundred of 
its own name, and carries on a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſerges. It has a large church, with a lofty tower, 
and a good ring of bells. The market is held on Tueſ- 
voy; beſides which, there is an annual fair on the firſt of 
ay, for ſhoes and toys. : 
3 
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Langport is ſituated on the river Parret, a little below 
its influx with the Ivel, one hundred and twenty-nine 
miles from London. It is a great thoroughfare, being 
ſituated on the road leading from London to Taunton, 
and other towns in the weſt; and formerly ſent members 
to parliament, but loft that privilege long ſince. It is 
governed by a portreve and recorder. Many lighters are 
employed here in fetching coals, and other heavy goods, 
from Bridgewater, by the river Parret. The market is 
held on Saturday; and here are four annual fairs, viz. 
the ſecond Monday in Lent, for fat cattle ; the twenty - 
ninth of June, for black cattle and lambs ; the twenty- 
fourth of September, for fat cattle” and colts; and the 
cleventh of November, for fat cattle, hogs and ſheep. 

Near this town is a ſmall iſland, formed by the rivers 
Ivel and Parret, called Muchelney Ifle, where king 
Athelſtan built a Benedictine abbey, and dedicated it to 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The ſtructure continued till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when it was rated at four 
hundred and forty- ſeven pounds, four ſhillings and eleven 
pence per annum. 

From Langport we purſued our route, along the banks 
of the Ivel, to Ilcheſter, ſo called by a corruption of the 
Saxon name Ivelceſter, a caſtle on the Ivel, on which it 
is ſituated, about one hundred and twenty- five miles from 
London. It is a very ancient borough, and governed by 
two bailiffs and twelve burgeſſes, 2 are lords of the 
manor. The county aſſizes were held here in the reign 
of Edward III. but they have, long ſince, been held a 
ternately at Wells, Taunton, and Bridgewater. It ſends 
two members to parliament ; and here the knights of the 
ſhire, for repreſenting the county in parliament; are ſtill 
choſen; the county aflizes are held here; and here is the 
gaol for debtors and malefactors. | 
Ileheſter was formerly very populous, and a place of 
great importance. About the time of the conqueſt, it 
had not only a caſtle, but was encompaſſed with a double 
wall. Some will have this caſtle to have been built by 
the Romans, to curb the Britons, after the inſurrectio 
of Boadicea, Here is a good ſtone bridge over the Ive, 
on which are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of two ancient 
towers. It had formerly four pariſh churches, but, at 
preſent, there is only one; and; as the chief dependence of 
the place is on the county gaol, it eannet, for that very 
reaſon, be ſuppoſed, either a polite, wealthy, or deſirable 
reſidence, | | | 
Here was formerly an hoſpital for poor travellers, de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, and founded by William 
Dacus, ſame time before the year 1220. In the reign of 
Edward IT. it was changed into a houſe of religious wo- 
men, under the government of a prioteſs; but, ſome time 
before the penetal dillolution, it dwindled, into a free 
chapel. About the ninth year of Edward I. a houſe of 
preaching friars was founded here. 2g 
lere is a weekly market on Wedneſday; and two an- 
nual fairs for the ſale of cattle, held on the ſecond of 
July, and the ſecond of Auguſt, _ | 

Somerton was the next town we viſited: it is ſituated 
in a yery healthy part of the county, on a branch of the 
river Parret, one hundred and twenty-nine miles from 
London. It is a poſt-town, and was once the moſt ce- 
Tſebrated in the county, which had its name from hence. 

| Wa Saxons had a caftle here, ' which 
Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, took by ſtorm. The 
conſtableſhip of it was reckoned a place of confiderable 
truſt ; for John, king of France, and other ſtate priſoners 
of the higheſt rank, were committed to this caſtle; but 
time has utterly demoliſhed the whole ſtructure. 

The town is governed by a bailiff, choſen 2 
the inhabitants. Here is a hall for the petty ſeſſions, a 
alms-houſe for eight poor 1 3 and a free ſchool, 
where Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, are taught. | 

The chief ſupport of Somerton conſiſts in its fairs and 


| markets for cattle, fed on a neighbouring moor, where 


there are twenty-thouſand acres of good grazing land, 
on which the inhabitants have a right to keep their cattle. 
Theſe fairs are held on a neighbouring common, on the 
Tueſday in Paſſion-week, I ueſday three weeks after, 
Tueſday fix weeks after, and 'T ueſday nine weeks 


after, 
N The 
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The markets are held on Tueſday, for corn and cattle; | 
and every other Monday, for lean cattle. Theſe mar- 
kets are frequented by the butchers of Briſtol, Bath, 
Wells, Frome, | Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, and even from 
Wincheſter. „6 | "i 

Glaſtonbury is ſituated in a 8 called the iſle 
of Avalon, formed by the river Bry, and a ſmall nameleſs 
ſtream, one hundred and twenty miles from London. 

The a of Glaſtonbury was the richeſt and moſt 
magnificent in the world; and of ſuch antiquity, that it 
has been called. The firſt ground of God and the ſaints 
cc in Britain: „ The mother of all faints;” and, 
«© The riſe and fountain of religion in England.“ The 
Saxon kings, and, probably, the Britiſh before them, 
loaded it with revenues; and the abbot lived in almoſt as 
much ſtate as the royal donors themſelves, with an income 
of forty thouſand pounds a year, and a large tract of rich 
land, lying round the aqua |, together with ſeven deer 

ks: the whole being valued, in the king's books, at 
even hundred pounds a year more than the archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury. The abbot had the title of lord, and ſat 
among the barons in parliament. The church is ſaid to 
have been founded by Joſeph of Arimathea, about thirty- 
one years after our Saviour's death; but, however that 
be, the antiquity of it cannot be queſtioned, ſixty- one 
abbots having governed it ſucceſſively for near ſix hundred 
rs, and enjoyed ſuch power, by a grant from king 
Ro the Dane, that no perſon whatever, not even 
the king himſelf, durſt ſet a foot in the iſland of Avalon, 
without leave. Richard Whiting, who was the laſt 
abbot, refuſed to ſurrender his abbey to Henry VIII. for 
which he was condemned at Wells, and drawn, with two 
of his monks, on a hurdle, to the Tor, where he was 
h „in his pontificalibus, on St. Michael's Tower, 
his head ſet on the gate of his abbey, and his quarters 
diſpoſed of at Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, and Ilcheſter. 
he Torr is a lofty hill, of difficult aſcent, overlook- 
nbury. On the higheſt part of 
this hill was an elegant church, built of hewn ſtones, 
and dedicated to St. Michael, The tower is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, though in 2 ruinous condition, and, from. its lofty 
jon, is a good ſea- mark. 8 | 
There were, till lately, very magnificent ruins of the 
„ and other venerable ftructures ; but many are 
now demoliſhed, merely for the ſtones; though the chief 
ſupport of the place has long been the concourſe of 
ſtrar who come hither to view this famous abbey, 
--.. The church was large and magnificent ; the 
Walls of the choir are ſtill ſtanding. It was one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and ſeventy-two broad. One jamb, 
at. the caſt end of the high altar, is ſtill left; as are alſo 
two pillars of the great middle tower, next the choir. 
On the north ſide is St. Mary's chapel, the roof of which 
was pulled down, and a mean one, thatched with ſtubble, 
erected in its room, in order to convert it into a ſtable: 
the manger. lies upon the altar. St. Edgar's chapel is 
oppoſite to that of St. Mary, but little of it now remains, 
except the foundation; it is forty-four paces long, and 
thirteen wide without the walls. Two little turrets are 
Nill ſtanding at the corners of the weſt end, and two 
more at the interyal of four windows from thence, which 
ſeems to indicate the ſpace of ground the firſt chapel was 
built upon. The reſt, between it and the church, was a 
kind of ante-chapel. . The vault under the chapel is now 
Full of water; and the floor of the chapel, though formed 
of large ſtones, beaten down into it. The roof of the 


chapel was finely arched with rib-work of ftone; and the | t 


lides of the walls, and other parts of the ſtructure, were 
ull of pillars of Suſſex marble, but moſt of them are now 
beaten down. All. the walls are overgrown with ivy, 
the only thing that ſeems to flouriſh here, every thing 
elſe wearing a melancholy, though venerable aſpect. The 
great hall was on the ſouth fide of the cloiſters. 
The abbot's lodging was a fine ſtone building, but this 
has been pulled down. The abbot's hall was curiouſly 
wainſcoted with oak, and painted with coats of arms in 
every pannel ; but this, too, is now deſtroyed. In ſhort, 
nothing is left entire but the abbot's kitchen, which is 
built entirely of ſtone, in defiance, it is ſaid, of one of 
our Kings, who having been affronted by the abbot, 


/ 
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| thing combuſtible about it, the roof, as well as the walls, 


| 1705, preſented the town with a new charter for a mayor 


threatened to burn his kitchen about his ears; to which 
the abbot anſwered, he would build ſuch a kitchen, as 
c all the timber in the foreſt ſhould not burn:” And 
accordingly, built the preſent ſtructure, which has no- 


being wholly of ſtone,  _ | 

There are ſome other foundations of ſtructures in the 
great area; but theſe, it is to be feared, will, like the 
reſt, be ſoon deſtroyed, and the materials applied to very 
different purpoſes, In every part of the town, we already 
meet with the tattered remains of doors, windows, baſes, 
| capitals of pillars, &c. brought from the abbey, and 
placed in the meaneſt cottages. 

King Edgar, and ſeveral other Saxon monarchs, were 
buried here; and Mr. Camden makes no doubt, but this 
was. alſo the place where the famous king'Arthur was 
interred. He tells us, that Giraldus Cambrenſis faw his 
coffin, which was found, in purſuance of a ſearch made 
for that purpoſe by order of Henry II. Before the work - 
men had dug ſeven feet deep, they came to a large ſtone, 
on the inſide of which was a croſs of lead, with an in- 
ſcription, in rude characters, to the following effect: 
« Here lies king Arthur, buried in the iſle of Avalonia.” 
In conſequence of this diſcovery, they continued their 
ſearch, and, nine feet below the ſtone, they found a 
coffin of hollowed oak, containing the remains of that 
great prince. ; 

It will, doubtleſs, be expected, that we ſay ſomethin 
of the famous walnut-tree, and holy-thorn, of which 
much has been written in the days cf ſuperſtitious bi- 
gotry- The walnut-tree grew in the church-yard, on 
the hill, and never budded before the feaſt of St. Barna- 
bas, and, on that very day, ſhot out leaves in abundance. 
This tree was certainly nothing more than that ſpecies of 
walnut-tree, called by botaniſts Nux ſancti Fohannis, 
from its ſhooting about the nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt, twelve days only before the feaſt of St. Barnabas. 

The famous haw-thorn is alfo ſaid to have grown in 
the church- yard on the hill; that it ſprung from the ſtaff 
of Joſeph of Arimathea, who fixed it in the ground, with 
his own hand, on Chriſtmas- day; that the Rae root 
immediately, put forth leaves, and, the next day, was 
covered with milk- white bloſſoms. It is added, that this 
thorn continued to blow every Chriſtmas-day, during a 
long ſeries of years ; and that flips from the original plant 
are ſtill preſerved, and continue to blow every Chriſtmas- 
day to this very time. by | 

"That there was in the abbey church-yard a haw-thorn 
tree, which bloſſomed in the winter, and that it was cut 
down in the time of the civil war, is certain; but, that 
it always bloſſomed on Chriſtmas-day, is a mere tale of 
the monks, calculated to inſpire the vulgar with the 
higheſt notions of the ſanctity of this place. There are 
many of this. ſpecies of thorn in England, raiſed from 
haws ſent from the eaſt, where it is common. The in- 
genious Mr. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, ſays, 
5 J have, of late years, raiſed many plants from haws 
c fent from Aleppo, and find them all prove to be what 
« is called Glaſtonbury thorn : it differs from our com- 
& mon hawthorn, in putting out its leaves very early in 
< the ſpring, and flowering twice a year; for in mild 
c“ ſeaſons, it often flowers in November and December, 
« and again, at the uſual time of the common fort; but 
c the ſtories Which are told of its budding, bloſſoming, 
« and fading on Chriſtmas-day, are ridiculous, having 
ec no foundation.” Millar, Diel. Art. Mesepilus, 
fifth Edition. ä | 


Before the diffolution of monaſteries, the town of 
Glaftonbury was of great importance, and ſent members 
to parliament ; but, upon the deſtruction of its abbey, it 
not only loſt that privilege, but alſo ceaſed to be a cor- 
poration, till the reign of queen Anne, who, in the year 


and burgeſſes, by whom it is now governed. | 
Here are two pariſh churches, but nothing remarkable 
in their ſtructure. The only manufacture carried on, is 
that of ſtockings, the chief ſupport of the town ariſing 
from the great reſort of people to ſee the ruins of the abbey. 
The George inn is an ancient ſtone building, and cal- 


led formerly the Abbot's Inn, from its being a — 
| or 


= 
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the multitudes of pilgrims who came ſtrolling hither 
— * part of the kingdom, under the maſk of reli- 


ion. Over the gate is a coat of arms of the kings of 
En land, ſupported by a lion and a bull, and decorated 
wich many croſſes. | 


Not many years ſince, a mineral water was diſcovered 
here, and ſeemed, at firſt, to promiſe nothing leſs than 
the reſtoration of the place to its former conſideration; 
but experience has not realized that flattering expectation. 
This water conſiſts of ſeveral united ſtreams, probably 
impregnated with minerals of a very different nature. 
The Blood, or Chalice Well, lies near the foot of the 
hill, on the north fide, and has two ſprings. Somewhat 
higher, on the ſame fide of the hill, another ſpring ap- 

ars, equal, in its mineral properties, to thoſe of the cha- 
lice _ - and farther, towards the ſouth-weſt, is another 
ſtream, the water of which, from its uncommon ſoftneſs, 
ſeems to be impregnated with lime-ſtone. All theſe 
joining at the foot of the hill, form one ſtream ; which, 
after running a canſiderable way through the meadows, 
ſeems to be loſt among the ruins of the abbey, till it ap- 
pears again at the Chain Gate, 

From a great number of experiments that have been 
tried on theſe waters, they appear to be impregnated 
with ſteel, allum, and lime-ſtone; and are found very 
ſerviceable in the aſthma, dropſy, and all kinds of ſcor- 
butic diſorders, ulcers, and even cancers. 

In the ſummer of the year 1751, when we viſited 
Glaſtonbury, the diſcovery of theſe waters had been lately 
made, and the reſort of people to drink them was amaz- 
ingly great. The inhabitants aſſured us, that above 
ſeventeen hundred perſons had then taken lodgings in the 
town, and its neighbourhood ; but whether theſe waters 
did not anſwer the expectations formed of them, or whe- 
ther this great reſort was rather owing to faſhion than 
illneſs, is not eaſy to ſay, However, the concourſe of 

lehave not fince been near ſogreat as about that period, 

laſtonbury has a ſmall market on Saturday; and an 
annual fair, on the eighth of September, for all ſorts of 
cattle. | 

Having ſatisfied our curioſity with viewing the ruins of 
the famous abbey of Glaſtonbury, we left that ancient 
town, and paſſed over a conſiderable part of a large 
valley, called Sedgemore, where we ſaw multitudes of 
cattle feeding, to another town, called, 

Shipton-mallet, ſituated on the declivity of a hill, 
bordering on Sedgemoor, and watered with many rivu- 
lets, one hundred and eleven miles from London. It is 
not incorporated, but governed by a conſtable, and has 
a very conſiderable woollen manufacture. It is a very 
populous place, and conſiſts of about twelve hundred 
houſes ; but the ſtreets are narrow, fteep, and irre- 
oular, Here is a good market on Friday; and an 


annual fair, on the eighth of Auguſt, for cheeſe, and all 


ſorts of cattle. 

Wells was the next place we viſited. It is an epiſcopal 
ſee, founded in the year gog ; but Johannes de Villala. 
the ſixteenth biſhop, transferred the ſee to Bath, and 
renounced the title of Wells; after which, hot diſputes 
aroſe between the churches of Bath and Wells, concern- 
ing the election of a biſhop ; but they were compromiſed 
about the year 1133, by biſhop Robert de Lewis. It 
was now agreed, that vyhenever the ſee became vacant, 
the biſhop ſhould be elected by the canons, both of Bath 
and Wells, but that the precedency in the title ſhould be 
given to the former; that he ſhould be inſtalled in both 
cathedrals, and that both churches ſhould make one full 
chapter for the biſhop. This agreement, however, was 

not long obſerved ; for the monks of Bath, upon the de- 
ceaſe of biſhop Robert, choſe Roger Champion of Saliſ- 
bury for their biſhop, without even conſulting the canons 
of Wells, and Roger was accordingly conſecrated by the 
pope. This flagrant breach of the agreement renewed 
the diſpute ; when, after a long ſuit, the former agree- 
ment was finally confirmed ; but Roger was allovred to 
keep his ſee, in conſequence of his having been conſecrated 
by the biſhop of Rome. 
The cathedral, which is conſidered as one of the neateſt 
in England, was built, about the year 704, by Ina, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, for a college dedicated to St. An- 


admitted freemen in the ſeven incorporated 
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drew, and endowed with large poſſeſſions by that prince, 
and his ſucceſſor, king Kinewulph : but this ſtructure was 
afterwards ſo thoroughly repaired by Robert Fitz Joceline, 
biſhop of Wells, that it was confidered as a new edifice. 
The weſt front of this Gothic fabric, though it has now 
been built upwards of five hundred years, is greatly ad- 
mired for its imagery and carved ſtone- work, but parti- 
cularly for a window, very curiouſly painted. Adjoining 
to the church, are ſpacious cloiſters, and an elegant chap- 
ter-houſe, built in the form of a rotundum, ſupported by 
a ſingle pillar in the center. The biſhop's palace is one 
of the fineſt in the kingdom; it is fortified with walls and 
a moat, and, on the ſouth ſide, has the appearance of a 
caſtle. The chapel is very elegant; it was built by bi- 
ſhop Joceline, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 
Near it is St. Andrew's Well, one of the fineſt ſprings in 
England. Beſides the biſhop's palace, there is a fine 
deanry-houſe, and others for the vicars and prebendaries, 
in the cloſe ; but their common hall is now turned into a 
muſic-room, where there are frequent concerts. The 
members of the cathedral are, a biſhop, dean, precentor, 
chancellor, three archdeacons, viz. of Bath, Wells; 
and Taunton, a treaſurer, a ſub-dean, fifty-nine pre- 
bendaries, an organiſt, four prieſt-vicars, eight lay- vi- 
cars, ſix choriſters, and other officers. | 

In the middle of the city is an old market-houſe, called 
the Croſs, near which another market-houſe was, ſome 
years ago, erected, The latter is a handſome building, 
and over it is the town-hall, where the members of the 
corporation meet, and the judges hold the affizes. Be- 
ſides the aboye, there is another town-hall over bifhop 
Babwith's hoſpital. | 

The city itſelf is ſmall, ſituated at the foot of Men- 


dip hills, on the little river Welve, one hundred and 


twenty-ſeven miles from London. It has only one 
pariſh church; but the ſtreets are broad, and the houſes, 
eſpecially thoſe near the middle of the city, ſpacious 
and handſome. The chief manufactures here are knit- 
ting of hoſe, and making blond- lade; but moſt of the 
poor women and children are employed in the former. 
Here is a charity-ſchool, erected in the year 1714 
for teaching twenty voy Þ and twenty girls. An hoſpital 
was founded here by biſhop Babwith, for thirty poor 
men and women; and another hoſpital by biſhop Still, 
for the maintenance of a few poor women. Mr. Bricks, 
a woollen-draper, built an alms-houfe for four poor 
men; and Mr. Llewellin, another for women. Mr. 
Archibald Harper, a hoſier, alfo built an alms-houſe, 
and endowed it with five hundred pounds, for the main- 
tenance of four poor wool-combers; and Mr. Andrews, 
a mercer, erected an alms-houſe for four poor women. 
The city of Wells was made a free borough in the 
time of Henry II. and the charter was ratified by king 
John, and 22 raiſed to a city by a charter 
granted by queen Elizabeth. It is governed by a mayor 
recorder, ſeven maſters, 'or aldermen, fixteen gownf. 
men, or common-council, 'and other officers: The 
repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by the citizens, 
companies, 
and returned by the mayor. | | 
Hugh de Wells, archdeacon of this city, founded 
here, about the beginning of the reign of king John, 
an hoſpital, or priory, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, 
and valued, on the diſſolution, at forty-one pounds, 
three ſhillings and fixpence per annum. | 
Walter Þ Hall, canon of Wells, ſometime before 
the year 1347, founded a college for chauntry prieſts, 
who officiated in the cathedral This college, at the 
general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was endowed 
with lands, and other revenues, to the amount of ſeventy- 
two pounds, ten ſhillings and nine-pence per annum, 
and was re-founded by queen Elizabeth. | 
Ralph Erghum, biſhop of Bath and Wells, who died 
in the year 1401, appointed, by his will, a college to 
be built here, and endowed for the fourteen chauntry 
prieſts officiating in the cathedral. His requeſt was 


| complied with, and a college accordingly erected, and 


endowed with revenues, which, at the diffolution, a- 
mounted to one hundred and twenty pounds, one ſhil- 


ling and four-pence per annum. 


Here 
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© Here are two weekly markets, held on Wedneſday 
and Saturday; and fix - annual fairs, viz. the thirtie 

f May, the twenty-fourth of June, the tenth of Oc- 
tober, the fourteenth of October, the ſeventeenth of 
November, and the thirtieth of November, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, and hogs. _ „ 

About two miles from the city of Wells, and in the 
lower part of the ridge of mountains, called Mendip- 
hills, is the famous triple grotto, called Wokey, or 
Okey-hole. It is the moſt celebrated cavern in the 
welt of England, and therefore frequently viſited by 
ſtrangers. You aſcend the hill, about thirty yards, to 
the cave's mouth, before which there lies a prodigious 
ſtone of an irregular figure. The entrance, which is 
not remarkably narrow, is about fifteen or twenty feet 
long, and opens into a very large cavern or vault, re- 
ſembling the body of a cathedral church, the upper parts 
of which are ve „and abound with pendant 
rocks, which ſtrike a timorous ſpectator with terror, 
eſpecially as they appear by candle-light, and by which 
they may be very plainly ſeen, notwithſtanding what 
Mr. Camden fays to the contrary. From almoſt every 


of this roof, there is a continual dripping of appa- 


rently clear water, though it contains a large quantity 
of ſtony particles, as 1s evident from ſeveral ſtony 
cones, which were here about thirty years ago, and 
added greatly to the pleaſure of this gloomy ſcene, 
The bottom of this vault is extremely rough, lippery, 
and rocky, and abounds with 3 a9 baſons of Wa- 
ter; but there are none of thoſe beautiful cones men- 
tioned above, they having been taken away, and pre- 
ſented to the late Mr. Pope of Twickenham, to deco- 
rate his artificial grotto, greatly to the diſadvantage of 
this romantic cavern, formed by the hand of nature, 
without any affiſtance from art. 3 

From the firſt vault, you proceed, on a gradual de- 
ſcent, through a very narrow and uneven paſſage, to a 
ſecond large vaulted cavern, not altogether ſo lofty, but 
in area, and other reſpects, nearly pong, the firſt, 
From this you paſs through another long, low, and 
rocky paſſage, into à third vault, covered with an 
arched roof, and on one fide a ſandy bottom, about fif- 
teen or twenty feet broad, to walk on; and on the o- 
ther runs a ſtream or rivulet of water, extremely clear 
and cold, about eight or ten feet wide, and two or three 
op. Mr, Beaumont ſays, the river, within the cave, 
is ſtored with eels, and has alſo ſome trout in it; a cir- 
cumſtance we enquired about, but without receiving 
any ſatisfaction. This river, after paſſing through the 
Tock, deſcends forty or fifty h 
where it drives a ſmall paper-mill, ſituated near the 


foot of the mountain; and this ſubterranean river is the | © 


Arſt ſource of the river Ax. At apublic-houſe near this 
mill, they ſhew you the draught of a trout taken out of 
this river, but whether it ever lived in the ſubterranean 


cc 


feet to the level ground, | 


- 
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produced here. The church is handſome and ſpacious, 
with a neat tower, and well painted windows. : 
town has no market; but two annual fairs are held here 
for the ſale of black cattle, ſheep and horſes, viz. on 
the fourth of May, and on the twenty-ninth of October. 

Near Chedder is a ſtupendous rent or chaſm, quite 
through the body of the adjacent mountain. It appear; 
as if the hill had been ſplit aſunder by the ſhock of an 
earthquake, or ſome dreadful, convulſion of nature, 
The paſſage is but narrow, though it forms the road 
leading from this. part of the country to Briſtol, We 
walked a conſiderable diſtance in this chaſm, between 
the impending tremendous rocks on either ſide, which, 
to ſtrangers, exhibit an awful appearance. The tops of 
ſome, that ſtood on the bottom, reached to the very 
ſummit of the mountain, though entirely diſſevered 
from the body of the rock. Near the entrance of this 
chaſm is a very remarkable ſpring of water, riſing, as it 
were, in a perpendicular direction, from the rocky baſis 
of the hill; and, ſo large and rapid is its ſtream, that it 


drives a mill within a few yards of its ſource, and after- 


wards falls into the river Ax. 

Not far from Chedder is another remarkable cavern, 
into which you enter by an aſcent of fifteen, fathoms, 
among the rocks. This is not ſo large as Okey-hole; 
it has no river flowing through it, nor does the water 
drop ſo freely from the roof as in moſt other caverns, 
In conſequence of this, the ſpar formed, here has not ſo 
brilliant an appearance as elſewhere ; it is, however, 
worth the attention of the curious, as the rata of 
rocks, and other ſubſtances, convey to a thinking mind 
ſeveral ſubjects, that convey at once both pleaſure and 
b | 

Neither. this cavern, \nor Okexrhole, have any com- 

t 


by 


| munication with the mines in-theſe hills; though it is 


well known, that wherever there are mines of lead, there 
arealſocaverns, whichare various both with regard to their 
nature and ſituation, belonging to them. The moſt 
* conſiderable vault I have known on Mendip-hills, 
(fays_ Mr. Beaumont, Philoſ. Tran. No. 2.) is on 
the moſt northerly part of them, in a hill called 
Lamb, lying above the pariſh of, Harptry, Much 
ore has been formerly raiſed on this hill; and bein 
told, that a very great vault. was diſcovered there, ! 
took. ſix miners with me, and went to ſee it. Firſt, 
we deſcended a perpendicular ſhaft, about ſeventy fa- 
thoms, when we came into à leading vault, which 
extended itſelf, in length, about forty fathoms: it 
runs nat upon a level, but deſcending ; ſo that, when 
you come to the end of it, you are twenty-three fa- 
o thoms deeper, by a perpendicular line, The floor of 
“e it is full of looſe rocks; its roof is firmly vaulted 
with rocks of lime-ſtone, having flowers of all co- 
lours hanging from them; which preſent a moſt beau- 
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“ tiful object to the eye, being always kept moiſt by the 


ce 


part of the water-courſe, is not known, The ſtream 
does not riſe perpendicular, but ſeems to come, in a ho- 
Tizontal bed, from the interior parts of theſe mountains. 
We found the air, in all theſe vaults, to be very cold 
and damp; and the loudeſt noiſe we could make, was 
not audible to thoſe who were over us, on the ſurface 
Leaving Okey-hole, we continued our journey by the 
ſide of Mendip-hills, and ſtopped at Chedder, a {mall | 
ton about five miles north-weſt of Okey-hole, and | 
pleaſantly. ſituated under the very ridge of the moun- | 
. tains. Before the town is a large green or common, on 
Which all the cows belonging to the place are fed. The 
ground is naturally very rich; and, as moſt of the in- 
itants keep cows, they take care. to enrich the ſoil, 


diſtilling waters. Some parts of the roof are about 
five fathoms in heighth ; in others, ſo low, that a 
man has much ado to paſs by creeping. The width, 
for the mòͤſt part, is about x au fathoms. This ca- 
« vern croſſes many veins of ore in its running, and 
„ much ore has been raiſed from thencde. | 

About the middle of this cavern, on the eaſt fide, 
cc lies a paſſage into another, which runs between forty 
and fifty fathoms in length; and, at the end of the 
firſt, another vaſt cavern opens itſelf, faſtened a 
cord about me, and ordered the miners to let me 
.down ; and, after deſcending twelve or fourteen fa- 
thoms, reached the bottom. This cavern is about. 
ſixty fathoms in circumference, twenty in heighth, 
and fifteen. in length: it runs along in the ſame di- 
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by laying on it large quantities of manure. It is a com- | rection with the veins, not croſſing them, as the 
mon cuſtom here for ſeveral dairies to join their milk, << leading vaults do. I afterwards 4 — the miners to 
and make one large .cheeſe, weighing one hundred or | drive forward the breaſt of this cavern, which termi- 
one hundred and nds. I his cheeſe is fo highly“ nates it to the weſt; and, after they had driven about 


ten fathoms, they happened into another, whoſe 
roof is about eight, and, in ſome places, ten or 
twelve fathoms in heighth, and runs about one hun- 
dred fathoms in length. | ne 
„The frequency of cayerns on theſe; hills may be 
eaſily gueſſed at, by the frequency of Iallow-pite, 
. « whic 


. valued, that it generally ſells for ſixpence a pound on 
„the ſpot. There are alſo ſuch large orchards in this pa- 
_Tiſh, that three thouſand hogſheads of cyder have been 
made here in one ſeaſon; beſides which, large quantities 
of apples have been ſent weekly to Shipton Mallet for 
ale. Two hundred bags of wool ate alfo annually 
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©, whi ur there in all parts, and are formed by the 
ie Jo of the roofs of caverns. Our miners ſome- 
« times, by ſinking in the bottom of theſe ſwallows, 
« have found oaks fifteen fathoms deep in the earth. 

Axbridge lies about two miles from Chedder, on the 
river Ax, over which it has a ſtone bridge, and about 
one hundred and thirty miles from London. It is a 
-neat, though ſmall town, and formerly ſent members to 
parliament, but that privilege has been loſt many years. 

t was incorporated by Henry VIII. and its charter con- 
firmed by queen Elizabeth and king James I. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, eight burgeſſes, a town- 
clerk, and other officers. The corporation are lords 

amount of the manor; but there are under-lords, 
who ſit as judges in the court-leet. The mayor has two 
maces carried before him, one by a ſerjeant, and the 
other by a perſon appointed by the bailiff. "The church 
is a large building; and the tower has two antique ſta- 
tues, one on the eaſt, and the other on the weſt fide. 
Here is alſo an alms-houſe, well Endowed, and there 
was a chauntry before the reformation. The market is 
held on Tueſday; beſides which, there are two annual 
fairs, the firſt on the twen -fifth of March, and the 
ſecond on the eleyenth of June; both for cattle, ſheep, 
and toys. | 
Ra Axbrid e we paſſed to Wrinton, a ſmall town 
ſituated among Mendip-hills, one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from London, and remarkable for giving 
birth to the famous philoſopher, Mr. John Locke. The 
ariſh is very large, containing near fix thouſand acres 
of incloſed land, and five thouſand of common. The 
church is a handſome ſtructure, and has a lofty tower, 
adorned with four pinnacles. Here is a ſmall charity- 
ſchool, and a pretty large market, on Tueſday. 

We have already obſerved, inour account of the So- 
merſetſhire huſbandry, that prodigious quantities of 
teazles grow in the neighbourhood of this place; and, 
not far , St hence, are alſo the mines of Lapis Calami- 
naris, already deſcribed among the mines of Devonſhire. 
Briſtol was the next place we viſited; a city juſtly 
conſidered as the ſecond in the 2 for trade, 
wealth, and number of inhabitants. It ſtands on both 
ſides of the river Avon, one hundred and fifteen miles 
diſtant from London, and was made a county of itſelf 
in the reign of Edward III. It was incorporated in the 

reign of Henry III. but is governed, purſuant to a char- 
ter of Charles II. by a mayor, a recorder, twelve al- 
dermen, and forty- two common council- men. It is the 
ſee of a biſnop; and the tradeſmen of the city are incor- 

rated into ſeveral companies, each of which has a 
all, or ſome large room, for their meetings: and, by a 
charter of queen Elizabeth, every man that marries the 
daughter of a citizen of Briſtol, becomes free of the 


City. 

Ur. Camden is of opinion, that Briſtol roſe on the 
decline of the Saxon government, becauſe it is not taken 
notice of before the year 1063, when Harold failed from 
Brightſtow to invade Wales: yet, we can hardly doubt, 
but this place was conſiderable in the Saxon times, by 
the name of Brightſtow; for we read of one Harding, a 
younger ſon of the king of Denmark, who was gover- 
nor of Briſtol] in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. 
The caftle was built by Edward earl of Glouceſter, na- 
tural ſon to Henry I. in the reign of king Stephen, who 
beſieged it before it was quite finiſhed, but was obliged 
to withdraw his forces, and, not many years after, ſent 
priſoner to it. The empreſs Maud, when ſhe came in- 
to England to contend with Stephen for the crown, was 
here received and entertained by the earl of Glouceſter, 
who was then in poſſeſſion of Briſtol-caſtle. During 
the civil war, it was alternately in the hands of the king 
and parliament, and at laſt demoliſhed by Cromwell; 
and the fite of it now built into ſtreets, the chief of 
which, called the Caſtle, is very well built; and, paral- 
lel to it, runs Caſtle-green, on which are many very 
handſome houſes, 

In the year 1362, the ſtaple of wool, which king 
Edward III. had, from ſome diſguſt, removed from the 
towns in Flanders, was eſtabliſhed in this, and other 
great cities, 
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The cathedral church of this city is ſituated on the 
north fide of the river Froome, on what is called Col- 
lege-green. It was formerly the collegiate. church of 
an Auguſtine monaſtery, founded, in the year 1148, 
by Robert Fitz-Harding. Upon the diſſolution of mo- 
naſteries, it was erected into a biſhop's ſee by Henry VIII. 
who applied the revenues of the convent to the mainte- 
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nance of a biſhop, a dean, fix prebendaries, and other 


officers; but there is nothing worth notice in the ſtruc- 
ture. | ch 
Beſides the cathedral, there are eighteen pariſh- 
churches, and ſeven or eight meeting-houſes of pro- 
teſtant diſſenters; among whom, the people called 
| Quakers are a very conſiderable. body, both for number 
and wealth. . - * 
| The chief pariſh-church in this city is St. Mary 
Radcliff. It is ſituated without the walls, in the coun 
of Somerſet; and was built, in the reign of Henry VI. b 
William Canning, an alderman of this city. It is a 
magnificent ſtructure in the Gothic taſte; the work- 
manſhip ſo, exquiſite, the roof ſo artificially vaulted 
with ſtone, and the tower ſo lofty, that it may, perhaps, 
be eſteemed the fineſt pariſh-church in England. It 
ſtands on the brow of a hill, and has a ſtately aſcent to 
it by ſtone ſteps. . In it are two inſcriptions to the me- 
mory of the founder. On one fide of the church he 
is repreſented in the habit of a magiſtrate, to imply his 


having ſerved this city as mayor; and, on the other, he 


appears in eccleſiaſtical robes, having entered into holy 
orders in the latter part of his life. One of the inſcrip- 
tions is in Latin, the other in Engliſh. Here is alſo a 
monument erected to the memory of Sir William Penn, 
knight, vice-admiral of England, and father of the 
great William Penn, one of the heads of the Quakers, 
who — a native of Briſtol, The altar- piece is finely 
painted, ly by the excellent pencil of. Sir James 
Thornkill, - 5 : * 8 fo 9 

Lemple- church ſtands in a ſtreet of the ſame name, 
and is remarkable for having a tower, leaning conſiderably 
to one ſide. Mr. Camden tells us, that the tower 
ſhook whenever the bells in it were rung; and that a 
viſible chink, from bottom to top, was then viſible, 
=_ narrower or broader according to the motion of the 

8. SS | 

St. Stephen's church is alſo elegant, and has a v 
beautiful and ſtately tower; but, it is ſo cloſely ſur- 
—_— with houſes, that great part of the beauty is 
oft, 

The church of All Saints, near the Exchange, has 
a ſteeple in imitation of that of Bow-church in London. 
In the ſeffion of parliament held in the year 1751, 
an act was paſſed, For dividing the pariſhes of dt. 
„Philip and St. James, in this city and county, and 
« for erecting a church in the new- intended parifh ;” 
the preamble to which recites, That the church was 
not large enough to contain the inhabitants.” And, 
in order to promote that good intention, Thomas 
Cheſter, Eſq; lord of the manor, gave a piece of 
ground; and Dr. Butler, ſometime biſhop of Briſtol, 
gave four hundred pounds towards the maintenance of 
the new vicar; beſides which, he obtained four hun- 
dred pounds more from the governors of queen Anne's 
bounty, to be applied to the ſame purpoſe. 

This act was, ſoon after, carried into execution. 
On Tueſday the third of March, 1752, David Pello- 
quin, Eſq; mayor, attended by the aldermen, and ſe- 
veral others of the commiſſioners appointed for building 
the new church, went, in their coaches, to the ſpot of 

round marked out for that purpoſe, and laid the firft 

one of that ſtructure, putting under it ſeveral - pieces 
of his late Majeſty's coin, the upper part of it having 
the following inſcription : 


-  Templum hoc 
Dei Opt. Max. Gloriæ, 
Et Hominum indies peccantium Saluti, 
E reds l 
rig: voluit Pietas publica. 
| Abſit tamen, A 
| uod 9 Nomina 


Reverendi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
4 
« 
| 
| 


* Revermdi admodum in Chrifo Patris 
5 ALL BUTLER, 


" "Nuper Br1sTOLIENSIS Epiſcopi, 
FFF 
PP 

Nun tum ad Dunelnenſes migraturus. 


: Pas 7 © ery 
Sacred to the All- mighty — 1 — God, 
And the Salvation of frail Sinners, 
© "Was credted by the Public Piety. 
E= | er, 


Far be it from us to conceal, 
Among obſcure Names, 
The. reverend Father in God, 

Josy BuTLER, 
Late Biſhop of Briſtol, 


| RN  - : 
Conſecrated to this pious Uſe, 
Four Hundred Pounds, 

When 


Juſt tranſlated to the See of Durham. 
On the lower part of the ſtone was this inſcription : 
coat grein uffo, Clementi, Forti, 
© _  Angularem hunc Lapidem, 

| 5 Non. Mart. 1752. 

f | Poſuit OT 
David Pelloquin, Gruitatis Briſtol. Prator. 
In the Reign of George II. ; 

_ The juſt, the gracious, and the valiant, 
On the th of March, 1752. 


Il bis corner-ſtone was laid 
© By David Pelloquin, Mayor of the City of Briſtol. 
S f 


” 


— 


We cannot here omit one obſervation we made when 
we viſited, che churches at Briſtol, much to the honour 
of the citizens ; we mean, the neatneſs obſerved in their 
ſtructures dedicated to religion, and the care that is 

Aken in preſerving the monuments, and inſcriptions on 
them to the memory of the dead] a practice ſcandalouſly 
neglected in, moſt other places in England. This care 
of the monuments of the deceaſed draws to their churches 


| maghy ſtrangers, who are always pleaſed with it, and too | 
ted 


raw compariſons very little to the credit of other 
places, How often do we ſee a monument, erected at a 
great expence of the famiiy, ſuffered to decay, and the 
very inſcription, intended to perpetuate the memory of 


the deceaſed, obliterated, though profeſſedly dedicated to 


poſterity; by which means, it becomes rather a monu- 
ment of the ingratitude and neglect of the ſurvivors, 
than an honour to the deceaſed. ME 

In this city there are nd leſs than eighteen charitable 
foundations, generally called Hoſpitals, viz. - 

Ro Queed Flizabe 's hoſpital, which, before the diſ- 
folution,of monaſteries, was a collegiate church, founded 

y Sir Henry Gauat ; but afterwards converted into an 
hoſpital by T. Carre, a wealthy citizen, who is ſuppoſed 
to haye lived in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and to have 
given her name to this, hoſpital. In the year 1706, it was 
rebuilt, and further endowed. with contributions, and is 
now large enough for one hundred boys: they are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, navigation, &c. and, when 


they are qualified to go out, are at liberty to. chuſe a | 


maſter, either for land or ſeaſeryice, and have eight 


2 given with them, as an apprentice- fee. Six of | 


ſe boys, who are upon Mr. Colſton's eſtabliſhment, 
have ten pounds given with each. The mayor and al- 
dermen are the vifitors of this ſeminary, and by them the 


treaſurer is choſen, The boys maintained by this cha- | 


rity. are dreſſed nearly in the ſame manner as thoſe of 
riſt's Hoſpital in London. 

2. Colſton's hoſpital, on St. Auſtin's Back, founded 
by Edward Colfton, Eſq; for one hundred boys, who 
are taught and maintained in this hofpital ſeven years, 
when they are put out apprentices, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe in queen Elizabeth's hoſpital. The maſter is 
allowed one thouſand pounds a year for the maintenance 


the other twen 
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of theſe boys. The founder purchaſed lands in ſeveral 
parts of Somerſetſhire, and ſettled the revenues on this 
foundation. The merchants company are the receivers 
of theſe rents, and alſo inſpectors of this charity. Eighty - 
of theſe boys muſt be the ſons of freemen of Briſtol, but 

are from different parts of the county, 
They are dreſſed like the former, except their caps, 


which are black; and the lining of their blue coats of an 


orange colour, whereas thoſe of the former are white. 
. Colſton's Hoſpital on St. Michael's Hill. This 


1 potpit was founded by the above Edward Colſton, Eſq; 


in the year 1691, at the expence of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds. The front and ſides of the building are faced 
with free · ſtone; and contains twenty-four apartments 
for twelve men and twelve women, who have each an al- 
lowance of three ſhillings a week, and twenty-four ſacks 
of coals a year: the elder brother has ſix ſhillings a week; 
and the governor has an apartment and garden, with a 
handſome allowance. There is a neat chapel belonging; 
to the hoſpital, where prayers are read twice every day, 
except when they are read at St. Michael's church, and 
every penſioner is obliged to attend. * 
4 An hoſpital adjoining to the merchants hall, in 
King-ſtreet, founded partly by Edward Colſton, Eſq;. 
and partly by the merchants, for thirty poor men and 
women. Each of the penſioners has two ſhillings a week, 
beſides coals. | 

5. A large ſchool and dwelling-houſe in Temple- 
ſtreet, built and endowed by the above Mr. Colſton, who 
purchaſed the ground for it in 1696. Here forty boys' 
are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and clothed 
in ſhort grey habits, with caps and bands; but their pa- 
rents find them neceſfaries. The maſter's ſalary is paid 
out of the veſtry of that pariſh, by perſons who have the 
entire management of the ſchool. 

6. Foſter's Hoſpital, fituated on St. Mary's Hill, for 
fix men and eight women, who are allowed two ſhillings 
a week each. | | 

7. St. Nicholas's Alms-houſe, ſituated in King-ftreet. 
It was founded by Mr. Daniel Adams; and conſiſts of 
ſixteen rooms, inhabited by thirteen women and three 
men, who have each an oper: of one ſhilling and 
ten- pence a week. | | 

8. An alms-houſe in Peter- ſtreet, built by alderman- 
Aldworth, for eight widows; but they have no allow- 


ance. 
9. Merchant Taylors hoſpital, in Merchant-ftreet, 
where two men and nine women have each two ſhillings 
and fixpence a week, beſides a dinner, and one ſhilling a 
piece, once a quarter. Ip | 
10. St. John's Hoſpital, ſituated in the Old Market, 
for twelve women, who are allowed two ſhillings a week 
each, beſides a ſack of coals, and one ſhilling a piece at 
r on 

11. Another hoſpital, built oppoſite to the former, for 
twelve men and twelve women, who are allowed two 
ſhillings and four-pence a week each, beſides waſhing. 
Theſe two hoſpitals are ſaid to have been founded by one 
Mr. Barnſtaple, h | 
' _ 12. Alderman Stephens's hoſpital, ſituated in the ſame 
ſtreet, for twelve women, who have one ſhilling and ſix- 
pence a week each, "ON | 
13. An, hoſpital on, Radcliff-hill, ſaid to have been 
founded by Sir William Penn. Some of the poor in this 
: houſe have an allowance, others none. 
14. An hoſpital, or work-houſe, built by the people 
called Quakers, near the Narrow Weir. 
15. Dr. White's. hoſpital, in Temple-ſtreet, for nine 
men and three women, who have each an allowance of 
| two ſhillings and ſixpence a week, and gowns once in 
three years. | 
16. A Bridewell, between Wine-ſtreet and St. James's; 
and, adjoining; to it, a work-houſe, called Whitehall. 
17. An old alms-houſe without Temple-gate, inha- 
bited by fourteen poor people, but without any allow- 


= 


18. St. Peter's hoſpital, opened on the twenty-ninth 
of June 1738. It is an infirmary for the ſick and diſ- 
treſſed poor of this city, eſtabliſhed on the ſame plan as 


thoſe of London and Weſtminſter, Very liberal contri- - 
| butions 


—— 
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ns have been made towards ſupporting this uſeful 
_ - particularly, by the late John Elbridge, Eſq; 
comptroller of the cuſtoms here, who, beſides: ſeveral 
other charitable - donations, bequeathed five - thouſand 

unds to this infirmary. He had, ſome time before, 
Pall and endowed a charity-ſchool on St. Michael's. 
hill, for educating and cloathing a certain' number of 

r girls. E 
Pe Tne walls of this city were partly razed in the time of 
William Rufus; but ſome portion of them ſtill remains, 
and called the Portwall, between Harrez- tower, on 
Temple-back; and the glaſs-houſe, on Radcliff-back, 
near the Avon. This wall has two gates, Radcliff⸗ gate, 
and Temple- gate, erected at the end of two long ſtreets 
of the ſame name; and between which St. Thomas's- 
ſtreet runs, in a parallel direction, towards the bridge. 
The other gates are that of St. Nicholas, at the north 
end of the bridge, over which is the tower of St. Nicho- 
las's church; ex fireetsgites and — leading 
to Queen-ſquare; ' St. Leonard's and St. ites's gates, 
leading from Corn-ftreet and Small-ſtreet, to the quay ; 
St, John's gate, and its tower over it, at the lower end 
of Broad-ſtreet ; - Needleſs-gate, leading to Broad-mead ; 
the Pithay gate, leading to St. James's church-yard ; 
Froome-gate, leading to the College, and St. Au- 
ſtin's-back, or quay; Newgate, at the lower end of 
Wine-ftreet, the priſon both for debtors and malefactors; 
and Caſtle- gate, where the caſtle formerly ſtood, leading 
to a very Lend en, called the Old: Market, which 
terminates at Lawford's-gate,' the entrance from the 
London and Glouceſter roads. 5 

The ſituation of this city is low, but on the declivity 
of a hill. The ground-plot of it is ſaid to reſemble that 
of ancient Rome, being nearly circular, and divided into 
two parts by the Avon. The part on the Glouceſterſhire 
fide of the city is four miles and a half in circumference, 
and that on the Somerſetſhire ſide two miles and a half; fo 
that the whole circumference of the Ne is ſeven miles. It 
is ſuppoſed to contain thirteen thouſan houſes, and nine- 

five thouſand inhabitants. 

The north and ſouth parts of the city are connected 
by a ſtone bridge over the Avon, conſiſting of four lofty 
and ſpacious arches; but the paſſage over it is encum- 
bered with houſes built on each fide of it, which renders 
the paſſage on foot not only inconvenient, but dangerous, 
there being no room for poſts, to prevent accidents. 

The ſtreets are narrow, ill- paved, and jirregular; and 
the houſes, in general, 
before the fire in 1666, with the upper floors projecting 
beyond the lower; they are alſo crowded cloſe together, 
and _ of them five or ſix ſtories high. The aſcent 
to St. Michael's-hill is ſo- ſteep, that near an hundred 
ſtone ſteps are laid in the ground, at proper diſtances. 

They draw all their heavy goods here upon carriages 
without wheels, called Sleds or Sledges; for carts are 
not allowed to be uſed, for fear of ſhaking and damaging 
the arches of the vaults and ſewers, or ſubterraneous pal- 
ſages, for carrying the filth of the city into the river. 
This renders the pavement ſo very ſmooth and ſlippery, 
that it is dangerous walking in froſty weather. 

The place which, in Camden's time, was called the 
Marſh, and had rope-walks all round it, is now called 

ueen-ſquare, it having, of late years, been ſurrounded 
with very good houſes, inhabited by gentry and -mer- 
chants, The houfes are fronted partly with brick, and 
partly with ſtone, and the ſquare reckoned larger than 
any in London, except Lincoln's-inn-fields. On the 
north {ide of it is the Cuſtom-houſe, and the area laid out 
in walks of trees, which lead to a curious equeſtrian ſta- 
tue of king William III. placed in the center, and exe- 
cuted by the famous Mr. Ryſbrack. 

The guild-hall, where the ſeſſions and aſſizes, as well 
as the mayor and ſheriffs courts, are held, is ſituated in 
Broad-ſtreet ; and, adjoining to it, is a ſpacious lofty 
room, called St. George's Chapel, in which the mayor 
and ſheriffs are annually choſen. In the front of the 
guild-hall is a figure of king Charles IT. 

At the upper end of Corn-ftreet is a new council- 
houſe, where the mayor and aldermen meet every day, 
except Sundays, to adminiſter juſtice ; and below it is the 


built like thoſe in London, 


—— 


Tholſey, where there are ſeveral ſhort tone pillars, hav- 
ing their tops covered with broad braſs plates, with in- 
ſeriptions on them: they were erected by the merchants; 
for the benefit of writing, or counting money; for here 


xchange in London. | 

ut, as their meeting in the open air not only expoſed 
them to the weather, but alſo to the noiſe of ſleds and 
coaches paſſing to and from the quay ; the citizens ob- 
tained an act of parliament, in the year 1733, for build- 


ing a regular Exchange. This act was ſoon after car- 


ried into execution; and, on the tenth of March 1740-1, 
the firſt ſtone of the edifice was laid 
reat' ceremony, ſeveral pieces of gold and 
laced under it, and on it the following inſcription : 


et Rei Mercatoriæ, Domi Forifque Vindice, primariam La- 


tracti, paſuit Henricus Prætor, A. C. MDCCXL. 


In the reign of George IT. the pious, proſperous, 


home and abroad, Hen 
“laid the firſt ſtone of the edifice erected by the vote o 
<< the citizens, and at the public expence.” 


twenty-third of September 1743, and is eſteemed the 
completeſt of its kind in Europe. It is built wholly of 
free-ſtone, has four entrances into it, and rooms for 
ſhops over it, like the Royal Exchange, and is about 
two thirds as large. At the grand entrance, are two ſpa- 
cious apartments; one for a tavern, and the other for a 
coffee-houſe. The building of this edifice, together with 
the purchaſe of the ground, and old buildings deſtroyed; 
coſt the corporation near fifty thouſand pounds. 5 


bation of ſtrangers; this very ſtructure was no ſqoner 


uſe and convenience, than the body of the people refuſed 


ſpoken, they now aſſemble, mixing themſelves with the 
refuſe of the city, as if they did not dare to appear in 
the Exchange among the moſt reſpectable merchants. 
The quay, which is on the river Froome, is near half 
a mile in length, from a draw-bridge over the ſtream, to 


modious in England for landing and ſhipping of goods. 


kind, and conſtructed by the late ingenious Mr. Pad- 
more. Theſe machines are of great uſe to the merchants, 
as ſhips are cleared with very great facility, A handſome 
row of houſes fronts this quay, and on it is a very fine 
ſun-dial. The draw-bridge, already mentioned, pre- 
ſerves the communication between the parts of the city 
on both ſides of the Froome, and is drawn up gratis by 
officers paid by the city, for the admiſſion of ſhips with the 
tide, which riſes here five or ſix fathoms on ſpring-tides. 

At the upper end of High-ſtreet, a beautiful croſs was 
erected in the year 1373, and which, in ſucceeding 
times, was adorned with the ſtatues of four kings, who 
had been benefactors to the city. Theſe faced the four 
cardinal ſtreets ; that of king John to the northward z 
king Henry III. eaſtward ; king Edward III. weſtward ; 
and Edward IV. ſouthward. In 1683, it was taken 
down, enlarged, and raiſed higher; and four other ſta- 
tues added; namely, king Henry VI. to the eaſtward ; 
queen Elizabeth to the weſtward ; king James I. to the 
ſouthward ; and king Charles I. to the northward. Some 
time after, it was removed from its original ſituation to 
College-green, where it now ſtands, environed with iron 
palliſadoes, painted and gilded. The heighth of this 
ſtructure is thirty-nine feet ſix inches. College-green, 
in the middle of which this croſs is placed, is ſituated on 
the north ſide of the river Froome, and reckoned the 


healthieſt ſituation in the whole city. , 
n 


the merchants formerly met, and tranſacted as 
they do on the Royal E | 


the mayor, with 

ver coin 

Negra Grogcro II. Pi, Feliti, Augusto Libertatit 

pidem hujuſte uificii $u 22 Civium, et Ere publico ex- 
0 


“ auguſt vindicator of liberty and commerce, both at 
Combe, mayor, A. D. 740 


This edifice was opened; with great ceremony, on the 


ut; 
we cannot help obſerving, that this elegant ſtructure, 
which the city had, for ages, laboured to procure, and 
which, when completed, obtained the univerſal appro- 
preſented to the trading part of the city, for their free 


to aſſemble there; and ſhewed a much greater inclination 
to the common ſtreet, where, to their 7 49 be it 


its conflux with the Avon, and, perhaps, the moſt com- 


The cranes on this wharf are very excellent in their 


V..-2. - &@ 
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In Wine-ftreet is a large 
ſtone, and a guard-houſe adjoining to it, with barracks 


corn-market, built of free- 


for ſoldiers. 

A few ſince a new, and very elegant theatre, 
was e in this city, where many of the principal 
actors from London, perform during the ſummer. 

The trade of this city is conſidered as the moſt conſi- 
derable of any port in the Britiſh dominions, London 
excepted, eſpecially to the Weſt Indies, to which its 
merchants were the firſt adventurers ; and is ſaid to em- 

loy near five hundred fail of ſhips in that trade only. 
| Evan before the civil war, the merchants of this city 
had a very conſiderable trade to the Weſt-Indies, and 
which they have very greatly increaſed, not to that 
quarter only, but to moſt of the parts of the known 
world, ſince the revolution. Before that period indeed, 
they knew little of the Guinea trade, and hardly any 
thing of the Dutch, the Hamburgh, the Norway, and 
the Baltic commerce; all which have ſince been very 
flouriſhing in this port. 

The merchants of Briſtol have not _ the greateſt 
trade, except that of the capital, but they alſo trade with 
leſs dependence upon London, than any other town in 
Britain. Whatever exportations they make to any part 
of the world, can diſpoſe of the full returns; which 
is not the caſe. with any other port in England; where 
they are often obliged either to ſhip of the returns 
from ports abroad, in ſhips bound to London; or to con- 
ſign their own veſſels to London, in order both to get 
freights and diſpoſe of their cargoes. But the Briſtol 
merchants have always buyers at home for their returns, 
and ſo many of them thatno cargo is too large. In con- 
ſequence of this home conſumption the ſhopkeepers in 
Briſtol, who are in general wholeſale dealers, have ſo 
great an inland trade, * the weſtern counties, that 
carriers continually paſs and repaſs from hence to the 
principal towns. 

Add to this, the navigation of the two great rivers, 
the Wey and the Severn, whereby they engroſs, as it 
were to themſelves, the whole trade of South Wales, and 
the greateſt part of North Wales, as well as the Engliſh 
counties bordering on theſe rivers., Their trade with 
Ireland, which is vaſtly encreaſed ſince the revolution, 
is prodigious, notwithſtanding the great trade carried on 
with that Jay AE by the merchants of Liverpool. 

© Here are ſome conſiderable manufactures of wollen 
ſtuffs, particularly Cantaloons ; and not leſs than fif- 
teen pglaſ:-houſes, for manu ing plate glaſs, drink- 
2 &c. particularly bottles, for which there is 
a great demand at the Hot-well, and Bath, for export- 
ing the mineral waters at theſe places. 

Theſe glaſs-houſes are ſupplied with coals from the 
pits at Kingswood, and Mendip-hills ; and it is remark- 
able, that though coals are brought ſome miles by land 
carriage, yet they are generally laid down at the doors of 
the inhabitants at ſeven, eight, or nine ſhillings per 
chaldron. | ; 

Here are thirteen incorporated companies, viz. 1. the 
Merchant-adventurers, who have a handſome hall, and 
lands to a conſiderable value. 2. The Merchant 'Tay- 
lors, who have a very large hall, lately rebuilt of free- 
ſtone; it is near ſeventy feet long, and of a proportional 
breadth. 3. The Mercers. 4. The Soap-boilers and 
Chandlers, 5. The Tobacconiſts. 6. The Butchers. 
1 The Barber Surgeons. 8. The Tylers. 9. The 

olliers, or Carmen. 10. The Shoemakers. 11. The 
Coopers. 12. The Bakers. 13, The Smiths. All 
theſe have halls of their own or hire large rooms for 
their meetings. 

The city is ſupplied with water by ſeveral public con- 
duits, viz. one in Bread-ftreed, one in Corn-ftreet, one 
at the Fiſh-market, near the end of the quay, another 
at St. Auſtin's back, one in Peter- ſtreet, one in Temple- 
ſtreet, and another in Thomas-ftreet. 

Near the city is a hill called Brandon-hill, made uſe 
of by the laundreſſes for drying their linen, which is 
carried thither upon ſledges, and the ground is ſaid to 
have been given to the city for that purpoſe, by Queen 
Elizabeth. At the foot of this hi is a ſpring called 
Jacob's well, and near it the old theatre were plays were 
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acted ſome years ſince during the ſummer ſeaſon. It 
was built for that purpoſe by the late celebrated come- 
dian Mr. Hippifley, who was a native of Briſtol, But 
ſince the new theatre has been erected, the old houſe 
has been laid aſide, Near the old theatre is a very hand- 
ſome aſſembly room, where the company meet in the 
ſummer; and the old theatre in Stokes-croft, is alſo 
changed into an aſſembly-room, which is open every 
Tueſday during the winter. | 

| On the 25th of Auguſt 1747, there happened here 
a violent ſtorm of thunder, lightning and rain ; and 
what was very ſurprizing, the , =" on the hill, near 
Jacob's well, were obſerved to be ſuddenly on fire, and 
continued burning for ſome time even after the ſtorm 
was over, though it rained violently. It is imagined | 
they were ſet on fire by the lightning, which ruſhed 
down in an aſtoniſhing manner. The northern light, 
or aurora borealis, was exceedingly luminous, darting 
forth its corruſcations of pale light, which ſeemed to 
riſe from the horizon in a pyramidical, undulating form, 
ſhooting with great velocity up to the zenith. 

In the North ſuburb of this city, Robert, ea:1 of 
Glouceſter, and natural fon to Henry I. built a priory of 
Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. James, and made 
it a cell to the abbey of Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire. 

Here was alſo a college called the Calendaries, being 
a fraternity of the clergy and commonality of Briftol, 
before the reign of Edward III. This Society was va- 
lued upon the ſuppreſſion at ten pounds eighteen ſhillings 
and eight pence per annum. 

In the year 1148 Robert Fitz-Harding, mayor of 
Briſtol, founded a priory of Auguſtines, dedicated to 
St. * and towards the reign of Henry II. 
changed it into an abbey, whoſe yearly revenues, at the 
diſſolution, amounted to fix hundred and ſeventy pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and eleven pence. This abbey had a 
church, which Henry VIII. when he ſuppreſſed the pri- 
ory, erected into a cathedral, by the name of the cathe- 
dral church of the Holy Trinity. 

On the North ſide of the city was a nu , dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalen, and ſaid to have been 
founded by Eva, the widow of Robert Fitz-Harding, 
in the reign of Henry II. It was valued upon the 
diffolution at twenty one pounds, eleven ſhillings, and 
three pence, per annum. 

In the ſuburbs, on the Glouceſter fide, there was an 
hoſpital for lepers, erected ſome time before the eighth 
year of the reign of Henry III. | 

A houſe of Black friars was founded here by Sir Mau- 
rice Grant, about the year 1228. 

A houſe of Grey, friars was alſo founded in this city 
before the year 1234 ; and a priory of White friars, in 
1297, by + fo ward I. 

ear the Temple-gate ſtood a houſe of Auguſtine 
friars, founded by Sir Simon and Sir William Monta- 
cute, about the beginning of the reign of Edward IT, 

The principal markets in the city are held on Wed- 
neſdays, Fridays and Saturdays ; beſides which there is a 
market every Thurſday in Thames-ftreet, for cattle. 
Here are alſo two annual fairs held on the twenty-fifth 
of January, and the twenty-fifth of July, for al ſorts 
of ay The latter of which is called St. James's, 
'or the ſummer fair, is held on the Glouceſter fide, about 
St. James's church-yard ; and the former, called St. 
Paul's, or the winter fair, is held in Temple-ſtreet, 
on the Somerſetſhire ſide, Theſe fairs hold ſome time, 
and many of the Londoners have ſhops in both, 

About two miles from the city of | Briſtol are St. 
Vincent's rocks. A vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones, 
of different kinds ; but their general ſubſtance is lime- 
ſtone, and extremely hard. 

Among this pile of rocks, is one particularly remark- 
able, and out of which iſſues the famous water called 
the Hot-well water, and ſometimes Briſtol water. This 


rock is ſituated on the North-ſide of the river Avon, 
and affords a proſpet at once romantic and beau- 
tiful, | 

As this water paſſes through a vaſt bed of rocks, and 
a variety of different ſubſtances, it doubtleſs borrows 


its taſte and virtues from the moſt particular * 
. and, 
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drank at the ſpring-head, has a fine gentle 
Den. a delicate, ſoft milky taſte; it is very 
grateful to the ſtomach, and extremely ſerviceable in 

complaints. | | 

yu generally allowed to be cooling, cleanſing, and 
balſamic ; but, one of its moſt remarkable qualities is, 
its gentle aftringency : this renders it uſeful, if not a 
ſpecific, in that terrible complaint the diabetes ; ; and, in 
conſequence of its other qualities, it is drank, with great 
ſucceſs, in obſtructions of the urinary paſſages from gra- 
vel; as alſo, in many chronic caſes, from which very 
little relief can be hoped by the common courſe of me- 
—- cooling re renders it of great uſe in internal 
inſlammations; and, by its * it ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, promotes an appetite, and aſſiſts digeſtion; 
and, at the ſame time, does not affect the taſte of the 
food, a circumſtance too common with mineral waters, 
and which renders their uſe diſagreeable. 


When the lungs are too much affected, its uſe is to be 


avoided; but, in the firſt ſtages of thoſe fatal diſtempers, 
it will prove of the utmoſt ſervice. | 

Beſides the internal uſe of this water, many perſons, 
who have weak and inflamed eyes, find great benefit 
from it: they take it warm from the pump, in ſome little 
cup; and, with a bit of ſoft rag, waſh their eyes pretty 
often with it: this, in time, cools the part, takes off the 
inflammation, and greatly ſtrengthens the fight. 

There is alſo another advantage attending the hot- 
well, and from which many people have received great 


benefit; we mean, bathing in the water. In order to 


this, ſeveral little baths, for one perſon at a time, are 
conſtructed near the well: theſe baths are chiefly fre- 
quented by thoſe afflicted by ſome kind of weakneſs. 
When perſons firſt make uſe of theſe baths, they ima- 
ine it rather weakens than ſtrengthens them; but a little 
perſeverance ſufficiently convinces them of their miſtake, 
as they find, by happy experience, that they gather 
ſtrength every day. | | 
Many perſons in health often make uſe of theſe baths, 
in order to irefreſh themſelves. The water which filts 
theſe little baths, is the ſame with that which is drank ; 
but, by the time it is pumped up, through the cold leaden 
pipes, into theſe ſtone baths, very little warmth can be 
ceived, Theſe baths are uſually beſpoke over night 
by thoſe who chuſe to bathe early, and they are ſure to 
find them ready at the hour appointed, for which they 
pay one ſhilling each time, the bath being freſh filled for 


perſon. . | 

The method obſerved in drinking theſe waters, is this : 

at firſt coming, the perſon goes to the pump-rooin in the 
morning, and drinks a glaſs or two before breakfaſt; 
and returns about five in the afternoon, when one or two 
more are drank. The next day, he takes three glaſſes 
. before breakfaſt, and three in the afternoon, and this he 

'continues during his whole ftay. f Mes 

Each of theſe glaſſes holds the third part of a pint; 
but, it muſt not-be ſuppoſed that the patient drinks three 
of theſe glaſſes of water, one immediately after the other; 
half an hour, by the pump-clock, is the time allowed be- 
tween glaſs and glaſs; and, during this interval, he either 
continues in the pump-room,' where there is a good band 
of muſic during the ſeaſon, or walks by the fide of the 
Avon, where he is diverted by the number of ſhips and 


veſſels paſſing up and down with the tide, which runs 


here very rapidly. The taſte of the water is ſo agreeable, 
that the drinking this quantity is far from a taſk ; tis 
univerfally done with pleaſure, and-many are as fond of 
it as of wine, | 

Befides the fix glaſſes already mentioned, ſeveral take 
an additional glaſs an hour before dinner, which many 
have found uſeful; but this is not univerſal, nor ſhould 
it be done but when the water increaſes the appetite. 

Some alſo ſend for the* water to their lodgings, and 
drink it, either alone, or mixed with their wine, and 
make their tea with it. By this method, the advantages 
ariſing from drinking the waters are increaſed, 

Every thing conſpires to render the drinking of Briſtol 
water agreeable, The accommodations of all kinds are 
excellent ; the people, in general, obliging; and thoſe 


| 


belonging to the hot well, particularly fo. There is al- 


ways good company during the ſeaſon, which laſts from 


April to September, and many innocent diverſions and 


amuſements. For thoſe who love riding, there is one of 


the fineſt countries in the world : the downs are ſpacious 
and open, and the air pure and healthy; at the ſame 
time, the eye is delighted with the moſt agreeable pro- 
ſpects. The vaſt ſheet of water, called 8 at 
the mouth of the Avon, exhibits a very beautiful ſcene 
from the number and variety of ſhips and veſſels with 
which its ſutface is often covered ; while the Welſh moun- 
tains, with their heads in the clouds, terminate the view. 

Upon the hill, at the foot of which the hot-well is 
ſituated, ſtands Clifton, one of the moſt agreeable vil- 
lages in the kingdom. Here many of the company, that 
frequent the hot-well, have their lodgings. The proſpect 
from this village and the adjoining mount is beautiful 
beyond deſcription ; and the air of this particular ſpot fo 
excellent, that it has been called the Engliſh Montpelier. 

The company frequenting the hot-well. is often very 
numerous; and to that- particular, the agreeableneſs of 


the place is, in ſome meafure, owing. But all who have 


experienced 'the benefit of theſe waters, often wonder 
that the company is not ſtill more numerous. 

Every fine Sunday, indeed, during the ſummer, the 
place is crowded during the whole day, prodigious num- 
bers of people coming from Briſtol, and every other part 
of the adjacent country, to drink the waters; but theſe 
go in at a back-door, and do not interrupt the better ſort 
of company. 5 | 

To whatever principles theſe waters owe their virtues, 
it is ſufficiently evident, that they are intimately con- 
nected with. their ſubſtance ; for, when a gallon of Briſtol 
water, has been evaporated, there ſcarcely remains any 
thing in the veſſel ; whereas there remains, after the eva- 


poration of other medicinal waters, a falt, or other ſub- 


proves, that the virtues of Briſtol water are inheren 
and not owing to any accidental mixture with it; an 
for that reaſon, it keeps better than any other medicinal 
water whatever. Vaſt quantities of air-bubbles riſe in a 
glaſs of it freſh filled, and expoſed to the ſun ; which has 
induced ſome. to aſſert, that its virtues are owing to its 
being impregnated with air. ; 

But, to whatever principle its virtues are owing, it is 
evident, that the ſpring muſt be ſupplied from ſome vaſt 


ſtance, poſſeſſing” the ſame virtues, This abundantly 
» 


reſource. Like moſt other fountains, it riſes in wet 
weather, and falls in dry; ſo that it has many things ia 


common with waters of much leſs virtue. But it muit be 
obſerved, that Oy are obliged to leave off pumping a 
few hours in the day; always a day or two before, and 
two or three days after every new and full moon. | 
This is, however; entirely owing to the accidental 
ſituation of the ſpring near the bed of the Avon; ſo that 
on  ſpring-tides the ſalt water from the river Avon ge- 
nerally riſe high enough to break in upon the hot-well 
ſpring, except in times of great rains, when the ſpring 
is very full, and thence, in a great meaſure, it reſiſts the 
ſpring-tides, fo that they affect it very little. 
This formidable diſadvantage in appearance, is, in re- 
ality, but very trifling : the ſpring is ſo conſiderable, that 
it will bear continual pumping; and a very few hours of 
this, even in the very worſt of times, renders the water 


4s bright and pure as it was before the accident. 


There is ſomething at once both very ſingular and very 
ſtriking in the nature of this ſpring. I lie face of the 
adjacent country is the very ſame to a great extent: the 


rocks run all over it in the ſame nianner, the bed of the 


Avon itſelf being nothing more than a cut through them, 
and not any real ſeparation of one kind of ſoil or coun 
from another. Yet, though we ſee, on the other ſide of 


the Avon, the ſame kind of rocks, compoſed of the ſame 


kind of lime-ſtone, and every wa ſimilq to thoſe on 
this ſide, out of which the hot - well iſſues; and, at the 
ſame time, perceive ſprings iſſuing from them in the very 
ſame form and manner; yet, the waters of theſe ſprings 
have not the leaſt affinity; that of the hot-well being 
warm, ſoft, and medicinal; while that facing it, on the 
oppoſite ſhore, is as hard, cold, and ſimple ſpring-water, 
as any in the wortd, 1 
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It ſeems evident, that the true ſource of the virtues of 
Briſtol water, is that prodigious rock of lime - ſtone 
through which it runs before it reaches the hot-well. 
We know the qualities of lime-ſtone; and , we alſo 


know, they are ſuch as would give the very ſame virtues 


to water, as thoſe of Briſtol poſſeſs: it is therefore 
highly reaſonable to conclude, that they derive their 
virtues from thoſe amazing quantities of Jime-ſtone 
rocks, which extend to a great diſtance round the hot- 
well. But, at the ſame time, we ſee water iſſuing 
from the ſame rocks, on the other fide of the Avon, 
without the leaſt mark of poſſeſſing any quality more 
than what is found in common ſpring-water. This is 
very ſingular, and would, almoſt induce one to think, 
that nature has not ſuffered this water to waſh the very 
rocks among which it paſſes, _ 3 

We have already obſerved, that the rocks near the 
hot- well are compoſed of that bard matter called Lime- 
ſtone, and which is uſed for burning into lime. They 
are a kind of marble, but conſiderably harder than the 
common kinds, and of a cloſer grain. They take a 
poliſh, and look very beautiful. The polige chimney- 
piece in the pump- room at the hot-well, is cut out of 
one of theſe rocks, and makes a very elegant appearance. 
There is ſome variety in the colour of theſe rocks, but it 
is, in | 
with a blueiſh caſt, is the moſt common; but ſome have 
a black ground, ſtreaked or ſpotted with white. 

The people who live in the neighbourhood are per- 
mitted to take any quantity of theſe rocks, which are 
blown up for theſe purpoſes by means of gunpowder, 
get their livelihood by this 
buſineſs, are allowed fix-pence or ſeven-pence a ton, the 
employer finding tools and gunpowder, | 

The method they take is very ſimple, eaſy, and effec- 
tual. Two men are generally employed for this pur- 


| po; one of whom holds in his hand the -boring-tool, 


or bar of iron, having its point formed into a Kind of 
chiſſel; and the other a hammer. 

"The perſon who manages the boring- tool, takes, at 
firſt, one of about two feet in pgs fixing the point of 
it upon ſuch a part of the rock as he thinks will beſt ſuit 
his purpoſe; and the other ſtrikes on the other end of it 
with a hammer. The blows are repeated; and the bar 
being turned every time the perſon ſtrike, it makes its 
way into the ſtone. When a {mall hole is made, they 
pour water into it; and, as they go on boring, they, 
| time to time, clean out the hole, in the ſame man- 
ner as they clean a gun-barre). The bar of iron, or 
boring-tool, is about three inches in circumference; 
and, by this manner of working it, a hole is made ſome- 
thing E than itſelf, and of a depth nearly equal to 
its length. hey then take a longer bar, and ſo on, to 
their longeſt, which is ſix feet, if the nature of the 
rock they are at work upon requires it; the depth of the 


| hole being always in proportion to the. quantity of ſtone 


they propoſe to remove. | | 
When the hole is thus made of the depth they chuſe, 
they clean it well out, and make it dry; then they put in 
a quantity of gunpowder, proportional to the hole they 
have made in the rock ; ſometimes not more than half a 
pound, and ſometimes two or three pounds, When the 
wder is put in, they thruſt down a ſmall wire, ang 
eave it in the hole, extending from the powder to tlie 
ſurface ; and then make up ſome very Riff clay, or other 
ſubſtance of that kind, and tam it into the hole ex- 
tremely firm, filling the top of the hole entirely, and in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, he clay, &c. being firmly 
fixed, they draw out the wire, by which a touch - hole is 
made quite down to the powder; they fill this touch- 
hole alſo with powder, lay a train from thence to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, and a piece of lighted touch - Wood at 
the extremity, leaving it to take fed. \ HI ION Ls 
Care 1 be taken to retire, for the effect of the gun- 
powder is very violent. Some tons of ſtone are gene- 
rally looſened by the blaſt; and, frequently, pieces of two 


or three pounds weight are thrown, like cannon - ſhot, to 


a coriſiderable diſtance. | hs 
They are not, however, always alike ſucceſsful in 
theſe — as they call them; for though they ſome- 
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-belliſhing grottos, &c. for which they, ſeem. admirably 
places, and the cluſters of them are ſtill more various in 
upright, and are broad and ſhort, have, at firſt view, the 


cluſters are ſmall, ſhort and numerous; and in theſe the 
good || angles are ſo many, and the light ſo variouſly re- 


general, dark and duſky : a flate or lead colour, | 


With another, that the particular form of each is loſt; 


| Gothic buildings. 


times looſen many more tons at a blow than they expect; 
yet they as often miſcarry. 1 RW 
Among the rocks in this neighbourhood, there are 
found great quantities of ſmall cryſtals, generaily known 
by the name of Briſtol-ſtones. They are, for the moſt 
part, clear and colourleſs ;. a few are tinQured; but the 
colours are faint, and ſeem accidental. They are natu- 
rally as well poliſhed as if they came from the hands of 
the lapidary; and are found in vaſt numbers in the cracks 
of the rocks, and chaſms of ſtones, but chiefly in the 
cavities of iron ore. They are principally uſed in em- 


mo . 
They are ſound, in great variety of forms, In different 


their appearance. About Clifton, they reſemble table- 
diamonds; and ſome of them, where the pyramids ſtand 


appearance of roſe diamonds. In ſome places, the 


fected, that they appear like cluſters of ſinall brilliants 
ſet in ſome large piece of work by a jeweller. Perhaps 
there are few pieces of art —— theſe cluſters in 
beauty, when the ſight falls properly upon them. 

About King's Weſton, the cluſters. riſe, higher, and 
are more irregular, the ſmall ſhoots being ſo blended one 


but the appearance of the whole is very romantic and 
beautiful. Several of theſe are of the ſtraggeſt figures 
that can be conceiyed; ſome ſhoot up in the form of the 
large teeth of animals, while others reſemble the ſpires 
and turrets of old cathedrals, and the ornaments of 
Though thele ſtones generally adhere to the rock or 
ore at one end, and terminate in a point at the other; 
yet, this is not univerſal: ſome lie flat, and grow to the 
{tone on one fide, and are pointed at both ends. - Beſides 
theſe, there are two other ſorts, which differ only as the 
column is longer or ſhorter. In ſome it is very long, and 
the whole body reſembles a fine ſhoot of ſalt- petre; in 
others, it is ſhorter; and, in many, ſo ſhort, that it is 
hardly ſeen ; the top only of the pyramid is conſpicuous. 
But, however they may differ in theſe particulars, they 
are each compoſed of a column, or ſtem of ſix fides, and 
terminated by a point ſhaped like a pyramid, and com- 
poſed alſo of fix Wed 
Wherever there is a crack between the ſolid parts of 
the ſtone, or wherever there is a cavity in a lump af 
iron ore, theſe eryſtals are found. If the crevice be 
ſmall, the cryſtals are alſo ſmall ; if large, the cryſtals 
are larger in proportion. But the largeſt and fineſt of 
all are found in the great cavities of a kind. of reddiſh 
ſtone found plentifully here, and which is very rich in iron. 
In theſe cracks or cavities they encruſt the whole ſur- 
face, and often continue growing till their tops meet in 
the center; ſa that the whole ſpace is filled up, except 
the vacancies between the ſeveral ſhoots. | 

The manner. in which theſe cryſtals grow is ſomewhat 
remarkable. The baſe is _ of a cruſt of coarſe, 
whitiſh, and irregular cryſtal, ſpread over the whole ſur- 
face of the crack or cavity; and, from the upper part of 
this cruſt, riſe the other cryſtals, which are pure, fine, 
tranſparent, .and of, a regular figure. The laſt only are 
propetly called Briſtol-ſtones; for the cruſt or bed on 
which they grow, is not ſo much regarded; and theſe all 
conſiſt of a ſprig, terminated by a pyramid ; and, as theſe 
ſprigs or columns are larger or ſhorter, and as they are 
iſpoſed more or leſs regularly, they make a different ap- 
pearance. In 8 the moſt beautiſul pieces are 
found in cavities moderately large, where the cruſt is 
not too thick, the columns ſhort and regular, and the 
cryſtals not too much cluſtered together. 

Such are the general forms and manners in which the 
cryſtals, called Briſtol-ſtones, are found; but the va- 
riety reſulting from the form of the cracks, and the ſize 
of the cavities, render the change in their ſhape and ap- 
-pearance almoſt infinite; 
We have already obſerved, that theſe cryſtals grow 
particularly in luwps of iron ore; and ſhall now * 
ö that 
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that great plenty of it is found in almoſt every corner of 
this diſtrict. If the attempt of ſmelting iron from the 
ore with pit- coal, ſhould ever be completed, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to think, the neighbourhood of Briſtol 
will be one. of the moſt flouriſhing places in this king- 
dom; for there is plenty, both of ore and pit-coal, in 
theſe parts. 


Nor is iron the only metal found here: the rocks con- 
tain alſo veins of lead - ore: they arg, indeed, ſmall ; but, 
this is no reaſon why they ſhould not be worked; for, 
very often, the largeſt and richeſt veins make only a 
flight and ingonſiderable appearance when firſt diſcovered. 
In our ſurvey of theſe parts of the country, we often 
obſerved a very beautiful ſort of ruſtic work in the ſtone 
facings of the gateways leading to gentlemen's houſes. 
We. could not help admiring the beauty of this ruſtic 
work, and forming compariſons between it and what we 
had ſeen elſewhere, not at all to the advantage of the latter. 

The beauty of the ruſtic-work ſeen about London 
conſiſts in the great variety and ſtudied irregularity of the 
appearance; but this was infinitely excelled by what we 
now ſaw in the country. The raiſed parts of the latter 
are not only thrown into. a variety of forms. and com- 
bpinations, not to be ſeen in the other; but, the ſurface of 
theſe raiſed parts is itſelf elegant beyond deſcription, 
All the raiſed parts are of a rounded form; and their 
ſurfaces, though not ſmooth and even, have a general 
aſpect of equality; they are curdled, or waved, as it 
were, in a variety of directions, equal ts that of the diſ- 
poſition of the parts themſelves ; and fill the eye, with- 
out offending it, in a manner far ſuperior to any thing 
we ever before ſaw. 

When the beauty of theſe ruſtic pieces induced us to 
take a nearer view, our admiration was increaſed ; it ap- 
peared, not like a piece of common ruſtic, but an imita- 
tion of fomething far more elegant. The depths of the 
hollows between the riſing parts is varied in ſuch an a- 
mazing manner, that no two of them are alike; and the 
waving and curdlings on the ſurface gives every part an 
appearance of a piece of ruſtic in miniature; the whole 
being formed, like that of the maſs itſelf, into riſings of 
the moſt elegant kind, with beautiful irregular hollows 
between them, ; 

We were aſtoniſhed to ſee fo much work, labour, and 
art, employed in places where, from the very nature of 
the ſituation, few admirers of ſuch works could be ex- 

ed; but were ſoon undeceived : we found, that the 
hand of nature, without any affiftance from art, except 
that of putting them together, had formed theſe beauti- 
ful pieces of ruſtic. 

Near Cotham-houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from Briſtol, 
we found a large bed of ſtones, of which the above 
Pieces of ruſtic were formed. This ſtone does not lie in 
a continued maſs, but in ſeparate lumps: many are about 
two feet and a half in length, and of a very irregular fi- 
gure; but generally of a round or oval form, and their 
thickneſs about eight or nine inches. 

But the external ſurface, however beautiful, is not 
comparable to the internal parts. The ſtone is fo hard, 
that it will take a fine poliſh, and exhibit a landſcape, 
like that formed by ſome maſterly hand in 2 
Rivers, mountains, grottos, and all other objects requi- 
ſite to form a beautiful picture, are here delineated by 
the pencil of nature. In one part of a ſtone we particu- 
larly examined, (for they are not all alike, the ſame va- 
riety being found on the internal as on the external part) 
were minute ſpecks of a dark colour, and irregular form, 
reſembling clouds ſeen through ſome diſtant opening: in 
another part, the appearance of an open country; and 
in others, trees, buſhes, ſhrubs, and hedges, interſperſed 
with brooks and rivers. PISS; £3 | 

The ground of the ſtone is a duſky brown, but not 
the ſame throughout, being fainter in ſome parts, and 
deeper in others. At the very bottom, there is generally 
a coat paler than all the reſt; and, at the top, where the 
ruſtic riſings are cut through, it is-paler than any of the 
other parts of the ſtone, except the bottom. The reſt is 
ſhaded with different degrees of brown ; while ſome of 
the figures are blackiſh, and the paleſt of them darker 


than the reſt of the ſtone, 


— 
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It is found, that whatever part of the ſtone is cut in 


the ſame direction, the ſame figure will be exhibited; 


To that a great number of beautiful labs may be cut out 
of each ſtone. The gentlemen in the neighbourhood are 


not entirely ignorant of its N they frequently pro- 
cure ſlabs to cut from it, which they poliſh, and place in 
frames, where they exhibit a moſt elegant appearance. 


We admire what is generally called Florentine flate; for 


its repreſenting ruins, and figures of the ſame kind ; but 
this is not comparable to the Cotham-ſtone : the latter is 
as much ſuperior to the former, as marble is to free · ſtone. 

At King's Weſton, already mentioned in deſctibing 
the Briſtol ſtones, is the houſe of John-Edward Southill, 
Eſq; built by Sir John Vanburgh; It is in his heavy 
ſtile ; and the hall, the only tolerable room in the whole 


edifice, rendered wholly uſeleſs by a vaſt echo. Before 


one of the chimneys is a prodigious pair of elk's horns; 
dug out of a bog in Ireland; and a fine picture of lord 
Thomas Cromwell, by Holbein. 82 BED! 

The lawn before the houſe is very beautiful; but the 
beſt view of it is from a hill a little beyond the breakfaſt- 
ing-houſe frequented by the company at the hot-well. 
To the left are beautiful woods, in the midſt of which 
Mr. Southill's houſe appears. In the front of the edifice 
is a 2 fine valley, near two miles broad, beautifully 
interſected with hedges and trees, and bounded by the 
Severn, which is here ten miles in breadth. Here you 
have alſo a view of King- road, terminated by the moun- 
tains of Wales. On the other fide, there is an extenſive 


view of the country, beautifully interſperſed with farms 
and villages. The windings of the Severn are ſcen fot 


twenty miles, and thoſe of the Avon quite to Briſtol. 
Having ſurveyed the part of the country lying near the 
hot-well, we returned to Briſtol, and from thence pur- 
ſued our journey towards Bath. In our way, we viſited 
Mr. Champion's copper-works, ſituated about three miles 
from Briſtol, Here the whole proceſs of the copper and 


' braſs manufactures is exhibited, from the ſmelting of the 


ore, to the forming it into plates, wire, pans, veſſels; 
pins, &c. After the ore is ſeveral times melted; it is 
poured into a flat mould of tone, by which means it is 
formed into thin plates about four feet long; and three 
broad. Theſe plates are cut lengthways into ſeventeen 
ſtripes, and theſe again, by particular machines, into 
many more very narrow ones, and drawn out to the 
length of ſeventeen feet, which are again drawn into 
wires, and done up in bundles of forty ſhillings value 
each. About an hundred of theſe bundles of wire ate 
made here every week, and each of theſe bundles makes 
an hundred thouſand pins. The wires are cut into pro- 
per lengths, and the whole proceſs completed here, em- 
ploying a great number of girls; who, with little ma- 
chines worked their feet, point and head the pins 
with ſuch expedition, that each of them will do a pound 
and a half in a day. The heads are ſpun by a woman; 
with a wheel reſembling a common ſpinning-wheel ; and 
then ſeparated from one another by a man, with another 
little machine like a pair of ſheers. 22 
It may not be improper to obſerve here, that copper 
is changed into braſs, by being melted with a certain 
quantity of lapis calaminaris mixed with powdered char- 
coal. Seven pounds of the above mixture are put into 4 
meltirig-potz with five pounds of copper, and the whole 
changed by the fire into braſs. _ 3 627 
Great quantities of aukward pans and diſhes are alſo 
caſt here, for the uſe. of the negroes on the coaſt of 
Africa. All the machines in theſe works are put in mo- 
tion by means of water, which; after paſſing over the 
water-wheels, is again thrown back into the mill-pond 
by means of a prodigious fire-engine, which raiſes near 
three thouſand hogſheads every minute. This is reckoned 
one of the fineſt and beſt conſtrued engines in the 
world; f 7 
In aut from Briſtol to Bath, we paſſed through 
Ken os Caynfham, a ſmall market-town, ſituated 
on the ſouth bank of the river Avon; and on the weſt 
bank of a ſmall river, called the Chew; which here falls 
into the Avon; one hundred and eleven miles from Lon- 
don: It is reckoned a very foggy place, but has a large 
capacious church, a charity-ſchool, a ſtone _ of 
| teen 


I—— 


. 


means of the Ayon, to Bath and Briſtol. Here was an 


s ſtill the ſeat of that ancient family. 


5 ridiculous tradition among the people, that, as a bride 
was going to be married, ſhe, and all her company, were 


| . ſeats: you may even perceive the Steep and 


gates, and a poſtern; but theſe have been all lately pulled 
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teen arches over the river Avon, and another ſtone- 
bridge over the Chew. A conſiderable trade is carried on 
here in malt, which is made in this town, and ſent, by 


abbey of black canons, founded by William earl of 
Glouceſter, about the year 1170, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, St. Peter and St. Paul. At the diſſolution 
it was valued at four hundred and nineteen pounds, four- 
teen ſhillings and three-pence per annum. Edward VI. 

ve it to Thomas Bridges, Eſq; in the year 1553, and it 


EKeynſham has a weekly market on Tueſday ; and two 
annual fairs, held on the twenty-fourth- of March, and 
the fifteenth of Auguſt, for the ſale of cattle and cheeſe. 

Near this town the river Avon is crowded, during the 
ſpring ſeaſon, with millions of fiſh, called Elvers, a kind 
of ſmall eel, about the ſize of the barrel of a gooſe-quill. 
Theſe the people ſkim from the ſurface of the water with 
ſmall nets; and, by a particular method, ſcour off their 
ſkins, and make them into ſmall . cakes for ſale. - Theſe 
elver cakes, fried, and eaten with butter, are conſidered 
as dainties. 1:55 

' In the neighbourhood of Keynſham is a quarry, in 
which are found a number of foffils, in the ſhape of - ſer- 

ts, coiled up like a rope, but generally without any 
ben. of a head. The 'credulous people were 
formerly perſuaded, that they were real ſerpents, changed 
into ſtone. by one Keina, à devout Britiſh virgin, and 
from whom alſo the town took its name. 

About ſour miles to the ſouthward of Keynſham, is a 
famous Druid monument, which we were deſirous of 
ſeeing; and, in our way to it, paſſed through 

Pensford, a ſmall, but neat market- town, ſituated on 
the river Chew, one hundred and thirteen miles from 
London. Ithas a conſiderable manufacture of woollen 
cloth; a weekly market on Tueſday; and two annual 
fairs; the firſt held on the ſixth of May, for cattle, ſheep, 
and horſes; and the ſecond on the ninth of November, 
for ſheep. and horſes. 

Stanton-Drew is ſituated near the town of Pensford. 
It is an ancient monument, called the Wedding, from a 


changed into ſtones. It is undoubtedly a work of the 
ancient” Druids, and ſeems to be a ſtupendous model of 
the Pythagorean f of the world, conſtructed with 
enormous blocks of marble taken out of Clay-hole,. near 
Wells. Three circles, repreſenting : the ſun, the earth 
and the moon; together with ſome ſtones repreſenting 
the planets, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, are ſtill re- 
maining; and it ſeems highly probable, that the circles 
of the ſun and moon were uſed as temples, in honour of 
thoſe Juminaries : the leaſt. of theſe temples is as big as 
Stane- henge. ke" + 1 | 
On the top of a hill, near the above monument, is a 
e camp, called Stanton-bury. It is ſurrounded with 
double works, including an area of near thirty acres, 
and appears to have .been - thrown 'up by the Danes, 
From this camp there is a very extenſive and beautiful 
prom of the adjacent country, interſperſed with woods, 
ills, valleys, ſtreams of water, farms, villages, and 
lat Holms, two ſmall iſlands in the mouth of the 
ern. | £15: 3, 
Bath was tlie next place we viſited. This ancient and 
famous city is ſituated in a valley, ſurrounded with lofty 
hills, on the banks of the river Avon, one hundred and 
eight miles from London. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
united to that of Wells; and is governed, under a char- 
ter of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, eight aldermen, 
and twenty-four common council-men. 
-. The Romans had a ſtation here, which they called 
Camulodunum, from a mountain on the ſouth fide of it, 
dedicated' to Camulos, 'the' Britiſh of war. The 
walls of the city are almoſt entire, and ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Romans, except the upper part, which 
ſeems to have been repaired with the ruins of Roman 
buildings. The area, incloſed by the walls, is but ſmall, 
and of a pentagonal form. In theſe walls were four 


down, and taken away. There was alſo, formerly, an 
additional wall and ditch, extended from the ſouth-weſt * 
angle to the river, by which the approach of an enemy 
was intercepted on two fides of the city, unleſs they 
croſſed the river. The ſmall compaſs of ground within 
the walls, and the great reſort of people hither, for the 
benefit of the waters, induced the inhabitants to crowd 
up many of the ſtreets to an unſightly and inconvenient 
narrowneſs: the houſes are, however, handſomely built, & 
the additions lately made are very grand and magnificent. 

In this city are five hot baths, called the King's Bath, 
the Queen's Bath, the Croſs Bath, the Hot Bath, and 
the Leper's Bath. | | 

The King's Bath is ſixty feet ſquare, ſupplied by ſe- 
veral hot ſprings, which riſe in the middle of it. The 
water of one of theſe ſprings is ſo hot, that they are 
obliged to turn the greater part of it away, for fear of 
over-heating the bath. It is accommodated with ſeveral 
lips, or drefling-places, ſome of which are appropriated 


to the men, and others to the women, both of whom 


bathe in linen drawers and ſhifts. The walls are full of 
niches, ſuppoſed to have been made by the Romans. 
There are twelve on the north ſide, eight on the eaſt, 
and the ſame number on the weſt, and four large arches 
on the ſouth; the whole being encompaſſed with a pa- 
rapet or balluſtrade, with a walk round it. In the 
center of this bath is the ſtatue of an ancient Britiſh 
king, called Blayden, the ſoothſayer; with an inſcrip- 
tion, importing, that he diſcovered the uſe of theſe 
ſprings eight hundred and ſixty- three years before the 
chriſtian zra. | 

Contiguous to this bath is a neat pump-room, where 
the company meet to drink the water, which is conv 
to it from the ſprings, as hot as it can be drank, by 
means of a marble pump. R 

The Queen's Bath is N to the King's Bath, 
being only ſeparated by a wall. It has no fprings, but 
receives its water from the King's Bath, and, conſe- 
quently, is not ſo hot. It is not ſo large as the former, 
nor ſo much frequented. . | 

The Croſs Bath hath its name from a croſs that for- 
merly ſtood in the middle of it. It is of a triangular 
form, and its heat leſs than that of the King's. This 
bath, which is chiefly frequented” by perſons of quality, 
was covered by James Ley, earl of — On 
one ſide is a gallery for ſpectators; and, on the oppoſite, 
a balcony for a band of muſic. In the center is a marble 
pillar, ' adorned with curious ſculpture, and erected at the 
expence of the earl of Melfort, in compliment to king 
James II. and his queen, and in memory of their meet- 
ing here. The guides of this bath ſay, that, in hot wea- 
ther, a large black fly is frequently ſeen here, and ſaid to 
live under the water, and to come up from the ſprin 
Under the muy and balcony above-mentioned, are 
ſlips, or ranges o e ee rooms, one for the 
— — other for ladies. : ** 

The Hot Bath has its name from being formerly hotter 
than the reſt, but it was then not ſo large as at preſent. 
The well in this bath ſupplies its own pump, and alſo 
that in the Croſs Bath, being conveyed thither by pipes, 
and from which it is fifty- eight feet and a half diſtant. 
- The Leper's Bath, fo called from its being appropri- 
ated toperſons ſuppoſed'to have a leproſy, or other diſeaſe of 
that kind, is filled by the overflowings of the Croſs Bath. 

"Theſe hot ſprings were fenced in by the Romans, 
with a wall, to ſeparate them from the common cold 
ſprings, with which this place abounds ; and there is a 
tradition, that they alſo made ſubterranean canals to 
carry off the cold waters, leſt they ſhould mix w th the 
hot. As this city lies in a valley, furrounded with hills, 
the heat of theſe waters, and their milky, detergent 
quality, are aſcribed to the admixture and fermentation 
of two different waters flowing from two of thoſe hills; 
one called Carlton-down, and the other Lanſdown. 
The water from Carlton-down is ſuppoſed to be ſulphu- 
reous or bituminous, with a mixture of nitre; and the 
water from Lanſdown to be tinctured with iron-ore : 
and it is well known, that a mixture of ſulphur and fil- 
ings of iron, moiſtened with water, will produce any de- 
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It is remarkable, that theſe hot ſprings are always the 
ſame; for the longeſt and heavieſt rains do not make 
them diſcharge more water, nor the drieſt ſeaſons cauſe 
them to diſcharge leſs. It is therefore evident, that theſe 
waters are not diluted;-and their mineral virtues weakened 
by rains; nor their virtues increaſed, and the water ren- 
dered ſtronger by drought. 

In our enumeration of the uſes of theſe waters, it cannot 
be expected that we ſhould particularly mention the method 
proper to be taken by every perſon who would find be- 
nefit from theſe, or any other mineral ſprings; this oan 
only be learned from the circumſtances of the diſorder, 
and a proper compariſon between the ſtrength of the pa- 

tient and that of the diſeaſe. 
Dr. Oliver obſerves, that as warm water, they are 
c allowed to ſoften and relax the fibres by external ap- 
« plication, and to diſſolve ſaline and gelatinous con- 
 cretions, by being admitted into the habit of the body. 
But the ſaline, ſulphureous, and ſaponaceous particles 
manifeſtly, contained in the Bath waters, muſt render 
theſe. more penetrating, and 'more powerful ſolvents 
than common water. 
* The rarefaction of the fluids, cauſed by the warmth 
of the bath, is plainly a deobſtruent, eſpecially when 
the too rigit ſides of the veſſels are rendered ſoft and 
yielding by the diſtending force of the rarified hu- 
mours. By this means, the diameters of the canals 
are enlarged, andi the moleculæ, which were to pals, 
through them in their contracted ſtate, will be puſhed 
on with, eaſe by the power of the general circulation, 
and, conſequently, the obſtructions, which were be- 
fore formed by theſe moleculæ, will be removed. 
In ha many diſeaſes will this ſingle effect of warm 
bathing. de beneficial! Probably this rarefaction of 
the fluids, and relaxation of the ſolids, conjointly, 
& may operate in ſeveral ſeries of the veſſels, which no 
& medicine is capable of entering, and, conſequently, 
© may remove obſtructions in the firſt capillaries, which 
& would, by degrees, have produced chronical diſtem- 
„pers, the cauſes of which we could never have diſ- 
& covered; or, if diſcovered, been able to have obviated 
<« their effects. Thus, as bathiing the whole body 
opens the pores of the ſkin, ſearches and cleanſes the 
glandular ſyſtem, promotes: the diſtribution of the tran- 
ſudatory lymph, enlivens the circulation, and thereby | 
e retention of acrimonious humour; ſo it muſt 


in ſtubborn, cutaneous foulneſſes, and in cold phleg- 
matic obſtruct ions 
Hence bathing is found to be of great ſervice in moſt 
gouty caſes; but great care muſt be 
gouty matter be not too ſuddenly diſſolved in large quan- 
tities by too long a ſtay in the bath, or too intenſe a de- 
ree of heat. If this be the caſe, the patient will ſoon 
fad bimſelf feveriſh, which is a certain ſign that ſome of 
this matter is got into the blood, and that nature is la- 
bouring to fręe herſelf from it. He muſt therefore wait, 
and not bäthe again till ſhe has performed this neceſſary 
work, which wil | 
a fetid ſweat, or turbid urine.” 


proper during a:fit,of the gout, or at its near approach; 


ments in a; natural way, and therefore mult not be diſ- 
turbed in her work. [Accordingly we find, that if a per- 
ſon put his feet into Bath water, while the fit ig upon 
* it. either entages the gout, or ſtrikes it in. 

It is univerſally allowed, that the temperate ſeaſons of 
the year are moſt proper for bathing and drinking the 
vaters; and that previous evacuations are neceſſary to 
unload the habit, and, clean the firſt paſſages. Dr. Ofiver 
obſerves, that „ too great a degree of heat in the bath, 
e too long a ſtay in it, too hot a bed after bathing, a 
<© profuſe ſweat too long continued, being expoſed to 
„the air on bathing days, or eating or drinking too 
* plentifully of high-ſeaſoned meats, or inflaming li- 
“ quors, during a courſe of bathing, are always impro- 
* per, often dangerous, and, ſometimes fatal: that it is 


of the greateſt uſe inal chronical diſtempers in general, — Gegen, Por che ne ediſon, i is allo of 


e taken, that the | £4 in | 
which adds vigour to the blood, without heating it too 


probably be thirty or forty hours, by | 
It muſt alſo be carefully obſerved, that bathing is never |: 


for then nature is:endeavouring.to throw off her recre- | | 
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& ulcers, dry ſcabs and ſcurfs, head-achs, &c. in which 
& caſes, the head ought to be dipped when the bather is 
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cc 


juſt going out of the water.“ 
Upon the whole, it is evident, „That, by the pru- 
« dent uſe of the hot baths, moſt chronical diſeaſes may 
e be relieved, and ſometimes cured ; while perſons, in 
full health may be greatly injured by ſporting with 
« ſo powerful an alterative.,” © ©, 

As pumping is of great ſervice in ſeveral diſorders 
' which affect the extreme parts, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſame end was at firſt; in ſome degree, an- 
ſwered, by what was then called HBucketting, which Was 
performed by taking up the water in buckets; and pour- 
ing it leiſurely on the part affected; by which method, 
the warmth and virtues of the water were thought to 
penetrate deeper than by bathing only, This was uſu- 
ally performed in pains of the head, deafneſs, ſtupors, 
ſciaticas, palſies, cold and withered limbs, &c. But, 
after pumps became common, this method of embroca- 
tion was; laid aſide, and pumps erected to ſupply its 
place; by which means the water is drawn more imme- 
diately from the ſpring, is hotter, its virtues more con- 
centrated, and it falls with equal, if not greater force, 
upon the part affected; and, conſequently, penetrates 
deeper, and is attended with more ſucceſs. Pumps were 
at firſt uſed only in ch baths; but, it being found, that 
women ſubject to hyſteries, patients afflicted with gravel 
in the-kidneysy and perſons extremely weak, were inca- 
pable of bearing both the heat of the bath, and pump- 
ing at the ſame time, an expedient found, by raiſin 
the water ſome what higher, to pump the extreme parts, 
without going into the bath at all; and this they call 
Dry-pumpg ! | 
Dr. Randolph -remarks, that the yitties of Bath-wa- 
ters, applied by pumping, upon any particular part, will, 
in ſome meaſure, ' appear, from the two following obſer- 
vations: - 1. That it is of ſingular. fervice in old pains 
and aches, where there is an occluſion of the pores, 
and a fixation of cold phlegmatic humours. 2. That 
« ſprains and relaxations of the membraneous or tendi- 
„nous parts ate eured by it. From the firſt We con- 
«clude, that it is a powerful diſcutient; from the ſe- 
<< cond, that it is a great ſtrengthener.“ Therefore, 
though there is no great danger, in all gouty caſes, 
in pumping the part during the fit; yet it may be of 
great ſervice-upon its decline, as it prevents the fixing 
and concretion of gouty matter, and, at the ſame time, 


ſervice to thoſe Whoſe ſine ws are tr I ired and crippled b 
ſevere fits and frequent returns. 2k 25 8 4 


Bath water, taken inwardly, is a warm ſtomachic, 
much; and, if given in a proper quantity, will ſit eaſy 


concoctive powers to affiſt in the diſcharge of any offend- 


n ſays Dr. Randolph, © the gene- 
ration and retention of acrimonious impurities, as it 
ſupplies” the Body with aqueous moiſture, and fo an- 
ſwers the purpoſe-of a diluter; and this it does more 
effectually than any other water, becauſe it does not 
chill the blood, as that is apt to do, and ſo check the 
exhalation of the tranſudatory lymph, and is, withal, 
c ſo active and permeable, as to reach the remoteſt parts,” 
by which means its good effects extend even to the mi- 
nuteſt ſeeretions. Hence, in ſcorbutic habits, which in- 
dicate the approach of the gout, the Bath water is the 
moſt likely preſervative, as it is alſo the beſt remedy to 
prevent the return of that diſtemper, where perſons have 


them. It prevent: 
cc 


ing matter. It ndt only helps: digeſtion, but alſo defends. 
the vital parts from any attack that” might be made upon 


on the-ſtomach,- ſtrengthen it effectually, and enable the 


already been afflicted with it. In the gout in the ſtomach 


and bowels, , and other diſorders oft e inteſtines, it is a 
medicine whieh operates directly upon 


off the offending matter from the internal to the external 
parts. Its þalſamic virtue al ſo renders it of uſe in inward 
1 eroſions, and ex coriations. But it may be ne - 
ceflary here to diftinguiſh from which ſpring, and what 


<* molt prudent for the generality of bathers not to dip 
ce their heads at all, except when there are cutaneous 


and 


e part affected, 
by its healing virtue, and by enabling nature to throw , 


* 


quantities of- che water each patient ought to drink. 
— cold lax bowels, are fubject to looſeneſſes 
| 


f 
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and flatulencies, gouty cholics, morning reachings, and 
want of A * Dr. Oliver recommends drinking the 
waters of the King's Bath; beginning with a ſmall quan- 
tity, either in bed, ſoon after they riſe, or about an hour 
_ after breakfaſt, as it agrees with the ſtomach, in- 
creaſing the quantity according to the effects produced. 
But as the waters. of this ſpring, when drank in ſmall 
quantities, are apt to produce coltiveneſs, this muſt de 
_ removed, either by increaſing the quantity, or changing 
the water for that of the Hot Bath; and, if this does no 
prove n ſmall doſes of tincture of Senna 
© muſt be occaſionally repeated. 1 
'* "When a fick perſon is ſubject to coſtiveneſs, is eaſily 
heated, and inclined to be feyeriſh, he ſhould be gently 
. ' purged with cooler, ſofter, and milder cathartics, joined 
with ſoap ; then drink the waters of the Hot Bath, and 
"if-they prove too heating, recourſe muſt be had to thoſe of 
the Croſs Bath, which are much cooler and more open- 
ing than- the former, and may be ſafely drank, when 
"thoſe from either of the other ſprings would be hurtful. 
As the lungs, in ſome gouty ons, are ſo yery ten- 
der, and eaſily inflamed, that there would be ſome dan- 
ger in drinking either apr waters — from the 
mp, they ought to de brought to e patient's ladg- 
75 und luft to ſtand about fix minutes, that their 
volatile and heating particles may have time to fly off; 
and then, by putting a ful of new milk into each 
glaſs, they 41 become ſtill ſafer, and more beneficial, 
ially the waters of the Croſs Bath. | 
ſmell, are of 


The waters of all the baths have a ſtrong 
a blueiſh colour, and emit a thin vapour. After long 
. oy depoſit a black mud, which is uſed, by 
way of cataplaſms, for local pains, and often proves of 
more ſervice than the waters themſelves. This mud they 
alſo depoſit on diftillation. HAT OO 
ond tens. The fins Gan begin wich Ape 

ind autumn. pring ſea 1 ril, an 
ends with June. The autumn ſeaſon begins with Sep- 
tember, and laſts till December; and ſome patients re- 
main here all the winter. In the ſpring, this city is 
moſtly ted for health, and, in the autumn, for 
-pleaſure, when at leaſt two thirds of the company come 

o partake of the amuſements of the place. In ſome ſea- 
fons, there have been no leſs than eight thouſand: people 
F 
f ma to ſu And to or- 

n ides. act 
I There are in this city a cathedral, and three pariſh- 
churches, The „or abbey-church, is a vene- 
rable pile, in the Gothic tafte, and has ſeveral ſuperb 


monuments. It is dedicated to St. Peter; and was be- 


un, in the 1137, by Dr. Oliver King, but not 
iſhed till 1612. ſtructure is ſmall, but iful ; 
and the inſide of the roof neatly wrought. In the middle 
is.a handſome tower, with a ring 8 and the 
eaſt window is ver cent, the principal 
front, which faces the welt, are the figures of ſaints and 
angels, aſcending and deſcending, in of a dream, 
by which Dr. Oliver King was induced to build this 
En Before it is a handſome ſquare area, but, of 
late 2 greatly deformed with houſes. This church 
ſtands upon he tl where there was former! 
temple, dedicated to Minerva, patroneſs of the baths. 
Two Roman inſcriptions are placed on the eaftern wal! 
of the church, but greatly defaced, The pariſh-churches 
are, St. James's, St. % and St. Michael's, each 
of which has a ring of but there is nothing re- 


markable in the building. | 

On the ſouth fide of the cathedral ſtood the abbey, 
ſome parts of which are. till remaining; but has long 
fince, been converted into lodgings, and honoured wi 
the reſidence of king James II. queen Mary, conſort to 
king William III. queen Anne, and her 3 
George prince of Denmark. It has lately greatly 
enlarged with private baths of different kinds, the hot- 
baths being filled with water, by means of pipes laid ta 


Eg Hack. ** | | 
The market-place is ſpacious and open, and ſupplied 
with the beſt of meat, fiſh, vegetables, fruits, &c. Over 


a Roman | 
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ported by twenty-one ſtone pillars. At the upper end of 
it are the pictures of the late prince Frederick, and his 
conſort the princeſs of Wales, being their preſent to the 
corporation, to whom had before given a filver cup 
and waiter, gilt. Round the hall hang the pictures of 
the members of the corporation, drawn at the expence of 
the late general Wade, one of their repreſentatives in 
| parliament, whoſe picture is placed over the entrance, 
And, at, the ſouth end, are two fine pictures of Mr. 
Pitt, now lord Chatham, and the late Mr. Allen. Here 
are alſo the pictures of the Britiſh king Coel, who is 
ſaid to have given the city its firſt charter; and of Edgar, 
one of the Saxon kings, who was crowned here. 

There are in this city a free-ſchool,, and two — 4 
ſchools; one for ſiſty boys, and the other for fifty girls, 
.who are cloathed and taught. Here is an * dedi- 
cated to St. John, and founded by Fitz-Joceline, biſhi 
of this ſee, in the twelfth century, for poor ſick 2 
who come hither for the beneſit of the waters, with a 
handſome chapel of white free-ſtone. Here is alſo an 
alms-houſe, called Ruſcot's Charity, and endowed, for 
the maintenance of twelve men and twelve women. 
Beſides which, there are other alms-houſes, chiefly ſup. 
ported by the chamber of the city, But what more pe- 
culiarly deſerves attention, is the General Hoſpital, the 
firſt ſtone of which was laid in 1738. It is a very com- 
modious building, one hundred in front, and ninety 
in depth, and will accommodate one hundred and fifty 
— It is intended for the reception of the ſick and 
[ 


ame from all of the kin and is ſupported b 
—— of — 


the generous ſubſcriptions 
reſorting to this city. h 

We have already obſerved, that the additional build- 
ings lately erected in this city are very grand and magni- 
ficent Theſe are principally found in Chandois-build- 
ings, Queen-ſquare, the North and South Parades, 


King's-mead-ſquare, Galloway- buildings, and the King's 


Circus. 


erected by the late famous Mr. Naſh, 
the of Modern Bath. On the 
lowing-iaferigtion : | 
| | 
6 
| Felicitar Refflitute. 
3 M. DCC. XXXV. | K 
In Memory of the happy Reſtoration of the Health 
« of the prince of Orange, by drinking the Bath Waters, 


Ih the Favour of 
« of Britain. 2735.” 


The North and South Parades, fituated near Orange- 
ſquare, are and noble, each being two hundred 
and ten feet in length, and fifty in breadth. Theſe two 
terraces, as well as the houſes, are founded upon arches, 
from tyenty-four to forty feet high. The area, which 
the. grand terrace ſurrounds, is called the Roman Forum, 
becauſe Agri the Roman general in Britain, built a 
forum on the-ſame ſpot of ground, in'the reign of Titus 
Veſpaſian; and from that work, the country round the 
hot-ſprings, in ſucceeding times, ebtained the name of 
„the Hundred of Bath Forum.” The houſes that in- 
cloſe this area, are of one uniform ſtructure, and crowned 
with a baluſtrade. | | | 

On the ſouth ſide of the city, on the banks of the 
river, is a moſt elegant ſquare. The principal fide of 
this ſquare, according to the original plan, was to have 
the appearance of but one houſe, though it was to have 


God, and to the extreme Joy 


the market-houſe is the town-hall, a ſpacious room, ſup» 


been divided into ſeveral. It is five hundred feet long, 
and the two wings are two hundred and fixty feet * 5 
n 


n each front are ſixty-three windows, and thirteen ih 
Aa wing. This Revs from the neighbouring 
hills, appears like one grand palace. It was at firſt in- 
tended to have been adorned with above three hundred 
columns and pilaſters of the Corinthian order. Upon 
the corner of every ſide, there was to have been a tower; 
and in every front, a center-houſe and pediment ; but, 
in executing the plan, it was judged proper to lay aſide 
the ornaments. In this ſquare is a ſuperb ball-room, 
in the form of an Egyptian hall, ninety feet long, and 

broad ; and an bly-room of the _ _ 
ſions, with a bowling-green and en. e ſou 
fide of this ſquare — brid — Avon, conſiſting 
of one arch, one hundred and twenty ſeet wide. 
Queen's-ſquare is ſituated without the walls, on the 
north-weſt fide of the city. It is a very elegant ſquare, 
with a fine chapel, and the area handſomely laid out, and 


incloſed with rails. | | 

In the center is a lofty obeliſk, ſeventy feet high from 
the pedeſtal, and terminated in a point. About fix feet 
above the pedeſtal, is the following inſcription : 


Conſort, 

In the Year M,DCC.XXXVIII, 
| This Obeliſk is erefted, 
By Richard Naſh, Efq; 


To the north of Queen's-ſquare is the King's Circus, 
one of the moſt elegant piles of building in Europe. It 
is of a circular form, and the houſes of one uniform 

and ſize. The fronts areenriched with columns 
of three different orders; the ground-floor with the Do- 


„ and is to be called Cet. 
n 2 word, the new buildings al- 
amazing, and 


Ons. 5 ; 
 Theftone with which theſe fine buildings are erected, | 
is dug out of quarries upon Charlton-down, and was, 
during Mr. Allen's lifetime, brought from thence, down 
A bill, on four-wheel carriages of a particular form 
ay _—_— The * of caſt iron, broad and 
5 with a groove in perimeter, to k them 
on pieces of wood fixed in the 2 
moved down the hill, without the help of horſes, 
loaded with four or five tons weight of ſtone. The mo- 
tion was regulated 


| | Lane gre ——ů 
more or leſs on the hinder wheels, as occaſion required. 


aſide, he artificial road uſed only as a private one for 
common wheel-carri 
and the ſtone ſent to 

The ſtone, when firſt, taken out of theſe quarries, 
not ſo white and hard as that of Portland; but, after bei 
expoſed, for a conſiderable time, to the air, it becomes ſuf- 

ficiently hard to anſwer all the 
| This ſoftneſs gives it a yery particular ad 


” 


as it is 


for all the ornamental parts of architecture, 
for which purpoſe there are ſhops and artificers conſtantly 
„ 243-4 £265 his 53 

Near the ſummit of Char]ton-hill, where the ſtone juſt 
mentioned is dug, ſtands the ſeat of the late Ralph 


ſtatuary, &c. 
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But, ſince the death of Mr. Allen, theſe carriages are laid 


ages, to the houſe and adjacent hill ; | 
ath, in-four-wheeled waggons, by | 


is| 


ſes of building. | 
eaſily wrought with edge-tools, and faſhioned, in a lathe, | 


. 
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Allen, Eſq; It is called Prior-park, and commands a 
proſpect as delightful as it is poſſible for the imagination 
to conceive; thevity of Bath being the principal*ob- 
jeR, and towards which the principal front of the ſtruc- 
ture is turned. The feat conſiſts of a houſe in the cen- 
ter, two pavilions, and two wings of offices, all united 
1 and forming a continued curve of building, 
about one thouſand feet long in front, of which the houſe 
itſelf takes up about one hundred and fifty feet. It is of 
the Corinthian order, elevated on a ruſtie baſement, and 
crowned with a baluſtrade; the center advancing for- 
ward, and making one of the largeſt and moſt correct 
hexaſtyle porticoes in the kingdom. The order in- 
eludes two ſtories, and the houſe has fifteen windows in 
length. The portico, together with a Corinthian hall 
in the principal ſtory, a chapel, on the ſame floor, of the 
Ionic order, ſupporting the Corinthian, and a Corin- 
thian gallery extending over the hall, and the rooms on 
each ſide of it all an bed with free-ſtone, compoſe the 
beauties and curioſities of the whole pile; which, from 
the north terrace of the Royal Forum in Bath, appears 
with very great advantage, from its beautiful and lofty 
ſituation on the fide of the mountain, A 

The gardens to this ſeat conſiſt of two terraces, and 
two flopes, lying before the north front of the houſe, 
with ſerpentine walks made through a little coppice, 
opening to the weſtward of theſe flopes; hut theſe are 
adorned with vaſes, and other ornaments in tone-work 
and the afluence of water is ſo great, that it-is received 
at different places, after many little agreeable falls, at 
the head of one of which is a ſtatue of Moſes, in-an 
attitude of admiration, which, it is natural to ſuppoſe; 
muſt-have ſeized the mind of that great legiſlator, on 
his beholding the waters guſhing from the rock, after 
his ſtriking it with his rod. The winding walks were 
made-with great labour; and, though no broader than 
for two or three to walk a-breaſt, yet, in ſome places, 
they appear with little cliffs on one fide, and with ſmall 
precipices on the other. Theſe ioulars de 
conſidered as beauties ; but the rides made through the 
adjoining lands, exhibit, in abundance, the 
real beanties of nature; and the terrace formed above 
the houſe, near the ſummit of the hill, may be placed 
in competition with the work ever made in 
4 to adorn a ſeat. On this terrace is a ſtatue of 
the late marſhal Wade. | 

Perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed with ſeein 
the — lines, which we have borrowed from Mrs. 
Chandler's deſcription of Bath, as they relate to the 
gardens of this ſeat, and are inſcribed to Mr. Allen. 


Thy taſte refin'd appears in yonder wood, 

Not nature tortur'd, but by art improy'd ; 

Where cover'd walks with open — * meet, 

An area here, and there an open ſeat. 

A thouſand ſweets in mingled odour fſoß, ;p 

From' blooming flow'rs, which on the borders grow. 

In numerous the murm'ring waters thrill, 

Uniting all, obedient to thy will, | 

Till by thy art in one canal combin'd, 

They thro' the wood in various mazes Wind; 

From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 

In bold caſcades, and laſh the rugged ftone. 

But, here their fury loſt, the calmer ſcene 

Delights the ſofter muſe, and ſoul ſerene: 

An ample baſon, center of the place, 

In lymph tranſpareat, holds the ſcaly race ; 

Its glaſfy face from ev'ry ruffle free, | 

RefleQts the image of each neighbouring tree; 

On which the feather'd choir's melodious throng, 

7 — inſpir'd, unite in tuneful ſong; _ n; 

heir tuneful ſong the echoing woods-reſound, 
And falling waters add a ſolemn ſound :. 

Sure this the Muſes haunt ; *tis hallow'd 


| 


— - 


” 


n 


ground. 
About the 676, king Oſrie built a nunnery in 
Bath, but the Wuctüte wo ſome time after, deſtroyed: 
by the Danes. The church of the nunnery, dedicated 
to St. Peter, was, however, afterwards rebuilt, about 
the year 775, by king Offa, who placed ſecular canons 
in it; but king Edgar removed them, and, about the 
. year 


— 
7 


And he urg' da 
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year 970, placed an abbot and convent of Benedictine 
monks in their room; and theſe continued here till the 
diſſolution, when the revenues of the monaſtery were va- | 
lued at fix hundred and ſeventeen pounds, , two Aren 
And three-pence. . 

-Bath being environed with hills, w_ a river r winding 
between them through the middle of a rich valley, the 
meadows on each ſide the ſtream afford d ne 
Walks; and, if you mount the hills on: horſeback; the 
country affords the moſt delightful rides that can pollbly] 

be conceived. 
The acceſs to. the hills! grows every day better, by che 
prudence and good management of the commiſſioners of 
the turnpike roads; ſo that, though few people cared 
formerly to keep coaches at Bath, yet the uſe of carriages 
has greatly increaſed. of late years... Before the firſt turn- 
Pike act was obtained, the direct road to Lanſdown was. 
10 ſteep, that queen Anne was extremely terrified in 
ing up: her coachman ſtopping to give his horſes breath, 
and the coach wanting a-drag-itaff,, it ran back, in ſpite 
of all the coachman's-{kill ;- nor could he, for ſome time, 
bring his horſes to pull together, till ſome of the ſervants, 
by putting their ſhoulders to the wheels, ſtopped them by 
main ſorce. | 

The weekly markets at Bath are held on Wedneſdays 
and, Saturdays: beſides which, there are two annual fairs, 
held on the third of February, and the twenty=ninth of | 
June, for the ſale of cattle. 

Near the top of Lanſdown, already mentioned, is a 
ſpring of excellent water, which is conveyed, in pipes, to 
moſt parts of the city. The view, from this hill is 
enchanting; and is equalled by few in this 77741 which 
abounds i in beautiful proſpects. 

On the brow of this hill is a 8 ereQted, by 
— of the late lord Lanſdown, to the honour of Sir 
Bevil Granville, his lordſhip's anceſtor, who was killed 
here on the fifth of July 1643, in a battle between him 
and Sir William Waller. he monument is erected as 
near as poſſible to the ſpot where that brave gentleman 
was killed; and, on >a 2 ſide of it, is the r 
inſcription ; 27391: £32 | 24 -i7 Aire 4 
OC WM 
| Conqueſt or Jeath: was _ ble thought, fo fire. 
Either o ercomes, or does itſelf expite. 
His courage work'd like flames, caſt heat NE: 
Here, there, on this, on that fide, none = out, 
Nor any pike in that renowned. ſtand 
But took new 57 from his aſpiring hands _ | 
Soldier encou d ſoldier; man urg'd man, | 807 
af, ſo much example can; 13 
Hurt upon hurt, wound upon wound did call, 
He was the mark, the butt, the aim of 19 * 
His ſoul this While retir d from cell to cell, 
At laſt flew up from all, and then he fell. 
But the devoted Rand enrag'd the more = IND 
From that bis fate, ply d hotter than before, 
And proud to fall with him, ſworn not to yield, 
ach ſought an honouf'd grave, and: won the IF : 
Thus he being fall'n, his Actions fought ane w, 
And the dead conquet'd, whilſt the Iving flew. vi X 
Thus flain thy valiant anceſtor did lic, 


2 


: 


= 


— #5 


: * 


When his one bark a navy did defy 
When now encompaſs d ro 71195 the AE 263 ſtood 3 
And bath*d his pinnace | in conquering 1 „„ 


Till all che purple current a 
He fell, and made the waves his 1 9 1 

| Where ſhall the'next fam'd Granville's aſhes ſtand? 755 
Thy grandſire fills the ſea, and thou the land. | 


'd and ſpent, 


About a mile to the er of, the ci of B hi is a. uarry | 
of hard ſtone, 'moſt? wed. eg LIE ds, Th re- 
markable for many ſorts of curious ; foſſil ſubſtances UA 
ate conſtantly "found bere, particularly ſeveral forts ; of 
ells, ſome of which are very black and glofly, and yery 
idently grow here, the whole rock being a gradual pe- 
trifaction of the earth in that part, as is Tuffciently evi- 

dent from ſeveral pieces of wood, and other matter, being 
found at the de 5 of ſixteen feet and * below the ſur-, 
fate of the folid rock.” 


n chat manufacture, at one time; and every child be- 
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ney, near the banks of the F rome, to Philip's Nortan; and, 
in our way, paſſed through the village of_Henton Where 
there was formerly a monaſtery of Carthuftan monks, 
removed hither | from Hetborn, WI eſter flir, i 
Ela, counteſs of Saliſbury, reli to liam 29 
who began a monaſtery for them, in het ck Here, 
year 1227, and finiſhed it in 1232. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, St. John the el and All Saints; 
and was rated, on the ſuppreſſion 6öf religious Rouſes, at 
two hundred and forty- eight pounds, nineteen ſhillings 
and two- pence per anuum. 

Near the lane leading to this place from Bath, there 
was a battle between the forees of king Jatptes IL. and 
thoſe of the duke of Monmouth, in which the Let id 
che advantage; and, had they purſued it, would have 
gained ,a complete victory. An old elm, ſtanding a 
few miles diſtant from the above field of battle, Afforded 
a ſad teſtimony of the event of the Yuke's enterprise, for 
it was almoſt covered with the heads and limbs bf the 
unfortunate perſons engaged in thei düke's cauſe, - 
ſuffered by the rr of che "reel f ind infamnoas fee. 
feries. BILE Bhs I 

Philip” „Norton is 2 ſinall market-town, = four 
miles from Bath, and one hundred and four from Lon- 
don. It has a very good — — "bk Thurſday, and 
three annua] fairs; vlz. the twehty ay —fuſt of March, for 
cattle and cloth; the twenty ev of March, for 
cloth; the firſt of May, fer — Kc. and the twenty- 
ninth 'of Auguſt "for, odttle and eisth. 1 The fair on the 
firſt of May is reckoned to be as great, for a wholeſale 
trade, as moſt one day fairs in England. 

Frome-Selwood is a large market-t 
the river Frome, in that part of the 
formerly called — r 
and ninety- nine from! Lenden. 

It was formerly governed by a bali, and now, by 
two cohſtables, choſen annually at the cdurtfeet'sf the 
lord of the manor. It is larger than many cities; but the 
ſtreets are very irregular. There is only one adde dei 


ituated on 
Mehich was 
iles — ts Bath, 


ſpacious: one! indeed, with a ring of ſic 5 be 
and a fine organ; bot there are ſiæ or "ſeven; meetihg- 
houſes for proteſtant diſſentets, two of which 190 built We 
free ſtone, and as large and handſome, petbape, As a 
edifice iof that kind in England. 'Nor” far from tlie 
church is a free ſchool; and, at ſome diſtance, an altns- 
houſe, or rather work-houſe, with a chapel belonging to 
it. Here is alſo a fine ſtone bridge over the Frome, . 
which riſes in the adjacent foreſt, and falls intg the Aon 
about two miles to the eaſtward of Bath. n s 
The number of inhabitants are computeſ at Sa 

ouſand, Who carry on a very large tmanufactur of 
18 cloth. About the beginning of tlie preſent cen- 
T. ſeyen waggons uſed- to go from hence every werk 
to London, each of which carried one hundred and ry 
pieces of cloth to Blackwellchall; every piece of * 
being valued at fourteen pounds, one 2 other, 
made the 1 9 to 1 hundredth fans 550 ids 
a etween forty and fift rs ago, re 25 e- 
— for carding of kr for Yen 86 Were made 
here, than in all Lag — beſides. Here were then no 
leſs than twenty maſter card-makers, one of whom em- 
ployed four hundred perſons, men, women, and chi laren, 
tween: ſix and ſeveri years of age ebuldl earn half à crown 
a week. The eloths chiefly wer N. here, ate 
medleys, of ſeven or eight ſpillings a yard. This town 
has been long fumous for its ym, hc which they Keep 
to a great age, and is generally preferred by the gentry in 
the neighbour hood to the wines of France and ortupal, 

A monaſtery was founded here by qr”, 1 4 
cated to the Wag Mary, beſore — . Ear 70 
ſuppoſed to haue been deſtoyed' by 75 on 450 
o mention of it afterithat — 

Here are two weekly markers, — OD linea and 
Rtorday,: and four annual fairs, viz. the twenty fourth 
of February, and the twenty-fecond of July, for. cattle 
|; cheeſe ;; the-twenty-fourtly bf September for theele, 

the twenty-fifth. of Noyember for cattle and cheeſe. 
About two miles to the north-eaſt of this town; Hes 


: ' Leaving 1 the famous ity of Bath, we 17 our co 


- ». — . 
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village of eee, 'there was forrherly” An 
15138 22 1. 2:13 is „ 11 PALM hermitage 


S MER S 
hergiage or all priory, founded by William, the ſon 
O 


«fery, ſome time before the year 121. It was de- 
ho to St, Stephen, and iphahized by monks ef ;the 
order of St. Auguſtine. At the diſſolution of religious: 
houſes, it was, valued at fix pounds, five ſhillings and 
8 82985 per annum, | Sit 3 

In cur road. from Frome to Bruton, we paſſed by 
Charter-houſe, ſituated in the foreſt of Selwood, where: 
there was formerly a nunnery | h ; 
Ga e fe land, in the year 1181, a houſe 
of that order was erected here, 28 the firſt in this 
kingdom. t was built NN by, Henry II. and de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, John 
ſaints. It continued, till e when, its 1eve- 


ſhillings per Aan, — r 
A uton is a well-built, 1 R. ſituated 
on the banks of the river Eru, or, Bry,-one hundred and 
den wiles from: Tandon. _ I has a large handſome: 
church, a good free ſchool, founder by Edward VI. and 
a flately dee conſiſting of the ruins of 2 priory. 
re is a fine ſtane- bridge ver the river Brug and the 
town carries on à good trade in ſerges, ſtockings, malt, 
and other commodities. Qyer the market-houts.is a ſpa- 
cious hall, whefe — rpms are ſometimes held 
for the eaſtern diviſion of the county. . -r 1 
e the year roo, Allmer, ei of Cornwall, huilt 
a religious houſe heie for e e anged 
into black canons by William Mobun, earl of Somerſet, 
in the reign: of king Stephen. This priory, in the bes 
gianing of reign FH ary VIII. was converted into 
an abbey by the intereſt of William Gilbert." the prior. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, at 
the diſſolution, with revenues, to the amount of four 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds, fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence per annum. Of this ſtructure there are ſtill ſome 
remains, which are now converted into an alms-houſe. 
This town has a weekly market on Saturday; and two 
annual fairs for the ſale of cattle; the firſt held on the 
fourth of May, and the ſecond on the ninetecnth of Sep- 


tember. 
At Alford, ſituated on the banks of the river Bru, 
about two miles from Bruton, is a mineral ſpring of a 
urging nature, no ways inferior to thoſe of Epſom-in 
urry. It is ſent to many places at a conſiderable dif- 
tance, and very much eſteemed. 

At — 4 or Staffordel, near Bruton, there was 
formerly a ſmall priory of canons of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, ſaid to have been built by Sir William Zouch. It 
was dedicated to St. James, and annexed, in the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of Henry VIII. to the priory of 
Taunton. | 

Caſtle Carey was the next place we viſited. It is one 
hundred and twenty-five miles diſtant from London, and 
has its name from a caſtle, at firſt belonging to a family 
of the name of Carey. This caftle was afterwards: forti- 
fied, and defended by William Lovel, its owner, for-the 
empreſs Maud, againſt king Stephen. F 7 

Here is a market on Tueſday ; and three annual fairs, 
held on the Tueſday after Mid-Lent Sunday, the firſt of 
— and Whitſun Tueſday, for the ſale of bullocks 
an 


Wincaunton, It is a conſiderable market-town, and 
ſituated near one of the ſources of the river Stour, one 
hundred and twelve miles from London. The greater 
part of this town was deſtroyed by fire in the month of 
April 1747. Hire is a pretty conſiderable manufacture; 
and a very good market for corn, cheeſe, and cattle, on 
Wedneſday ; and an annual fair on Eaſter Tueſday. 

Yeovil, which we next viſited, is a very large mar- 
ket- town, ſituated on the banks of the river Ivel, one 
hundred and twenty-three miles from London.. It is 
governed by à portreve, and twelve burgeſſes, who hold 
a court of record every three weeks, and have lands out 
upon leaſes. 

The town is large, tho' the ſtreets are narrow, and 
the houſes, in general, mean; but the church is capa- 
cious, and has a ring of fix deep bells. Here is alſo a 


: and, on the Carthuſian 


eep. 
About five miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſtle-Carey, ftands | 
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] cloathed. The reat road to Cornwall runs through this 
town, which is furniſhed with ſeveral . 


Here is à conſiderable manufacture of cloth; but that 


of gloves is the principal. Here are many rich tradeſ— 


men; and fo conſiderable a market, on Friday, for corn, 
cheeſe, hemp, flax, linen, fail-cloth, and other com- 


modities, that S dbought to return as much money as 


any market in the county, - 


lambs, hogs, and wool; and the ſecond on the ſeven- 


—T 


Avon to about five miles beyond Porlockz not above fift 
miles in length. The coaft is very 92 | 


eat the middle of the channel, and about fifteen 


miles below. the mouth of the Avon, is. a ſmall iſland, 
called the Flat-holmes. .. It is about two miles in length, 
and one in breadth, having a light-houſe erected near its 
ety of ſhips coming up 
About four or five miles to the ſouthward of the have 


ſouthern extremity, for 
the F 


iſland, is another, called. the Steep-bolmes, from its be- 
ing much higher land than the former. It is about a 
mile in length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
Neither are inhabited, except by the perſoris who take 
care of the light-houſe on the former. ; 
On the rocks of this coaſt, eſpecially between Dunſter 
and Watchet, great quantities of the Lichen Marinus, or 
ſea-liverwort, generally called Laver, are found, The 
RY inhabitants gather this herb when the tide 
is outz and, after cl and pickling it, ſend it to 
moſt of the large towns in the county, particularly to 
Bridgewater, Bath, and Briſtol, and even ſome to Lon- 
don. It is of a pleaſant taſte, very nouriſhing, and a 
good antiſcorbutic, 
The water riſes, on this coaſt, from thirty to thirty- 
ſix feet, on ſpring-tides, and runs in a rapid man- 
ner ; and, in neap-tides, from eighteen to twenty-two. 


Of the InnaniTAnTs of Somerſetſhire, 


The inhabitants of this county, eſpecially in the in- 
land parts, are plain, honeſt, and hoſpitable, but unpo- 
liſhed, and reſerved in converſation. They entertain a 
kind of indifference for the reſt of the world, owing, 
probably, to the good opinion they entertain of their own 
portion of it. In the large towns, where their manners 
are poliſhed by converſation and intercourſe with ſtran- 
gers, they are polite, eaſy, and affable; addicted to com- 
merce and trade; and rarely omit any opportunity that 
offers of enriching themſelves. . 


Curious PLANTS found in Somerſetſhire. 


Madder, Rubia, found plentifully among the rocks 
about Briſtol, It is remarkable, that the Dutch, after 
the hard froſt in the year 1739-40, when all the madder 
in the low countries was deſtroyed, came hither, and 
collected the roots of this uſeful herb, and planted them 
in their own fields, from whence the greater part of our 
manufactures are now _ | 
Sweet-cane, Calamus Aromaticus, found in many of 
the watery parts of this county. 
Maiden-hair, Adiamthum, found in ſevetal parts of 
the county, particularly among the rocks near the hot 
II 


well. 

7 "oy Rhubarb, Rumex, found in the fields near 
eovil. 

Birds- foot, Ornithopus, found plentifully on moſt of 


Pw for thirty boys, who are both taught and 


the dry commons and heaths of this county. 
* 2 ” Bugloſs, 


; Here are alſo two annual fair; the firſt held on the 
twenty-eighth of June, for borſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
5 teenth of November, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and 
DAR alia All. | lam n e r 8 E e 
| Remiarhs on the Sta Coaurs of Somerſetſhire. | 


The {2a-coaſts of Somerſetſhire are cotifined in a very - 
narrow compaſs, extending only from the mouth of the 


low hands and very few ſhips come to an anchor on this 
— except ſuch as are bound up ſome of the rivers or 
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loſs, Aachuſa, found on the ſides of the hills 
near Bath. i 
Viper's Bugloſs, Echium, found on the ſides of chalky 
downs in ſeveral parts of this county. | As 
Teazle, Dipſacut, cultivated, in great quantities, 
near Axbridge and Wrinto © 
' Broad-leaved Plantain, Plantags, found in Kr 
the paſture - grounds of this county, particularly about 
Somerton. | . 
| Crow-foot, Ranunculus, found in many of the mea- 
dows and paſture-grounds. 5 n 
Aſh - coloured ground Liverwort, Lichen territris ci- 


nereus, Ray, found on moſt of the commons and heaths | 


in this county. . 33 
Common broad - leaved Liverwort, Lichen petræus lati- 
folius, froe hepatica fontana, C. B. found on the ſides of 
wells, and in moiſt ſhady places, not only on the ground, 
but alſo on ſtones, bricks, and wood,  ' Wen 
The ter Burnet, or 


Sanguiſerba ſpicir ovatis, Hort. Cliff." found in moiſt mea- 


dows and paſture-grounds about 80 n and Glaſton- 
be greater and leſſer Burnet Saxifrage, Pimpinelle | 


folits pinnatis, &c. © 

The firſt is found in chalky woods, and on the banks 
of rivers, in many parts of this county, eſpecially in the 
neighbourhood of Yeovil; and the ſecond in dry and 

upland paſtures. V ie Fass e 
Spoon 
of this plant, called the common or round- leaved Scurvy- 
graſs, and the fea ſcurvy· graſs, are found in this county; 


s O MEN SR TS HI E. 


in places overflowed 


Burnet with oval ſpikes, 


— 


wort, or ſcurvy-graſs, Cochlearia. Fwo ſorts 


the former on moſt parts of the ſea- ſnore, and the latter 
H & + : ” : . : ; + av ; " : of +” * 
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in ſalt marſhes. We found plenty of it in the marſhes 
near the mouth of the Parret © © , 
Flowering Ruſh, Butomut, found in ſtanding waters 
in many parts of this county. © 5 
;  Soapwort, Saponaria, found 
of Somerſetſhire, _. | 
Sea- lavender, Limonium, found, in great quantities 
the ſea. tl 1 . 
-wormwood,  Ab/enthium, found in 
ſalt marſhes near the mouth of the Parret. 


plentifully in various parts 
plenty on the 


Lent, lag tÞs debt Tis 1 3 
Angus Coins, &c. found in Somerſetſhire. 
Not many years ſince, an urn was dug up at Win- 
caunton; full of Roman coins; another 5 Full of the 
ſame money, was diſcovered at Wevelſcomb; and half 2 
peck of the ſame coin was found on making incloſures 


round fields near Beacon-aſh, a little above Sutton. At 


'Liddiard Lawrence; ſituated between Biſhops Liddiard and 


| | weigh- 
ing fixty pounds, was dug up in the year 1666. On 
near Bruton, a piece of 
4 one — nine — three inches and a half 
broad, and three inches thick, weighin pounds, 
| Somerſetſhire lies in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells, 
and in the province of Canterbury; and ſends eighteen 
members to parliament; two knights of the ſhire for the 
county, two citizens for each of the cities of Briſtol, 
Bath, and Wells; and two burgeſſes for each of the five 
following boroughs, Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, Milborn- 
port, Minehead, and Taunton. 8 
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bounded on the north by Wiltſhire and Somerſet- 
Te; on the welt, by Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire ; 
on the eaſt, by Hampſhire ; and on the ſouth, by the 
Engliſh channel. It is about fifty miles in length, from 
eaſt to welt, on the ſea-coaſt, but not above forty in ti 
inland parts; about forty in breadth, one hunc red arid 
fifty in circumference; and, according to Mr. Temple- 
man's ſurvey, contains nine hundred and fifty- nine ſquare 
miles. In this county are thirty-four hundreds, twenty- 
two market-towns, two hundred and thirty-ſix pariſhes, 
ſix caſtles, about ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two thouſand 
acres, twenty-five thouſand houſes, and one hundred and 
thirty-two thouſand inhabitants. It is divided into five 
Deanaries of Bridport, containing 48 pariſhes. 


Dorcheſter 45: 

117 Whitchurch 55 
Pimpera . 
Shafton 56 


The archdeacon of Dorſet has the juriſdiction of the 
vhole dioceſe of Briſtol, in which this county is entirely 
included. Dorcheſter, which lies near the middle of it, 
is one hundged and twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt from 
London. 4 vs A cages = bi N 
„NIV R 8. 
The principal rivers are, the Stour, the Frome, the 
Piddle, the Lyddon, the Duliſh, and the Allen. 
The Stour riſes from three ſources, in Somerſetſhire ; 
the firſt near Wincaunton, the ſecond near Pen, and 
the third near More-park. The ſecond and third of 
theſe ſtreams unite, ſaon after their entering Dorſetſhire, 
in Gillingham foreſt, where the Stour becomes a conſi- 
derable river, and directs its courſe nearly towards the 
| ſouth, to Fifehead, near which it is Joined by the ſtream 
from Wincaunton. About two miſes and a half below 
the above junction, it receives the waters of the Lyddon; 
and about half a mile farther, is joĩned by the Duliſh, 
flowing, with a full ſtream, under the bridge at Sturmiſter 
Newton. Here it makes a [e. bend, and directs 
its courſe to the fouth-eaſt, waſhing the town of Bland- 
ford, and receiving, at Wimboutn-minſfter, the waters 
of the Allen. About four miles below- its junction with 
the Allen, it leaves Dorſetſhire, and falls into the Engliſh | 
channel at Chriſtchurch, a borough-town of Hampſhire 
The Frome riſes from ſeveral ſprings in the weſtern 
parts of Dorſetſhire ; the principal of which is near Ever- 
ſhot, and directs its courſe almoſt due weſt, paſſes under 
Framton bridge, waſhes the town of Dorcheſter, and 
falls into a bay of the Engliſh channel, called Pool- 
haven, near Wareham. pets | ak dd 
The Piddle riſes at the foot of a large ridge of hills 
near Alton, direQting its courſe almoſt due ſouth about 
five miles, when it makes a ſerpentine bend, ard flows to 
the eaſtward, to a ſmall village called Hyde, a little 
above which it receives a conſiderable brook, riſing near 
Middleton. From thence it continues its courſe about 
fix miles farther, and falls into Pool-haven, near the 
mouth of the Frome. | . 8 
The Lyddon riſes on the weſtern ſide of a ridge of 
hills in Buckland hundred, and continues running, in a 
northern direction, about five miles, to Bagborough, 
where it is joined by a conſiderable brook, and falls into 
the Stour a little above Sturmiſter Newton, as we have 
already mentioned. : 
The Duliſh riſes near Iberton, and after flowing about 
four miles, in a northern direction, falls into the Stour 
at Sturmiſter Newton. 


D ORSETSHIR E, or the county of Dorſet, is 


in the 


The Allen riſes near a village called St. Andrew- 
Glifſet, in the northern parts of Dorſetſhire ; and after 
flowing about ten miles through the country, in a ſou- 
thern direction, falls into the Stour near Wimbourn- 
minſter. as 

All theſe rivers afford plenty of fiſh, but the tench and 
eels of the Stour are particularly excellent. 


' Remarks on the IxE AND Navicartion of Dorſetſhire. | 


The firſt bay of the ſea, where ſhips may ride in ſafety, 
is called. Pool-hayen. The entrance is but narrow, and 
near the middle of it lies an ifle; called Brankſey liland, 
on which there is a caſtle. A bar or bank of ſand, hav- 
ing only ten or eleven feet water on it at low water, 
ſtretches itſelf acroſs the mouth of the harbour. The 


tide riſes about ſix feet perpendicular, but flows twice in 


twelve hours, occaſioned by the ebb coming out of the 
channel between the Iſle of Wight and the main land. 


| When ſhips are within the bar, there is room ſufficient 


for them to come to an anchor. The ſhores on both 
ſides are ſteep, though the chaniiel is but narrow ; and 
booms are placed all along the eaſt fide of it, for marks 
to direct the pilot in failing up. or down the channel. 
Small veſſels go up to Wareham ; but the larger ſtop in 


| the bay, where there is very good anchor-ground, and 


ſafe riding. 1 
Swanage Bay, a little to the northward of the high- 
land of St. Albans, called Peveral Point, is 4 good toad 
in weſterly and ſoutherly winds. But the. ſmall river 
which falls into the bay near Swanage, is not navigable, 
but witk the tide, for ſmall craft, | 
The mouth of the Wey, on which the town of Wey- 
mouth ſtands, is only navigable with the tide, the veſſels 
at the quay lying a-ground at low water, ſo that ſhips of 
large burden cannot enter the hayen. On the ſouth ſide 
is a mould, or pier of ſtone; ſtrongly built, and of the 
utmoſt ſerviee to the harbour, which would otherwiſe be 
ſoon rendered of no uſe to navigation. | 
The mouth of the river, on which Bridport is ſituated, 
was once an excellent harbour, but has long been chcaked 


up with ſand; ſo that all attempts to recover it have 


proved abortive, and it now hardly deſerves the name of 
a port. Nature has, however, formed a very commodi- 
ous place for a harbour here; and could any method be 


found out to prevent the ſands from driving in hither, 


and removing thoſe already accumulated, it would be 


one of the beſt harbours on the ſouthern coaſt of Eng- 


land- for trading veſſels : but this is rather to be wiſhed 
for than expected, however advantageous it might prove 
to the nation in general, and the town of Bridport in 
particular. The fiſhermen. of Bridport take here ſuch 
uantities of mackerel during the ſeafon, that it has been 
ometimes found neceſlary to ſet proper watches; to pre- 
vent the farmers in the adjacent parts from manuring 
their lands with them, Jeſt the ſmell of ſuch a number of 
putrid fiſh ſhould affect the air, and prove fatal both to 
themſelves and their neighbours: "Py, 
About two miles wil of Bridport is a ſmall village, 
called Chediak, fituated at the mouth of a little river, the 
mouth of which is a tide-haven for ſmall veſſels, where 
they lie a: ground at low water.. Box op 
our miles ſtill farther to the weſtward; the little rivet 

Char falls into the ſea, forming a harbour for ſmall veſ- 
ſe!'s, which go up to Charmouth, a ſmall town about a 
mile from the ſea. The Danes were here totally routed 
by the Engliſh ; and hither king Charles II. retired after 
the battle of Worcefter, with a deſign to procure a paſ- 
ſage into France; but being ſuſpected by the captain of 
the veſſel, he withdrew to Saliſbury. 

- Two miles farther to the weſt is Lime, Lime Regis, 
| of 
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or King' s Lime, ſituated at the mouth of a ſmall river. | 
Its harbour, called the Cobb, has been, of late years, 

reatly improved, at the expence of ſeveral eminent and 
— merchants; and is ſo well ſecured againſt all 
the attacks of tempeſtuous weather, not only by a lofty | 


and thick ſtone wall, to a confiderable diſtance into the | 
trees, that there | 


but alſo by a great number of lo 
is hardly hich ancther to be maker y all his majeſty's 
dominions. The wall, or pier-head, already mentioned, 
is broad enough for and warehouſes ; one of 
the latter belongs to the officers of he cuſtoms, 

There is not, in this whole county, one river rendered 
navigable by art; nor indeed any that would be 
of ſufficient advantage to the county, to induce perſons 
to undertake it, de 0 the Freme, which mi 1 
rendered navigable from Wareham to Dorcheſter, and 
could not fail of paying the neceſfary expences: at the 
ſame time, it woul 
the county, by reviving the manufactures which for- 


merly flouriſhed here. 
nn $ 011. 
The air of this county, which th, has boon otien 


ed 
the garden of England, is, in healthy. 
the hills a Comet bar, but mild and. Ole: fant in 


AND 


the valleys, and near the coaſt The foil is = and. 
fertile: the northern part, 7 from the ſouthern hy 
an almoſt continued ridge of halls, 9 was formerly 


covered with woods, but now i cellent paſture | m 
- 26k 1 5 cattle, bein watered by many ſtreams which 
ugh beautiful meadows. The ſouthern 4 755 
wr fab — mit chiefly of fine downs, feed 
number of ſheep, remarkable both for the 
—_ _ — the fineneſs of their wool. vallies 
fruitful in corn, flax and hemp, the at 

a ubich ion eee 
Britiſh dominions. 

go ws Bll extenſion monks. of very $06 tanber, 
which Rs Soon IP in the northern 
the county, extremely well; 2nd ſame very cnn 
POO have been lately made here. 


Remarks on the HusBanDRY of Dorſetſhice. 
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prove of the greateſt advantage to | 


nE. 
than it is, eſpecially as they keep ſuch large flocks of 
ſheep. Thoſe we ſaw looked very well; and man 
fields were hoed according to the practice of the new huf. 
bandry, and promiſed fair to produce excelleat crope. 


Tank and MANUFACTURES. 


This county has conſiderable manufaQures, both of 
woollen and linen, though the on r — bed — as it 
was ſome ago. heir 
8 3 corn, cattle, wool, ang fone, 85 
great quantities of which, eſpecially of the three latter, 
are continually ſent from hence into aber, ties. | 
Fe e is alſo carried on at the ſea- 


PQ 
e-regis, n. and Pol; "and the 2 ants 
oli he ov ey s, keep man 
ſbips employed i in l 1 7 dla Wee 


Bonoucn and Manxxr Towns. 


The Sel pleca wo viſta in this county vow Shorborn, 
ſituated on the poſt-road from London to Exeter, one 
hundred and eighteen miles diſtant from the former. 92 
is divided by the river Ivel into two parts, and diſtin · 
uiſhed by the names of Sherborn aſtletown. The 
Er hack has its name from a caftle built here by Roger, the 
third biſhop of Saliſbury ; but RE Stephen? incenſed at 
the bi s pride, ſeized it, and jt remained in the 
hands of his ſucceſſors till the Jour 7 : 350, when it was 

— from the crown by Robert Wyvil, a biſhop 
than his this legrning. 


I for OI Cal 
This caſtle was the firſt that way way formally ebeges in — 
eivll wars between king Charles J. his parliament 

e | and alſo the laft that held gut for the king, 


Sherborn was made a biſhop's ſee in the year 504, a ty 
| Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons ; and — — 
till the eleuenth century, when it was 
oprick of war and removed to 
ick, this 
Ty | pill 


Ih di 


ſat here ſucceſſivel 
_— to the binn 

Saliſbury Lo — 7 I 
coun ne 


eſe it it 55 eve 


Agriculture, E is principally conſined to | tants at the refor 

the vallies, where they have, in good crops of | and, preny | 
corn. Their courſe: of huſbandry is, in general, 1. fal- pels, ftuated . down cher „ In a quar- 
low; 2. wheat; 3. barley; 4. oats, peaſe, beans, or | rel that neh happened r 
tares. Or, 1. 3 2. Wheat; 3. barley; 4. clover, || the monks, a great part of the church was burnt, and 
or .rye-graſs for two years, ey plow three ar four | the former were obliged to repair it. Near the e 

times for wheat, ſow about three buſhels upon an acre, | from the porch, lie interred. Ethelbald and Ethelbert, 
ind reckon three quarters a middling crap. We were | two » Who lived about two hundred years 
told-by a very intelligent farmer, that four quarters and | before the conqueſt; and in one of the iſles is a ſuperb 
a half is not uncommon. For barley, they plow from monument, erected to the memory of John Digby, eau! 
once to thrice, ſow four buſhels on an acre, and reap | of Briſtol, who died in the year 1688, and is ſaid to have 
three "Hake » colt upwards of fifteen nm hp unds, the .tower 


labourer has ten-pence a day the whale 
cept in harveſt, when he is allowed one 1 9 


-Pence. — — eg Geo 


ve Hhillings per acre ; for mam 3 and 


i or mowing gras, os Billing 


— and incorporated together, 
ary i our . SS to their great ad- 


The farms here are unequal, ſome of them. being 


of the, church are fix bells, Þ lags. that they xeguire 


r twenty men to ring them. 
\ This qe was formerly the retiring place of William 
the Conqueror, and belonged to his ſucceflors during. ſe- 


veral centuries, and. will ever be famous for being, the 
place woe the prince of Orange was met by prince 
De k, the dukes of Ormond, Grafton, 
Marl rough, and many others of the principal _ 
2 the en on their deſerting ki ames II. at 
Saliſbu which the — — 2 Was 
; | reſtored, without ſpilling the blood of its inhabitants. 
1 - a ww — by Edward 7 5 fine 
and a charit choc. 85 ot 
Though Sherborn never had repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, — it ſent William Turpin, and two other de- 
ER jo 8. council held at Weſtminſter in the reign of 
wa ; | 
The number of inhabitants of this town are thought 
to amount to twenty - thouſand ſouls, a number much 


very large, and.others. very. ſmall, and the rents are. from 
ſeven to fifteen ſhillin FS acre. We were ſurprized 
N to find the — ndry more generally practiſed 


greater than that of * other town in the county. The 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants formerly niade great quantities of rhedley- 
cloth; but their chief manufactures at preſent are but- 
tons, bone-lace, and haberdaſhery wares, with which 
they ſupply all the weſtern parts of the kirigdotn. 

ere are two weekly markets; held on Tueſday and 
Saturday, and four annual fairs, viz. Saturday after 
Holy Thurſday; for all ſorts of cattle ; the eighteenth of 
July, for wool and cattle z the twenty-ſixth of July, for 


wool and lambs; and the firſt Monday in October; for 


wool, and all ſorts of cattle. : 

An houſe of regular canons was eſtabliſhed here abvtit 
the year 700; but in the year 998, Wilſin, biſhop of 
Sherborn, with the conſent of king Etheldred, changed 
theſe canons into BenediCtitie monks, and built an abbey 
for their reſidence, the revenues of which were confirmed 
by pope Eugenius the third; in the year 1145. The 
as was dedicated to St. Mary, and the revenues of it, 
upon the general ſuppreſſion, were rated at ſix hundred 
and eighty-two pounds, foutteen ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence per annum. ä 


Not far from the abbey- church, an hoſpital was be- 


un by the townſmen in the fourth year of the reign of 
— VI. and eleven years afterwards, it was incorpo- 
rated by the ſame prince, under the name of the Maſter 
and Brethren of the Alms-houſes of St. John the Baptiſt, 
and St. John the Evangeliſt ; and was to conſiſt of twenty 
brethren, from whom a maſter was to be annually elected, 
twelve poor men, four poor women, and a chaplain; 
to be governed by ſuch ordinances as ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
by Robert Nevil, biſhop of Saliſbury, Sir Humphry Staf- 
ford, Knt. Margaret Goghe, ] Fauntleroy, and 
John Baret, or any two of them, 

At Hermitage, a village about ſeven miles ſouth of 
Sherborn, is a chaſm in the earth, whenee a large plat of 
ground, with trees and hedges on it, was removed, en- 
tire, to the diſtance of forty rods, by an earthquake, 
which happened on the thirteenth of January 1585. 

Everſhot is a ſmall market-town, - ſituated near the 
ſource of- the river Frome, on the borders of Somerſet- 
ſhire, one hundred and twenty-three miles from London. 
It ſtands at the foot of a ridge of hills, in a very obſcure 
ſttuation, and affords nothing worthy the notice of a 
traveller. The market is held on Saturday: beſides 
which, there is an annual fair held here on the twelfth 
of May, for the ſale of bullocks and toys. 4 

Bemiſter, which we, next viſited. is ſituated near the 
borders of Somerſetſhire, one hundred and thirty-two 
miles from London. It is a peculiar vicarage of the 
church of Saliſbury, had once à chauntry, and has ſtill a 

ood charity-ſchool. Here is a weekly market on Thurf- 
ay, and an annual fair on the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and cheeſe. > 

At Melpath, a village about three miles to the ſouth 
of Bemiſter, lived Sir Thomas More, who being ſheriff 
of Dorſetſhire'in the year 1533, ordered, in a frolic, all 
the priſon doors' in the county to be thrown open, and 
the malefactors to be ſet at li 3 but afterwards re- 

fefing on the folly and danger of what he had done, 
| applies, in a very penitent manner, to Sir Thomas Pow- 
let, then lord treaſurer to Henry VIII. to intercede with 
the king in his behalf. Powlet conſented ; and one of 
More's daughters, who were coheireſſes in his fortune, 
which was very large, ſoon after married Powlet's ſecond 


ſon; and this is ſaid to have been made the condition of 


his interceſſion. 

Lime, to which we now directed our courſe, is ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of a ſmall rivulet of the ſame name, on 
the borders of Dorſetſhire, one hundred and forty- four 
miles from London. It is alſo called Lime Regis, or 
King's Lime, probably from its having been annexed to 
the crown in the reign of Edward I. who granted it a 
charter, with every privilege enjoyed even by the city of 
London, as a court of huf ings, and a — from all 
tolls and laſtage. Theſe privileges were confirmed by 
Edward ſecond and third, James I. Charles I. and king 
William and queen Mary. The corporation now con- 
ſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, fifteen capital burgeſſes, a 
town-clerk, and other officers. The mayor is a juſtice 


of peace during his mayoralty, and the year following, 


and in T third year, he is both juſtice and coroner. 


The town ſtands on the declivity of a hill; and ſome 


and covered with blue flate, make a fine appearance at a 
diſtance, by riſing gradually one above another. Here 
is only one church, but the ſtructure is capatious, and 
built in the Gothic taſte. A rivulet runs through the 
middle of this town; but, by its ſituation on the fide of 
a ſteep rock; the merchants are obliged to land- their 
goods on the pier, called the Cobb, where there are pro- 
per warehouſes for their reception. : | 
The Cobb is a quarter of a mile from the town; and 
formed by a very ſubſtantial ſtone wall, running out a 
conſiderable diſtance into the ſea, as we have already 
obſerved, Without this wall there is another of equal 
ſtrength, which is carried round the end of the firſt 
wall; and forms the entrance into the port. The mayor 
and burgeſſes are at the expence of keeping the Cobb in 
repair, and are accordingly empowered to dig ſtone on 
the ſhore, and provide al other matetials neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. The lower part of the town, which lies 
at the foot of the tock near the ſea, is ſo low, that at 
ſpring-tides the cellars are overflowed to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, to the great damage of the inhabitants. 
The cuſtom-houſe ſtands upon pillars, and underneath 
it is the corn-market. . 1 

Lime had formerly a trade to France, Spain, 
the Straits, Newfoundland, and the Weſt Indies, 
during which the cuſtoms amounted to near ſixteen 
thouſand pounds per annum. At preſent, the trade is 
conſiderably decreaſed. The merchants have, however; 
begun to trade in the pilchard fiſhery to conſiderable ad- 
vantage, but not fo largely as they do farther to the 
weſt; the pilchards not coming up in ſuch prodigious 
ſhoals ſo far to the eaſtward. 

On the eleventh of June, in the year 168g, the duke 
of Monmouth arrived here in a man of war of thi 
guns. His army conſiſted of no more than one hundred 
men, but they had arms ſufficient for four thouſand: 
After his defeat, many of his party were executed here, 
and their limbs hung up in different parts of the town. 

Lime has ſent two members to parliament ever fince 
the twenty-third year of the reign of Edward I. It has 


firit on the ſecond of February, and the ſecond on the 
eleventh of October ; both for the ſale of cattle. 

A little to the north-eaſt of Lime, is a ſmall villa 
called Winford- eagle, near which a burrow or tumulus 
was opened not many youre ago. On removing the 
earth, they found it full of large flints, and at length 
diſcovered a cavity reſembling an oven, regularly form- 


ed, and coated on all fides with clay. In the middle of 


this cavity was an urn exquiſitely wrought, containing 
a conſiderable number of very 
them a large quantity of black aſhes. The cavity, 
when firſt opened, was affirmed to be hot enough to 
bake bread, In digging further in the ſame tumulus, 
ſixteen other urns were found, but not in cavities, filled 
with bones and aſhes like the firſt, 

Leaving Lime, we continued our journey, near the 
ſea-coaſt, to Bridport, and paſſed through Charmouth, 
a ſmall. town ſituated at the mouth of the Charmouth, 
and remarkable for being the place where the Danes 
landed more than once; but affords nothing worth the 
obſervation of a traveller. | 

Bridport is ſituated near the mouth of a river-on the 
Engliſh channel, one hundred and thirty-nine miles 
from London. It is the capital of its hundred, had a 
mint in the time of the Saxons, and was made a borough 
by Henry III. by whoſe charter the manor was leaſed 
to the inhabitants in fee-farm, for a ſmall quit-rent, 
payable to the Exchequer at Michaelmas, and eollected 
by the bailiffs of the town. | | 

It was incorporated by Henry VII. and afterwards by 
queen Elizabeth ; but the charter by which it is now 
governed was granted by James I, 7 this charter the 
corporation conſiſts of fifteen: capital burgeſſes, out of 
whom two bailiffs are annually choſen, a recorder, and 
town-clerk, who, with the two bailiffs, are juſtices of 


the peace, By this charter -the corporation alſo ob- 
peace, BY 5 ined 


--- 


| Ts of the capital burgeſſes are alſo juſtices of the peace. 
of the houſes being large, and well built of free-ſtone, 


a good market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, the 


bones, and under 


4 
tained a power to build a priſon, have a common ſeal, 
and to hold lands and tenements; the bailiffs to have all 
fines, and other privileges, and to have two ſerjeants to 
carry maces before them. The town-hall is a mean 
building,. though the 8 for the county are 
held in it once à year. Here are two churches, but one 
of them is very old and ruinous; and a good ſtone bridge 
over the river. WET 
The town has at preſent but little trade; and would 
have leſs, were it not a thoroughfare on the great weſtern 
road. It was formerly ſo famous for the manufacture of 
hemp, and cables for ſhips, that by Henry VIII. 
and confirmed by ſucceſſive parliaments during a period 
of ſixty years, it was enacted, that all the cordage of the 
Engliſh navy ſhould, for a limited time, be made in this 
town, or within five miles of it; but very little of this 
great: trade now remains, though the country between 
this town and Bemiſter produces as fine crops of hemp as 
any in the kingdom. ; 264 | 

1 Bridport has a harbour for ſmall . veſſels : it was for- 


merly a pretty good one, and occaſioned a conſiderable 


trade to, be carried on here; but, in conſequence of a |. 


dreadful mortality, which ſwept away the greater part of 
the inhabitants, it was ſo neglected, that the entrance 
was. barred up by ſand. waſhed in by the tide; and though 
an act of parliament paſſed in the year 1722, for rebuild- 


ing the pier, and cleanſing the harbour, it has not yet 


been cartied into execution. 1 | 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
the fifth of April, for bullocks and ſheep ; Holy Thurſ- 
, for cheeſe, ſheep, and cattle ; and the tenth of Oc- 
ber, for cattle and pedlars wares. 
On the weſt ſide of Bridport-bridge is the chapel of 
| St. John, and probably belanged to the hoſpital dedicated 
to St. John, valued, on the diſſolution, at nine pounds 
and cight-pence per gnnum. Here was alſo a priory, 
w revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to no more 
than ſix pounds per annum. 
At Lodres, a. village 
port, was an alien priory, ſubordinate to the abbey of 
| Loontfburgh in dy, to. which this manor was 
given by. Benedict, or, as others ſay, by Richard de Red- 
veriis, in the time of ry I. on which account the 
abbot of that foreign m was a prebe of the 
cathedral church' of Saliſbury, and had a houſe in the 
_ Cloſe there. Richard II. beſtowed this cell, then worth 


a pounds per annum, on the priory of St. Anne, 
egy city of Coventry, in Warwickſhire, during the 


war between England and France; but in the firſt year 
of Henry IV, it was reſtored to its original inſtitution. 
After the diſſolution of foreign houſes, in the reign of 
1 V. Ladres was made part of the endowment of 
Sion- „in Middleſex. in 

Leaving the ſea- coaſt, we croſſed the river Frome to 
Fromton; à ſmall market- town fituated on that river, 
- ons hundred and ſeventeen miles from London; but has 
nothing remarkable, except a noble ſtructure of Portland 
ſtone, eighty feet in front, belonging to Mr. Brown; 
and a bridge over the Frome. Here was formerly a 
priory. of black monks, _— to the abbey of St. Ste- 
phen in Nor „to which it was given by William 
the Conqueror. ing the wars between England and 
France, this, with other alien priories, was ſeized by 
the king, and, for ſome time, farmed at one hundred and 
twenty merks per annum; but, on the ſuppreſſion of fo- 
-reign houſes, it was given to the dean and canons of 
St. Stephens, Weſtminſter, - Theſe enjoyed it till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when it was purchaſed by 
the anceſtor of the late Sir John Brown, | 
The market is held on Thurſday; beſides which 
there are four annual fairs, viz, the fourth of March, 
the ſeventh of March, the firſt of Auguſt, and the fourth 
of September; all for cattle. 5 1 
Cerne- is ſituated on a ſmall river of the ſame 
name, which falls into the Frome about four miles be- 
low this town, and one hundred and twenty-four miles 
From Londofi. It was formerly famous for an abbey of 
black monks founded by St. Auſtin, afterwards archbi- 
-thop of Canterbury, after he had deſtroyed the altars of 


— 


cw 
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the Saxon god Keile, whom the inhabitants worſhipped 
as the preſerver of their health : but, in ſucceeding times, 
it ſuffered many changes, and was at laſt almoſt ruined, 
ſo that, in the year 953, it was poſleſſed by three monks 
only, when Ailmer, earl of Cornwall, -affiſted by Dun- 
ſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, rebuilt and enlarged the 
original ſtructure, and roy the black canons for Be- 

nedictine monks. It was firſt dedicated to St. Mary, 
St. Peter, and St. Benedict, and afterwards to St. Ed- 
wold and Athelwold. Canute the Dane plundered both 
the church and monaſtery ; but after his converſion to 
chriſtianity, he became its great benefaQor, endowing it 
with lands and privileges. After this, the abbey con- 
tinued in a very flouriſhing ſtate till the diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, when its revenues amounted to five hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and ten-pence 

annum. 


The abbey- church is wholly deſtroyed, and the pariſh- 


church erected on the ſpot where the former ſtood. The 


gate of the abbey is yet ſtanding, and over it the arms of 
ichard earl of Cornwall, and king of the Romans. 

The town, which formerly ſubſiſted by the abbey, has, 
ſince the diſſolution, fallen to decay, having no manu- 
facture for the employment of the inhabitants. It has, 
however, {till a weekly market on Wedneſday, and four 
annual fairs, viz, the eighteenth. of March, Monday 
after Mid Lent Sunday, Holy Thurſday, and the ſecond 
of October, for horſes, bullocks, and hogs.  _ 

From Cerne-abbey we followed the courſe of that river 
to its influx into the Frome near Walton. The Frome, 
alittle above that influx, divides itſelf into two branches, 
forming an iſland about two miles in length, and half a 
mile in breadih, at the eaſtern extremity of which tlie 
| ſtreams again unite. We croſſed this iſland, - which is 

divided into beautiful meadows, to Dorcheſter, the capi- 

tal town of the county, - _. E 0 
Dorcheſter is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the river 

Frome, one hundred and twenty-three miles from Lon- 


ts 9 2 don. It was firſt incorporated by James I. but the char- 
in the nei Brid- 


ter by which it is governed was granted by Charles I. 
The 4 conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, two 
bailiffs, fix aldermen, and fix capital burgeſſes, beſides a 
governor, who is annually choſen by twenty-four com- 
mon council-men, and whoſe oſſice chiefly conſiſts in 
looking after the trade of the town. A court of common 
council, aſſiſted by five of the capital burgeſſes, deter- 
mines all matters relating to the privileges of freemen. 
This being the county town, the aſſizes, and, generally, 
the quarter- ſeſſions, are held here, and here alſo the 
knights of the ſhire are elected. EY: 

The town is ſituated on a ſteep aſcent, on the ſouth 
ſide of the Frome, and commands a fine and extenſive 
view of that river. It conſiſts chiefly. of three ftreets, 
which are well paved, and kept very clean; and the 
houſes, though they are old and low, are very regularly 
built, the greater part of them, with ſtone, Here are 
three churches, a tomn-tll, and a county gaol, with 
its Chapel. St. Peter's chureh and the town-hall ſtand in 
one ſtreet, 'T rinity-church and the Shire-hall in another, 
and All-Saints-church, below which is the county-gaol, 
with its chapel, in the third. St. Peter's church is a 
handſome ſtructure, and in the windows. of it are ſeveral 
monuments of the Chidcock family, which were removed 


{| bither when the priory church was pulled down. There 


is a traditional rhyme with regard to the founding of this 


church : 
. Geoffery Van, 
With his wife Anne, 
And his maid Nan, 
Built this church. 
| But there was, long ſince, dug up in a garden here, a 
large ſeal, with indiſputable marks of antiquity, on which 
is the following inſcription : S1GILLUM GALFRIDI DE 
Ann. It is therefore, with great reaſon, ſuppoſed, that 
the founder's name was Ann, The other churches have 
nothing remarkable. ; | ws | 
Here is a good free-ſchool, and near it a handſome 
alms-houſe; beſides which, there are two other alms- 


houſes, the donations of private gentlemen, . |, * 
is 
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r is town was once famous for a manufacture of 
8 — and ſerge; but the former is entirely loſt, 
and the latter very inconſiderable. Great quantities of 
malt are, however, ſtill ſent to Briſtol, and other places, 
every year; _ = town is noted ſor excellent cakes, 
I | e beer. 
1 the moſt conſiderable ſtation of the 
Romans in theſe parts, and in the Saxon times, it had 
two mints and a caſtle. The latter was demoliſhed by 
the Danes; but after the Norman conqueſt, a new one 


was erected and governed by ſome principal baron. This 


was alſo demoliſhed; and out of its ruins was built a con- 
vent for grey frlars, by John Chidcock, about the fourth 


zf Henry II. | 
"The Iening ſtreet entered this town at the weſt gate. 


The ignorant country people will have it to be the work 


of the devil, who, they ſay, caſt it up in one night's. 


tine. The foundation of the Roman wall appears quite 
round the town: on the eaſt fide, indeed, a ſtreet is built 
upon it, and the ditch filled up; but it is ſtill called the 
Walls. | | | | 
Neat the town is a Roman amphitheatre, one hundred 
and forty-five feet wide, and two hundred and twenty 
long, which the vulgar call Maumbary : it affords an 
agreeable excurſion for the inhabitants, and the terrace 
on the top is a noted place of rendezvous, affording an 
agreeable circular walk, whence there is a beautiful pro- 
ſpect of the town, and an extenſive view over the adja- 
cent country. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a lofty hill, on 
the ſummit of which is an area of above ten acres, forti- 
hed with five trenches, one within another, and navy 
only two places whereby the fortification can be entered. 


The country people call it Maiden Caſtle, from a tradi- 


tion that it was never taken; but is thought by the moſt 
intelligent antiquaries to have been a ſummer ſtation of 
the Romans, when they defended the frontiers of this 
province. es he ; 

The hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt, commonly called 
St. John's Houſe, in this town, was founded in the ſeven- 


- teenth year of Edward II. and granted the twenty-ninth 


of Henry VI. to Eaton-college, which grant was con- 


firmed in the ſeventh year of the reign of Edward IV. 


On the fixth of Auguſt 1613, a dreadful fire broke 
out in this town, which conſumed three hundred houſes, 
together with the churches of Trinity and All Saints. 
'The damage was computed at two hundred thouſand 
pounds: yet, what is very wonderful to relate, not a 
lingle life was loft in this terrible conflagration. 

he town is ſurrounded with beautiful hills, on which 
there are often fix hundred thouſand ſheep feeding at one 
time, within a circle of ſix miles radius, the town being 
ſuppoſed the center. - | 

It is obſervable of theſe ſheep, that they are exceeding 
fruitful,” the ewes generally bringing two lambs at à 
time, and for this reaſon are greatly eſteemed by moſt of 
the farmers in the eaſtern parts of England. The drovers 


purchaſe them at Burford fair, and drive them into Kent, 


Suſſex, Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Oxfordſhire, 
Even the Banitead downs, in Surry, fo famous for fine 


| mutton, are ſupplied from this place. The herbage of 


theſe downs is full of wild thyme, and other aromatic 
plants, which nourifh the ſheep to a great degree; and 
the herbage is again improved -4 the great quantity of 
dung made by theſe animals. The vallies alſo partake 
of this advantage, by the ſalts of the dung being waſhed 
don into them from the hills, by haſty rains. 

This town has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the original demand in the reign of Edward I. Here are 
two weekly markets, held on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
and four annual fairs, viz. the twelfth of F ebruary, for 


black cattle and ſheep; Trinity Monday, and the fifth 


of July, for black cattle and lambs ; and the fifth of Au- 
guſt, for black cattle, lambs, wool, and leather, 

Near this town, in Blackman-foreſt, was formerly a 
houſe of Heremite friars, who were ſettled here be fore the 
year 1300; and Edmund earl of Cornwall, who had 
been 1 benefactor, if not the founder of it, died 
here; But the friars ſeem to have forſaken their habita- 


tion ſome time before the year 1450; for after that pe- 


| beth. 


riod, it is called a free chapel, the maſterſſiip of which 
was beſtowed on ſeveral ' prieſts ſucceſſively, till it was 
annexed to Cerne-abbey, in the fifth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Leaving Dorcheſter, we directed our courſe to Wey- 
mouth, a ſea- port town fix miles to the ſouth of Dor» 
cheſter. || The road is very agreeable, having almoſt 
conſtantly a proſpect of the fea, The valleys were co- 
—_ with corn, and the downs with innumerable flocks 
eep. . 
Weymouth: is a clean, agreeable,” well-built town, 
cloſe to the ſea, ſituated: at the mouth of a little river 
called the Wey, one hundred and thirty-two miles from 
London. It has a cuſtom-houſe, a convenient quay, 
and formerly carried on a conſiderable trade with France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt Indies. The Newfound- 
land trade ſtill flouriſhes here; the wine trade is alfo very 


.confiderable, and the merchants have a very large corre- 


ſpondence up the country, for the conſumption of their 
returns. TItiſent members to parliament in the twelfth of 
Edward II. but after that time, till it was united to 
Melcomb-regis, it made only one return, which was in 
the nineteenth year of Edward II. It has no church, fo 
that the inhabitants are obliged to go to Melcomb-regis, 
or to Wyke-regis, the mother church, in order to at- 
tend divine ſervice, It had indeed formerly a chapel on 
the top of the adjacent hill, the declivity of which was 
ſo ſteep, that ſteps were cut in the ground to render the 
aſcent more eaſy; but a detachment Fo the parhament's 
army, in the year 1641, converted it into a fort, from 
which they battered Melcomb-regis; and after re- 
2 that town, demoliſhed the chapel, and ſold the 
es. | | 4 | 
Melcomb-regis, ſo called from its being anciently a 
demeſne of the king, is ſeparated from Weymouth by a 
ſmall river called the Wey, over which there is a wooden 
bridge of ſeventeen arches. It has ſent members to par- 
liament ever ſince the reign of Edward I. which was Coe 
time before Weymouth enjoyed that privilege. In the 
reign of Edvard III. it was in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, that 
it was appointed à ſtaple by parliament; but in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, it was burnt by the French, by which the 
inhabitants were ſo greatly reduced in their circum- 
ſtances, that they prayed and obtained a diſcharge from 
cuſtoms. "The town, however, recovered it ſoon after, 
when quarrels arifing with Weymouth, its privileges 
were removed to Pool in the reign of Henry VI. but fe- 
ſtored by act of parliament in the reign of queen Eliza- 
his act was confirmed in the reign of James I, 
on condition that Melcomb and Weymouth ſhould form 
but one corporation, and enjoy their privileges in com- 
mon; and to this union is owing the flouriſhing. ſtate of 
both. This united corporation conſiſts of a mayor, a 
recorder, two bailiffs, twenty-four capital burgeſſes, and 
an uncertain number of atdermen ; becauſe every perſon 
who ſerves the office of mayor, continues afterwards an 
alderman for life. | | ; 
Melcomb has four good ſtreets, and moſt of the houſes 
are built of ſtone.” Here are alſo a number of warehouſes, 
and a very convenient quay for ſhipping and landing of 
ds. Here is a good market-place; the town-hall is 
alſo here, ſo that the members of the corporation living 
in Weymouth come hither to attend the public buſineſs, 
though the port generally 'goes by the name of Wey- 
ern. The harbour is reckoned to be the beſt fre- 
uented in the county, and is defended by Sandford and 
Portland caſtles, built by Henry VIII. | 
Theſe two boroughs, though united in one corpora- 
tion, ſend four members to parliament: theſe are elected 
by ſuch as have freeholds within the boroughs, whether 
they dwell here or not: the number of voters is near 
ſeven hundred: every elector, as in London, has the 
privilege of voting for four perſons, who, when choſen, 
are returned by the mayor, in two diſtinct indentures, as 
the burgeſſes of Weymouth, and the burgeſſes of Mel- 
comb regis. 
Two weekly markets are held at Melcomb for both 
towns, on Tueſdays and Fridays, and an annual fair, 
which holds three days, and begins on the ſixteenth of 


June. 
5 A few 
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| 0 A few miles to the ſouthward of Melcomb-regis lies 


that famous peninſula, called Portland Iſland, the fea ha- 
ving formerly flowed round it; but it is now joined to the 


main-land by a beach called Cheffil» Bank; which has 


been throwh: up by the waves. It is not certainly known, 


from whence Portland derived its name, ſome ſuppoſe 
it is borrowed from its ſituation oppoſite to the port of 


Weymouth; and others; from one Port, a Saxon; who 
annoyed this coaſt about the year 523, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of this commodious ſpot of ground as an aſylum, ot 

. fafe retreat for himſelf and his * e | 

This peninſula is not above eight miles in compaſs, and 
/thinly inhabited; for tho it aftords plenty of corn and 

. paſture, yet wood and coal are ſo ſcarce, that the inha- 

bitants are obliged to dry the dung of black cattle for 

The inhabitants are, in 123 ſtone-cutters ; and, 
like the ancient Baleares in the Mediterranean, were for- 


merly the beſt lingers of nay of the Engliſh. ' In this 


peninſula the beſt and whiteſt free-ſtone, of which, not 
only the cathedral of St. Paul; but likewiſe the Monu- 
ment, and the greater part of the moſt magnificent ſtruc- 
tures in London, are built; and the quarries from whence 
theſe ſtones are taken are well worth the' notice of the 
moſt curious naturaliſt; © _- TIS, - 
Thoſe who are pleaſed with ſhells will find on the ſea- 
ſhore a very pleaſing variety; but the moſt curious are 
the ſpirals, generally called ſcrews. Theſe are found in 
the ſtone, end of the ſame ſubſtance ; ſo that it is often 
very difficult to get them out whole. They are perfectly 
ſolid, except a ſmall tube running through the middle; 
and ſo nicely coiled about an imaginary axis, that the 
bes is as equal and regular as that of a capillary glaſs 
tu 5 . 0 p e 1 F * a s ö 
- In ſome of the quarries on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
land there is found a fort of ſtone which they call the 
ſugarcandy ftone, of which there are two ſorts, — 
like white ſugarcandy, and the other of an amber colour, 
lixe the brown. © The reſemblance of both is fo very per- 


felt in the lump, that any perſon might be impoſed upon 


than an inſipid exudation of juices, . petrified, c 
and, if we may uſe the expreſſion, candied up 
in this manner... | 71 | 
The whole peninſula is indeed almoſt one continued 
rock of free ſtone, and the land fo lofty, that when the 
weather is clear and ſerene; the proſpect is extended above 
_ oy over the Engliſh channel. %1 3 
en 


till his tongue convinced him they were 22 more 
Y 


nature 


e two points uf this peninſula two light-houſes 


are erected for the ſafety of mariners ; and not far from 
theſe light-houſes is a very remarkable hole through the 


earth, wide at the top; and after narrowing about ſeven 
or eight feet downwards, opens into a large ſubterranean 


cavern, where you ſee the waters of the ſea, which, in 


boiſterous weather, affords a moſt tremendous ſcene. 


This cavern is ſo large, that ſome of the ſmall craft have 


been driven into it with their ſails ſet, and ſeen through 


the hole. 


"Though Portland ſtands three miles at leaſt from the p 


main land, yet it is almoſt joined by a prodigious 
riff of beach, or ſmall ftones-thrown up by the ſea, and 
extending from the peninſula ſo near theſhore, that they 
ferry over with a boat and a rope, not being above a 
ſtoneꝰs caſt broad; and this riff of beach, from that inlet 
of water, turns away to the weſtward, running parallel 
with the ſhore quite to Abbotſbury, a town ſeven miles 
diſtant from the beginning of the beach. | 

On the inſide! of this beach, and between it and the 
land, is the inlet of water alfeady mentioned. About 


two miles farther to the weſt, it _ _y broad, -_ 
of about three miles in 


ing a kind of lake within the lan 
length, and half a mile in breadth. At the weſtern ex- 
tremity of this water is a large decoy, and the verge of 


the water over-grown with wood, and-proper groves of 


trees and ſhrubs are added, to afford a proper cover for 
fowl. In the open and broadeſt part of the lake is, per- 


| haps, che largeſt fwanery in England: here theſe birds 


live and breed, and are ſo very numerotis, that 7 or 8000 
of them are ſeen flocking together ; at the ſame time ſome 


of them are ſeen on the wing, very high in the air, | 


* 


ized, h 
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whence we may naturally ſuppoſe th over the riff of 
beach, — parece the lake — to feed — | 
on the ſhore. - From the decoy, the lake narrows by de- 
„ till at laſt the beach joins the ſhore; and connects 
tland to the main land. | x 
Abbotsbury, ſo called from an abbey which formerly 
ſtood, is a ſmall market town, fituate near the weſtern 
extremity of the riff of beach above mentioned, r33 miles 
from London. | 
In the — of this monaſtery it is ſaid; that one Ber- 
tufus a prieſt built a church here in the infancy of chriſ- 
tianity, and dedicated it to St. Peter. Some time after, 
Abbotsbury became a retiring place to the Weſt-Saxon 
kings, who being afterwards vanquiſhed by the Danes, 
king Canute gave the manors of Abbotsbury, Portſham, 
and Helton, to Sir Orcius his ſteward, who preſented 
thoſe lands to the church of St. Peter, and; with the 
conſent of Edward the Confeſſor, built, in the year 1044, 
a large monaſtery, and filled it with Benedictine monks 
from Cremil abbey. Theſe Jonations were afterwards 
confirmed to the abbey by a charter granted by Edward 
the Confeſſor, and ſeveral ſucceeding kings and popes. 
In ſucceeding times the revenues of the abbey were ſo 
greatly increaſed, that the monks became very rich, and 
rebuilt both their church and monaſtery ; adding to the 
former a beautiful chapel, which they dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. They alſo erected upon the top of a rocky 
hill, about half a mile from the abbey, another chapel 
dedicated to St. Katherine. It was built entirely of ſtone, 
with an arched roof of exquiſite workmanſhip. Part of 
this chapel is ſtill remaining, but of no other uſe than 
that of a ſea mark. After the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, both the abbey and church were demoliſhed, and 
the bones of the founder Orcius, incloſed in a marble cof- 
fin, were removed to the pariſh church. The Virgin's 
chapel continued ſome time after the difſolution ; but was 
afterwards demoliſhed, and a manſion houſe built on the 
ſpot it occupied. 
The town of Abbotsbury is ſmall, and the inhabitants 
2 employed in fiſning. It has, however, a mar- 
ket on Thurſday, and a fair on July 10, for ſheep and 


"ating viewed the famous peninſula of Portland, we 
croſſed the p „ and proceeded near the ſea coaſts to 
what is called the Iſle of Purbeck. It is not, however, 
properly an iſland, but a:peninſula, and the iſthmus that 
connects it with the main land half a mile in breadth. 
This peninſula is about ten miles in len and five in 
breadth. We paſſed into this diſtrict over the ſtone bridge 
at Weſt Holen, and found the country on our firſt en- 
trance to be barren and heathy, but repleniſhed with 
red deer. This part is ſevered from the reſt by an almoſt 
continued ridge of very high hills; on the other ſide of 
which are lands of a much better nature, affording ex- 
cellent paſture for cattle and ſheep, and plenty of fine 
corn. Here are alſo quarries of very hard and laſting 
ſtone, of which the cathedral church of Salisbury is built, 
and great quantities of it are ſent to London, and other 
arts of the kingdom, to the great advantage of the in- 
habitants. Beſides theſe quarries of ſtone, there are othery 
of ſpotted and blue marble. | | 
n the ſouthermoſt point of this peninſula is a hill, 

the top of which is fortified with triple trenches, and 
known by the name of Frowers Burrow ; but by whom 
this fortification was thrown-up is now unknown. 

About five miles to the eaſtward of Frowers Burrow is 
a promontary, on the top of which are the ruins of 2 
chapel, which now ſerve as a ſea-mark. This chapel, 
which was conſtructed wholly of ſtone, and the ceiling 
finely vaulted, was dedicated to St. Adeline, firſt biſhop 
of Sherborn. | 

On the eaſtern point of land, called Studland, is a 
caſtle for the defence of Sandwich Bay, lying between 
Studland and Peverel Point. | 

The only place of note in this peninſula is called Corfe- 
caſtle, ſituated near the middle of the iſland, 116 miles 
from London. It has its name from a caſtle ſuppoſed to 
have been built by king Edgar, who endowed the town 


with many privileges, 


Corfe- 
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Corſe- caſile was many years Aa borough by preſcrip- | mile-in circumference ; and that it was both a ſtrong 
Hon, and afterwards incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and magnificent building. | | 
Charles I. as a reward for the gallant defence the caftle | Wareham was the next place we viſited, It is about 
made for him, granted the town an exemption from | four miles from Corfe-cattle, and 108 from London. 
tolls, arreſt, ſuit or ſervice, without the barony. | The, place it ſtands in is one of. the moſt healthy ſpots 
Charles II. gave the town a new charter, by which it of the county, tho! almoſt ſarrounded with water, hav- 
is now governed, and enjoys every privilege in common | ing the river Frome on the ſouth; the Priddle on the x 
with the cinque ports. Beſides which, it has the pecu- | north, and the bay, into which both theſe rivers fall, on 
tiar honour of annexing the title of Baron to its prin- the eaſt; The inhabitants fay it roſe out of the ruins of 
cipal members, the ſtile of the letters of ann. $21 Stowborough, now a village on the other ſide of the Frome. 
deing the mayor an barons of Corfe · caſtle, and all the | But however this be; it is conſidered as one of the old- 
barons who have ſerved the office 8 are juſtices. eſt towns in the county, and was of ſome note in the 
of the peace, and can hold ſeſſions, chuſe coroners and | time of the Romans. In the time of the Saxons it had 
ale- taſters, during life. The lord of the manor is, -by | two mints, and was afterwards ſurrounded with walls, 
inheritance, lord lieutenant of the iſle of Purbeck ; has | and defended by a ſtrong caſtle built by William the 
wer to appoint all officers; to determine all actions Conqueror. The ſea then came up to its walls, and a 
X by his bailiffs and deputies; has all ſhipwrecks in the | very conſiderable trade was carried on, by which means 
iſle, and a freedom from the juriſdiction of the court of | the town was in fo flouriſhing a condition, that there 
admiralty. 3 . were ſeventeen churches within the walls. But duri 
The town itſelf is but ſmall, and has nothing re- the wars between king Stephen and the empreſs Maud, 
markable, except à very lofty and ſpacious church, | it ſuffered very greatly; and the harbour being choaked 
which is a royal peculiar, not hable to any epiſcopal vi- | up with ſand, Wareham loft its former importance, to- 
ſitation or juriſdiction, and has a chapel of caſe about a | Gray with its trade; ſo that its churches are now re- 
mile out of town.. , | | | ? uced to three, St. Mary's; Trinity, and St, Martin's. 
The caſtle, from whence the town took its name, is | S. Mary's was formerly the priory church; arid its tower, 
ſuppoſed to have been built by 2 Edgar, who'made | which 1s lofty; and finely decorated, is now the chief 
it the place of his reſidence, and is thought to have been | ornament” of the place, which conſiſts chiefly of two 
the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom. It was given by that mo- | ſtreets, and about two hundred houſes. . rs 
narch to Elfrida, his ſecond queen, who retired thither } It is an ancient borough by preſcription; and incor- 
with her fon Ethelred, on his being prevented from”aſ- | porated by queen — whoſe charter, the corpora- 
cending the throne, by the intrigues'of Dunſtan and his tion conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder; a town-clerk, fix 
| . | 22 24, 245405 | capital burgeſſes, and twelve commori-council men, 
Fifrida, fired with the injury done to her fon, was | with their affiſtants. The mayor, by an old preſcriptive 
daily contriving ſchemes for the deſtruction of-Edward, | right, is coroner, not only of the town, but alſo of the 
the innocent monarch : nor Was it long before an op- iſle of Purbeck, and Brankſey iſland, another ſmall ifle 
portunity offered of putting her cruel defign in"execu- | in Pool-bay: in the latter he has been ſupreme magiſ- 
tion. It happened one day, as Edward was returning | trate ever the reign of How VI. and the mayor in 
from the chace, and having miſſed his attendants,” he | office, the preceding mayor, and the recorder, are juſ- 
found himſelf near-Corfe-caftle, where his mother-in- | tices.of the peace; the two former are of the quorum, 
law, with her ſon, then refided. Edward had always | and impowered to hold their own ſeſſions. It is ſaid, 
| ſhewn her the greateſt reſpect; and being alſo very fond | that Briatricus, the laſt of the Saxon kings, during the 
of his brother Ethelred, he determined to pay them a | heptarchy, was buried here. RT 
ſhort viſit. On his arrival at the caſtle-gate, Elfrida | The principal trade of Wareham at preſent conſiſts 
received him in the moſt affectionate manner, prefling | in-tobacco-pipe-clay, of which the beſt in Great Britain 
him to alight and take ſome. refreſhment; but the young | is dug out of a hill in the neighbourhood, called Hunger 
monarch' excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that his ſtay would e have already obſerved, that Wareham had once 4 
alarm his attendants, whom he had left in the foreſt ; | ſtrong caſtle, built by William the Conqueror; and ſhall 
and therefore would only, for the preſent, take a cup | now add, that no traces of that ſtructure remain, ex- 
of wine on horſeback, being very thirſty. Wine way | cept the place of its ſituation, which is till called 
* 1 brought; but 4 he prince was lifting - the | Caſtle-hill. Here once lived a recluſe, called Peter the 
goblet to his mouth, he was ſtabbed in the back by a | Hermit, who was hanged, together with his ſon, in the 
ruffian, whom Elfrida had paſted behind him for that | time of king John, for having propheſied, that the king 
purpoſe, when ſhe found that all her entreaties could | would be depoſed at a certain time which he named; 
not prevail on Edward to diſmount and enter the-caſtle. but it does not appear whether he was put to death be- 
The king, finding himſelf wounded, inſtantly ſet ſpurs | fore or after that period; all we know is, that he ſub- 
to his horſe ; but before he had rode many paces, faint- | mitted chearfully to his ſentence. 
ing with the loſs of blood, he fell from his ſaddle, and | A nunnery was founded here pretty early in the Saxon 
one of his feet catching in the ſtirrup, his horſe dragged | times, and afterwards demoliſhed by the Danes. In this 
him a conſiderable diſtance over the rugged road, till at] nunnery the body of Edward, who was murdered by 
laſt the beaft ſtopped of its ewn accord at the houſe of | Elfrida at Corfe-caftle, was at firſt depoſited. After 
a poor blind woman, fituated by the way fide, where | the nunnery was ruined by the Danes, Robert earl of , 
ſome of Elfrida's domeſtics, who traced him by his blood | Leicefter . gave one, if not more of the churches, to- | 
to the place, found the corpſe terribly disfigured: by be- | gether with lands in the neighbourhood, to the convent | 
ing dragged over the ſtones. As it was neceſſary to | of Lira, in Normandy, in the reign of Henry I. In 
conceal this murder as long as poſſible, the body was | conſequence'of this donation, the convent ſent over and 
thrown into a well, where it was afterwards found, and ſettled here a convent of their own Benedictine monks, 
carried to the nunnery of Wareham in this county; | dedicating the ſtructure to the Virgin Mary. When the 
whence it was afterwards conveyed to Shaftsbury, and | alien priories, during the — 2 rance; were ſeized 
depoſited in a monaſtery founded there by king Alfred. | by the king, the revenues were given to the priory of 
This cataſtrophe happened in the year 979. In the | Montgrace, near Northallerton, in Yorkſhire, - which 
time of Henry III. when that prince was taken priſoner | convent continued to receive them ſeveral years; but 
by Simon Montfort, in the forty-ſecond year of his | when the foreign houſes were diſſolved by Henry V. he 
reign, Corfe-caſtle was one of the three fortreſſes Mont- | gave this priory to the Carthuſians of Shene, near Rich- 
fort deſired might be delivered up to him; and it was | mond in Surry. . | | t 
afterwards choſen by Mortimer for the priſon of Ed- This town ſends two members to parliament, who 
ward II. It was repaired by Henry VII. and afterwards | are choſen by the inhabitants; paying ſcot and lot, Who 
by Charles I. who placed a garriſon there; but after a | amount to about one hundred and fifty; and here is a 
brave defence, it was taken thro? treachery. by the par- | weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
liament's forces, who plundered and demoliſhed it. It | the ſeventh of April, the of July, and the eleventh 


appears from the ruins, that the caſtle was near half a | of September, for hogs and cheeſe. | . 
| , T Having 
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Having a gen 
fallen from its former * we embarked on board 


this ancient town, - now greatly 


a fiſhing ueſſel, and, pleaſing voyage on the lake, 
wel at Pool, one of the — 'conkderable towns 


for trade in this — 
Pool has its name the lake, which — fer- 
ike a 


rounds it, and which, in calm weather, 
pool of ſtanding water. This ſheet of water, which extends 
to W i called Laxford-lake, and remarkable 
for the water riſing and falling four times in twenty-four | i 
hours. On a point of land, in the north-weſt part 
this lake, the town of Pool is fituated, one 
and ten miles from London. 

By a charter of queen Elizabeth, ahis town is fopa-/ 


from the of Dorſet, and made a county of 
itſelf, with the of a ſheriff keeping a court, to 
ine all ule civil and criminal, with 4 


— career borne — of — 
judges on the circuit. ee and —_— 
. — agg rmen, a ſheriff, 
* a town-clerk,' baliffs, and common coun- 
„who is alſo admiral within the 


2 
— the ee is always an 
— — 
are en ann 
t of the — 


I 
eftion of the SSA and burgeſſes 
the mayor, four aldermen, and twen- | 


he has 


tt. 


ate low, but built of ſtone. The church, 
| a large tone ſtructure, 


is low, and the larger than the 
botly, and unequal to each other. Here is an elegant 
built of ſtone, a euſtom · houſe, a quay, and 
arity-ſchool. Here is alſo a large warehouſe, 
the Town-cellar, for keeping and merchandize. 


This town is one of the. conſiderable ports in 
the weſt of England, and ſeveral of its merchants have 
carries on à conſider- 


he is non for 1 of a, patent 
* .ſeafon. - The s here- — 
| „ und contain II nn — Eng- 
land. They — —— and barrelled up here, and ſent | 
to London,” the Weſt Indies, Spain, Italy, and other 
Great quantities of corn, pulſe, and Purbeck | 
—— from this town. 
- Pool ſont members to t in two ſeſſions dur- 
ing the reign of Edward HI. but ur find no returns 
* 2 till che reign of Edward IV. When Hen- 


—.— e 


VI. disfranchiſed the port of Melcomb-regis, he}! 
—ů—— privilege to this place, and ve the 
mayor leute to incloſe it with walls, which Richard III. 


| flux, one hundred and ſeven miles from London. The 


N four dundres | 


Saxorum qui, 
XXIII. Iprilis per Manus Danorum Paganarum occubuit, 


church rained, till one * our Edwards rebuilt -; 


degun at the haven; and ſines the time of M Eliza- 
beth, che return of members has been 

On the twentieth of June 1653, 2 x of blood 
hs faid to have fell in this town, 'from'a black cloud, 
awhich- tinged the leaves of the trees with red. Several 
of theſc leaves were ſent to London, and conſidered as 

eurioſities at the time when it happened. 
— two weekl markets, held on Monday and 
3 beſides „there is an annual fair, or 

free - mart, on the tir Thurſday in November, for 
— mites -cherefward of of Pool, ain 
market-town, called ſituated on a rivulet of 
its own name, one hundred and five miles from London. 
It has nothing worth „ but 2 ſmall charity- 
ſehool, and a market on Wed 


In che ood ef this town is Woodbury, or 
Woo the top of which is fortified with a 
triple di It was a ſummer ſtation of the Romans, 


this town formerly was band-ſtrings, and afterwards 


out here, by which the whole town was deſtroyed, but, 
— terrible fire happened, when fix hundred ho 


- her is a better en wh dll 8 Od Sarum, fe 40 


Wiltſhire. This hill is famous for a large fair held 
here on the eighteenth of September, for the ſale of all 
ſorts of cattle, hops, cheeſe, cloth, haberdaſhery, and 
. variety of other ſorts of goods. 
imborn-minſter, or Winborn-minſter, is ſituated 
between the two rivers Allen and Stour, near their in- 


word Minſter is added from its monaſtery, in which the 
Weſt Saxon. monarch, Etheldred, was buried, after be- 
"ey ain by the Danes, i in the year 873. 

his is the largeſt pariſh in the county, and has 2 
noble church, built in the form of a cathedral, one 
hundred and eighty feet long, with a fine tower at the 
weſt end, and another in the center : the latter had on 
it a lofty ſpire, which fell down in the year 1600, at 
the. time of divine ſervice, when the choir was ful] of 
ibis without hurting any perſan, though both the 

and roof were great! damaged. Both theſe towers 
are each ninety feet high. This is the only choir in 
the county; it N of four ſinging- men, ſix boys, 
and an org aniſt. „counteſs of Richmond, 
mother to He 11 founded a fine free-ſchool here, 
ro) > forges BA, was augmented, and annexed to 
the foundation, by queen Elizabeth. 

Wimborn is a 2 but 7 town, and chiefly 
ſupported by the ſtocking manufacture. 

In the time of the Romans, this was one of the two 
winter ſtations for their legions, Dorcheſter bei the 
other: the ſummer ftation was on Woodbury-hill, 
ſome diſtance from this town, as we have already 'ob- 
ſerved. The Romans left many marks of their — ag 
ficence in Wimborn, and on that account the place Was 
| held in the higheſt veneration by our Saxon anceſtors. 

Some time 2 — the 79 St. Cuthburga, daugh- 
_ to om. A — = 1 Ta enz and ſiſter to 

I un * r holy virgins, and dedi- 
hn fr it to the Virgin The uns retired to 
this abbey, where ſhe died; and here king Etheldred was 
buried, as we have already obſerved. tomb of thi 
prince was when the ch urch was ORs ho 
the following inſcription placed upon it : 


In boc Laco refcit Co rs F. Etheldred: WW. 
— 4 Domini D. r 


ere reſts the Body of the Martyr St. Etheldred, 
King of the Weſt Saxons, who was ſlain by the 
Han ds of the Pagan Danes, on the e of 
« April, in the Year of our Lord $82.” 


It was ſoon after deſtro WES ot a 


| church for ſecular canons; ſo that it became a 
free, and-collegiate church, conſiſting of a ee 
prebendaries, three vicars, four deacons, or ſndaries, 
and five ſinging-men; and it has ever ſince continued a 
fort of choir. At the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, 
the revenues amounted to one hundred and thirtyrone 
pounds fourteen. ſhillings per annum. | 
Blandford, which we next viſited, is a large market- 
town, ſituated on my river Stour, over which it has a 
good ſtone - bridge, and in the high-road to Exeter, 
one hundred and ten miles from London. It is go- 
verned hy two bailiffs, choſen annually out of the al- 
dermen, or capital burgeſſes. It is at preſent a flouriſh- 
ing, 'well-built town, and much frequented by t the 
gentry, "who have ſeats upon pleaſant eminences in the 
hood, called Burford Downs, extending from 
his town to Dorcheſter. The chief manufacture of 


ſtraw- hats and 3 but at preſent the principal 
traders are maltſters and clothiers. 
In the reign, of queen Elizabeth, a dreadful fire broke 


was ſoon after rebuilt ; and on the fourth of June 17 N 
u 


the church, and other public buildings, were deſtroyed; 
er with a village beyond the bridge, in which 


y.iewenty-fx Houſes w. were left ſtanding- The 702 
FPrels 
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| le ſo ereat, that moit of their goods and mer- 
— — deſtroyed, together with their houſes. 
What ſtill increaſed the misfortune was, its happening at 
a time when the ſmall-pox raged greatly in the place; ſo 
that many of the ſick, who were taken out of their beds 
to eſcape the flames, periſhed in the fields. An act of 
parliament was paſſed in the year 1732, for rebuilding 
this town, and for determining difterences touching 
houſes and buildings burnt down or demoliſhed therein; 
and as ſeveral wiſe regulations were made by it; the town 
was rebuilt in a much better manner, and makes a more. 
elegant appearance than ever it did before. 
This town ſent members to parliament in the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward HI. but not fince. It has a 
market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, held 
on the ſeventh of March, the tenth of July; and the 
eighth of November, for horſes, ſheep, and cheeſe; 
At Ruſhton, a village four miles to the eaſtward of 
Blandford, was 'an' old religious houſe, dedicated to St. 
Leonard, the patronage of which was granted to the 
prior and convent of Twinham, in Suffex, in the ſeventh 
year of Edward III. | , 
At Tarrant Kainſton, a village about three miles to 
the eaſtward of Blandford, Richard Poor, biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, then of Saliſbury, and afterwards of Durham, 
founded an abhey of Ciſtertian nuns about the year 2230, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and All-faints. At 
the diſſolution, it had a yearly revenue of two hundred 
and fourteen pounds, ſeven ſhillings and nine-pence. . 
In the pariſh of Gunville, four miles from Blandford, 
is the elegant feat of the late right Hon. George Doding- 
ton, Eſq; The houſe, gardens, and park, containi 
about eightmiles in circumference, is called Eaftbury. 
You approach the houſe through a beautiful lawn ; 
and after paſſing thraugh-the grand arcade, on each fide 
of which-the age ranged, you land upon a flight of 
ſteps eleven feet high, under a noble Doric portico, 
crawned with a pediment extending thirty-two feet, ſup- 
ported by pillars forty-ſux feet high; whence you enter a 
moſt magnificent hall, adorgedwith many ſtatues and buſts, 
The Salon is one of the fineſt rooms in the kingdom, 
and is beautifully and richly decorated. At one end of 
this ſalon are three noble apartments ; one furniſhed with 
crimſon. velyet, another with flowered velvet, and a 
third with ſattin, all richly laced with gold. At the 
other end are a drawing-room, and a large dining- room. 
'The-marble tables in rooms are exceeding curious, 
and of great value: they were purchaſed out of one of the 
Italian palaces. | | 
The main body of the houſe extends one hundred and 
forty-four feet, and is ninety-five feet in depth, to which 
the arcades forming the great court are joined. This 
court is one hundred and fixty feet in breadth in the 
clear, and ãts depth from the houſe to the entrance two 
hundred and ten feet. The arcades are ten feet wide. 
The offices placed on each ſide of theſe arcades, extend 
each one hundred and thirty-three feet in breadth, and 
one hundred and ſixty- one in depth. The inner courts 
of theſe offices are ene hundred and ſixty feet by eighty, 
in the clear. Beyond theſe other buildings are carried, 
in the ſame line, fifty feet each way, and which form 
two other courts; ſo that the whole front of the building 
and offices extends five hundred and ſeventy feet. Theſe. 
buildings being of different heights, and the beautiful 
turrets at each corner of the houſe, with their Venetian 
windows, riſing above all the reſt, give the whole ſtruc- 
ture a very grand a nce. 1 64 
Middleton, or Milton, is a ſmall market - town, ſitu- 
ated ſix miles fouth-weſt from Blandford, and one hun- 
dred aud ſixteen from London. There is nothing re- 
markable in this town but the ruins of a monaſtery, built 
by king Athelſtan, in expiation of his crime in 
ing his brother Edwin, about the year 933. ES 
dwin was a young prince poſſeſſed of many noble. 


preſs of this fre was is rapid, and the conſternation of 


| 


| 


deſtroy- * belonging to the Weſt Saxon kings. 
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with regard to the legitimacy of his birth. He remem= 
bered that the traitor Alfred had coloured over his rebel- 
lion with the pretch:e of ſetting Edwin on the throne; 
as the only lawful heir of the deceaſed Edward: he ſaw 
his own dominions threatened by a powerful. invaſion, 
.both from. Ireland and. Scotland ; nor was he ſure but 
ſome ſparks of Alfred's rebellion might ſtill remain in the 
hearts of his ſubjects, and which wanted only the breath 
of Edwin to blow them into a flame. Full of theſe 
ideas, he wiſhed for nothing ſo much as a favourable op- 
portunity of removing this dangerous competitor in the 
affections of his people. The virtues of Edwin, and all. 
his profeſſions of reſpect and loyalty, appeared to him 
only as ſo many ſpecious arts to diſguiſe the real ſenti- 
ments of his heart. Court ſycophants, who were ready 
to flatter the weakneſs of their prince at the expence of 
his honour and future happineſs, were not wanting in the 
court of Athelſtan : they repreſented all the actions of 
young Edwin in the moſt odious light; his humility they 
called deceit ;. his reſpectful behaviour they conſtrued into 
deſign, and the act of the moſt horrid and deteſtable na- 
ture, repreſented as a prudent precaution. Unhappily 
Athelſtan, who on every other occaſion diſplayed many 
royal virtues, was not proof againft the dictates of ambi- 
tion, and the artful practices of his courtiers, who were 
inceſſantly repreſenting, that not only his on welfare, 
but that of his people, was endangered by the popularity 
of Edwin, whom they at length openly accuſed of being 
an acceſſary in the late rebellion. In a word, the young 
| prince was tried, and being found guilty by his — 
judges, was condemned to be put on a leaky veſ- 
fel, without proviſions, or any other attendants than his 
armour- bearer and „and in this condition committed 
to the of the winds and waves. The unfortunate 
Edwin, unable to ſupport the ſeverity of the weather, 
the continual proſpect of death, and the want of food, 
threw himſelf into the ſea, and periſned. It happened, 
that the chief promoter of this black tranſaction was cup- 
bearer to Athelſtan. One day, as he was ſerving the 
king at table, he made a falſe ſtep, and had near] Allen | 
on the floor, but recovered himſelf unexpectedly with 
one of his feet; upon which he faid to the king, who in- 
dulged him with great f e See, Sir, how one 
ce brother aſſiſts the other.” Athelſtan, ſtruck with theſe 
words, which were probably ſpoken without any inten- 
tion, felt all the conſcious horrors of guilt awakened in 
his ſoul ; and whether he conſtrued this expreſſion of his 
1 into a tacit inſult, or was determined to pu- 
niſh this incendiary, as an attonement to the manes of 
his murdered brother, is uncertain; however, he or- 
dered a ſtrict examination to be made into the c 
brought * Edwin, and finding it had no foundation 
in truth, he commanded the perfidious: cup«bearer .to be 
put to a cruel death, and then, endeavoured to expiate his 
own guilt by a profuſion of penances, and benefactions to 
the — A other donations of this kind, was 
the monaſtery of Milton, which was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, St. Michael, St. Samſon, and St. Bran- 
walader. The monks were of the Benedictine. order, 
and their revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to five 
hundred and ſeventy-eight pounds, thirteen ſhillings and 
eleven · annum. 857 | 

Milton has a ſmall market on Monday, and a yearly 
fair on the Tueſday after St. James's day. 

Sturmiſter Newton, to which we now directed our 
courſe, is a ſmall market-town, ſtands on the northern 
bank of the river Stour, and joined to Newton-eaſtle, 
ſituated on the other ſide of the river by a ſtone-bridge, 
one hundred and twenty-two miles from London. The 
town is a mean, obſcure place, and has nothing remark- 
able. Newton-caſtle, -on the other ſide of the river, was 
built upon a lofty, but artificial eminence, and was once 
- This 

„with ſeventeen hides of land, Edmond Ironſide 
bequeathed, together with his body, to the abbey of 


and virtuous accompliſhments z but theſe — qualities, 
inſtead of rendering him more dear to his brother Athel- 
ſtan, awakened in that monarch's breaſt the moſt ran- 


Glaſtonbury, in the year 1016. His will was complied 
with, his body buried in that abbey, and his ſucceſſot 
Canute the great founded here a ſmall cell for monks, 


corous jealouſy. He was ſenſible that the people, not- the ruins of which ſtill remain; but no veſtiges of the 
withſtanding their ſubmiſſion, were not entirely ſatisfied | caſtle, except the artißoial hill on which it * mw 
| | turmiſtet 


« our Lord's 


was the ſee of a ſuff 


.neighbourhood, as a 
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Sturmiſter has a weekly market on Thurſday, and two 
annual fairs, the firſt on the twelfth of May, the ſecond 
on the twenty-fourth of October, for cattle and toys. 

About three miles above Sturmiſter is a 3 over the 
Stour, called King - ſtag-bridge, which, they ſay, had its 
nume from the following incident. King Henry III. 
having diverted himſelf with hunting in Blackmore foreſt, 
-which extends to this bridge, was ſo pleaſed with the 
beauty of a white hart he had chaſed, that he not only 
ſpared the creature's life, but alſo gave orders that no 
other perſon ſhould kill it. But theſe orders were diſ- 
regarded; for ſome time after, one Thomas de la Linde, 
with ſeveral of his companions, who were hunting in 
this foreſt,” chaſed the ſame creature, and killed it at 
King-ftag bridge. This action ſo enraged the king, 
that. he Jaid all their lands under a pecuniary mulct, 
which, to this day, is annually youu into the Exchequer, 
under the name of White-hart Silver. 

A few miles above this place is Statbridge, a ſmall 
market-town, fituated on the Stour, one hundred and 

fteen miles from London. It has a charity-ſchool, a 
. market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the ſixth of May, and the fourth of September, for all 
forts of cattle; but nothing elſe remarkable. 

Shafteſbury, the next place we viſited, is ſituated on 
the ſummit of a hill, in the 2 road to Exeter, eigh- 
teen miles from Saliſbury, and one hundred and one from 
London. The hill on which it ſtands is part of the 
boundary of that large carpet-down called Saliſbury- 
plain, and from hence is a beautiful proſpect over part of 
the counties of Somerſet and Wilts, where you ſee large 
tracts of incloſed land, interſperſed with woods, and 
divided by quick-hedge-rows ; the towns and houſes 
thickly diſſeminated, and the whole wearing the aſpect of 
ch neſs. 5 

Shafteſbury conſiſts of about ſux hundred houſes, many 
of which are of free-ſtone. It was built by king Alfred 
about the year 880; as appears from the following in- 


ſcription, which Malmſbury the hiſtorian tells us was 


preſerved here in his time : 
| Anno Dominica Incarnationis, ALFREDUS Rex fecit 


* bane Urbem DCCCLXXX. Regni ſui VIII. 


6 This City was built by King Alfred in the Year of 
carnation 880, and the eight of his reign.” 


In the time of the Saxons, it had three mints, and 
biſhop in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, was 
incorporated- by queen Elizabeth and king Charles II. 
and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve alder- 


men, two bailiffs, and a common-council. On the top 


of an t eminence, called Park-hill, a fine grove 
of trees has been lately planted by a gentleman in the 
k ſor the inhabitants. 

Mater is ſo ſcarce in this town, that it was formerly 
brought on horſes from Motcomb, a village about a mile 
diſtant; but in the year 1718, William Benſon, Eſq; 
one of its repreſentatives in parliament, was at the ex- 
pence of conſtructing engines, which raiſed the water 
from a well, about two miles off, to the height of above 
three hundred feet, and conveyed it to a large ciſtern, 
in the middle of the town. Theſe engines, however, 
have, for ſome reaſon, been diſuſed, and the inhabitants 
have dug pits at the doors of their houſes, for preſerving 
the rain-water, -which not being ſufficient for a conſtant 


ſupply, many of the poorer ſort of the inhabitants get 


their living at this day by bringing water in pails, or on 
horſes, to the town, from Motcomb. Before the above 
engines were erected, the mayor aud burgeſſes of Shafteſ- 
bury, as an acknowledgment to the lord of the manor of 
Motcomb, uſed to go in proceſſion every year on the 
Monday before Holy Thurſday, with a*kind of garland, 
coniiſting of plate, borrowed from the neighbouring 
gentry, and adorned with peacocks feathers, This gar- 
Jand, which is here called a prize-beſom, was carried to 


. a green at the foot of the hill, whence the water was 


taken, and preſented, together with a raw .calf's head, 
and a pair of gloves, to the lord of the manor, who re- 


— a» 


ö 


ceived the preſent by his ſteward, and at the ſame time 
diſtributed twelve penny loaves, and twelve dozen of 
beer, among the people. After the ceremony was over, 
the prize-beſom was reſtored to the mayor, and carried 
. to the town by one of the officers, with great ſo- 
emnity. | ow | 
King Alfred built and endowed an abbey here for Be- 
nedictine nuns, about the year 888, dedicating it to the 
Virgin Mary, and placing in it Ethelgeda, his daughter. 
But after the body of Edward the martyr was removed 
hither from Wareham, his ſhrine was viſited by ſuch 
multitudes of ſuperſtitious people, that it was called 
“ The Monaſtery of the aſſumption of the bleſſed Vir. 
« gin Mary, and St. Edward the martyr.” Even the 
town itſelf loſt its old name, and was for ſome time called 
St. Edward's Town. At the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, the revenues of this monaſtery amounted to 


eleven hundred and ſixty- ſix pounds, eight ſhillings and 


nine-pence per annum. 

This town has ſent members to the Britiſh parliament 
ever ſince the time of Edward I. It has a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturday, and three annual fairs for the ſale of all 
ſorts of cattle, viz. the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, 
the twenty-fourth of June, and the twenty-ſecond of 
November. , 

Camden tells us, that Shafteſbury is ſaid to have been 
the reſidence of one Acquila, a prophet, who foretold, 
that the government of Britain, after having been in the 
hands of the Saxons and Normans, would at length re- 
turn. to the ancient Britons, which prediction is thought 
to have been accompliſhed by the acceſſion of Henry VII. 
1 by the kings of Scotland, to the throne of 

and. 1 

About four miles to the ſouth-weſt of Shafteſbury, is 
the village of Stour Provoſt, which was given by Roger 
de Bellamont, father to Robert earl of Leiceſter and 
Mellent, in the time of William the Conqueror, to the 
nunnery of St. Leger de Preaux, in Normandy, by 
which it became a cell to that foreign monaſtery. After 
the ſuppreſſion of alien priories, — VI. and after- 
wards Edward IV. granted this priory to King's-college, 
in Cambridge. | 

Cramborn was the laſt place we viſited in Dorſetſhire. 
It is a ſmall, but a very agreeable market-town, well 
watered, and ſituated in a healthy, ſporting country, near 
a very large chace, ninety-eight miles from London. 


| Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two annual 


fairs, the ficſt held on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, and 
* ſecond on the ſixth of December, for and 
eep. * 


- Remarks on the 8A Coaurs of Dorſetſhire. 


The ſouth part of Dorſetſhire is bounded entirely by 
the ſea, the coaſts of which are very diflimular, conſiſt- 
ing, in ſome places, of very high lands and cliffs, and in 
others, of only a beach of pebbles. Some of the cliffs are 
compoſed of ſand, earth, and loamy clay, ſome of chalk, 
and ſome of ſtone ; the latter are chiefly found in what 
are called the iſlands of Purbeck and Portland. 

Before the port of Pool, there is a large bay, where 
ſhips come to an anchor in weſterly winds. To the 
weſtward of this is another road, called Sandwich Bay, 
from a village of that name ſituated on the ſhore. T'his 
bay is formed 45 two points of land, one termed Handfaſt 
Point, on which is a block- houſe called Strudland- caſtle, 
and the other Peverel Point, over which is a very high 
land, called St. Alban's. Sandwich-bay is a very good 
road for ſhips, and on that account pretty much fre- 
quented, eſpecially as there is no danger in going in, 
except a ſmall ledge of rocks lying off Peveral Point 
The beſt anchorin d in this bay is off the village of 
Sandwich, where ſhips ride in four or five fathoms water. 
There is alſo a road a little to the northward of 


Handfaſt Point, before the village of Stradland. Upon 
the outermoſt part of the above point is a hole in the cliff, 
through which you may ſee the water on the other ſide of 
the point; and alittle without this point, is a high ſteep 
rock, entirely environed by the ſea, The above hole in 


the cliff is uſed as a mark for ſhips to anchor in _ 
land- 
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land- bay, where there are between three and four fa- 
thoms water. ä : : 
Four leagues to the weſtward of Peverel Point, is a 
little cove, called Lulworth-cove, from a village of that 
name at the bottom of it, where ſmall veſſels may ride in 
ſaſety; but in going in, care muſt be taken to keep 
pretty cloſe to the ſtern point of the cove, for a ledge of 
rocks extends from the weſtermoſt point to near the 
middle of the entrance. = | 
About three leagues to the weſtward of Lulworth-cove, 
is Weymouth road, where ſhips ride in ſafety in weſterly 
and northerly winds; but the winds between the eaſt and 
8. W. blow into the bay, when there is no riding here 


in bad weather, : 
deep, according as the ſhip is farther from, or nearer to 


he ſhore. 
Vartland.aind lies a little to the ſouthward of Wey- 


mouth-road, and is properly a part of the fame bay. It 


is, however, ſafer than the former, as few winds can hurt | 


veſſels riding there, "eſpecially if pretty near the ſhore off 
Portland WA: | 1 
The ſea about this peninſula, eſpecially a little to the 
weſt of Portland, is reckoned the moſt dangerous part of 
the Engliſh channel, occaſioned chiefly by a continual 
agitation of the water, produced by the meeting of two 
tides or currents, one coming from between the Iſle of 
Wight and the adjacent rivers, and the other from the 
channel without that iſland. The danger is alſo increaſed 
by a bank of fand, called the Shambles, lying about four 
miles eaſt by ſouth from the point or Bill of Portland, 
and on which there is not above three or four fathoms 
water. | ; 
Ships coming from the weſtward, and intended for 
Portland- road, ſhould be careful to fail within a muſket- 
ſhot of the bill; and then keep pretty cloſe to the land 
till they come before the caſtle, and there eome to an an- 
chor; but particular attention muſt be paid to the ter- 
rible ripling of the Race of Portland, which begins a 
little to the weſtward of the Bill, and extends almoſt to 
Peverel Point. The depth of water too in the Race is 
very uneven, in ſome places not above ſeven, in others 
ten, and in others fifteen fathoms. | 

But the great difficulty -confiſts in weathering the 
Bill of Portland, when ſhips have not kept ſufficiently to 
the ſouthward, not conſidering the current carries the 
ſhips much nearer to the land than they would otherwiſe 
be. Two light-houſes are erected on the Bill of Port- 
land, as a direction to ſeamen during the night; but 
theſe, though of very great uſe, are not always ſuffi- | 
cient to avoid the danger; many ſhips are embayed, and 
obliged to run aſhore on the beach, where they are in 
general entirely loſt, 

The water riſes upon this coaſt about fourteen feet in 
ſpring-tides, and eight feet in neap-tides, 


Of the INHABITANTS. of. Dorſetſhire. 


The inhabitants of Dorſetſhire were called by: the Ro- 
mans Duratriges, a Britiſh word, ſignifying a people 
who dwell by the water ſide, being compounded of Dour, 
water, and Trig, an inhabitant, When the Saxons firſt 
ſettled themſelves in this country, the people became the 
ſubjects of the Weſt Saxon kings, who often reſided at 
Corfe-caftle; but theſe being driven out by the Danes, 
and*the latter by the Normans, the inhabitants are com- 
pounded of all theſe people. They are open and gene- 
rous, kind and hoſpitable to ſtrangers, very communi- 
cative, and ready to gratify the curioſity of thoſe who 
are deſirous of knowing any particulars of their country. 
Superſtition, which once greatly flouriſhed here, is al- 
moſt baniſhed from the people, through the care taken 
by the gentry to withdraw the veil of ignorance, through 
which the torch of reaſon caſt only a glimmering light 
for many ages. Free enquiry has baniſhed bigotry, and 
genuine ſcience the jargon of the ſchools. The mer- 
. chants are very aſſiduous in trade, and the common peo- 
ple in manufaQtures, agriculture, and the breeding and 
ſeeding of ſheep and cattle. At the ſame time, it gave 
us concern to ſee, that the vice of drinking to exceſs is 
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The water is from ten to two fathoms | 
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great quantities of their wool, ſome of the fineſt in the 
world, for the brandies and other commodities of France, 
to the great detriment of the fair trader, and the irrepar- 
able injury of debauching the manners of the lower 
claſs of people. 


Curious PLANTS in Dorſetſhire. 


of Portland. | 


| cheſter and Corfe-caſtle, 


French Sea-wormwood, Ab/inthium Seriphium Narbo- 

nenſe, Park, found on the ſea-coaſt near Abbotſbury. 
eeps Sorrel, Acetaſu arvenſis lanceolata, C. B. found 
in many paſture- grounds near Dorcheſter. 

Wood Sorrel, Ty iſalium acetoſum vulgare, C. B. com- 
mon in the woods near Cram bor: £ 

Wild Baiil, Acinos minus ſeu vulgare, Park. On the 
hills in the Iſland of Purbeck. * bras; 

Sweet Flag, or Cane, Calamus aromaticus, Park. It 
grows in watery places ; we found it in a watery meadow 
near Sturmiſter. | | | 

Agrimony, Agrimonia, found in plenty near Dorcheſter, 

Hard Baſtard-ſpunge, Alcyonium ſpongiofum officinarum, * 
J. B. This ſea-plant we found on the ſhore of the Iſle 

Yellow Rattle, Criſta galli femina, J. B. found in 
plenty in moſt of the upland paſtures. | 

Red Rattle, Wal ee C. B. in moſt parts of 
the low paſtures, 1 about Charmoutn. 

Purple Spurrey, Sergule purpurea, F. B. found in the 
w. pars fe Iſle 5 Purbeck. 7 1 

Biſhop's Weed, Aumi majus, C. B. found about Dor- 

Brook- lime, Anagalis aquatica, found in moſt of the 
ſmall brooks and ills in Dorſetſhire, 3 

Water Angelica, Angelica fylve/tris major, C. B. We 
found this plant in a watery meadow near Stalbridge. 

Gout- weed, Podagaria vulgaris, Park, found in the 
woods near Cramborn. | $ 2 4208-25346 

Reſt' Harrow, Anonis frue refla bovis, Ger. found in 
plenty in waſte-grounds in many parts of the county, 

Kidney-vetch, Vulnaria ruſtica, F. B. found in the 
paſtures near Sturmiſter Newton. 1 | 

Wood-roof, Aſperula odgrata, Park, found in the 
N 55 2 

Water- hemp imony, Cornabina aguati oho bi- 
partito diviſe, C. ＋ Reg in the 4 0 N Fs near 
Blandford. R 1 
Biſtork, or Snake-weed, Biſtorta major, rugoſſoribus 
faliis, C. B. found in the moiſt meadows near Sherborn. 

The leſſer-branched Fern, Filix ramoſa minor, J. B. 
This curious plant we found in a wood near Bimiſter. 

Sea-cabbage, 1 marina, found on Cheſſil beach 
in = iſle als grind. 1 e * 

utchers-broom, Ruſcus ruſcus, Ger. found plen- 
tifully in the Iſle of — . | p 

White Bryone, Bryonia alba vulgaris, Park, found 
near Sherborn. | 15 

Hare's Ear, Auricula leporis umbella lutea, J. B. Plen- 
tifully on the hills near Shafteſbury. * 2293 

Strange Coltsfoot, Cacalia folio rotundo incano, Park, 
found in the woods near Cramborn. 


Calamint, Calamintha vulgaris officinarum, Ger. found 
in ſhady places near Sherborn. 
Water Calamint, Mentha ſeu Calamintha aquatica, Ray, 


. 


found in watery meadows near Frampton. 


Antique. Coins, &c. found in Dorſetſhire. 

A great variety of Roman coins have been dug up at 
different times at Maiden Caſtle, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Dorcheſter ; ſome of filver, and others 
of copper, called by the country people King Dorn's 
pence, from a notion that one king Dorn was the foun- 
der of Dorcheſter, and that theſe pieces of money were 
coined by him. At Woodberry-hill a great number of 
Roman coins have been dug' up, befides arms, ſwords, 
and other remains of that people. | 

This county ſends twenty members to parliament, of 
which two are knights of the ſhire for the county, the reſt 
are — 2 of which Dorcheſter, Pool, Lime, Bridport, 
Shafteſbury, Wareham, and Corfe-caftle, ſend two each, 


not yet baniſhed, and that thepernicious trade of ſmuggling 
flouriſhes too much on theſe. coaſts, They exchange 
8 0 


and the united corporation of Weymour and Melcomb- 


regis, four, 
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: 3 county is bounded on the weſt by Somerſet- 


to weſt, and one hundred and forty 


' ſerpentine manner, about four miles, it enters Glouceſter- 


| which it is joined by the Nadder, the Willy, and the 
| comes a conſiderable river, and paſſes into Hampſhire 


eaſt of Saliſbury. 


rinnen . 


ſhire, on the eaſt by Berkſhire and Hampſhire, on 

the north. by Glouceſterſhire, and on the ſouth by Dor- 
ſetſhire = part of Hampſhire. -It is forty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, thirty in breadth from eaſt 
in circumference. 
It contains one city, twenty-four borough and market- 
three hundred and four pariſhes, about twenty- 

eight thouſand houſes, and eight hundred and ſeventy- 


„ 

The principal rivers are the Ifis, or Thames, the up- 
and lower Avon, the Willy, the. Bourne, and the 

adder. -- | | 
© The Ifis, or Thames, has its riſe in Glouceſterſhire, 
and flows through only a ſmall part of Wiltſhire. It 
enters this county near its ſource, and begins to be na- 
vigable for boats at Cricklade; but after running, in a 


ſhire at a village called Caſtle Eaton. 
The Upper Avon riſes about the middle of the county, 
near the Devizes, and runs ſouthward to Saliſbury, near 


Bourne. After its junction with all theſe ſtreams, it be- 


about a mile below Downton. 
The Nadder riſes near Over Dunhead, on the borders 
of Dorſetſhire; and directing its courſe to the N. E. 
falls into the Willy at Wilton. | 
The Willy riſes near Warmiſter, in the weſtern part 
of this county, and running ſouth-eaſt, is joined by the 
Nadder at Wilton, and falls into the Upper Avon 4 little 
to the weſt of Saliſbury. | | 
The Bourne riſes at Kallinghorne Kingſton, and 
running ſouth, falls into the Upper Avon, a little to the 


The Lower Avon riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and enters 
this county near Malmſbury, a conſiderable borough- 
town; thence it directs its courſe to the ſouthward, 
paſſes by Chippenbam, another borough-town ; thence 
to Bradford, and paſles into Somerſerſhire at MonQton 
Ferry. _ 4 . | * * 


| Remarks on the IxEL Ax NavicaTion of Wiltſhire. 
II EIORYE iGo, BY te US 07 — 
12 any rivers navigable in this county are a ſmall 
part of the Iſis, or Thames, and a few miles of the Upper 
Avon. The firſt we have already mentioned in our ac- 
count of that river, and the ſecond. is not navigable 
above five miles. The navigation _—_ at its mouth, 
which is at 'Chriſt-church in Hampſhire, and extended 
to within two miles of Saliſbury'; but the rapidity of the 
current would not, it ſeems, Almi of continuing the na- 
vigatiot to that city. This difficulty might, however, 
be very eaſily ſurmounted,” by digging a canal from the 
city to the place where the navigation terminates, by 
which, and the affiſtance of a very few locks, loaded 
barges might be brought to the city. A more particular 
account of the navigation of the Upper Avon will be 
given in our ſurvey of Hampſhire, in which county the 
greater part of the navigation lies, 

he navigation of the Lower Avon might alſo be ex- 
tended from Bath to Bradford, and even to Chippenham ; 
by which means a communication by water would be 


| 
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The air of Wiltſhire is ſweet and healthy, ſharp upori 
the hills, but mild in the vallies, even during the winter. 

The northern parts, called North Wiltſhire, is full of 
pleaſant eminences, and watered with rivulets. It was 
once covered with woods, which are in a great meaſure 
cut down. The foil is a ſtrong clay, and in many parts 
produces excellent corn. The banks of the rivers afford 
beautiful chains of fruitful meadows, where great num- 
bers of black cattle are conſtantly fed, while the downs 
afford paſture for innumerable flocks of ſheep. The ſoil 


| of the vales is very rich, and affords large quantities of 


corn, 


HusBanDay of Wiltſhire, 


Moſt of the farms in this county are extremely 
large; two or three hundred pounds a year they reckon 
ſmall ; from that rent to one thouſand pounds a year are 
common. The arable lands let generally at ſeven ot 
* ſhillings an acre, and the farmers have their ſhare 
of what is called Saliſbury Plain into the bargain. Many 
of theſe farmers have ſeven or eight hundred acres of 
oy = _ ef never ſow leſs than five hundred. 

e flocks of ſheep keep on the plain, are, perha 
the greateſt in En . — run — — — 
and four hundred to three thouſand: they fold them 
during the whole year, and ſhift the folds every night. 

The particulars of a farm of five hundred pounds a 
year are: eighteen or twenty horſes, and twenty men 
and boys all the year: they uſe three or four horſes to a 
plough, and hardly finiſh an acre a day. 

Their courſe of crops is, I. fallow; 2. wheat ; 3. bar- 
ley; and then fallow again, unleſs hop-clover, rye-graſs, 
or ſaint-foin, are thrown in; the latter they leave as long 
as it will laſt. Their preparation for wheat is three 
earths ; they ſow three buſhels on an acre, and reap, in 
general, twenty buſhels, of nine gallons tothe buſhel, 

hey likewiſe plow thrice for barley, ſow four buſhels, 
and reckon three quarters a middling crop. When the 
ſow oats, they plow but once, ſow five buſhels of ſeed, 
and gain, on an average, three quarters. They ſeldom 
plow more than once for peaſe, which they generally 
drill in rows, hoe them, and reckon two quarters and a 


| half a middling crop. They ſow a great many turnips, 


plow for them three times, hoe them twice, and uſe 
them for feeding their ſheep. In ſome parts of the 
county, eſpecially about Eaft Lavington, is a ſort of 
herbage, called Knot-graſs, which they uſe in feeding 


hogs. 

The general price of labour, during the winter, is ten- 
pence a day; in harveſt, one ſhilling and eight-pence ; 
reaping wheat, five ſhillings an acre; mowing of corn, 
ten- pence; and of graſs, one ſhilling and 3 
A boy of ſeven or eight years old has two-pence a day. 
In many parts of the county they denſhire their land, 
which coſts fifteen ſhillings an acre, and is, in general, 
ſucceſsful.” : | 
Lucern is cultivated in ſome parts of this county, and 
where they uſe it for feeding horſes green, anſwers ex- 
tremely well, We obſerved great quantities of a dwarf 
kind of burnet between the Devizes and Saliſbury, but 
could not learn that any of the farmers had cultivated that 
plant for feeding cattle. 

Perhaps the fineſt ſheep-walks in England may be 
ſeen in this county : the verdure is goods and the graſs 
in general fine paſture,. ſuch as would turn to prodigious 
account, if converted to the purpoſes of tillage. hat 


opened with Briſtol, to the great advantage of both the 
counties of Wilts and Somerſet, 4 
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prodigious advantage might be made of Saliſbury * ü 
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In twenty miles we ſaw but otie habitation, and that 
only a cottage. A very little reflection will be ſufficient 
to convince every thinking man, that ſuch a vaſt tract 
of uncultivated land is a public nuiſance. This plain is 
as broad as it is long, beſides many irregular breaks into 
the adjacent cultivated country: if we therefore calcu- 
late the area of a ſquare of twenty-two miles, it will, 
doubtleſs, be under the truth. Now it has been ſhewn, 
that, all the corn annually exported in plentiful years, 
would grow on ſuch a ſquare; but if, with proper de- 
ductions for fallow, graſſes, &c. half that quantity only 
was produced, it would ſurely be a ſufficient reaſon for 
caltivating it, as it would at once remove all the cla- 
mours againſt exportation, and greatly increaſe the po- 
pulation of this kingdom. By all the obſervations we 
were able to make, there does not ſeem to be a barren 
acre of land in all this extenſive tract; for the ſoil is a 
fine light loam, yielding exceeding good graſſes, and 
would bear as fine corn as any in the world, What an 
amazing improvement would it be, to cut this vaſt plain 
into farms, by incloſures of quick-hedges, regularly 
planted, together with ſuch trees as are beſt ſuited to the 
ſoil. The country would then wear a very different 
aſpect from what it does at preſent, without a hedge, a 
tree, or a hut, and inhabited only by a few ſhepherds, 
and their flocks. : . 

They mend ſome of their poor lands with chalk, 
which is of the rich, fat, ſoapy kind, and lay about 
twenty waggon-loads upon an acre, which is a good im- 

rovement for twenty years. | 

P. The farmers in t — of Saliſbury ſeem 
to have very inadequate notions of manure, for they ſuf- 
fer large quantities of cinder-aſhes and mortar-rubbiſh to 
lie there in large heaps. We were informed, they even 
refuſed to fetch it _ without being paid three-pence 
per load for their trouble, though at the ſame time they 
furniſh the inns with ſtraw, in exchange for their dung ; 
when a little experience would have taught them, that 
one load of the former is worth two of the latter. We 
ſaw, however, ſeveral compoſt dunghills in this county, 
and were informed that many farmers were convinced of 


their utility, =» 
MANUFACTURES, e. 


This county is famous for its manufacturing, aying, 
&c. all kinds of Engliſh broad-cloths, flannels, long- 
cloths, carpets, &c. by which a vaſt number of people 
are employed, to the great advantage of the kingdom in 
general, and of this mm in particular. Vaſt quantities 
of wool grow here, and ſome corn 1s often exported, 


CiTy, Borouvcns, MarktT Towxs, Ce. 


Weentered this county from Cramborn-chace, which 
borders on Saliſbury Plain, and directed our courſe to 
Wilton, a borough town ſituated near the conflux of the 
river Nadder with the Willy, about three miles from 
Saliſbury, and cighty-ſeven from London. In the Saxon 
times, it was the ſee of a biſhop, founded by Edward the 
elder, about the year 908. It was alſo the ſhire-town, 
had twelve churches,. and the great weſtern road paſſing 
through it. The biſhoprick was taken out of that of 
Sherborn, and its biſhop reſided ſometimes here, and 
ſometimes at Ramſbury. After the conqueſt, king Ste- 
phen placed a garriſon here, to curb the incurſions of the 
empreſs Maud's ſoldiers from Saliſbury ; but Robert earl 
of Glouceſter drove out the garriſon, and burnt the 
town, It, however, recovered itſelf, and would, per- 
haps, have again attained its former conſequence, had 
not Wyvil, biſhop of Saliſbury, procured a grant from 
Edward III. to turn the great weſtern road through that 
city; and on that grant being put in execution, the town 
gradually declined, ſo that it is now but a mean place, 
and has only one church. : 

It was incorporated by Henry VIII. and is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, five aldermen, three capital 
burgeſſes, eleven common-councilmen, a town-clerk, a 
King's bailiff, and a mayor's ſerjeant; The county- 


with a whole ram on his 


| 75 
courts are generally held here, and the knights of the ſhire 
elected. | . "x 1% 

Wilton is famous for. a carpet manufacture, in which 
there are about eighty journeymen employed, who earn 
from ten to twelve ſhillings a weng. 

But the glory of this place is the magnificent palace 
belonging to the earl of Pembroke, called Wilton-houſe, 
which is juſtly admired as one of the principal objects of 
curioſity in England. Wi MIS AE 

It was originally a monaſtery, fo that the diſpoſition of 
the apartments is irregular, through neceffity. The 
building, with regard to the ſeat, was begun in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and the great quadrangle finiſhed þ. 
in the reign of Edward VI. The porch was deſigned b 
Hans Holbein. The other parts, rebuilt by the firſt ear 
of Pembroke, were all deſigned by the famous Inigo 
Jones, and finiſhed by him in the year 1640. 6 Koo 

In the court, before the grand front of the houſe; 
ſtands a column of white Egyptian granite, out of the 
Arundel collection. The heighth of the ſhaft is thirteen 
feet and a half, and the diameter twenty-two inches; 
On the top of the column is a beautiful ſtatue of Venus; 
caſt from a model made at Rome, from the remaining 
pieces of the broken antique ſtatue placed on this co- 
2 before the temple of Venus Genetrix, by Julius 

Dæſar. M 21 

The column was never erected ſince it fell in the ruins 
of Old Rome, till ſet up here, with a Corinthian capital, 
and baſe of white marble, which makes the whole thirty 
three feet high. _ | 4 

On the lower fillet of this column are five letters, 
which having the proper yowels ſupplied, make ASTARTE; 
the name by which Venus was worſhipped among the 
ancient nations of the eaſt. wee? 

In the front of the houſe, on each ſide of the entrance, 
are two ſtatues of black marble, taken out of the ruins 
of a palace in Egypt, where the viceroys of Perſia reſided” 
many — after Cambyſes returned to Perſia from the. 
conqueſt of Egypt. One of the ſtatues is crowned with 
an ancient diadem; the other has a garment on his ſhoul- 
_ of different coloured marble, EP! 7 ** 

n the great gateway is a ſtatue of Shakeſpeate ee- 
maker, — the Dane — . with that in Welker. 
abbey: but the lines on the ſcroll are different ; - theſe 
are cut of Macbeth: 


Life's but a walking ſhadow a a poor player 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the Rage, | 
And then is heard no more! | 


In the middle of the inner court is a large pedeſtal, on 
which is a horſe as big as life. In this pedeſtal are four 
niches, furniſhed with four ſtatues; the firſt is that of 
Jupiter Ammon, not only with ram's horns, but alſo 

ſhoulders : it was taken out of 
a temple in Thrace, ſaid to have been built by Seſoſtris. 


On the right hand is the father of Julius Cæſar, when 


vernor of Egypt. The next is Plautina, the wife of 
—— dreſſed like Diana the huntreſs. | 
In the middle of the veſtibule, which is adorned with 
thirteen ancient buſts, is the ſtatue of Apollo, out of the 
Juſtinian gallery. He appears with a moſt graceful air, 
— ae... poſture, having hung his quiver upon a 
aurel, | 
In the dining-room are ſeveral beautiful figures, by 
eminent maſters. On each fide of the door is a capital 
picture; one by Tintoret, repreſenting our Saviour waſh- 
ing St. Peter's fret, the other diſciples being preſent ; the 
other by Andrea Schiavone, repreſenting Chriſt entering 
Jeruſalem riding upon an aſs. Over the door is a picture 
of ſtill life by Labradore. am the pictures round 
the room are, the Virgin Mary, with our Saviour in Her 
lap; alſo St. Joſeph, Se. Peter, and the painter Andrew 
Squazzella; a boy gathering fruit, by Michael Angelo 
Paci di Campi; a winter-piece, with many figures, by 
Velvet Brughel; a ſummer-piece, with a multitude 
figures, b Brughel; three angels coming to Abraham 
by Paſqualini. The arch of the beaufet is ſupported by 
two porphyry pillars, brought by lord Arundel from 
Rome. Over the chimney- piece, which is by Jigs 
Ones, 


tze 'other à young woman, as big 


and the landſcape part very beautiful. Adam Elſheimer. 


75 
Jaties, are the buſts of Solon, and the emperor Per- 
ax. ; 
At the entrance of the drawing-room is an antique 
: | + ory compoſed: of four ſorts of marble, of gradual 
ights and ſhadows, as if cubes ſtood upon a plane; 
found under ſome ruins at Luna, a Roman city about 
miles eaſt of Genoa. N 
In che drawing - room are ſeveral very beautiful pic- 
tures; among which are, four children, repreſenting our 
Saviour, an angel, St. John, and a little girl. The 


angel is lifting a lamb to St. John, who has his left hand | 


upon it, and in diſcourſe with our Saviour, as they are 
fitting cloſe together. Behind our Saviour is a tree, 
and a vine growing upon it, with grapes thereon. The 
girl,” perhaps a ſymbolical repreſentation of the chriſtian 
church, has hold of the vine with one hand, and in the 
other a bunch of grapes, which ſhe is offering to our Sa- 
viour. This is allowed to be the beſt picture in England 
of the famous Rubens. uy | ab 
A whole _ of Democritus laughing, very much 
© eſteemed.” By Spagnolet. oe | 
- Chriſt dead, ſurrounded by angels. Bufalmaco. 
The harniony between ſculpture and painting; a very 
fine piece. Romanelli. EVI 
* Variety of fruits and vines, growing up a pomgranate- 
tree, and two gatherers of the vintage; one a young man, 
as the life. The 
former looks on the latter, while he is gathering 
me fruit for her: as he reaches up to the twig, his 
ſhirt lips down from one ſhoulder, and ſhows his ſkin 
there not to be tanned; Michael Angelo, the painter of 
this picture; was famous for travelling figures: of this 
Kind there appears; at a diſtance, a man driving an aſs. 
Sir Roberts Gere gave Michael Angelo's widow three 
hundred piſtoles for this picture, which he would never 
The angel and young Tobias. The figures are fine, 
A charity with three children. This picture was 
formerly in the collection of king Charles I. Guido. 
A nativity on copper, neatly finiſhed. Rubens. 
The three kings, or wiſe men, preſenting their offer- 
a In this piece, which is one of this painter's beſt 


ig, there are ſeyeral horſes, and many other 


- figures at different diftances, with a-glorious light break- 
ing through the clouds, in which are a group of cheru- 
bims. Paolo Veroneſe. | | 
The decollation of St. John, by Dobſon. This 
inter is an honour to the iſn nation; the picture 

Las Ja finely executed, and with ſuch ſtrong expreſſion, 

that few pieces of the Ttalians exceed it. Sir Peter 

Lily d this picce the chief hiſtorical picture in 

his „ R n bo. : E 

The aſſumption of the Virgin Mary. This is one of 
the firft pictures painted by the immortal Raphael. 
The angel as ſpeaking to Tobias about the fiſh, which 
is Wimming up to them. The dog is between Tobias's 

A landſcape with figures daneing. Poelembourg. 

Our Savicur carrying the croſs. Andrea del Sarto. 

_ "Some market-people.- Creſpi. | 
The virgin with Chriſt. Solar. 

Hercules and Dejanira. Giovanni Montoano. 
The virgin with Chriſt and Joſeph. Fr. Imperiali. 


The virgin teaching our Saviour to read. Guercino. 


* 
Ts. 


* The river Tyber, Romulus and Remus ſucking the | 


wolf. Del Po. © 1 

A ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs, Bloemart. 
"Bicelus and Ariadne, | | 

101 51 BUSTO on the.Chimn * 1 piece. | 
Libertas and Libera. N * : 
Oyer ther Lookin 7. | 
The buſto of Otho. Ld h 
A A' porphyry table. 55 
In the Great Hall, among a great var iety of Alatuts, buſftes 
| and ſarriphuguſes, are the following : : 


W EL ET SH FR E 


'A Pantheon, having the ſymbols of three divinities, a 
cornucopia with fruit * Vertumnus; out of it, grapes 
for Bacchus; and a ſea-fiſh for Neptune. The figure is 
a comely man in the prime of his ſtrength and age, with- 


out any beard, and therefore is probably an Apollo, 


larger than the life. | 
ne of the labours of Hercules. He is repreſented as 
turning the river Achelous,. who is- figured- as an ' old 
man, his thighs end in ſnakes, to ſignify the winding of 


the river. 

n a Niche. Antinous. 
A buſto of Marcus Aurelius, when Cæſar. 
A buſto of Portia, wife of Brutus. The picture of 
Brutus on her breaſt, a necklace about her neck, and a 
diadem on her head; being the only one known with a 
picture. | 72 | 
A Sarcophagus adorned in the front in alto relievo, 
two Cupids holding two feſtoons of fruits; over each 
feſtoon are two heads of the Heathen deities; under one 
of the feſtoons is a lion and an ox, under the other a goat 
and a cock. 4 
Upon the foregoing tomb is Euterpe the muſe, ſitting 
with a flute, very ſine ſculpture. Cleomenes. ; 

A buſto of Didia Clara, daughter of Didius Julianus. 
Her right hand is holding up part of her cloathing ; two 
little Eupids at the bottom of the buſto. . R 
The buſto on the chimney- piece is of Thomas 
Pembroke, who collected the antique marbles. 
A buſto of Nero. The ſhape of his left arm and hand 
ſeen through his robe, two little Cupids at the bottom of 
the buſto. ; wats) 
A Sarcophagus. In the middle of the front is a circle, 
wherein is repreſented the half lengths of a man and a 
woman, for whom it may be ſuppoſed the tomb was 
made; the other part of the front is fluted work; at one 


earl: of 


end is a lion with a unicorn under him; at the other end 


a lion, with a wild boar under him; at the bottom, un- 
der the circle, are two maſks, one of them bearded, the 
other having a veil upon the upper part. 


A queen of the Amazons, beautiful, though in a war- 
like 


ion, being on one knee, as under a horſe, defend- 
ing herſelf in battle. To illuſtrate the action, the ſculptor 
has carved a horſe's foot. Her buſkin plainly ſhews the 
ancient ſhape and manner of fixing it. Cleomenes. 
A buſto of Lucilla, the wife of Elius, very fine 
ſculpture, - -- - 
ST In a Niche, Mercury. 
A buſto of Apollo, * vis of" ues, 
Hercules, not long before he died. He leans ready to 
fall, and looks: very ſick, and Pæan his friend looks up 
at him very much concerned. The expreſſion of the 
muſcles anatomiſts greatly admire. + 
Silenus and ui. ay a group, very fine. 


Flora. This, and the foregoing one, (both of the 


Parian marble) were a preſent to the firſt Philip earl of 


Pembrake, by the duke of Tuſcany, who, in king Charles 
the firſt's time, was in England, and reſided at Wilton, 
with the ſaid earl, three weeks. | 

The buſtos of Lyſimachus, Lepidus, and Phocion. 


A Sarcophagus adorned with a fine column of the Co- 


rinthian order at each end; in the middle is graved a 


| | double door, partly open, which confirms what ancient 


| authors have ſaid, that ſome were ſo made, that the ſoul 


might go out to the Elyſian fields. At each end of the 
| tombs a griffin. | | 


In the gallery of this hall are five ſuits of armour ; that 


in the middle was William earl of Pembroke's, the other 


four and the parts of five more ſuits in the lower part of 


the hall were taken from the following noble perſons, on 


| the following occaſion. This earl, in the reign of queen 


Mary, was captain-general of the Engliſh. forces at the 
ſiege of St. Quintin, at which ſiege were taken priſoners 
the conſtable Montmorency, Montheron, his fon, with 
the dukes of Montpenſier and Longueville, Lewis of 
Gonzaga, ' (afterwards duke of Nevers) the marſhal of 
St. Andre, admiral Coligny, (who was afterwards mur- 
dered in the maſſacre at Paris) and his brother, not to 
mention John de Bourbon, duke of Anguien, who was 
found dead among the ſlain. Here are alſo ſome of the 


Flauſtina, wife of Antoninus Pius, 
the drapery very good. a. 


ae 


larger than the life; 


— 


weapons which were taken at the ſame time. 
; To A picture 


A picture of the aboye-mentjoned earl of Pembroke, 
Hans Holbein. | 3 

” picture of the laſt ſupper. Giorgione. 

At the bottom of the Brown Staircaſe * OILERS 
A coloſſal ſtatue of Hercules. His ac ion is to ſhew 
one of his labours; he looks with an air of ſatisfaction 
that he has cottipaſſed the taking of the golden apples, 
three of which he ſhews in one hand. This is not in a 
reſting poſture as that of Farneſe, | 
The tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus. 5 : 
This monument is one of the fineſt and moſt inſtructive 
that hath been ever ſeen. The excellence of the work, 
and corre&tneſs; of the deſign,: would: eaſily inform us it 
muſt be a piece of ſome: Greek artiſt, even though the 
place, where it was firſt diſcovered did not. It is a tomb 


who brought it over into France to preſent it to cardinal 
ichlheu.. . f . 4 
* A5 is of white marble, ſix feet four inches 
long, and two feet broad, and about the ſame heighth, 
taking in the cover, which is about two inches and à half 
thick; the cover is raiſed about one foot higher before, 
and is adorned with ſome figures in bas-relief, which 
relate to the hiſtory repreſented below. - The inner ſuper- 
ficies of the tomb is plain, with a riſing of about one 
inch in the place where the head of the deceaſed ſhould reſt, 
/ This is the epitaph, 8 8818 
. Kk. ArHAIn REHA ft 
TIrxMRI ANTNIA BAAEPIA: FHB. 


' 


That is, to the Gods the Manes.” | Antonia Valeria 
hath made this tomb for Aurelius Epaphroditus, her 
huſband.” A ih 


| There ftands upon this tomb a coloſſal buſt of Alex- 
ander the Great, of the beſt Greek ſculpture, Meduſa's 
head is on the breaſt-plate, a lion's face appears on the 
helmet, which has a particular creſt on it. 
. Under the tomb laſt mentioned is 
A little ſtatue of a crouched Bacchus. | 

A ſmall tomb, ſuppoſed for children. There are two 
Cupids on the front, ſupporting a circle which projects; 
under the circle are two baſkets lying ſidewiſe with fruit 


they look very ſorrowful, with one hand upon their 
breaſt, the other hand holding a torch with the lighted 
end downward : there is a griffin at each end of the 
tomb. A ſtatue: of Cupid lying aſleep: upon the afore- 
ſaid tomb. | pub; 
In the two windows F the Stair-caſe, 
(one on each ſide of the windows) are fix flatues. 
In the firſt window is the ſtatue of Livia, wife of Au- 
guſtus, bigger than the life, fitting in a chair, one hand 
Bee y a Patera, to ſhew that ſhe was honoured as 
Pietas, in which character ſhe is alſo ſeen on a medal, 
the drapery very natu rl. 
In the niche on your left hne. 
Saturn with a child ſmiling on his hands as it looks 
up at him. 4 | 15 24 IT - 
In the niche on your right hand. 


ing from others, 

| | In the other. window. TR 9 
The ſtatue of Didia Clara, daughter to Julian, bigger 

roll in a genteel poſture; the drapery of her cloathing 

very ne., pill Hinges Feb ce e 878 36% 

In the niche on your left hand. 

of his fingers, a goat ſtanding by him. 

In the other niche. 


and ſhepherd's coat of ſkins, 

In the paſſage leading into the Billiard-room are, 
The buſto of Cleopatra, Alexander the Great's ſiſter. 
The ftatue of Diana : the has a creſcent on her head, 


8 


WILT 


near Athens, which was diſcovered by ſome travellers, | 


in them 3 2 lion at each baſket, as going to devour the W 
fruit; at the ends of the front are two more Cupids 3 


and in four niches, | 


Bacchus clad with an intire ſkin, the head of which | 
1 on his breaſt; his ſanda) is fixed in a manner 


than the life, ſitting in a chair; ſhe holds a ſenatorial | 


A ſhepherd playing on the flute, admired for the action 


The foſter-father of Paris, with the Phrygian bonnet 


—— 


SHIRE. 27 


holds part of a bow in her left hand, and takes an arrow 
with her right out of her quiver. ; 

A ſtatue of Ceres: a cornucopia in her right hand, in 
her left ſhe holds ears of corn and a poppy; a very gen- 
teel figure and ſine ſculpture. | 

The buſto of Mutidia, daughter of Marciana. 


| On the oppoſite Side. : 
The buſts of Poſſidonius, preceptor to Cicero. 
The ſtatue of Andromeda chained to the rock. -- 
The ftatue of Mercury, with all his three ſymbols, 
wings, Caduceus, and a purſe in his hand held up; he 
has wings alſo at his heels, as well as at his head. 
A ſtatue. of a boy: be is dancing and playing on muſic. 
The buſto of Heraclitus. AA 10 #433541 of 
| In the Nin. 
A ſquare urn of the emperor Probus and his fifter 
Claudia; their names are in a ſquare in the center of the 
front; there are feſtoons at the ſides of the inſcription 3 


out of whoſe wings come two ſerpents; they are folded 
8 lets, with their heads directed towards the head 
of the eagle: at the bottom ĩs a tripod, with a griffin'on 
each fide of it; at each angle of the front is a wreathed 
column; the angles next to the back part are fluted 
pilaſters, between which and the columns is a laurel- 
tree; in the pediment of the cover are two birds, that 
hold in their bills the ends of a ftring which tyes a 
wteath of laurel; on the top of the cover are, in alto- 
relievo, the emperot and his ſiſter. IDE, 


On the right hand of the window are the buſtos of _ 

Ifocrates, Sulpitia Poeta ih;porphyry, Perſius the poet, 
Seneca, and Pythagoras. l 745 *. | 72 
*©/* inne 'On the other Side. peg hte 
Colatinus, fellow-conſul with Brutus. 


' ** The Billiard Rh mm 
Pomona fitting in a chair on a cuſhion. * 


ſenting the river Meander. rans? 

Hercules killing the ſerpenWt ez. 
JJ Bind... 0 06 

ee of Mark Anthony the orator, very much 

admired. N bo 


Buſtos between the if Window and the ſecond. 
Tullia, daughter of Cicero. bel, Fol] 
Julia Domina, wife of Septimus Severus. 
Alexander Severus. n aut 995 2 er 
1 the middle Window. © 
The ftatue of Bacchus, very fine ancient ſci , 
adorned in a particular manner with poppies: the poppies 
hang as a belt from both ſhoulders as low as the knees. 


| Buſtos between this window and the next. 
| Galba, Geta, Lucius, Vitellius Pater. 
| go oY 1 - the third Window: ' © dn 
| he ſtatue of Venus, ſtanding in a ve genteel eaſ\ 
poſture, holding a vaſe, "which has — wry reſlin, 
er elbow of that arm on a pillar. | 


On the other Side of the third Window. 
* buſtos of Nerva, Arſinoe the mother, and Cælius 
Caldus. t eee 3 ne 
| On a white marble table of thi ſame length ef that on the 
other fide of the room, are three fatues., 
Hercules wreſtling with Anteus. nne 
A very fine Greek ſtatue of a river, repreſented by a 
beautiful naiad ſleeping on the bank, with a genteel turn 
of her body, the linen covering her very decently; tis a 
rivet in Egypt running into the Nile, becauſe in the 
front an Ibis appears about the running water, which has 
ſeized a young crocodile. 
A young Bacchus ſmiling, grapes growing up a tree. 


On the Chimney-ſide, ſeven Buſtos ; are 
Horace the — Tara N brother of 
Cleopatra, Pallas, Anobarbus, a prieſt of Cybele, Lyſias 


1 


2 


the orator. | | 
X | Over 


£0, 7 oo an 
. * 4331 0 


over it is an eagle ſtanding upon a feſtoon of fruits, from 


9 ö 121i 
The left hand, on a white marble table, three ſtatues! 
A figure recumbent, leaning on a ſea- dog, and repre- | 


* 


Ober the doors two Buſtos. 

A Cupid: wi 89 

8 orgs Coin Pele) Eueigetes 
ia racer N 

8 rere 9 


Is. Hundecouter. 
The bh” Saviour, St. John, a lamb and a 


r 


Mir. Woodroffe of — ; 
2 Wrettle, 8 to the counteſs 


7 


Ty 0h . 


Oer the laſt 


St. . preaching in 
twenty Ggures 2 oo big as the 
Tintores and e 


: the Wilderneſs, 


888 8888855 


Jahn and St. Catherine. 


zee * the Virgin —— our ent n Frate, 


rus, her fon, is about her 


Catherine's 


s 2397 12197 2h the Window is the | 
-oBlutie:6Þ Th.” She has the flower of the Lotus e 
_ She is in a poſition bending, and her whole legs 
round, not. as commonly in Egyptian 
K epieh were ſtrait and formal, vi y the 
dog was 7 bane the 1 * and (b y the Ma- 
) the only one kn with that im- 
provement: * A x gfo for ſhe holds, betwixt her 
knees, Ofiris, her e in » cſi open 2 
ds crogked at the end as a 
SI han 99 other — he has an inſtrument of 
dkcipline like a white the ſyr abols. of power to protect 
aud puniſh. . On h is the ancienteſt di adem or 
mitre, bein triple, 4 not - the pope's crown, but 
rather like the * of biſh 
of t the 
ö — There pee a "great multitudes of biegglyphice 
Gat round the bottom, and behind the ftatue 
Over Philip, carl of Pembroke, the money-changers | 
and the doves in the winple, Feti. 
Over the laſt, rs Roman charity. Petro Dandeni. 
Views of eee ty a ay 's-Ina-Fields, 
a8 were originally deſigned by | 
7 — try * lter with the a- 
er the ak. the Virgi 4 „S. Ann, * 
oux Say wp hg thing ring on St. 
ulio 1 
friar-and a nun. "age 
The ſalutation of the . Wipe Pran/Dadi, 
Cows, owls, pn; Pattdaaryl 
7 


„ e 


Dn the. 1 
ung 
bun — — 


Ee 3 feet r long four | 
and four inches 

I Rom. 
harlis, 1 a. marble chimney- | 
Ariſte A op, h of 


= 


only with three points | 


"Joſeph. and | 


* like that of Antonia. 


Vi rrs nit 


— 


| 


"I 


| 


and'reſting a 


Orer the fr 2 Dur. 5 


Curius Dentatus. 


On the window in the fs 100 
William earl of Pembroke, aa Arg ſons. | In 
another pannel is the counteſs of Pembroke, who, Was 
Ann Parr, ſiſter to 2 Catharine, che laſt wife to 
king Henry VIII. There is with her their daughter, 
whoſe name was Ann, married toFrancis earl of en 


ee 
Over the door leading. to the Cube room. 
The buſto of Domitia. . | _ 


Begin the Nr with Ther over the buſt of Homer, 
A nativity. By Giaco 
8 of the chief reformers by «diſciple 5 Curl 
aratti | 
Tbe flight into Egypt. Vettura Salembeni, | 
The Vir = our A, Sk. John and an angel. 
Benardino 
inCarcecic 1 (365) 


The head af at old. man. 
\- The deviltempting our Saviour. Paris Alfano Peragie 
Calandrucci. 


in the man | 

Tot asd his two Franceſco Chini, - | 

Two Cupids ho holding a third upon their hands as car- 
de Vim: another boy lying down by them. Sirani. 

old Joſeph, our Saviour and Elizabeth; 
Girolamo di 2 ob 
On the windew-fide, * · ! the left hand. 

Five ſoldiers, two expreſſing great fury to tear Chriſt's 
coat, another is gravely interpoling, as if he were per- 
"No wi to caſt, lots for its. Laab Caracci. 

with his family and animals going into the ark. 


r. in, wi our Saviour in er arms: * 
looking 5H "Gttheins: pe N 


Iden you enter the ſouth n the gern (which 
whole Front is a_beautiful building of Imigo Nr ) paſs 
through the cube-room into the hunting-room, room 
at the tugſtern end Sao front, and then begin from te 


 buffos on your left 
Julia, incomparably fine Greek ſculpture, "and (ﬆ 
ſeveral others in this collection) of Parian marble. - 
was wife to Agrippa, and daughter of Scribonia, third 
wife to Auguſfus. 
Antonia, wife of Druſus the elder. The linen of this 
buſt is very natural. 
\Berenice the mother ; her hair in a particular manner, 
Balbinus. 


Ihe next are two ſtatues, then proceed on with the 


Faunus finely twiſting his body, by looking down over 
his ſhoulder at his leopard. Cleomenes. 

Cupid, when a man, breaking his bew after he od 
married Pſyche. Cleomenes. 

Plotina, wife of Trajan. Berenice the daughter 

Annia Fauſtina, third wife of N e 3 very fine 


e 3-4 1 
F. 


6 


buſts 


Mago, the famous 2 2 
Titus, F aunus, Jupiter, Julia, daughter of. T Aan 


—— yellow antique marble table, 
A group, Cupid and Ganymede : 1 f 

inſt the ſtump of a lau It i is rare to 
ſee the diſtin form of the ſeven pipes, 25 expreſſed; 
| Cupid is very attentively looking on and reaching his 
2 the pipes, as if to inſtruct Ganymede 

to pla 

- On a of the wainſcot are painted eighteen 
different _ of ede by Tempefſta j junior. 


ede i ks fitting 


„ „ 


ing by ſea from A 
| TI Junius Brutus, TEA Laß. 


A bifrons, two young women, their countenances dif- 
ferent, and ſo ate their curled locks; one has Rn, 
the other a triple contexture of her hair elegantly tied 

Plautilla, Sextus Pompey, ay Luci 
* Annius Verus. 


nl 


Begin on the Left hand "AC 
e buntin g- room. 
umidia, 5 the African — 


"out 


Mani, king 7, N 


Jon his head, the upper parts of two dragons, and the 
bead of Mediiſa on his breaſt-plate. © 

. Aventinus, ſon of Hercules; the head of a lion's kin, 
making the covering for his head, and the two fore-paws 


tied in a knot upon his right ſhoulder 3 an a * 
ye 


Totape, wife to Antiochus Comagena, | 
On 


w * 17 5 2 9 
ee ee 


nius Tyanæus, the hend and buſt of one piers Y 
| Apollon Te is very lively in the 8777870 his arm is | 


n his garment about. a x 
| "On a e! 
Nero's ſecond Wife; ; her right hand Is holding | 


f.her- garment. 
e at the Voctem. of the buſt, are two lictle 


pid 
i the head aa bult of marble, ſine ſculpture. 
Cæſonia, the buſto all of W e fourth 
ife of Caligula. * .09 : 
*" Logins; Bf Parian — A * 


On a jaſper marble table are the following three He, 


tial vaſe, repreſenting the whole ceremony of 
a G from the beginning of the ſacrifice to 
the waſhing of the bride's feet: it is very fine work 


The ſtatue of Diana of Epheſus : the head, hands, and 


t black, the reſt white marble, as deſcribed: by Pliny. 
* 12 urn; variety of very fine work all round it, 


of hgures, 2 birds, &. 
Pr 


of Bytkhinia, enter, ſculpture, pairs | 


wigh the us, no „ very 2 Greek ſculptor ; all 2 


of A piece dup | to the nave] ; the only one which ſhews | 


ornament of a chain, w hich, is of very rich work: 
MP breaſt-plate is an (VPN. a la — 5 round 
the outſide of it, the conſular medal with an elephant on 
the reverſe, the head of that is bearde ſuppoſed to be a 
rige With the name only of Metellus ; the 1 108 
is in memory of the victery he gained over Jugu 
king of Numidia, upon which he obliged him to elde 

1 all his elephants to the Romans. 0 

Meſſalina, geh wife of Olaudius, of bard ſaline mar- 
ble; ſhe has a confident-air, agreeable to her character; 
the marble of her cloathing very naturally repreſents a { 
fine ſtriped filk.  - 

Octavia, the firſt wife of News; of fine coloured. mar- 


ble, her head-drefs alfo very fine, with leaves and ears of | 


corn bound round upon her Balz. had muy —_ _ 

of Poppea, are both very curious. . 

On a marble table (the produce of Mount Edgcomb) are the 
e following : 


An ancient Greek triangular altar t to Bacchus 1 | 


one ſide Silenus holds a torch inverted in his right hand, 


in his left a baſket full of fruĩt; on another fide” is an at- 


tendant of Bacchus dancing with one foot up, and a 
Fhyrſus in his right hand; in his left hand a bowl and 
the ſkin of a beaſt on his If 3 on the other fide is a 
Bacchus dancing in a long thin garment, 
Upon this altar ſtands, a little ſtatue of Bacchus, with | 
Fare and with, the ſnake,” the peculiar ſymbol of the 
hy 


ptian Bacchus, who invented medicine, and was ſaid |. 


the Sun and Apollo. 


* alto relievo of Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles; it is | 
an oval, and has a ſplendid aſpect as of a ve large gem, 
the face is porphyry, which the cardinal Mazarine' fo | 
much valued, as to finiſh his dreſs wow a helmet of dif- | 


ferent colonjed marble; 00 
A ſquare altar, each of the ſides a; a divinity Jene 


Mars, Diana, and Juno; this was one of ole altars 
for a private room. 


Upon this altar ſtands à little ſtatue of an ancibnt 
1 with a Phrygian cap, ſacrificing a hog to Iſis. 


and founder of a colony in the time of Apollo, fine ſculp- 


ture, and much adorned : this ſtands upon a grey granite 
table which belonged to a temple, and was for the facri- | 


ficing of leſſer animals, as birds, &c. That the blood 
might not run over the edges, it has a remarkable chan- 


nel, as big as to la ay one's finger in, round the utmoſt edge 


of the four ſides of the flat next the moulding, and i pe 
middle of one of the channels! is a hole for the bloc 
run through. 

Claudius, Pyrrhus king of Epirus, with a noble air; 
it has a dragon on the helmet, and on his breaſt-plate 


Begin the pitures with the two double 
are between. the two laſt Puffer, 1 two double half 


SHIKE 6 79 


22 which 


lengths on the ather fide of the door. 

Ms. Killegrew and Us, Morton, celebrated beauties, 
b Vandyke. | 

"Me Patina Herbert and his wife. Sir Peter Lely. 
The earl and counteſs of Bedford. Vandyke. | 
The counteſs of Pembroke (mother of earl Thomas) 
and her ſiſter. 

| roy earl of Pembroke, when about ſeventeen years 
of 


— —-— f — 


. homas. 


Robert Herbert. 
Thomas earl of Pembroke, when lord high admiral. 
; Ons Savidas, and the woman of Samaris. r 
iari. 
The counteſs of Pembroke; firſt wife of earl 
| , The Virgin, our Saviour, and Joſeph, reading; ther 
are alſo ſeveral boys in different actions. Gennari. 


is In Fo Geling. 
Dedalus and Icarus. oſeph Arpino. 

a1 | On the bottom- annels of this rhom is painted the 510 
| the counteſs 77 Na 's Arcadia, 1 by Sir = 

Kaney, By the brother of Signior Tommaſo. .. 
nn the Great Room. The celebrated Family Pier. 

This conſiſts of ten hole lengths: the two principal. 
figures (and theſe are itting) are Philip earl of: Pem- 
broke and his lady * on the rig ht hand ſtand their five. 
ſons, Charles ford Phitip (afterwards lord Her- 
bert) William — an Mod on the left, their 
daughter Ann op „ and Her huſband Robert earl of 
(Carnarvon z before hem lady Mary, daughter of Geo 
duke of Buckingham, and wife to Charles lord Herbert ; 
and above in the clouds ire two ſons and a daughter; who 
died young. This, and all the other pictures in this 
room, are by Vandyke. 
On the right hand of the great picture, over a door 
an half length of king Charles the firſt; — 
hand, n an half length of his queens" £59. L 
he: On the chimney fide. 
A whole length of William earl of Pembroke, lord 


— whole length of the firſt lady of the ſecond earl 


Three childremor king Charles the fire 10 1% 

Whole lengths of the dutcheſs of Richmond, (fiſt 

* to Charles lord Herbert) and Mrs. Gibſon the 
war 


A whole. og of. earl mu, who is. in the | great 
ung. s | 


Over a ET 
A halflength of the SST Cates," 


Oder another doore 
A half length of the ſecond earl Philig. 
On the garden ſide. 
A whole length of a — hter of the earl Lg Holland. 
| A whole length of the duke of Richmo 
The pai 6 - in the, ceiling — wg len loi of 
erſeus. ignior Tomm pen zr 
| Begin th buftos on the left hand the chimniy foe 


Marcellus, the famous conſul. 


IDruſus the elder; brother of Tiberius, 
Veſpaſian, . Trajan, 'molus, an ancient law-giver 


Lucius Verus Czfar. f 

Marcus Brutus, of the beſt Greek ſculpture. | 

Caius Cæſar, upon a 1 antique nn table. 

Hadrian. 5 N * 9.4 

Upon the 3 tece, too in c 

One Commodus, the other Polemon. : 
' Conſtantine the Great, of better work than was coins 
mon in that àge, as are alſo a few of his medals. 


| table. 
Julius Cæſar, oriental alabaſter, noted as may be ſeen 
by what is ſaid of it in Valetta's colle&ion. he marble. 


there is a head with wings; it is like the head of a bat. f 


of the breaſt-plate is of the colour of ſteel. 
Rackets 3 


| © fllizin earl! of Pembroke, elder brother to earl 


Lady Catherine, eldeſt daughter to ear] Thomas, | 
* married to Sir Nicholas Morice) and her brother, | 


Lucius Cæſar, brother to Caius Cæſar, W an agate in 


ir 
Ln ; Sept. Severus; ; Horace, in porphyry, men- 


90 


tioned alſo i in Valetta's collection. Fabretti, in his com- 
ment, gives good reaſons for its being Horace. 
Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus Pius. l. 
Cicero, of touchſtone, with the Cicer | | 
are all of Av, 


The following: buftos on the. garden fide 
2 = the n 1 which. they au are | of co- 
laured marbles. *N 
Artemis or Diithaa; hey hair tied behind her, not to 

hinder her ſhooting; the air of the whole buſt 9 52 the 

upper part of the celebrated ſtatue of this goddeſs, and 
thought to be by the ſame ſculptor. This (a8. ſeveral 
others) has in Greek letters, the Greek name on it. 

Marcellus the younger; Caſſandra, daughter of Pria- 
mus;  ſhe- was 2 prophetels, and had a temple, and 

_ 1e a peculiar head-dreſe, - walk ſeveral 


e 1 Martin Folkes, Ela; upon a red. Egyptian | 
granite table. 

_Ammonivs, with a Greek inſcription upon it. 
Arſinoe the. da 
Buſts: of Sir; Andrew Fountain, upon a Eben 
table 

Scipio Aſiaticus, Caracalla, Vitellius, and Alcibiades. 


e lobby between . the great, room and the king s bed-thamber.. 
4 the Pictures with that over the door, next the bed- 


* chamber. © 
An old man 1 ſome fort of Fell in 2 pot, 


which he ſells to the children; there are fix about him ; 
IS rye all their countenances. 


Fraun. Hales. 
2217 the fame fide, Kn the | 


Thre m are four, K. 70 
Som E 1 | di ” by 
pens Dutch people 2 8 eee 4 


1 ba bread and b ſkirk 


Ws 8 4 wi a . 3 cn, 


1 8 
ona. f 


Cars > Dolci. Fe wi "Abdi 
ti ,n103Þ £ ere 8410 


Tg. 


Neptune and dent e ane 


ughter, Germanicus, Coriolanus: .. 4} 


SATIRE. 


| king Richard, On the glory round our Saviour's head 
2 may ſee the eroſs repreſented in it, and round the 


ity of the orb are, ſmall branches of thorns. On 


two braſs plates on the bottom, of tha picture is 15 0 


Invention of Painting in Oil, rat 


| This was painted beſore in the beginning of R a0 " 


1377. Hollar engraved and dedicated it to Charles I. 
and calls it Tabula Antiqua of king Richard II. with his 
three ſaints and patrons, Te. John Baptiſt; and two Kings, 
* Edmund, and Edward the Confeſſor. 4 J 
A half length of Litian, by himfelfo- =: -:,,,, 

A pair, ruins, landſcapes and figures. Viano. 

On the Garden Side. 
| Buildings perſpectiye, and figures. Seb. 3 lands Rhee 
| Under the la are three Pictures. 5 
gt. Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows. Benedetto Led. 


A 155 24 by Jan Van Eyck, 1410. 
* Ruins ures. . Paolo Panini. 


6 gg 47 - 'S? Ip On. 2c 
in at the door next the Great Room. 
! a very fine buſt with's Greek in 
beit tion upon it. Aſinius Pollio. | 
Ko a black and-yellow-coloured marble table, an alto 
pejievo of the p of the _ carl of ATT I ET when ten years 


Tp Sippha, with the b 25 deißed, of the 
fineſt marble: like ivory, the laſt ion of Greek 
ſculpture; white as at it making, becauſe ( (with ſeveral 


u t 15 


[EE found in a vault, ' 


A Bed Chamber... ' Quir the Chi 


; TW half le 4 of a gentleman, ſuppoſed, wp prince 

| Rupert. , Van andyke. 45 Merian "of $8.5 
On an antique: marie tabs. | 

Marcus Aurelius on horſeback, made at Athens, and 
fo eſteemed, that the ſculptor was ſent for to Rooje, to 

make that which is there in copper as big as the life. 
The perſon is in the ſame poſture, but this a Macedonian 
| horſe, | ſmall, and of marble: to prevent the breaking, 
1 Manxarine had one fide cemented to a marble, 
which comes out at the len as a payement, 


( 1 815 1 


Lues Giordano) ff to „ on which the horſe is as walking. 52 
Under the laft are four pictures, begin on * FF hand. | The Corner Room. Ouer the door next to * King's | 
Bacchus, with a:bow!l in his k hand, his right arm bed. chamber. 


reſting on a veſſel, an old man emp of bg. a baſket" of 
8 a vat, a woman and boys two ae 
ruit, by a ſcholar of Raphadl. 
Two pictures; compoſed of) different forts of marble 
ot f the duke of Florence's collection. 
hriſt in the Virgin's arms, St. John is kiſſing him, 
y * is looking on them, Sciadone. 
e Over ther dbor; nit to the great room. 
- Chriſt map Lazarus from the dead. Seb. Rice,” 


On the ſa gfe Pictures, begin with * 
1 2 fl. 


King An elegant repreſentation of 
the king (in his youth) at His de We, painted on two 


tables. In _ he is' rep reſented kneeling 575 his three 
pu ſaints, 5 len Baptiſt, king Edmund, and king 

FE award the Con 8 a crown on his head, clad 

in a robe adortied With white harts and broom-cods, - in 


alluſion - to his mother's arms, and his own name of 
| m_ niſta. Thus he is praying to the Virgin Mary 

wit 
rounded with chriſtian virtues, in the ſhape of angels, 
with collars of broom-cods about their necks, and alte 


harts on their boſoms; one holding up a. banner of the 


croſs before mem, and on che ground are lillies and roſes. 
St. John Baptiſt holds a lamb in his left arm; kin 

Edward the Confeſſor holds a ring between the — 4 
and fore- fin 
arrow in his left hand; all their right hands are directed 
to king Richard, as preſenting him to our Sayiour, who 


= inclines himſelf 3 in a very kind manner towards them. 


15 are eleven angels repreſented, each of them hay- |' 
1185 wreath'of 1115 Tofes round their bead The dif- 
lition of their countenances, and action of, their hands, 


Nee ey chat their attention is Ae "os 


_- 
34 10 
: "> "EY . 
i ain 


7:3 1 IT} | Th Wa * & w 


infant in ber arms (on the other table) fu | 


of his left hand; king Edmund holds an | 


Narciſſus ſeeing himſelf in the water, In this piece 
are ſeyen Cupids in various actions. Pouſſin. 


1. 


" On: the fame fids are feven more was: © 
 Andromache+fainting on her hearing of the death of 
her _ huſband Hector. Here are twenty - five figures, 
Primaticcio.. | 


A man forcing 4 boy to take phyſic. - | nan 
Abe head of Mieres. Himſelf: 1 
idas judgment. Philippo Lauri. 3 
oung woman hold 1 a candle. Schalke, 
185 = Venus. ä 
* W Correggio. 4 | Ss 
On the Chimney Hide. 
Ti An herdfinan with cattle, as big as the life; Roſa di 
Wolt. 
| A net peer a e boar's bende 7 Malteſe.) | 
The counteſs of Pembroke, and lord Herbert, after- 


\ 


* 


4 wards carl of Pembroke, when very ſong. Me. Hoare 


of Bath. 
The Virgin, Joſeph, Elizabeth, and: Chriſt, * Is 
Catherine's finger. Anguiſciol 
They are 
ures appear in 


putting a ring on St. 

Pyrrhus brought dead out of the tem 
putting him into his chariot: ; _— 
great ſurpriſe. Pietro Teſta, 


De Side next t #6 a outer 0 

The diſcovery of Achilles. * Salviati. 
In the Arundel catalogue, it is faid, that his lordſhip 
deſired Rubens to paint for him a fine finiſhed cloſet- 
ba which is this piece, being on an old Flemiſh 

moſt beautifully coloured. There is a group at 
bottom of nine angels, all in different poſtures, as raiſin vg 
the cloud ander the. Virgin Mary. There are ſeve 


{prey ckerdtimde beer at dans fide "One at the top. It ſo 


: much 


II. r 


much pleaſed Rubens, that he ſaid he would make a great 
picture after it, which he did at a church in a convent at 
Antwerp, where he has added apoſtles, as big as the liſe. 
Belſhazzar's feaſt. A multitude of figures. A great 
aſtoniſhment appears in all the company at the table. 
By Old Frank. | : en 
Judith putting Holofernes's head into a ſerip, which is 
held open by her maid. Mantegna. 
On the other Side of the Window, begin at the loweft.. 
Our Saviour about two years old, fitting on a ſtone, a 
lamb is ſtanding by him and licking his hand, in which 
he holds a ſtring, which is tied to the leg of à dove, 
which fits in a little open- worked baſket. There are 
two other figures." The rays from the glory round our 
Saviour's head ſtrike a fine light upon them. One of 
them has her hand upon the dove. Paola Matthei. 
- Chriſt from the croſs, two boys holding up the arms, 
and the Virgin devoutly ſtretching out her hands. At a 
diſtance appear the three croſſes, and a group of little 
figures with a horſe. It was made for Henry II. king of 
France, which he gave to his miſtreſs, Diana Valentinois, 
and therefore two Vs. are on a palat hung on one of the 
trees, and on the painted flat frame, in one corner are 
the arms of France, in another a monogram of the firſt 
letters of their names; the other two corners the em- 
blems of Diana, three half ' moons in one, a quiver and 
bow in the other. Michael Angelo. 


Ce ORE Hal ies tvs toda: ha 
head. Carlo Maratt. 2 # 


Bacchus on an altar in the wood, many figuers abou 
it celebrating his myſteries, and ſnewing a great fpirit, in 
different poſtures. The light darts through the wood in 
a moſt agreeable manner. Salvator Roſa, 

An aſſumption of the Virgin. 1 2 
OO! the other Side of the Window. © 
Ceres ſtanding with a moſt | arg air, holding up 
wheat. Given by the duke of Parma to the earl of Pe- 
terborough, when he conducted James the ſecond's queen 
to England. Parmegiano. ' 

Chriſt taken from the croſs; ten other figures, with 


— — the ſolemnity. The Virgin has her 


right hand under our Saviour's head, as lifting him up, 
while Joſeph of Arimathea (who is richly dreſſed) is 
wrapping the linen- cloth round him. Behind Joſeph are 
two men; one of them has the ſuperſcription in his 
hand, and the crown of thorns upon his arm; the other 
is as talking to him, pointing with one hand to the Vir- 
in, and the other towards Joseph. On the other ſide is 
81 John, with his hands folded together, and ſhews 
great concern. Mary Magdalene is wiping off the blood, 
and wrapping the linen round our Saviour's feet. Mary, 
the ſiſter of the Virgin, is as ſpeaking to Nicodemus, 
who is as giving directions about the ſpices. Behind 
them are two men, one holds the nails taken from the 
croſs, the other holds the hammer and pinchers. Here 
is alſo the tomb ſhewn, and the people rolling the ſtone 
from the entrance of it, and mount Calvary, with bones 
and ſculls ſcattered about where the croſſes ſtand, with 
the view of the multitude returning into Jeruſalem : at a 
diſtance a landſcape, with rocks, &c. Albert Durer. 
Three by the door, begin at the loweſt. 

Venus and the three Graces. Andrea Camaſſei. 

The deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, Salembeni, 

The Virgin with Chriſt in her lap. Doſſo da Ferrara. 

Three by the Window.. _. 
Day repreſented by Apollo riding upon a cloud, drawn 


by four horſes ; Night reprefented by a figure with dark 


wings, and poppies round her head, By her are two 
owls flying. Solimene. 1 
Chriſt taken from the croſs. Figino. 


Chriſt in the Virgin's lap, he holds St. John by the 
hand. Lorenzo Garbieri. — — 

In the cieling, the converſion of St. Paul. St. Paul 
is ſtruck from his horſe, he and his company appear in 
great ſurprize. Luca Giordano. | 


On a table, where cards, &c. are repreſented, is the Patue of 


Morpheus, the god of fleep, in black touchſtone, his 
head wreathed with poppies, and a poppy in one hand, 


81 
| In the Cliſet. | | 

The Virgin with Chriſt about four years old, as big 

as the life, ding 5 a figure as graceful 48 Wu 
hael Urbin. The Virgin is as talking to St. John. 

ore backward, at her right fide, is a woman with a 
child in her arms, both with graceful countenances. © A 
little figure of a faint is. praying at a diſtance in a corner 
of the landſcape, and an angel in the clouds. By Andrea 
del Sarto. | Have 9 

The Virgin; our Saviour is reſting his head and right 
hand on her boſom.. - Bloemart jun. 

A landſcape, cattle, and travellers, horſes with packs. 
„ * | we : "1 

A ſhe in a ftraw-hat, -repreſenting the prin- 
ceſs Sophia. Gerard Honthorſt. + Rae 

A landſcape with figures. Orizonte. 

A Flemiſh ſchool. The painter is Gonſales, com- 
monly called the Little Vandyke.. _ 1 

St. Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows. Paolo Veroneſe. 

| Chriſt lying on ſtraw in a manger. Vandyke. 

The prodigal ſon going abroad. Wouverman. 

Chriſt aſtride upon a lamb, is held by the Virgin, old 
Joſeph is looking on and leaning on a ſtaff. Franciſco 

enni. c 

The Virgin, with Chriſt in her lap. 

A landſcape, with rocks, water, and three travellers. 
Bartolomeo. „ | 

The prodigal ſon returning home, Wouverman. 

Magdalene, as a penitent, overlooking the vanities of 
the world. Below her are fix boys, as Cupids ; they are 
handling of jewels, &c. By a ſcholar of Guido. 

The Virgin reading, with Chriſt in her lap, Albano. 

A landſcape, with a man carrying a fiſhing- net. 
Franceſco Bologneſe. 8 

Over the door, Mary Magdalene. Titian. 
| On the bow-window and chimney-fide. 

The Virgin, holding Chrift in her lap * John has 
led a lamb to him. Chriſt is king at an angel below 
on the ground, gathering flowers : old Joſeph 1s higher 
up, with an aſs by him. Cantarini. | 
Our Saviour aſcending, with the four emblems of the 
Evangeliſts at the bottom of the clouds: two angels are 
ſupporting his arms. Giulio Romano. 

Ap 8 of Marſyas. Piombo. g 40 $5: 

wo whole lengths of two kings of France, Fran- 
cis II. and Cbacles 1. Fred. —— 
_ King Edward VI. Hans Holbein. TEES 
_ Chriſt kifling St. John, by Andrea Salaino, ſcholar of 
Leonardo da Vinci. | 

The women bringing the little children to Chrift, 
Sebaſtian * n 5 | | 

Three children of king Henry VII. Arthur, of 
Wales, _—_ about three = old, (was —— 
king Henry VIII.) and Mary, who married the king of 
France. Hans Holbein, the father. 

The Virgin and old Joſeph teaching Chriſt to read. 
Bernardino Gatti. | 

The Virgin, with Chriſt in her lap; St. John has 
hold of his right foot with his right hand. Gio Bat. Vico. 

The nativity. Pontormo. 

Iſaac blefling of Jacob. Lazarini. has 
The Virgin, with Chrift leaning the back part of his 
— her breaſt, He has a Vird in his right hand. 

reſpi. | | 

Chriſt in the Virgin's arms, the ſtraw below; three 
=—__ are looking on. Carlo Maratti. 

he Virgin, exceedingly fine, the veil painted with 
Ultra Marine, Maria di F iori painted the flowers with 
which the Virgin-is ſurrounded. Carto Dolci. 

Our Saviour taken from the crofs ; the Virgin ſhews 
great coneern. There are three other _—_ them, 
and angels in the clouds, Valerio Caſtelli. 
1 marriage of Joſeph with the Virgin. Auguſt. 

o. | | 

The Holy Family; ſaints repreſented ing at the 
bottom of r pickuse. Pietro Pietri. PIES 

In the cieling, the birth of Venus: ſhe is riſing out of 
the ſea; the three Graces are attending her: there are 
alſo five Cupids in different actions. Lorenzino da Bo- 


logna, 
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Pens Medici 


On A table of black and yellow marble, whereon cards, Sc. 
iſ 8568! are repreſentcd, lyes T 3d 


4 A ſtatue of Cupid aſleep. £54 

nv}. 1-21 In the inter Part of the Cliſet. 

The flight into 5 *Giovanini. 
be ns, Teodoro. 12 hgh 
he circumciſion of Chriſt. Paolo Fiorentino. : 
- Abraham's Reward putting the bracelets on Rebecca's 


hands at the well. Pietro Bambini. 


1 Alandienpe. Claude Lern. 
wo Virgin holding our Saviour by his arms z. St. John 
; a mbraci g _ . 44 Joſeph TS Ludovico 
Carracci. . 4 IL 
<4 The judgment of Paris. Rotenhamer. 


Eight ſmall buſtos upon gilded maſk truſſes. 4] 
Tithonus, A of the morning. 


Bacchus, very utiful'work, _ 

 Crifpitia, wife of Commodus. | 

Fauna; fthe'fetnale divinity of Faunus is very rare.) 
A con of a peculiar marble, and in the old Ter- 
on way : it has the fymbols of Ammon, Mavors, and 

oth. © 2 4 LITE” 1 5 F 

Epicyrus, vatued by cardinal Mazarine, there being 
no other of him. Kere HIP 
- Achilles, advened ut the breaſt, having rams on his 
helmet: a young face, ſmall, and very neat work. 
Ts em is the eaſt end of Inigo Jones's building, 
the whote of which is eſteemed a very complete piece of 
architecture. Prom the windows of theſe apartments is 
the following view: The gatden, or rather a beautiful 
wn, planted wich various trees. The river, which 
carl Hetiry much-enlarged. The bridge, which the ſaid 
earl built from. Palladio's deſign. Between, ſome fine 
large cedar trees, 'a fall of water by the Stable Bridge. 
A piazza (the front of the ſtables) by Inigo Jones. A 


wd in he par upon a Hill; on which ſtands in one 


| => oof org in —— 4 —— ſtatue 
of: Mareus Aurelius, upon an arch; ;proſpe& on that 
fide being terminated with the Plain or Downs, on which 
are the horſe-races.-! The engine - houſe, with two orna- 
mented fronts, one front rind rds the houſe, the other 
towards the park. The cold bath, and upon it a com- 


_ plete caſt of the fine ſtatue of Antinous at Rome. An 


ney anna of yu Was gays on * 
grotto, by Inigo Jones. Not only the ſpire, but the 
Whole weſt front -6f Saliſbury cathedral. Clarendon 
. the: bottom: of the geometrical Pair=caſe. 
The urn of Horace; on ane Ele of Sich is this 
1 8 e | f ö 4 


ſnſeristionn 
1 
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Dis Manibus Haren Flatci, the other letters to fect 

bly relate to the perſon who had the urn made; ut 


7 Were defaced, and ſince mended, as they thought 


ey faw the traces of former letters: the other part is the 
apotheoſis of a lyric poet. There is a woman in a looſe 
garment, 9 85 burning torch, as one of the muſes: 
nother holds a Iyre in her left hand, and a volume in 
her right, which ſhe offers to a third woman with large 
1 repreſenting Fame. them ſtands a great 
ar 
A 


adorned with a crown. In an obſcure corner ſits 
figure with his head reclined, which ſome think may 
be Momus, or, Zoilus. They are gentcel figures, and 
eeantly cloathed. It is baſſo-relievo.. int 
— ; 1 820 / Wa 7 In toe Stone Hall. 2 it 26) 4 
zun lite ſtatue of 2 boy, as darting himſelf to catch 
ſomething on the ground. ee arg 
nA 1 „ in a round in the front is the buſto of 
a man. It 1s remarkable, iſt, That the phyſiognomy 


by the ſrulptor is unfiniſhed,” as they purpoſely did; to 
ſhow that man could not hit the likeneR Lo the i Jendor | 
theyappearedin;afterthey were deſcended to the Elyſium. 
W his has the ornaments of two cornucoplas, to 
aue ehe plenty of fruits, &c. which they enjoy in the 


IIS HII E. 


two fingers fartheſt from the thumb depreſſed or debaſed, 
holding up the thumb and the two other fingers, as was 


the ancient cuſtom when they ſaluted others, and wiſhed 
1 4 chem happineſs, as he is here ſu 


to do at his dying. 


4thly, This is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a little riſing in th 


| | bottom, at the head, to ſhow that it was to lay in the 


body whole. 

pon this tomb is a Janus fixed on-a term. 
An alto relievo, fix figures, Nereides, and Tritons, 
and an horſe. 0 
A baſſo- relievo, having an Inſcriptio Bouſtropha, the 
writing in the ſueceſſive lines going forward and back- 


ward firſt from left to right, then from right to left, as 


they turn or guide oxen in the ploughing of lands. 
This was eſteemed the moſt ancient way of writing, and 
proves the great antiquity of this marble. | 

The ftatue of Apollo, of the fineſt Greek ſculpture : 
he ſtands in a very genteel are, with the middle of 


the bow in his left hand. It was found entire in the 


earth near Epheſus, in which were mixed ſome minerals, 
which have given it a ſtain that makes it look like old 
ivory. His ſandal is a fine repreſentation of the ancient 
ſhape and manner of fixing it. 
An alto relieve, four boys gathering and eating grapes. 
The ſtatue of Urania the muſe, with her ſymbol cut 
on the. plinth, with ſo reverend an air of old ape, that 
cardinal Mazarine would: not ſuffer any part An te be 
—S a cheats ind 
very large alto relievo, wel ut a tun an 
an half,” that was a freeze in a Greek temple of Diana 
and Apollo: it repreſents the ſtory of Niobe and her 
children, &c. Here are ſeven. ſons and ſeven daughters, 
ſuppoſed to be hunting in the heat; and being Ill, the 
father, mother, &c. come out of the ſhade, in which 
they are, and ſave two of them. All the figures and 
trees, eſpecially the horſes on Which the ſons ride, are 
ſo. high, as that the heads and necks. ſtand off without 
touching the marble behind. The foreſt Cithæron in 
Bzotia, in which they 2 hunting, is finely; repreſented; 
and at a diſtance, by ſome of the trees, Sylvanus, the 
divinity of the woods, fits looking on with a grave con- 
cern, Here are twenty figures; Sylvanus, and three 
old men, (the father, and two uncles or tutors) and two 
old women, (the mother, and a nurſe or aunt) ; ſeven 
ſons, ſeven daughters; alſo five horſes. Two of the 
youngeſt ſons are on foot, as are the daughters, 1 
The ſtatue of Sabina, wife of Hadrian: ſine drapery. 
An alto relievo, Faunus playing on two pipes. 


The front of Meleager's tomb cut off from the reſt, 
of fine, Greek, marble, with thirteen figures, beſides: a 
dog and the boar's head. The whole hiftory is repre- 
ſented from the. firſt quarrel: about the boar's head, till 


the burning of the fatal brand, and the carrying of him 


' | away to be entombed. 


An alto relievo, the ſtory of the child ſtealing the meat 
from off the altar, through the, idol's mouth; 1 FO 
A ſmall ſtatue of Meleager, very ſine ſculpture. 

A large alto relievo of a veſtal virgin. 

An alto relievo, ſhewing the ancient manner of eati 
Here Jupiter, attended by Pallas, is ſerved by Hebe. 
A ſmall ſtatue of Æſculapius. | ) 

In the paſſage between this room and the break faſt- 
room are ſome pictures, but not of any conſequence. 


Brea Room. Over the fins door. 
The port of Leghorn. an a hoth 
p On. the right hand of the window. 

A boy with a bird's neſt. Anto, Amoroſi. E v4 
; 7 N of his diſciples; and Ah, who is 
upon her knees, weeping, upon the account of her bro- 
ther Lazarus being 1 ietro Faccino. 

On the other fide of the window. 
A lady Rockingham. By Sir Peter Lely. 

af On the left hand, within the ſcreen. 
Sir Charles Hotham. ., I 8 7061 

Duke of Montague. ö | , 
Barbara counteſs of Pembroke, (ſecond wife to eart 
Thomas) with her daughter, lady Bab. Herbert. 


LES Y 


| Elylian ids, 3dly, The right hand appears, with the | 


Mary counteſs of Pembroke, laſt wife to earl Thomas. 
Two 


Two naked figures, one in the river, the other on the 
bank, By Cervelhi. 

Cupid, in an angry manner, wrenching his bow from 

#.boy who has hold of it, Taruffi of Bolonia. 

t. John baptizing our Saviour. Caſalaſco. 

A triumph of Rome. Carto Caldar. 

The ſtory of Telethuſa with her daughter W. 1 
from Ovid, B. IX. Antonio Loti. 

Cephalus and Procris. Waterloo. | 

Over the door leading into the Corner Room. 
Seven boys playing at blindman's bull, ae 


Donini. f 
In the Corner Rn. 

The ſiege of Pavia. Hans Holbein. | 

Our Saviour carrying his croſs, Luca Congiagia:: 'f 

The Virgin, with our Saviour in her lap: old Joſeph 
is leaning on an altar, an angel undrawing a Curtain, 
Timot. d Urbino. 

A nativity: at a diſtance the ſhepherds with the ſheep; 
an angel in the clouds. Diſnigio Calvart. 

An antique picture from the temple of Juno :; Ind is 
fitting by a temple: there are coming to her, Pallas, 
Hercules, Diana, Apollo, Ceres, and amm _ 


with their ſymbols in their hands. 
Two ſea- pieces, one a Raps, the e d a calm. 


Vande Velde. | 

The 8 Aenne Caſhno. ; 

Two battle-pieces. Bourgognone. ' 

Heroidas dancing before Herod. Aleffandwo Var 

In Crayon, a copy of the -princeſs Sophia, l 
Diana Spencer, daughter to his grace the duke of 
borough. 

The offering after dhe flood. Tommaſo L. 

Tobias 9 leave of his. father, and, mother: the 
angel.is with' dich. Guettino: — j 


Nn the Front of the Ghumney: * PIER | 
An alto relievo of eight figures, 2 5 8 


t. 
on The Baſſo. Relieus Room. 199 

An old Greek Modic teſſellated work, A 
marble of various colours, not only flat, but rj g as "= 
figures: it repreſents: the garden of the Heſperides. 

An alto relievo, Bacchus drunk upon an aſs, held on 
by a man and a woman, a man leading the aſs. There 
are thirteen figures beſides the aſs and a goat. | 

An alto relievo, a prieſteſs bringing a/ſheep for a ſa- 
crifice, There are two altars; 3 upon "ne I 3 * 
on the other an idol. f 

An alto relievo, the ſtory a Clalia, Ny 

An alto relievo, a rape of en, welve dene. 
beſides two horſes. 

An alto relievo, Silenus drunk; the boys binding his 
arms and legs with vine-twiſt.  ZEple is painting his 
face With a mulberry. Sixteen — | beſides an aſs. 

A Greek relievo of the mr neſt work, an oriental 
alabaſter. Eleyen ſigures, beſides. a dog. Fhoſe on the 
foremoſt ground alto ä it is of Ulyſſes, who is 


eee 


1 


gone into the cave. to' Calypſo, where they are kneeling an 


round a fire. The cave is within, a moſt beautiful ruin 
of architecture, which has a fine! freeze of figures, ſe- 
verel of which are on horſes; The other figures are of 
Ulylies's attendants, and ſpears: ſome of which are 
got upon the ruins. 


An alto relievo, Curtius on horſeback, leaping into 


the earth, which opens with a wa of fire. It;is, of the 
fineſt work, by a Greek ſculptor. 

An alto + JM, two Cupids; lh looks angry at the 
other, whoſe bow he has broken, which makes the other 
whimper. 

An alto relievo, Europa on the bull. There are four 


other W. eau 
to relievo, a rape of the Centaurs. Eight figures. | 
* alto relievo, Galatea riding on the ſea in a ſhell 
drawn by two dolphins. There are three other figures. 
A Greek alto relieyo of very curious fine work. It is 
a female Victoria; ſhe has a wreathed corona in each |, 
hand, which ſhe holds over two captives; bound: at her |. 
feet. There are a great many weapons of war, with |. 
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An alto relievo, a boy on a ſeac horſe, blowing on a 
ſhell-trumpet. .. 

An alto relievo, Venus, and Cupid ſucking. She is 
ſitting under a large rich carved canopy: Mars is ſitting 


the antique manner of putting on all the parts, from the 
helmet to the very feet. There is a very particular em- 
blem of a Cupid fittings his wings, tail and feet, are 
like a cock. At the bottom are two doves b * and A 
cat defending herſelf from a dog. 

An alto relievo, Britannicus in porphyry | 

A very high alto relievo of . — 0 eus Aurelius and 
dere tak as big as the life. This is, upon a grey moor= 


one table. 


An alto relievo, two; Cupids, and four other boys at 


E. * alto relievo of Britannicus's Junia. 

An alto relievo, Ariadne and Theſeus. There are 
two other figures, and two horſes. | . 

An alto relievo, SN crowning. arts and ſciences, 
Five figures. 
An alto eie. Jupiter and Juno. Si . figures ö 

e | 


bringing o rings. 
An alto relievo, the three Graces. 


mp dogs Shes ee! Endymion aſleep,. and Diana, coming 
down to him. Ta p 
alto,relievo, two ures, one, ti t- 
55 the other ſculptu Tet: ry fine 7 ug PS AP 

A baſſo rellevo, A — — and Diana. of 
| niches children, b oe ſhooting arrows at them. efrojing of 
are twelve figures beſides Apollo ed Diana, and ſix 
horſes, Very ſmall neat work. 

An alto relieve, Venus riding on the fea in a ſhell 
drawn by cw. dolphins, attended by two Cupids, 
Above in the clouds is her chariot with two doves. 

An alto relievo, i'Greek woman dancing a child upon 
| her foot, in porphyry. 

An alto relieyo, Saturn, a ſmall one, but very. ods 
and of moſt beautiful work. 

An alto relievo from a temple of Bacchus. By the 
work it appears! to have, been in the time of the beſt 
ſculptots: © What is remarkable is, that the Thyrſus or 
| ſceptre aer has wel the addition of — af 

s.. There is a vine ſhooting up ner r 
2 is of the very fineſt — i 3 


| * are four flatyes as big. as the life, and four all ones, 


enus picking a thörn out of 5 r foot. The turn of 
the body is imimitable, and the expreſſion A; Pain in her 
coun enance' very fine. 

Cleopatra with Czfation, det {Si by Julius 'Czfar, 
ſucking on her lap. Her ſeat is an Egyptian improve- 
ment, for ſoftneſs, and ſo as to ſit higher or lower as the 

pleaſed.” The bottom has à layer like ſhort bolſters, 
vir over them croſs the contrary Ways and fot my to the 
height which e fit. Her poſture is very natural, 

15 her locks hang gra cefully on her ſhoulders.” 

Venus Welding 2 ell in Sh right hand; her left hand 
has hold of the tal of a dolphin. | 

Vows and Cupid. He is begging for his ſhaft of 
tr a. 

b The Lil net are" er tems, 
Orpheus, with his Tymbol. 
Calliope, one of the muſes, with a roll in her hand: 


ſhe invented epic or 1 0 
Apello, with his three ſym % — A quiver, and 
A ferpent © © 


"Venus, with a dolphin at her foot. 1 5 

Upon tlitee oe carved truſſes, three heads, two in 
ky 'youn faces; the other a Janus. 
Upon a Ale ſtained with figures and landſcapes, the 
ſtatue af Venus aſfeep. It is About the bigneſs of the 
Hermaphrodite i Rome: It is 4 fine G tg 
and appears much der than that, as is obſeryed in the 
cardinal I's I 


en 


armour and enſigns, and a particular trumpet. 8 


[hat 91s s <0 44 3056 
; | e 


86 * and the angel coming out E by priſon. 


by in rich accoutrements, by which we may diſtinctly ſee 


An alto 1 Diana with her FER tag, and 1 
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3 7 7 An old yoman teading with feRticles.” Rembrandt. | nade wen with beards; they; ew anpther for of trial, 

A concert of muſic. Nicolo del Abate. | not of motion, (as the young men) but of ftrength : 
A Magdalen. Pietro Damini. | one of their hands is tyed to the other's two hens a 
A landſcape. Salvator Roſa. ' this, it is fuppoſed, they took turns, to try which could ; 
Rape of Dejanita by Neſſus the Centaur. Hereutes is | pull the other fartheſt after them. | 
ing at him. Carlo Crefti. Two of the lower ones, on the other fide of the win- | 
©" A nativity. Taddeo and Fred. Zucchero. ' ” dow, are of one ſubſect; and from what is legible from 
St. Michael's church at Antwerp. Vanderheyden. the old Greek which is on them, it is thought they re- 
A multitude of ſmall figures. Cafteels. * preſent the ancient manner of "taking leave of 18 
Hercules killing the bu.]. Paolo Parolino. + friends, - 
| A battle. Lucatelli. Two men, one of them ſtanding, the other 
1 Hlercules's labours. Fran. Floris. their right hands joined together, as bidding a eb 
| -* Fiſh, and ld om bent + ct foe il The adieu to each other; 
1,0 fiſh b Sayder. A man and a woman in the fame poſture as the two 

1 — illes dragging HeQor's body round the walls of men, the woman fitting 
44 Troy. A ſkirmiſh between the Trojans and Greeks. | Silenus drunk upon an aſs, held on by two figures: a 

14 Polidoro Caravaggio. boy is leading the aſs, and prog upon a bull's horn; wh 
* "Weeds and flowers, butterflies and other inſets, a | another boy ſittin againſt a tree, playing on a 2 
| ſnake and a lizard. Vroomans. other boy has hold of the aſs's tail. At ſome iſtance, 
| A country family, à man and his wife, and ties chd- Venus is layed down aſleep. Cupid has hold of ſome 

m gur 0 which is aſleep in a cradle. Brawer. part of her. garment, to cover her therewith, Higher up, 


A Turkiſh eraglio, women and eunuchs. Otho Venius, | a boy is gathering apples from a tree. On the back 
Three of Diana's nymphs bathing ; AReon looking | ground is a group of four boys; one of them is fitting 
at them, Gioſep. del Sole. and playing on a pipe; er is playing on a timbrel ; 
Seven of Diana's nymphs bathing. Girolino Peſchi. | the other two are dancing. 
Four of Diana's nymphs bathing ; Acteon lan Venus wringing the water out of her hair. 
at them: Sebaſtian Concha. The head © Ine TREE BY © 


On the other fide of the windnv.. the life, in porphyry. 


Hagar and Iſhmael; an angel in the clouds. Fil. Buzi, | - Two little ſtatues. | 
Cupid, with a Phrygian bonnet on his head, and his 
. Jupiter, Cupid, and Pſyche. Gioſep. Arigoni. kund dei behind Din , 


In the little — 2 2 24 gun ſhips] A boy bolding up nt golden apple in n his right han hand. 


Venus, Cupid, and a ſatyr. Luigi | | 
* oup of -igures with very odd faces. Murillo. | . B72 0 = Ke. 
. and eee Claudi Domitian. 
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Gb I Seſoſtris. The head is of 3 the 
581 Ne e The Bugle Ren. 5 1:4 buſt part is'of the white Egyptian granite : the head is 
R E. L LE MO. „ - - || adorned with a tiara, after the Egyptian form, and has a 


Silen peculiar livelineſs : it was fo amongſt the mids. 
NG! 3 26, = filing . baſket FF his ſtands upon a very ancient IS of 4 hus. 
More 1 . ann A 1 fillets, | Round it we may ſee the whole dreſs of his prieft; alſo 
the middle ofihis belly bound round with a ribband. He the thyrſus in one hand: he has a panther after him; 
that facrificesis naked; with his head laureated : he leads 2 e going in proceſſion round the altar. 
the bull with his ri bt hand ; the popa, or prieſt; follows w 
behind; taurexted Jikewiſe, and cloathed-from the navel | Sabina Tranquillina, wife of Gordian. 
uw ae e eee is a nn olla or pot, . — _ Philip. n 
m as IS AX. 7 Socrates rhetoric. 
HK» 
in . 0 
U. 8 COTS horas. 984 do his 8 A very ancient conſular chair, called Sella Ene; 


earthen chalice ſimpu hand 6; | the back is in three ; the middle part is in ſhape of 
res in his leſt. W , and a pa- EFF 
Jupiter ſits on ht hand of 1 on Mount man and a young woman, as the genii of Rome. An 
mpus, with a the eds balk: in his right hand; and iron goes through the ſhoulder part of the term, floping 
2 racing with his left, who 20a the» um — her | Sradually down about ſix inches, and is there faſtened to 
both naked. to the nay Before them is a the tops of the other two parts, which, as well as the 
right blaz ing upon an altar, and a prięſt ſtanding, As term, are of braſs, ornamented with filver; ; the two fore 
bare-headed 


robe, legs are iron; the ſeat is thick and broad. 
with 4 AL 1 and: ſome- rhe buſte of Dollabella. 


Cleopatra, with the aſp, ing covered, vale : ſhe is A 8 The ſtatue of Manlia Scantilla, wife of Didius. 


The buſto of Octavia the elder. 
2 Le a lon pe «hep 10 1 "The bulto of Julia Meſs, mother of Heliogabalus, 
- repreſents very particularly ans of 1 U the ancient Greek A table of red Egyptian granite. 
games. Here are "ue. een iar E ep- The gardens are on the ſouth ſide of the bonſe, and 
tune, as the judge, is Hause fitting; Saturn extend themſelves beyond the river, a branch of which 
ſtands behi At the 5.9 — relievo is a handſome: runs through one. part of them. Over this river is a fine 
piece of achitecture, ſomething higher than the heads of _ e, built by the late earl of Pembroke, from a deſign 
the perſons, and is as à portico to terminate the end of alladio: on it is an open colonade of the Ionic order. 
their 5 In it car Mar and Venus, minding each "Rene paſting this, bridge, you aſcend a fine Jopin pn 
* other only. Over them is a Cee, who has in his ha nd | hill, the top o which is covered with a plantation 
peculiar li it, . 33.2 torch, hut as a — i in in the center a ſummer - room, from whence there is a very 
the palm of his hand. 8 men are running, 8 proſpect of Saliſbury, and the north ſide of its 
oſed to — ſet out Wu where Neptune is, hedral. 8 
an one is almoſt got to the end terminated by the build- | On the fouth fide of the gardens is the great park, 
ing ; he has ſuch a light in his hand as Cupid has, An- | which reaching beyond the vale, the view opens to the 
tiquaries ſpeak of the exerciſe of running in this manner great down, generally called Saliſbury- plain, and com- 
with a light : the orher young man, who is runnip after | mands a moſt - Savin roſpect. 
*hitng has an bar in bis Rand of the antique form. * In the | We have already obſerved, that this ſtructure was for- 


middle pace of the place for the exerciſes, ate two ſtrong merly a religious bouſe. It was originally an 1 
x | JE Frets icate 


is 
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jedicated to St, Mary, in which Wulſtah, earl or duke 
ef Wilſhite, about the year #72, placed a college or 
chauntry of ſecular prieſts ; but his relict, St. Alburgay 
converted this college into a nannery in the year ' $00. 
In 871; king Alf having built a new nunnery here, 
removyed-hither the nuns of St. Mary. "This new nun- 
nery, which was of the Benedictine order, was firſt de- 
dicated to St. Mary and St. Bartholoniew; but afterwards 
to St. Edith. At the diſſolution, it was endowed with 
a revenue of ſix hundred and one pounds, one ſhilling 

d a penny per annum. | . 

1 nv) £24 two members to parliament, has a weekly 
market on Wedneſday; and three annual fairs for the 
ſale of ſheep; viz. the fourth of May, the twelfth of 
September, and the thirteenth of November: 

Saliſbury, or New Sarum, which we next viſited, is 
a clean, pleaſant, and well built city, eighty- three miles 
from London. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and owes its 
ofigin to a cathedral founded here in 1219, by biſhop 
Poote, who removed hither from Old Sarum, and was 
followed by the greateſt part of the citizens of that place. 
The new city now increaſed ſo faſt, that it was incor- 
porated by Henry HI. and is now governed by a mayor, 
a'high-ſteward, a recorder, a deputy- recorder, twenty- 
four- aldermen, thirty common-councilmen, a town- 
clerk, and three ſerjeants at mace. 

The city ſtands at the confluence of two rivers, the 
Avon and the Willy, each a conſiderable ſtream. It is 
ſituated in a valley; and the ſtreets, which are broad and 
ſpacious, built at right — — but what is more re- 
markable, and perhaps peculiar to this place, is a ſmall 


tranſparent ſtream of water running through every ſtreet, 


and in ſeveral of them two ſtreams, one on each ſide, 
inſtead of gutters. The market- place is large and ſpa- 
cious, having the town-houſe in the center, an elegant 
building, and the council-chamber, decorated with a 
very fine original picture of queen Anne, drawn by the 
celebrated Dahl. 25 

The cloſe adjacent to the cathedral, in which live the 
canons and prebendaries, is ſo large and well built,- that 
it looks like a fine city of itſelf. To | 
The cathedral church was begun by biſhop Poore, 
(who alſo built Hornham bridge); the work was con- 
tinued by Robert Bingham, and William of Vork, and 
finiſhed by Giles de Bridport, biſhop of this ſee; all in 
the ſpace of forty years. It is built in the figure of a 


croſs : above the roof, which is one hundred and ſixteen | 
feet to the top, riſes the tower and ſpife, the fineſt and 


higheſt in England, being, from the ground to the t 
of the heb ock, | four fund red and — feet; and —— 
the walls ſo exceeding thin, that, at the upper part of the 
ſpire, upon a view made by the late Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, the wall was found to be leſs than five inches 
thick ; upon which a conſultation was had, whether the 
ſpire, or at leaſt the upper part of it, ſhould be taken 
down, it being fup to have received ſome dama 
by the great ſtorm in the year 1703, but it was reſolved 
in the negative; and Sir Chriſtopher ordered it to be 
ſtrengthened with bands of iron plates, which have ef- 
fectually ſecured it; ſo that ſome of the beſt architects 
fay, it is ſtronger now than when it was firſt built. 
The tower has ſixteen lights, four on each ſide. Its 
ornaments are rich, and yet judiciouſly adapted to the 
whole body of the building. But the beauty of it is hurt 
Y a thing very eaſily to be remedied, which is this: 
he glaſs in the ſeveral windows being very old, has 


| 


contracted ſuch a ruſt, that it is ſcarcely to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the ſtone. walls; conſequently, it appears as 
if there were no lights at all in the tower, but only re- 
ceſſes in the ſtone : whereas, were the windows ed 
with ſquates, and kept clean, (which might be done) 
they would be plainly viſible at a diſtance; and not only 
ſo, but from all the adjacent hills, you would ſee the 


light quite through the tower each way, which would 


have a very fine effect. i 
They tell us here long ſtories of the great art uſed in 


laying the firſt foundation of this church, the ground 


being marſhy and wet, occaſioned by the channels of the 
rivers; that it was laid upon piles, according to ſome, 
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not to be believed by thoſe who know, that the whole 


country is one rock of chalk, even from the top of the 


higheſt hills to the bottom of the deepeſt Tivers. And 


and has reſpect to the woollen trade. | . 
There are no vaults in the church; nor cellars in the 


water riſes up in the graves that are dug in the church, 
and is ſometimes two feet high in the chapter-houſe: 


but the foundation of the church muſt be greatly im- 


paired and, in time, ruined by it. And if it proceeds 


from the n_ of ' water from the ſeyeral adjacent 


ſtreams, I ſhould imagine, that digging a deep trench | 
round the church-yard, and taking off ſo much of the 
e a 


ſurface, as to make a declivity each way to the trench, 
would at leaſt keep the church dry, eſpecially if the wa- 


ter drained into it were conſtantly throun out by an en- 


Fine. And this would be an expence very well beſtowed, 
id it contribute, in any degree, to preſerve the buildin 


In the outſide of the church there is a beautiful fim- * 


plicity and elegance; but the weſt end, though crowded 
with ornamental work, is not well deſigned : nor does 
the church deſerve ſo much to be admired within, as 
without; though its inſide is certainly hurt by the paltry 


old painting in and over the choir, and the white-waſh> 
ing lately done, wherein they, = ſtupidly, have every - 


where drawn black lines, to imitate joints of ſtorie; 


It is the opinion of many, that this building is light 


and ſlender to a fault; as, on the contrary, the new 
of the cathedral of Winchzfter is heavy and crowded 3 
for though a building be ſtrong, yet, if it have not the 


appearance of b is as great a defect in its beauty 
AY | 


as being over clumſy. 
To give an inſtance of this; let any one view the ar- 


cade round Covent Garden, and the ruſtic arcade of the 


front of the Royal Exchange, and he will be convinced, 
that piers or pillars may be too ſlender, as well as too 


thick. But one would imagine, that the builder of Sa- 


lifbury cathedral had been making experiments, to ſee 


what he could do, rather than what he : ought to have 
done; for it is plain, his reaſon for building ſo flight 


could not proceed from any apprehenſion of the fi 
tion failing; becauſe, if ſo, he would not have thought 
of carrying up a ſteeple ſuch a vaſt height. 


ſteeple, having bent towards the middle, was the reaſon, 
I ſuppoſe, of erecting the two lower arches, interſecting 
the great iſles of the croſs from north to ſouth, to pre- 
ſerve the perpendicular level of that, and the other three 
pillars, as much as poſſible. But this is done in the Go- 
thic manner, with ſo much beauty, that, were there ne 
| need of them, one would ſcarcely wiſh them away. How 
they let this building into the main: pillars, and how they 
ventured to dig for a foundation, is worth the examina- 
tion of architects. £4 - 
The ſteeple; beſides theſe arches, is likewiſe propped 
by ſtone ſupports, carried every way diagonally croſs the 
open arcades, above the arches of the fide-iſles, and alſo 
croſs the windows of the middle iſle, and ſeem to have 
been done about two hundred years ago. | 
The ordinary boaſt of this building is contained in 
the following verſes: ' 
As many days as in one yeat there be, 
So many windows in one church we ſee z 
As many marble pillats there appear, 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year ; 
As many gates, as moons one year do view : 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true ! 


If this be. really ſo, and we are to ſuppoſe, that the 
deſigner had it in view when he formed his plan, it was 


cenſure, much rather than approbation. Convenience 
for the intended purpoſe, ſtrength, and then beauty, 
are the three things to be conſidered in all buildings, and 
happy is his genius who ſucceeds in them all. Would 
any perſon therefore (except a fantaſtical monk) 


cramp 
ol packs, according to others; but this is | and hurt his plan, which e muſt be the 3 


NJ © 


the foundation of wool-packs is, no doubt, allegorical, - 
whole city, by reaſon of ſprings: very frequently the 


Whether this is owing to ſprings, or to penning up the 
river Avon, and the currents in the ſtreets, is uncertain z 


The north-weſt of the four pillars which ſupport the 
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a conſideration ſo trifling and childiſh, that it calls for 
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the chair : 


| Ural and. Cheſt, vere alſo interred here. Here is hke- : 


tions, which we ſhall take notice of in 


fan they would: ſubmit to this condition, viz. That 
_mhe ter. in which he was hanged ſhould be placed 
over: his in the Church, as a monument of his 
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for nuch a ridiculous had, as this? Surely no; we l | 


rather to impute this diſcovery to fome cunnin — 
who has found. out what the architect never t 

The organ in che church is fixed over; the r * 
it is very large, being twenty feet broad, and 
forty ſeet high; td the top of its ornaments; . It bas fifty 
ſtops, i which are eighteen. more than what are in the 

organ of St. Paul's: but the ſweetneſs: ob the tone of 
St. Faul's orxan is far beyond that of ann n 
the laſt is a very good inſtrument. 

The church 4 cee by the con- 
tributions — the digen .  prebendaries,; ſet on foat by 
biſhop Sherlock, who, it ems; thought; chat the digni- 
— ought to fupport what ſupported them and that all 

by the church, was nod! deſigned. rely to make 
ot. — 1 families. 

Some of the windows of the church, which eſcaped 
the fury: of the zealots of 164, are well 

There are ſome very fine monuments: in this church 3 
particularly in that they call the Virgin Mary's Chapel, | four 

ind the altar, is a noble monument for a late duke 
and dutcheſs of Somerſet, with their portraits at full 
length. The late dutcheſs of Somerſet, of the Piercy | ro 
family, alſo her daughter the marchioneſs of Caermar- 
chan gud a ſecond ſon of her boch by duke 

2 are terre a8 him- 


is. 1 ; 
wot de: figure of one Bennet is here my wha, 
to ĩmitate our Saviour in faſting - forty yo 
and forty nights, carried his point ſo far, that being re- 
duced to a ſkeleton; he fell a victim to his preſumptuous 
and enthuſiaſtic folly,. The bodies of the biſhops U, 


b 


wiſe a monument to the beneficent Dr. Seth Ward, bi- 
ſhop -of this ſee, what founded (a other benefac- 

ertfordſhire) an 
33 ſor the widows of ten miniſters, 4. 
to each eee per annum, and which has 

— ce O r. Gilbert, biſhop of this ſee; 
They ſbew you 
N reign of Philip and Mary, which is made re- 

* particular incident, as follows: 

bio Stourton deing guilty of a murder, which 
was aggravated with dad circumſtances, could not 
obtain the uſual. r the crown, to be beheaded; but 
queen Mary x 1 that; like a common ma- 
factor, he ſhould die at the + gallows. After he was 
ted his ſtienqs deſiring to have bim buried at Sa- 
La the: biſhop would nat conſent that he ſhould be 
ian abe'cdtbedral; unleſs, as a further mark of in- 


crime j w „accord done, and there ſtill 
a wire where the n 
he putting this halter up here, = not ſo wonder- 
ful tu me; as it was, thatithe p bf: that lord, who 
remained in ram ſome time” after, ſhould never pre · 
vail to have that mark df i raken from the bomb of 
their anceſtry» ot ob!) n 20 To twob 
The cloiſter is one: hundred and ſixty feet 9 ds 
iner elouſter thirty ſtet wide, with ten arches on each 
fide, the top vaulted, and covered with lead. Over the 
eaſt walk of the cloiſter is a ſpacious library, but not 
over-well ſtotked With books. The chapter-hiouſe is 
oQtagon, and of Se in diameter ; the roof bearin 
all all von one fmall I 85 * the center, which 
ſeeble, that b is de imagined it it can de 


ee ſuppont do it. 
des the cathedral, —— are bh this city vthite other | 


ene 
And and ſetenty children are taught and clothed: Here | rich 
i alſo an hoſpital or college, founded by biſhop Ward 
z 1683, for ten widows of poor men; and here 


are ſeveral lage boarding ſchools foe young geatiemen | religiou 


and ladies. 
There are ed: — .nor cellars tu the 
houſes, in any part of the city, the ſoil being fo moiſt, 


: 
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Eng the lord Stour- | 
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ng | the ſteeple was ſet on fire by 


that the water. ries: up in the graves d — Wan 
and is ſometimes two feet hightto 8 


The e of chis city are kugel, rw 
and the cloths. ealled Saliſbury Whites. It is alſo famous 
for its manufactures of bonc - lace and ſciſſars, and may 
juſtly w conſidered as one of the moſt 2 goes. 
2 „ that N ws Bo an inl and ade, 2 
1260, ius de Bridport, biſhop o 2 
libury, Pulte in this Ky gt college | for ſcholars, which 
continued till the hab 10, _ on, when it e 
30 a warden, four fellows, and two chaplains. | 
The pariſh church of St. Edmund, in this city, was 
900 coltegiate for a provoſt, and twelve. ſecular canons, 
Walter de Willy. "iſp of | Saliſbury, ſome time be- 
the year 1270.. This college was ralagd, upon the 
iſſolution, at one pany and two pounds, fi | 
and ten-pence | 
In the weſt . a houſe of black friars, ſuppoſed 
92 have been founded by Edward I. 
Saliſbury ſends two members to parliament, bas tro 
weekly markets, held on Thurſday and Saturday; and 
fairs, viz. eher e the ſixth of Ja- 
88 . ber cattle and woollen cloth ; Monday before 
Id Lady-day, or the fifth of April, for broad =4 nar- 
len cloths; Whitſun Monday and Tueſday for 
ts bom and horſes ; and Tueſday after the teath of 
ber, for hops, onions, and cheeſe. | 
Old Sarum, or Saliſbury, formerly a large city, ſtands 
about a mile to the northward of the city of Saliſbury, 
and is ſo ancient, that it was a: fortreſs of the 
Romans, afterwards / à Roman ſtation ;; and in Anto- 


| ninus's — it is called Sorbiodunum, from an old 


Britiſh nifying a dry ſituation on a hill. Some 
of the later Roman emperors, particularly Severus, are 
1 It 2 os ns: 
enric in the 'S 5 in 
——— — It was — bp 
king Swain the year afrer 1 but in 
1080, it was in fo flouriſhing a condition, that the bi- 
ſhop's ſee was removed hither from Sherburn, and the 


. — here. Henry I. in che year 1716, 
 affembled here his lords ſpiritual and — which 
ſome think gave riſe to our parliaments. King 
quarrelling with biſhop Roger, ſeized ko cattle od put 
' a garriſon in it, which was the firſt occaſion of the ruin 
of this ancient city; for not long after, ; biſhop "Poor 
built a cathedral in the valley below it, and — 
thither the epiſcopal ſce; and the citizens, often vexed 
at the inſolence of the garriſon, and, at the ſame time, 
labouring under great inconveniences; for the want of 
water, on account of the "A of their ſituation, re- 
' moved to the new ci rees, Qld Sarum was 
deſerted, and is now e farmhouſe, but 
is till called the Borough Ola Sum, and ſends two 
members: to parhament, who ace chaſe: thy. the, peo+ 
prictors of certain adjacent lands. 
The city was ſituated on a high, ſteep, chalky hill, 
and the ruins of the caſtle are yet to be ſeen. It has a 
double: (575 my ma with a _ ditch, to each. It is 
of an arbi form, and has a very auguſt appear- 
ance, being exeQed on one of the moſt e plans for 
x fortreſs that can be imagined... In the north-weſt. 
ſtood the cathedral, which, biſhop Godwin ſays, was 
canſecrated in an evil hour; 5 the very next day, 
tning, but was repaired 
—— — 4 — — was the pre- 
late that compoſed the form of ence called Secundum 
Sarum,” which they began in the year 1076, on the 
lowing ako: Th n, abbot 1 
from N , and preſented to 
Met abbey by — mund, had 2 _—_ 
— endeavouring to force them to uſe 2 
new ſervice compoſed by a monk of Normandy. The 
$ of | Glaſtonbury refuſing to comply with the 
deſire of the abbot, he armed his ſervants, fell upon the 
monks' in the choir, and drove them to the altar, 
where they defended themſelves with the forms and can- 
dlefticks, and two or three perſons were killed in the 
fray. The king, on being informed of this * 
nt 
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back to dif d.gheq pl d thirty-five. yards, before ome, at the work 
ſet the abbot —.— —— to , all Thy foes a 2 an Fir f 3 — 1 though 225 
future quartels of tat kind, compoſed. the above ſeryice,, Fat 5 af dhe rilins io Old Rome: and” 
which was afterwards: received in-moſk of the Fase cu ep Ry e ins taken with” them th — 
1 172 5 x ic 


latid; Ireland, land Wales: ter 

= aring;« our ſtay in the city! of Saliſbury, we.made. = a 
— incurſions into the adjacent country, to view the, 
remains of antiquity, which abound in this county; but 
what is particul lar remarkable, and which merits the 
attention of every traveller, is a famous temple of the an- com 
cient Druids, ſituated about cight miles 1 be non. | 
Satifbary, and: called 10qQa Z6E£C21 1:46 it; | hor 

Stone-henge, which is conſidered as one of the wonders { ruins, 
of the iſland. The learned have been at a great deal af | one 
pains about this piece of barbarous antiquity; ; In 1658, | ft 

was publiſhed à treatiſe, called Stone-henge — | 

hve by Inigo Jones, Eſq; the famous architect, whi 
was' anfwered Dr. Charlton. And in 1668. 
Webb, architect to king Charles 1. Who married Mr. 
Jones's daughter, publiſhed a vindication of his father- 
in-law. Mr. Sammes, in his Britannia, has à ſeparate 
diſcourſe on Stone-henge; and Mr. John Gibbons wrote 
upon the ſame ſubject; as did alſo Mr. Camden; and 
fince him Mr. Aubrey, in a work intituled, Monumenta 
Britannica; but none ſo fully and clearly as Dr. Stukely, 
from whoſe learned diſſertation lately publiſhed iotituled, | 
<< Sthne-henge a Temple reſtored to the Britiſh Druids,” 
we ſhall borrow the fol account and deſcription of 
it, referring to that elaborate performance itſelf (which 
well deſerves the attention of the learned and curious) 
for the doctor's reaſons for his hypotheſis, which we 
think he has r na- 
ture of the ſu ſubject will admit. * -ea ant 

The Wiltifire Dons, or Flaig, 2 this 
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as, Our. Aachen 8 the he! 
rn wor were wollt to do; re 
— 122 5 who 1 5 70 2 55 ng, an 
croud. ev ornament row from ks, on — . 
outhide Ps pub lie Rr, they bet that they ma "the more 


When. yo d. ſmo 
DTS . e 6 on bot ae 


our eyes arbund upon the yawnin 85 | 
inta an, ecſtatio reverje vhich no 
= 12 „and they only can be Tenge of who. 
ther uildings All by piece-meal, but here 2 
one is 4 ruin. Yet is there af much undemo- 
us ſufficie tly to * its form when 
fect ſtate. Wheat w ext we advance, farther Ts, 
; the, ponderous impoſts over our 
ra 05 Jew of the cell, oy. 


8 * 
we os ms ed the 12 


If you 
fancy, intite quarries up into the ait; Pr? # 55 


the rude, hayock lore ou . as it were, the bowels 


'of 2 mountain 


The whole work, bring. A circular form, is about 


one hundred and eight feet in diameter, from out to out. 
The intention of the founders was this; the whole circle 


was to conſiſt of thirty ſtones, each Kone to be + four 
cuhits broad, each ingereal two cubits ; thirty times four. 
cubits is twice ſixty z thirty times two cubits is ſixty z 
ſo that * V cubits completes a circle, whoſe 
meta is ſixty. A —. 2 four cubits broad, and 


| meat os is one of the moſt . 

titain; and Stonehenge, by the extravagant grandeut 

of the work, has attracted dh n 

Mr. Camden himſelf ſays of it, chat he was 

that the founders of it could not be 8 — 

Stukely has very happily made it more 8 

that it was 2 temple os r 

cathedral, as it may be nnn chicf ee 

temples in this iland. > 
The ſtones of which it was compated ae Gres 


. 
& * 


brought fifteen or ſixteen miles Af, prodigious * | 


e green, and — * ceniented by 
nature with opaque granules, of flinty or ftony matter. 
The ftone at the upper end of the cell, which is fallen 
down, and broken in half, the doctor tells us, weighs 
e ety any 062: would require above ane hundred 

and forty oxen- to' draw it, and pet in not the, heavieſt 
fone neitber. Judge then what a\ tupendous: labour at 
was to bring t r, fo many miles, ſuch a number as 
were uſed Wo and this has induced many inconfiderate 
fp x ane, that the founders had an art of mak- 


ore my hens grating pregame du 

name is Saxon, though che work is bes 
1 ſignifying à hanging rod or 

I. 6 2 gallows, from the hanging parts, arghi- 
traves, or rather impoſts; and pendulous rocks are [iN | 
in Yorkſhire called Henges. But the ancient name was 
thor to pho y the Ambres; for which our learned au- 
2 to refer, gives reaſons; 
e Sees 82 — which i 

al taken — of derives its name. buy? 
Stone-henge ftands not upon the ſummit of 2 Hill; but 
near it, however. At half a mile diftance,-the-appear- 
ance is awful ; but as you come up the avenue, in the 


north-eaft of it, which ſide is moſt perfect, the greatneſs 


of its contour fills the eye in an aſtoniſhing manner. It 


compoſition off | © 


thick, is double 7 interyal, which is 2 ſquare of t 
C the places cen the ſtones and their 


* and it will make a * 0 e for 3 R ir- 


cular portico.of Greek or Roman 

ieved, | bodies. of, tower. winch are in the a? of — or 

cornĩces, never had, were inten to have, an 

_ ng upon them, like Greek and 1 5 
ey ate wrought, perfectly plain, 2 ape 

ſtones that ſuppart. them; and the ug ans Sa 

right ftanes is only aboye ground; for the four or 

feet. in — — , is left in the original 

fotm. The uptight ſtones are made very judici 


y 


diminiſh a little way; ſo that at top they are but 
ee cabjts and a half broad, and ſo much n 
e to. meet a litt F aver he e of the 


uprights, both withia-fide 3 by which means 
the upzights are lefs liable to fall or {werve 
It: is to be feared . 
digging about the great entra with ridiculous h 
of anding treaſure, and ſo —— looſened the 
foundation ; for the upper edge of the impoſt overhan 
Jr than two feet ſeven inches, which is very = 
dle in a height of cighteen. The whole bread) 
the foundation is hut two-feet and a half; and this noble 
front is now chiefly kept up E mor- 
taiſe, and tenon of the impoſts. 

T he/contrivance of the founders, in l 
and tenons between — ſtones and the impoſts, is 
admirable; but ſo, contrary to any 2 hs Ac. Ro- 
mans, that it r ow . 

2 tenons and mortai outer 2 are 

and fit one another very aptly. They are tem lake 
and one half in diameter, and reſemble half an egg, 
ther than an hemiſphere; and ſo effectually keep bo 
| uprights and impoſts from luxation, that they pe have 
bern thrown: down with great difficulty and — The 
whole height of upright and impoſt is ten cubits and an 


| half ; the: upright, nine; the impolt aver the grand en- 
eleven feet ten inches, and 
een 


trance is im its middle length 
——ů Rats, a and it is alſo, 2 
meaſuring on the inſide; | 


is incloſed in a cxcylar dnch,! VERSE PERS eng 


. 18 5 . 


22 cublt” is dhe og Haven, mano on Fifi car od what the Founder 9 nn use Inches 


* 


eleven 


7.3 WI Lr 


Fm rus by the grand en- 
trance, five impoſts upon them. One — gp at the 
back of i 2 leafis upon a ſtone of the inner circle. 


Iyin n pet won whole of in 
* . Ef oat of of thirty are Milt viſible 


RE Os en har 
tem not when c : 
t that "foe — rude hands carried the ſtones ws Lo tor 
. e the re le of d wick iv 


6 8 to the lefler Eircle, which never h: 

it ſomewhat mote than eight feet er ou far nee of the- 

outward one, and conſiſts of forty leſſer ſtones, forming, 

ith the outward circles, as it were, a circular porti 
fir program, 4s hoſe fron ce; are 
fat parallel as thoſe bf the outer cirde ; and their 

general and on is two cubits, 1 

7 half, 28 ß 


10 5 but eleven 2 them 3 in fs, fre 
E two in 
The walk between theſe two cireles, Which is three 
hundred feet in circumference, is very noble, and very 
5 —*. cell, into / wh ſyppoſ 
he or into which we uppoſe | ld 
none but tlie upper order of Druids x0 n 
compoſed of certain com of ſtones, which our au- 
thor calls Trilithons, becauſe made each of two ur 
ſtones, with an impoſt at top, and there are 1 7 
five of cheſe remaining, three of which are entire; two 
are ruined in ſome meaſure, but the ſtones remain in ſitu. 
It is a magnificent niche, twenty - ſeven cubits long, and 
as much broad, meaſuring in the wideſt The 
ſtones that © it are really ſtupendous; their height, 
breadth, and thickneſs, are enormous; and to ſee ſo ma- 
ny of them placed together in a nice and critical figure, 
with exadtneſs ; to conſider, as it were, not a pillar of 
one ſtone, but à whole wall, a fide, an end of a temple, 
of one ſtone ; to view them curiouſly ; create ſuch a mo- 
8 hope barre One very 
3 dar in che conſtitution of this Adytum 
2 our author, which is this: 
As this part is of trilithons ſet two and two on 
each fide, and one 5 before, nd riſe in height and 


beau 


——155— 1 rend of this choir; and 
ts, She reſpeRively are re thirwen cubits, fourteen 


cubits. 
impoſts of theſe are all of the ſame height, and 
8 L ſed their medium meaſure in 
Tg. The artifice. of the tenons and mortaiſes of 
thele'trilithdns and their impoſts, what conformity they 
bear to that of the outer circle, is 2 pretty, 
eyery thing being done very geoinetrical wou 
beſt anſwer e from plain = ſimple part 


les; and tis ul, that in the management of ſuch 
[IS theſe are, fixed in the ground, and 


there is not more variation in the 


bis there are none wanting, being all N 
ts, and five cornices. The trilithon firſt on 


"ten upri 
the left is in intire in ftv, but vaſt! y decayed, eſpe- 
cially the cornice, in whic fuch deep holes are cor- 
Todled, that in ſome the das make their neſts in 

them. The next trilithon on the left is intire, compoſed | 
x res moſt beautiful ſtones. The cornice, happening 
"of 2 durable Engliſh marble, has not been | 


to be 
much impaired by the weather. Our author took a walk 


upon the ground, fo that] u 


| 


Bagel weto found. hich % mor chan 
| are both fallen forwards! into the 


each into three Rr as ſuppoſed, from Biggin 


| | five | ovals riſe in height as nearer the upper end of - the, Ady-- 


\dytum: perplexed the vulgar,. is broken ! !, They think it an omi- 


8 I R E. 


on the top of it, but thought it a Frightful ſituation: 
The trilithon of the upper end Was an extraordinary 


* but probably, h the indiſcretion of ſome- 


, 


en 1 


Fiat beteyeen them and the altar, the nohle 
voſt is * from its airy ſcat, and fallen þ the i 
altur, where its Huge bulk lies unfractured. two 


hes that 2 it; are themolt delicate. e of, 
the whole work; They were, our author thinks, above 
thirty feet long, and well chiſſelled, finely- tapered and 
n in their dimenſiqns. That ſouthward is 
token in two; lying upon the altar. The other ſtill 
ſtands intire, but leans upon one of the ſtones of . the ; 
| inward oval ; the root- end, or unhewn part of both, is 
| raiſed ſomewhat above ground. The trilithon towarde 
| the weſt is intire, except that ſome of the end of the im- 
poſt is fallen clean off, and all the upper edge is very 
much diminiſhed by time. The laſt trilithon, on the 
right hand of the entrance into the Adytum, has ſuffered 
much. The outer upright, being the jamb of the en- 
trance, is ſtill ſtanding; the other upright and impoſt 
ytum, and broke 
near it. 
That which is ing has a cavity in it, tw o ar 
three perſons may ſit in warm from the weather 
Stone: henge is compoſed of two circles and two ovals;: 
vely.:concentric.-| The ſtones that form theſe 


tum, and their mediate meaſure in fqur cubits and four 
me. They are of a much harder kind than the larger 
ing, in the efler circle ; the founders no doubt intend- 


fall of the u — og there; One, or two were probat 
thrown down by the fall of 1 of the firſt tri- 
lithon on the = ht hand; a pof another remains 
by: the upright there ſtill ſtanding. 

: The whole number of . ſtones may be thus computed :| 
The oval conſiſts, of ten uprights ; the inner with. 
the altar of. prom the great circle of thirty ; the inner, 


of forty, which are one hundred upright ſtones ; five im 
| poſts of the great oval ; thirty of te Fires the 
two ſtones on the bank of the area; the one | — 2 


in the entrance of the area, and that — 5 og 
there ſeems to be another lying on the ground, by the 
vallum of the court, directly oppoſite N entrance o 
the avenue : all added to ho, one hundre 
and forty: ſtones, the numb % Pf pre] Stone-hen 

whole temple, is compoſed. Behold the falution, . 
mighty p * the mag ical ſpell, which has 15 long 


nous, if not an le thing, to count the true num- 
ber of the ſtones, and whoever, does Os; yt, certainly 


dic: after it! T\ 41) 440 
Ken the altas it is laid goward the u « cad of hs 
Adytum, at preſent flat on the, ground, and ſqueezed 


into it, as it were, by the weight of the ruins upon it. 
Tis a kind of blue coarſe marble, ſuch as comes from 
Derbyſhire, and is laid upon tombs in our churches and 
church · yards. Our author believes its breadth, is Us 
cubits three palma, and that its firſt intended Pacha 
ten Cubits, equal to the hreadth of the trilith 
which: it lies. But it is very difficult to come ve; its 4 
length. II inches thick, a juſt cubit, and 
been ſquared. It lies between the two centers, chat o 
che compaſias and that of the firing ; leaving a N 
ent ſpace quite round it, no doubt as much as was ne- 
oeſſary for this miniſtration. 

The heads of oxen, deer, and, other beaſts, have been 
found upon diggin in and about Stone-henge, un: 
doubted reliques of ſacrifices, with wood - aſhes. 
Mr. Camden ſays, mens bones have been found here- 
abouts; he meaꝰis in the adjacent barrows; and ſuch our 
author ſaw thro vn out by the rabbets, which have been 
brought hither of late years, and dy their burrowing, 
threaten theſe noble ruins, as the greedy plough more 
and more, invades the neighbouring  plai 

But, eternally, as he obſerves, is to be lamented the 
loſs of that tablet of tin, which was found at ene 


but in ſo ſtrange a character, that neither Sir Thomas 
Elliot, a learned antiquary, . nor Mr. Lilly, firſt high 
maſter of St. Paul's ſchoal, could make an wing out of; 
and which, no doubt, was a memorial of the founders, 
written by the Druids; and, had it been preſerved till 
now, would have been an invaluable curioſtt y. 
In the year. 1635, as they were plowing by the bar- 
rows about Normanton Ditch, they found ſo large a 
quantity of excellent „as, at a low price, they 
{21d for five pounds. There are ſeveral of theſe ditches, 
being very narrow, that run acroſs the downs, which 
perhaps are boundaries of hundreds, pariſhes, &c. Theſe 
pewter plates might very poſſibly have been tablets, with 
inſcriptions ; but falling into ſuch rude hands, they could 
no more diſcern the writing than interpret it. No doubt, 
fays Dr. Stukely, this was ſome of the old Britiſh Stan- 
num, which the Tyrian Hercules, furnamed Melcarthus, 
firſt brought ex Caſfteride Inſula, or Britain: which Her- 
cules lived in Abraham's time, or ſoon after. 

Mr. Webb tells us, the duke of Buckingham dug 
about Stone-henge, perhaps much to the prejudice of the 
work. Mr. Webb alſo did the like, and found what he 
imagined was the corner of a Thuribulum. 

Mr. Hayward, late owner of Stone-henge, likewiſe 
dug about it, and found heads of oxen, and other beaſts 
bones, and nothing elſe. +,  +<+ | 

Dr. Stukely himſelf, in 1723, dug on the inſide of 
the altar, about the middle, four feet along the edge of 
the ſtone, ſix feet forward toward the middle of the 
Adytum ; at a foot deep he came to the ſolid chalk, 
mixed with flints, which had never been ſtirred. The 
altar was exactly a cubit thick, i. e. twenty inches four- 
fifths, but broken in two or three pieces by the ponderous 
maſſes of the impoſts, and one upright ſtone of that tri- 
lithon, which ſtood at the upper end of the Adytum, 
being fallen upon it. Hence the commodiouſ- 
neſs of the foundation for this huge work! They dug 
holes in the ſolid chalk, which would of itſelf keep up 
the ſtones as firm as if a wall was built round them ; 
and no doubt but they rammed up the interſtices with 
flints. But he ſays, he had too much regard to the. 
work, to dig any where near the ſtones. He took up an 
ox's tooth above ground, without the Adytum, on the 
right hand of the lowermoſt trilithon northward. 

The time our author aſſigns for the building of Stone- 
henge is not long after Cambyſes's invaſion of Egypt; 
when he committed ſuch horrid outrages there, and made 
ſuch diſmal havock with the prieſts and inhabitants in 


the world ; ſome as far as the Kaſt Indies, and ſome, it 
is not queſtioned, as for weſtward, into Britain; and in- 
troduced. ſome of their learning, arts, and religion, 
among the Druids; and perhaps had a hand in this v 
work, the only one where the ſtones are chiſelled; all 
other works of. theirs being of rude ſtones, untouched of 
the tool, exactly after the Patriarchal and Jewiſh mode, 
and therefore older than this: and this conjecture is the 
more . probable, becauſe, at the time mentioned, the 
Pheenician trade was at its height, which afforded a 
readier conveyance hither: this was before the ſecond temple 
of Jeruſalem was built, before the Grecians had any hiſtory. 
or farther particulars of this ſtupendous work, and 
other curious matters relating and adjacent to it, we 
muſt refer our readers to the work itſelf, having already 
exceeded the narrow bounds. to which the nature of our 
delign confines us. But this we may add, that doubt- 
leſs they had ſome method in former days, in foreign 
countries, as well as here, to move heavier weights than 
we now find practicable. How elſe did Solomon's work- 
men build the battlement, or additional wall, to ſupport 
the precipice of mount Moriah, on which. the temple 
was erected z which was all built of Parian marble, each 
ſtone being forty cubits long, fourteen broad, and eight 
cubits thick ? And ſo much for this celebrated temple of 
Stone-henge. | ; 
We ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of the fa- 
modus barrows on theſe downs; and we ſhall borrow from 
the ſame learned author the following curious particulars 
relating to them; | 


J 


watirsn1k't 
the time of Henry VIII. inſcribed with many letters, 


| call 


general, that they diſperſed themſelves to all the parts of 


The tops of all the hills; or rather' eaſy elevations, 
round Stone-henge, are in a manner covered over with 
theſe barrows, which make an agreeable appearance, 
adorning the bare downs with their figures. This ring 
of barrows, however, reaches no knen, than till you 
loſe ſight of the temple, as we now make no doubt t 
one-henge, or thereabouts. Many, from the 
great number of theſe ſepulchral tumuli here, injudi- 
ciouſly conchide, that there have been great battles upon 
the plain, and that the ſlain are buried there ; but they 
are really no other than 7 burying- places, ſet near 
this temple, for the fame reaſon 45 we bury in church- 
yards and conſecrated ground. $4 | 

We may readily count fifty at a time in ſight from the 
place, eſpecially in the evening, wheri the ſloping rays 
of the ſun ſhine on the ground beyond them. They 
are moſt of them of a very elegant bell-like form, and 
done with great nicety : in general they ate always upon 
elevated ground, and in fight of the temple; as we have 
ſaid ; for — all regard it, and are aſſüredly the ſingle 
ſepulchres of kings and great perſonages buried, during a 
conſiderable ſpace of time, and in peace: There are 
many groups of them together, as if family burial- 
places; and the variety in them ſeems to indicate ſome 

re-eminence in the perſons interred. Moſt of them 

ave little ditches around; in many is a circular ditch, 
ſixty cubits in diameter, with a very ſmall fumulus in the 
centre. Sixty, or even one hundred cubits, is a very 
common diameter in the large barrows. Often they are 


| ſet in rows, and equidiftant, ſo as to produce a regular 


and pretty appearance, and with ſome particular re 
to the parts of the temple, the avenues, or the Cutſus. 
Upon every range of hills, quite round Stone-henge, 
are ſucceſſive groups of barrows for ſome miles; and 
even that named King-barrow, by lord Pembroke's 
park-wall at Wilton, which our author calls the tomb 
of Carvilius, is ſet within view of Stone-henge. | 
In 1722, the late lord Pembroke opened a barrow, in 
order to find the poſition of the body obſerved in thoſe 
early days. He pitched upon one of the double barrows, 
where two are incloſed in one ditch. He made a ſection 
from the top to the bottom, an intire ſegment from 
centre to circumference. The compoſition was good. 
earth quite through, except a coat of chalk of about two 
feet thick, covering it quite over, under the turf, Hence 
it appears, that the method of making theſe barrows was 
to dig up the turf for a great ſpace round, till the barrow 
was brought to its intended bulk ; theri, with the chalk 
dug out of the environing ditch, they powdered it all 
over. And the notion of ſanity annexed to them for- 
bad people trampling on them till perfectly ſettled 
E whence the neatneſs of their form to this 
day. At the top or centre of this barrow, not above 
three feet under the ſurface, my lord found the ſkeleton 
of the interred, perfect, of a reaſonable ſize, the head 
lying northward towards 8 I 4 
he year following, by my lord's order, Dr. Stukely 
opened another double barrow. He began upon the 
lefſer, and made a large cut on the top from eaſt to weſt. 
After the turf,” he came to the layer of chalk, as before, 
then fine garden mould. About three feet below the 
ſurface, a layer of flints humouring the convexity of the 
barrow, which ate gathered from the ſurface of the downs 
in ſome places, eſpecially where it has been plowed: 
This being about a foot thick, reſted on a layer of ſoft 
mould another foot, in which was incloſed an urn full of 
bones. The urn was of unbaked clay, of a dark reddiſh 
colour, crumbled into pieces. It had been rudely wrought 
with fmall mouldings round the verge, and otſier circu- 
lar channels on the outſide, with ſeveral indentions be- 
tween, made with a pointed tool, The bones had been 
burnt, and crowded all together in 4 little heap, not ſo 
much as a hat-crown would contain; the base, 
and one ſide of the e remaining very intire. 
It a s to have been a girf of about fourteen years old, 
by their bulk, and the great ty of female orna- 
ments mixed with the bones; as great numbers of glaſs 
beads of all forts, and of divers colouts, moſt yellow, 
one black ; many ſingle, many in long pieces, notched 


between, fo as to reſemble a ſtring of beads, and theſe 
Aa were 


MA 
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were e 2 ive colour. There, were. many of | the area is ſeventy cubits in diameter: the whole ofs 
ber, gf. a hapes and jizes, flat ſquares, long ſquares, | hundred. a a * art f ; 
round,” oblong, little and great; likewiſe many of earth,, é Ile opened another of theſe of like dimenſions, next 
'6f "different ſhapes, magnitude, and colour; . ſome little | to. that lord Pembroke firſt opened, ſouth of Stones 
hd White z, many large and flattiſh, like, a button; others henge; and found a burnt body in a hole in the chalk; 
³³V˙ — 
either through their diameter or. ſides : many; of, the but- In ſome other barrous he opened, were found large 
ton fort emed to have been covered, with metal, there burnt bones of horſes and dogs, along with human; alio 
Ni it worked in them, wherein to turn the gdge of | of other animals, ſeemingly of fowl, hares, boars, deers, 
de coverin One of theſe. was covered with à thin Fe, or the like; and in a great and very flat old - 
M of | oung |. faſhioned” barrow, weſt from Stone-henge, among - ſuch 
ments, and had all undergone fire, ſo that what would | matters, he found bits of red and blue marble, chippings 
Lali conſume, fell to pieces as ſoon, as, handled; much of the ſtones of the temple, ſo that probably the interred 
the amber burnt half through. This perſon was a | was, one of the builders. © Homer tells us of Achilles 
oine, for we found the head. of heg javelin in braſs. | laying horſes ahd dogs: at the funeral of his friend Pa- 

At bottom are two holes for the pin that faſtened it to | troclus,, oo oo To" 
the ſtaff; belides, there was, a ſharp bodkin, round at | Lord Pembroke told the doctor of a braſs ſword dup 

one end, ſquare at the other, where it went into the | up in a batrow here, which was ſent to Oxford. In th 
Gur author preſerved Whatever is permanent of very old barrow near Little Ambreſbury, was found 2 
- theſe trinkets, but re- compoſed the aſhes of the illuſtri- | very large braſs weapon of twenty pounds weight, like a 
ons defunct, and covered them with earth, leaving vi- | pole-ax, ſaid to be given to colonel Wyndham. In the 
fible marks at top of the barrow. having been opened | great long barrow: (fartheſt north from Stone-henge, 
& from again diſturbing them): and which our author ſuppoſes to be an Archdruid's, Was 
II found one of thoſe: braſs: inftruments called Celts, which 
Hie then opened the next barrow to. it, incloſed in the | he thinks belonged to the Druids, wherewith they cut 
ſame ditch, where lay, he ſuppoſed, the huſband, or fa- off the miſleto. Mr. Stallard of Ambreſbury it to 
ö | J 45 inches deep, the mould | lord Burlington, now in Sir Hans Sloane cabinet, 
being mixed with chalk, he came to the 1ntire ſkeleton | thirteen, inches long. They dug a cell in a barrow caſt 
of a man, the ſkull, and all the bones, exceedingly of Ambreſbury, and it was inhabited for ſome time. 
- roften and periſhed, through length of time; though There they ſaw all the bones of a horſe, We find evi- 
this was a batrow of the Jateft ſort, as he conjectuted,] dently, adds the doctor, theſe ancient nations had the 
Ihe body lay N. and S, the head to the north, as that cuſtom of burning their dead bodies, probably before the 
which lord Pembroke opened. AI | name of Rome. 80 the. lacrymatories we read of in 
Next he went weſtward to a group of barrows, whence | ſeriptare, are older than the Greek or Roman times. 
Stohe-henge bears caſt-north-eaſt, :- Here is a large bag- | _: About two;miles:from:Stone-henge, and on the eaſt 
row ditched about, but. of an ancient make. On that ſide of the river Avon, lies Ambreſbury, a place of great 
ſide next Stone-henge are ten leſſer, and, as it were, | antiquity, eighty miles from London. It is ſaid by fome 
crowded. together. South of the great one is another to haye its name from Ambroſius Aurelianus, à Briton, 
bartow, larger than thoſe of the group, but not equal: Who in the declenſion.of the Roman empire aſſumed the 
ing the firſt; it would ſeem, that a+ man and his wife government of this county, and founded here a mo- 
were buried in the two larger, andi that in the reſt were naſtery, which! gave riſe to the town,” But others are 
their children or dependents. One of the ſmall ones, of opinion, that the place is ſtill more ancient, and de- 
wenty cupits in diameter, he cut through, with a pit rives its name from Ambres, ſuppoſed to be the original 
1 feet in La to the ſurface of the natural] name of Stone-henge. The town has a handſome 
Chalk, in the center of the barrow, where was a little church, à charity-ſchool, founded in 1775, for fiſteen 
H e cut. A child's body, as it ſeems, had been burnt boys, and an equal number of girls; and ſeveral good 
here, and covered up in that hole, but through length of inns, it being a thoroughfare for Warminſter, F rome, 
time.conſumed. © From three feet deep he found much Wells, &c. The place is remarkable for a ſmall fiſh 
pot alles, ſoft," and black as. ink, ſome little bits.of | taken in the river, called a Loach, which travellers, &c. 
Vurh, and black and ted earth very rotten ; ſome ſmall | put into a glaſs.of ſack, and ſwallow alive, * - 
Jumps of earth red as. vermilion ; ſome. flints burnt The monaſtery, alteady mentioned, founded by Am- 
N toward. bottom, a great quanti! of al hes, 8, broſius, Was filled with three hundred Benedictine monks, 
aud burnt bones. From this place he counted one hun- to pray for the ſouls: of thoſe noble Britons Main by the 
dred and twenty - eight barrows in ſight. ſ | treachery of the perfidious Hengiſt the Saxon, who maſ- 
Going from bence more ſoutherly, is a circular diſh+ | ſacted here, in cold blood, three hundred of the Britiſh 
like cavity, Aixty cubits in diameter, dug in the chalk, | nobility, whom be had invited, with their king Vorti- 
like à bartew . reyerſed, Lis near 58 barrow, the | gern, ta meet him there without arms, in order to con 
1 of the Huck welten group. This cavity ls even clude a treaty of friendſhip, and rejoice together, The 


"it | fegt diep i the middle, extremely well turne and out] perfidious: Saxon favetl none but the king, whom he 
11 of it, no doubt, ; the adjacent barro is dug. The uſe of pbliged to give him great part of his kingdom, before he 


in memory of the dead, as was the ancient cuſtom. Fis frida, repenting of the murder of her ſon-in-law, king 
all overgrown with that pretty ſhrub: Erica Julgaris, then Edward, ſirnamed the Martyr, converted the monaſtery 
| in, flower, and ſmelling like honey. He made a large into a 1 and dedicated it to St. Mary and St. Me- 
"| | - ctbls {etion in its centre, upon the, cardinal points, and liorus. In the year 1777, the abbeſs and thirty nuns 
found nothing but a bit of red earthen pot. were expelled for theit incontinence, and diſperſed into 
He then dug up one of thoſe he calls Druids barrows, other religious houſes, te be kept under ſtrict diſcipline; 
a. fall tumulus, indoſed; in 5 circular. ditch,.| and king Henry II. placed here a prioreſs and twenty- 
Stone-hehge bears hence north-eaſt. He made a, croſs, four nuns, from Ebrault in Normandy, to which this 
ſeckipn ten feet each ay, three; feet broad over its centre, | houſe was for ſume titne ſubject; but it 'was at length 
upon the cardinal points. At length he ſound a ſquariſh,} made denizon, and once more became a nunnery of 
ME but in the ſolid chalk, in the centre of the tumulus. | great repute. Eleanor, queen to Henry III. retired | 
it Was three feet and an Half, i. e. one cubit, poinging to] hither, where ſhe ſpent» tlie remainder of her days. In 
Stonehenge directly. It was a guhit and, an half deep, the year 1285, Mary, daughter to Edward I. and thir- 
from the. ſurface. This. was the Domus exalis Plutania,-| teen Hoblemien's:daughters, ſuppoſsd to have been in- 
covered 9 nel earth, not above. a foot thick; fem | luenced by the queen's example, took the veil here to- 
the iff, ce.” In this Þttle. grave he found Uthe burnt gether dn this houſe, h ,¹n4 at the general diſſolution, 
boese a man, but no ſigus of an urn. abe one Was valued at four hundred and ninety- five pounds, fif- 
tles Cirpithar ditch is on the outfde, and js twelve cubics | teen ſhillings and vworpenes prfanimm, OO 
bread Pits teh, is e cubits broad (che Druids Ralf). 0 oO a 
ir 5 > * 


41 ie ſeems to nave been a place for facrificing and. feaſting would-ſet him him at liberty. About the year 280, El- 
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kairs, viz. the ſeventeenth of May, the twenty- ſecond of 
Jene, the ſtxth of October, and the firſt Wedneſday 
after the twelfth of December, for horſes, ſheep, pigs, 
and horned cattle. *. | | * 
wars 112 - ak hi Jongſng to the duke of Queenſbury, 
built by Inigo Jones, but not greatly admired. Great 
improvements have, however, been lately made in the 
gardens, through great part of which the river Avon 
flows in beautif meanders, 5 | La 

From Amberſbury we returned back to the city of 
Saliſbury, whence we went to view the ancient houſe 
and feat of Clarendon, about two miles from the above 
city. It flands in a large and beautiful park, the moſt 
commodious of any we have ſeen for breeding and kcep- 
ing deer. King John built a palace here; and in the 
reign of Henry II. about the year 1164, a ſynod was 
held here, occaſioned by the inſolence and N of 
Becket; archbiſhop of Canterbury; and hither the king 
and peers came, to witneſs. to the biſhop's ſwearing to a 
declaration which Henry had drawn up by way of re- 

nition of the cuſtoms and prerogatives of the kings of 
England, which Becket had flagrantly invaded, I heſe 
articleswere, from the place where they were ſworn to, 
cilled the Conftitutions of Clarendon, Henry II. called 
another council here in the tenth year of his reign ; but 
the barons and commons did not appear, either from 
ſome diſguſt they had taken at the king, on account of 
his minions, Gavefton and the Spencers; or on account 
of a plague and famine, which ſome hiſtorians ſay, raged 
at that time in this country. In this park, beſides the 
palace above mentioned, there was another ſtructure, 
called the Queen's Manor, or Lodge, which is ftill in 
being, as well as ſome parts of the King's, though they 
have for ſeveral years been pulling it down, There is a 
ſubterraneous paſſage between the lodges of the king and 
queen. The park is-remarkably beautiful, and has in it 
twenty proves, each of them a mile in circumference. 
Some are of opinion, that this place ſhould be called 
Clorendon; from a remarkable Roman camp half a mile 
diſtant, either made or repaired by Chlerus, father of 
Conftantine the great. It is a beautiful fortification of a 
circular figure, ſituated on a dry chalky bill. Within is 
another circular ditch, - ſuppoſed to have been a ſmaller 
camp for the ſummer. 

About three miles to the ſouthward of Clarendon Park, 
is the borough of Downton, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Avon, eighty-four miles from London, 
It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and governed 
by a mayor, choſen veathy at the court-leet of the lord of 
the manor, under the biſhop' of Wincheſter, This 
place was the ſeat of the hero Beavois of Southampton. 
The town fends two members to parliament, has a 
.weekly market on Friday, and two annual fairs, held on 
the twentieth of April, and the ſecond oi October, for 
ſheep and horſes. 8 | 
About three miles to the north-weſt of Downton, is 

Longford, the ſeat of lord Folkſtone. It is ſituated in a 
pleaſant valley, through which the Avon flows. The 
houſe, built in the reign of king James I. is in a trian- 
gular form, with round towers at each cofner, in which 
are the library, dining-room, and chapel. The rooms, 
though not remarkably large, are” very pleaſant, chear- 
ful, and elegantly decorated in the modern taſte, The 
gallery is very fine, and contains ſome elegant pictures 
of the greateſt maſters. At each end of the gallery is a 
landſcape, one repreſenting a riſing, and the other a 
letting. ſun :, they are both by the famous Claud Lorrain, 
and eſteemed two of the beſt pieces now in the Kingdom, 
of that great maſter, | 

The pictures, furniture, and fitting-up of this gallery, 
are ſaid to have coſt ten thouſand pounds. > 

The triangular form 'of the houſe is very ſingular, 
there being only one more of the ſame form in England, 
and this was built by the ſame artiſt, and ſtands about 
!ix miles from lord Folkſton's. | 

Leaving Longford, we continued our journey alon 
the famous plain, near the borders of Dotſetſhire, — 
Viſited Wardour-caſtle, a ſeat belonging to the Arundel 


tort is a weekly market on Friday, and four annual 


3 N11 91 
thirteen hundred men of the parliament army, and bravely 
defended by the counteſs of Arundel, who had only 
twenty-five men in the caſtle. But notwithſtandir 


this diſparity of numbers; ſhe held out for a week, 
then capitulated upon very honourable terms, which 


were. impriſoned, and the houſe and parks damaged td 
the balue of fifteen thouſand pounds. - . _ 
Warminſter was the next place we viſited; It is a very 
ancient town, ſituated on the Deverel, ninety- nine miles 
from London, and had formerly great privileges, with 
ar: 42 from tax or tribute, It is a populous place, 
furniſhed with very good inns, and was once very fa- 
mous for its corn-market, which is ſtill conſiderable. 


It has the greateſt trade of malt of any town in the weſt 


of England; alſo a conſiderable trade in cheeſe; wool, 


and cloth, It has a weekly market on Saturday, and 


three annual fairs, viz, the eleventh of April, the tenth 
of Auguſt, and the twenty-cighth of October, for black 
cattle, ſheep, ſwine, and cheeſe. 

On the downs to the eaſtward of the town are two 
camps, one called Battlebury, which, from its double 
works, is thought to be Daniſh; and the other Scratch- 
I is a ſquare fortification, with only a ſingle 
treneh, +. | | 

| A little to the weſt of Warminſter is a lofty eminence 
called Clay-hill, which may be ſeen for many miles 
round the country. It is very ſteep on every ſide, and 
on the ſummit is a hillock, which, at a diſtance, re- 
ſembles the crown of a man's hat. This hill is viſited 
N. all the young people in the neighbourhood, every 
atm Sunday, provided the weather be fair, but for 
what reaſon is not now known, though the cuſtom, in 
all probability, owed. its origin to ſome ſuperſtitious fable 
introduced by the monks, : 

At the foot of Clay-hill is a fine ſeat belonging to lord 
Weymouth. It was begun by Sir John Thynne in the 
year 1557, but he died before it was completed, It is 
now a very noble ſtructure, and the gardens very de- 
lightful. Here was formerly a ſmall priory of black ca- 

| nons, founded by Sir John Vernon, and dedicated to St. 
Radegund. In the twentieth year of Henry VIII. it 
was annexed to the Carthuſian priory of Hendon in So- 
merſetſhire. | | 
Heightſbury, Heytſbury, or Hatchbury, is ſituated on 
the river Willy, near Warminſter, ninety-nine miles 
from London. It was. formerly a ſeat of the empreſs 
Maud, is an ancient borough by preſcription, is go- 
verned by a bailiff and burgeſſes, and has a collegiate 
church, with four prebendaries, and a free ſchool. It 
has no weekly market, but two annual fairs, the firſt 


held on the fourteenth of May, for black cattle, ſheep, - 


and toys; and the ſecond on the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber, for toys only. | 
Bradford, which was the next town we viſited, is 
ſituated on the Lower Avon, over which it has a ſtone- 
bridge, ninety-eight miles from London, It was anci- 
ently called Bradenford, from a broad ford then over the 
Avon, where the bridge now ſtands. It is a populous 
town, and has a large manufacture of broad-cloth. A 
bloody battle was fought here between Kenelwachius, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, and his kinſman Cuthred. 
Adhelm built a monaſtery here about the year 705, and 
dedicated it to St. Laurence. In the year 1001, king 
Etheldred gave it to the nunnery of Shafteſbury, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, but the ſtructure was ps aa. totally deſtroyed 
by the Danes. In the tenth century, a ſynod was held 


here, in which St. Dunſtan was elected biſhop of Wor- 


ceſter, Here is a weekly market on Monday, and a 
yearly fair on Trinity Monday, for the ſale of cattle and 
millinery goods. 


ſmall village, called Holt, where a medicinal water was 
diſcovered in the year 1718, which is in great repute for 
the cure of ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſtempers. 
Abouttwo miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bradford is Trow- 
bridge, another large manufacturing town. It ſtands on 
the river Were, over which it hath a good ſtone-bridge, 
ninety-ſeven miles from London. Here is a large manu- 


family. In the civil war, this caſtle was attacked by 


facture of broad-cloth, eſpecially of the finer ſort, * 
wi 


were ſo far from being kept, that ſhe and her children 


About two miles to the north-eaſt of Bradford is a 
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bury, fo called from its ſituation on the 
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with Spaniſh wool. The court of the dutchy of Lan- 


- caſter for this county is held here annually about Mi- 


chaelmas. On the ſouth fide of the town was formerly 
a caſtle, the ruins of which, Mr. Camden tells us, were 
to be ſeen in his time, but there are now no veſtiges of 
it remaining. Here is a weekly market on Saturday, 
and a yearly fair, on the twenty-fifth of July, for mil- 
ive miles. to the ſouthward of Trowbridge, is Weſt- 
eech borders 
'of the county, near the river Were, ninety-five miles 
from London. It was incorporated by king Henry IV. 
-and is governed by a mayor, and twelve aldermen or 
burgeſſes. It is ſuppoſed to have derived its origin from 
-a Roman ftation about half a = to the mo 1 
Formerly enjoyed as great privi as the city of Briſtol. 
Ie has x Fre. church, and 1 
of coarſe broad- cloth. It has ſent repreſentatives to 
parliament ever ſince the twenty-ſeventh year of the 
reign of Henry VI. The members are choſen by the 
corporation and b holders, which amount to 
about fifty in number, and returned by the mayor. 
The market, which is a very good one for corn, is held 
on Friday; beſides which, there is an annual fair on the 
fixth of November, for the ſale of hogs. 
A little to the weſt of this town, at a place called 


Bratton - caſtle, are the traces of a camp, ſurrounded by 


two ditches, where the Danes defended themſelves four- 


deen days, after their defeat by Alfred. . 


Mere is a ſmall market-town, ſituated in an angle of 
this county, bordering on Somerſetſhire and Darſetſhire, 
one hundred and two miles from London. It is a con- 
ſiderable ſtaple for wool, and has a ſmall manufacture of 


- coarſe broad-cloth. It has a weekly market on Satur- 


day, and three annual fairs for the ſale of cattle, pigs, 

cheeſe, and pedlary ware, held on the ſixth of May, the 

Poo Fm of Auguſt, and the twenty-ninth of 
tember. 

Seven miles to the eaſtward of Mere, is Hendon, a 
ſmall borough- town, ninety-four miles from London. 
It is a great throughfare from London to the ſouth of 
Somerſetſhire ; is governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes, 
ſends two members to parliament, and has a manufac- 
ture of fine twiſt. It has a weekly market on Thurſday, 
and two annual fairs, viz. Monday before Whitſunday, 
and the eighteenth of October, for black cattle, ſheep, 
horſes, ſwine, and cheeſe. | 

Chippenham is a large, populous, well-built town, 


ſituated on the river Avon, over which it has a bridge of 


fixteen arches, ninety-four miles from London. It was 
incorporated by queen Mary, and is governed by a bailiff 
and twelve bu . King Alfred, and ſeveral of the 
Weſt Saxon kings, often refided here. The church is 
t and capacious, ſaid to have been erected, or at 

] beautified, by one of the Hungerfotd family, who 
alſo built a chapel, in which he founded 1 by 
ed Hun- 


licence from Henry VI. and which is ſtill call 
gerſord's Chapel. A charity - ſchool for twenty. four boys 


was opened here in the year 17133 and at Weſtmead, in 
the neighbourhood, ' are frequent horſe-races. It ſtands 
in the high-road between London and Briſtol, and has a 
confi manufacture of cloth. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, has a large market on Saturday, and 
three annual fairs, held on the ſixth of the eleventh 
of June, the eighteenth of October, and the thirtieth of 
November, for horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, and horſes. 
In the neighbourhood of this town 1s a village called 
Coſham, remarkable for its healthy ſituation, it being 
very common to find many of the inhabitants eighty, 
ninety, or even an hundred years old; and not many 
years ſince, ten perſons of this place, whoſe ages to- 
gether amounted to upwards of a thouſand years, danced 
4 morris at a gentleman's houſe in the neighbourhood. 


In the time of Henry II. there was here an alien priory 
of Benedictine monks. 


AtLekeham, which lies a little to the ſouth of Chip- 
ham, many Roman coins have been dug up; and in. 


a held near Lacock, ſomething further to the ſouth, 
"thoſe" coins have been found in ſuch numbers, that the 


place was called Silver- field. 


4 * 


duke of Normandy, afterwards Henry II. founded, in 


' | this accident moſt of the ſecular prieſts were killed, and 


and ſome of the inhabitants were drowned in the ftreet, 


dean and chapter of Saliſbury. 


* 


At Weſt Kington, north-weſt of Chippenham, there 
ft bg with a fin „re. ſuppoſed to be Roman; 
at Burywood, weſt of Chippenham, is a camp for- 
tied with a double 1] 1 ! 
At Lokeſwell, near Chippenham, Henry, ſon to the 


the year 1151, a convent of Ciſtertian monks, ſubject 
to the monaſtery of Quarrer, in the Iſle of Wight; but 
three years afterwards, that prince, and his mother 
Maud the empreſs, removed the religious to Stanley, 
near Calne, where they built and endowed an abbey for 
thirteen white monks, dedicated to 'the Virgin Mary. 
The religious houſe, at the ſuppreſhon, was endowed 
with a revenue of one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds 
and eight-pence per annum. v0 

At Bradenſtoke, a little to the north-eaſt of Chippen- 
ham, Walter de Eureus founded, in the 11 a 
priory of black canons, dedicated to the Virgin ry, 
and valued, at the diſſolution, at two hundred and twelve 
pounds, nineteen ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 

At Lacock, near Chippenham, Ela, counteſs dowager 
of Saliſbury, founded, in the year 1232, a nunnery, for 
eighteen nuns of the order of St. Auſtin, It was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and St. Barnard ; and, at the 
diſſolution, poſſeſſed of revenues amounting to one hun- 


dred and ſixty- eight pounds, nine ſhillings and two- pence 
annum. | 
Calne is a populous, well-built borough-town, ſitu- 


ated on a rocky hill near a rivulet of the ſame name, 
eighty- eight miles from London. It was made a borough 
by Richard earl of Cornwall, and has ſent members to 
liament ever ſince the twenty- ſixth year of Edward I. 

t is governed by two bailiffs, choſen annually, and bur- 
es without limitation. Here was formerly a palace 

of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and has ſtill a good manu- 
facture of cloth, Here is a charity- ſchool for forty boys, 
and a very neat church. In the year 977, a ſynod or 
convocation was held in this town, at which the king, 
nobility, and moſt of the biſhops, were preſent, to de- 
cide a conteſt between the regular and ſecular prieſts, 
relating to the celibacy of the clergy, and to the monks 
holding benefices, which the ſeculars conſidered as an 
encroachment upon their rights. During the courſe of 
the debate, while a Scotch biſhop was pleading for the 
ſeculars, all the timbers of the afſembly-room ſuddenly 
gave way, and the whole fabric fell to the ground. By 


buried under the ruins; and many of the other prieſts 
were wounded, and ſome killed: but the ſeat of arch- 
biſhop Dunſtan, the chief advocate for the monks, and 
that of the preſident of the ſynod remaining firm, their 
preſervation was conſidered as a miraculous declaration 
of heaven in their favour ; upon which the ſecular prieſts 
in Dunſtan's province were turned out, and monks 
placed in their :oom, 3 . 

In the month of November 1725, it rained here ſo 
exceſſively, that the river ſuddenly overflowed its banks, 


in ſight of their neighbours, who could afford them no 
relief. The flood damaged ſeveral houſes, and vaſt quan- 
tities of goods; and, among other things of great weight, 
carried away a caſk of oil, containing an hundred gallons. 
Here was an hoſpital, in the reign of Henry III. go- 
verned by a maſter, warden, or prior, and valued, upon 

the diſſolution, at two pounds two ſhillings and eight- 
pence per annum. The manor, prebend and parſonage 
of Calne, are held, by leaſes of ſeveral lives, from the 


Calne has a weekly market, well frequented, on Tueſ- 
day, and two annual fairs, the firft on the ſixth of . 
for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and cheeſe ; and the ſe- 
cond on the ſecond of Auguſt, for toys. 

Near Calne are the remains of a Roman ſtation, ſup- 
poſed to have given riſe to the town, and where Roman 
coins have been frequently found. 

Malmſbury, which was the next place we viſited, is 
ſituated on the ſide of a hill, the foot of which is waſhed 
by the Avon, eighty-nine miles from London. It has 
no leſs than fix bridges over the river, and is ſaid to have 
deen built by Mulmutius, a Britiſh prince. It was 55 

M | merly 


merly encompaſſed with walls, and had a Jarge ſtrong 
caſtle; which was razed afterwards, to make .room for a 
large abbey, whoſe abbot ſat in parliament. 

Type caſtle belonged to the biſhops of the Weſt Saxons, 
and was called Ingleborn, till it was changed into Mail- 
dulphbury, now contracted into Malmſbury, from Mail- 
dulph, an Iriſh ſcholar, who ſome time lived the life of a 
hermit, in a wood, at the foot of the hill ; but afterwards 
opening a” ſchool, devoted himſelf, together with his 
{-olars, to a monaſtic life; and about the year 640, 
built 2 ſmall monaſtery here. One of his ſcholars, 
named Alihelm, deſerves to be particularly mentioned, 
not only for turning, the little monaſtery into a ſtately 
abbey, of which, he was himſelf the firſt abbot, and for 
his being afterwards canonized; but alſo for his bein 
the firlt Saxon that ever wrote in Latin, and the fi 
that taught his countrymen to make Latin verſes, ac- 
cording to the reſolution he had made in the following 
diſtich : „„ : | 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo. vita ſuperſit, 
Aonio rediens deducum vertice Muſas. 


I to my country firſt, if ſpar'd by fate, 
Will bring the Muſes from their native ſeat, 


King Athelſtan made Aldhelm his titular ſaint, and for 
his ſake granted the town large immunities, enriched the 
monaſtery by his bounty, and was buried under the 
high altar of the church, where the inhabitants ſtill ſhew 
bis monument. Aldhelm's memory is alſo preſerved, by 
the-name of a' meadow near this town, called Aldhelm's 
Mead; and till the reformation took place, they had ſe- 
veral other memorials of him, among which were his 
plalter, the robe in which he ſaid „ and a great bell 
in the ſteeple, called Aldhelm's Bell. : 
Malmſbury is a neat town, gives name to its hundred, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade in the woollen manu- 
facture. It was firſt incorporated by Edward, king of 
the Weſt Saxons, about the year 916, and the charter 
confirmed by his ſon Athelſtan in the year 939 but is 
now governed, aceording to a charter of William III. by 
an alderman, who is choſen annually, twelve capital 
burgeſſes, and four afliſtants, landholders, and com- 
moners. 
Vaſt piles of building were pulled down at the diſſo- 
Jution ; but the ſite of the abbey, with · all the demeſnes 
belonging to it, was purchaſed by one William Stump, 
a clothier, for fifteen hundred pounds; by which means 
the abbey-church was ſpared, great part of which {til} 
remains, and is uſed as a pariſh-church, but the choir is 
forſaken, Mr. Jenner, goldſmith in London, built and 
endowed an alms-houſe. here for four men and four wo- 
men; and near the bridge is an hoſpital for lepers, on 
the ſpot where there was formerly a nunnery, which was 
ſuppreſſed in the ſeventh century by St. Auſtin, under 
pietence that the religious had ſuffered themſelves to be 
debauched by the ſoldiers of a neighbouring caſtle. The 


our Saviour, St. Peter, and St. Paul, and afterwards to 
the Virgin Mary and St. Aldhelm. At the ſuppreſſion, 
it was endowed with revenues —_—_— to eight hun- 
dred and three pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence per annum. 2 822 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
the ſeventeenth of March, the ſeventh of April, and the 
twenty-ſixth of May, for horſes and black cattle. 
Wotten-Baſſet is a ſmall town, ſeventy-eight miles 
from London. It is a very mean place, and the houſes 
in general thatched with ſtraw, though a borough both 
by charter and preſcription ; governed by a mayor, two 
aldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes. Here is a ſmall 
manufacture of cloth, and a charity-ſchool, but nothing 
elſe remarkable. It ſends two members to parliament, 
has a weekly market on Thurſday, and three annual 
fairs, held on the fourth of May, the thirteenth of No- 
vember, and the nineteenth of Be 
cows and pigs. 
_ *Cricklade, or Crecklade, is ſituated at the influx of 
the rivers Chum and Rey into the Iſis, or Thames, 
* | 
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 eighty-one miles from London: It is an ancient borough 
by preſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the twentieth year of Edward II. is governed by a 
bailiff, and contains about fourteen hundred * oy 
Here is a free-ſchool, built by Robert Jenner, and en- 
dowed with forty pounds a year. The river is navi- 

ble to London from this place. In the reign of 

enry IIT. there was an hoſpital here dedicated to 
St. John the Baptiſt, under the government of a warden 
or prior ; but there are now no veſtiges of the ſtructure. 
Some writers will have this town to have been formerly 
called Greekſlade, from ſome Greeks who here taught 
their own language, till they were removed to Oxford, 
where they laid the foundation of an univerſity ; but as 
this ſtory ſeems to have no other foundation than the 
ſimilarity of the ſound of Crecklade to Gree it is 
generally conſidered as fabulous. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and two annual 
fairs, the firſt held on the ſecond Tueſday in April, for 
ſheep, cows, and calves ; and the ſecond on the twenty- 
firſt of September, for chapmen's goods and hiring of 
ſervants. 

Highworth has its name from its high ſituation on 2 
hill, near the borders of Berkſhire, ſeventy-three miles 
from London. It is governed by a mayor and an alder- 
man, but has nothing remarkable. = is a weekly 
market on Wedneſday, and two annua! fairs, viz. the 
twelfth of Auguſt, and the tenth of October, for black 
cattle, pigs, ſheep and horſes. | 

Swindon is a ſmall market-town, about ſix miles fouth 
of Highworth, and ſeventy- three weſt of London. It 
has nothing remarkable, except a fine proſpe& over the 
vale of White-horſe. It has a ſmall market on Monday 
and four annual fairs, viz. Monday before the fifth of 
April, the ſecond Monday after the eleventh of May, 
the ſecond Monday after the eleventh of September, for 
cattle of all ſorts, pigs and ſheep ; and the ſecond Mon- 
day in October, for ditto, and fat cattle. 

Auburn is a ſmall, inconſiderable town, fituated near 
the borders of Berkſhire, eighty-one miles from London: 
It gives its name to the neighbouring chace or foreſt, and 
is the chief town in the hundred of — had It has a 
market on Tueſday, but no annual fair. 

Ramſbury is a ſmall place, ſituated on the river Ken- 
net, in the road between Newbury and Marlborough, 
and remarkable for its beer, great quantities of which are 
conſtantly ſent to London. It was made the ſee of a 
biſhop in the beginning of the tenth century ; but, about 
the year 1060, the dioceſe was united to that of Sher- 
born in Dorſetſhire, and the united ſees tranſlated by 
biſhop Herman, in the year 1072, to Old Sarum: This 
place has no weekly market, but two annual fairs, viz. 
the fourteenth of May, and the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber, for hotſes, cows, ſheep, and toys. | 

Marlborough, ſo called from its Crates at the foot of 
a hill of chalk, or marle, ſeventy-five miles from Lon- 
don. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and is 
governed by a mayor, two juſtices, twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four burgeſſes, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, two 
ſerjeants at mace, and other officers. It is pretty well 
built, but conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, with 
piazzas along one whole ſide of it, two pariſh-churches, 
and ſeveral commodious inns, it being the grand tho- 
roughfare from London to Bath and Briſtol, Here is a 
charity-ſchool, founded in 1712, for forty-four children, 
but the principal tradeſmen in the town are ſhop-keepers; 

Marlborough was formerly a Roman town, called 
Cunctrum; but from the coming in of the Saxons to the 
Norman conqueſt, its name hardly occurs in our an- 
nals ; nor do we find any thing remarkable. of the town 
or caſtle, till king Richard I. was taken priſoner in his 
return from the Holy Land, when John, that king's 
brother, thinking he would never more ſee this king- 
dom, ſeized this, together with ſeveral other caſtles ; 
but upon Richard's return, was = reduced, after a 
ſhort ſiege. In the year 1262, Henry III. held a par- 
liament here, in which theſe laws, that ftill retain the 
name of Marlborough ſtatutes, were made; but it is 
now ſo ruinated by time, that there are only a few 


remains of the walls and ditch, The ſeat of the late 
Bb duko 
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duke of Somerſet was the ſite of the Roman ca/trum, for 
there ſeveral foundations and Roman coins have been 
found : and towards the river, without the garden walls, 
one angle of it ſtil] evidently remains, with its rampart 
and ditch-entire ; but the preſent road ſeparates it from 
the houſe. The ditch is ſtill twenty feet wide in ſome 
parts. The mount, ſo much noted, was the keep of 
thi caſtle, and is now made into a pretty ſpiral walk, on 
the top of which is an oftogan ſummer-houſe, whence 
ou have a very pleaſant view over the town and country. 

This feat has been for ſome years converted into an inn, 
and forms the completeſt and moſt magnificent houſe of 
entertainment in Europe. The river Kennet, which 
was ſome years ago 2 riſes near this town, and falls 
into the Thames à little below Reading. 

** Here was formerly a priory of the Sempringham order, 
before the reign of king John, ſome remains of which 
are ill viſible. It was a royal foundation, dedicated to 
St. Margaret, and valued, upon the ſuppreſfion, at thirty 
pounds nine ſhillings and fix-pence per annum. Here 

was-alſo, before the ſixteenth year of the reign of kin 
John, an ancient hoſpital for brethren and ſiſters. It 
was dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and valued, upon 
the fuppreffion, at fix pounds, eighteen ſhillings and 
fqur=pence per annum. | F 

| ides theſe, there was another hoſpital for a maſter, 
and ſeveral poor fick brethren, built in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry III. It was dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and, in the reign of Richard II. annexed 
to the priory of St, Margaret, above mentioned. 
Marlbotbugh fends two members to parliament, has 
two Weekly matkets, held on Wednefday and Saturday, 
and two annual fairs, viz. the tenth of July, and the 
twenty-ſecond of November, for horſes, cows, and 


theep. 
* On Marlborough downs are ſeveral ancient barrows, 
one of Which, called Milbarrow, is incloſed with a 
circle of ſtones, 'about fix or ſeven feet high, and is ſup- 
| poſed to be the ſepulchre of fome Daniſh commander. 
On theſe downs are a great many large ſtones, called 
the Grey Wethers. At à diſtance, they have the ap- 
peararice of a" flock of ſheep lying down in different 
laces. Some of them are full as large, and of the ſame 
int with thoſe at 3 
On a hill, to the north of Marlborough, are the ruins 
of avaſt fortification, ſtill called Barbury- caſtle. 
ſurrounded with a double ditch, and is gens to be 
_ the place where Kenrick, king of the Weſt Saxons, and 
his ſon 1 fought againſt the Britons, in the 
W ſeyen miles to the eaſtward of Marlborough, is 
a Village called Froxfield, in which is a handfome and 
well-endowed alms-houſe, founded by Sarah, dutcheſs 
dowager of Somerſet, relict of John, the laſt duke of the 
elder branch of the laſt family of the Seymours, de- 
ſcended from the great duke of Somerſet, protector of 
the King and kingdom during the minority of Ed- 
Ward VI. This lady bequeathed by her will above two 
thoufand pounds for the building and furniſhing this 
alms-houſe, and deviſed ſeveral manors, meſſuages and 
farms, for the maintenance of thirty poor widows, not 
having twenty pounds per annum to ſubſiſt upon; one 
half of which are widows of clergymen, and the other of 
laymen; giving a preference to thoſe of the latter, who 
live on the manors ſo deyifed. She left in her will par- 
tieular direction for the form, dimenſions, and ſite of the 
ructure, as well as for the manner of electing, ruling, | 
and providing for the widows ; all which her executors 
Panetu a obſerved. 855 
be building is neat and ſtrong, in the form of a 
1 having one front, and a court before it, 
facing the road. It contains thirty ground- rooms, and 
as many chambers, one of each fort being allowed to 
every widow for her apartment, with an area or plat in 
a gatder, lying on the north fide of the building, in- 
ed with x brick wall. 
In the centre of the quadrangle is a handſome chapel, ; 
furniftied with a communion table, pulpit, deſk, pews, 
and book; for the uſe of the widows, where the chaplain, 
Whole fipend is thirty pounds per annum, is to read 


It is 
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prayers every day, and to preach on Sundays; and for 
his further encouragement, is to be preſented, on a va- 
cancy, to the rectory of Kenriſh, in the ſame county, 
which the dutcheſs has appropriated to that uſe. Be- 
ſides the yearly penſion in money, which is now about 
eight guineas, ſhe hath alſo ordered a cloth gown, with 
a certain quantity of wood, to be given to each of the 
wi every winter; and when the eſtates, which ſhe 
has — to the alms-houſe, many of which are now 
demiſed upon leaſes for life, ſhall fall in, and produce a 
clear annual income of more than four hundred pounds, 
ſhe has appointed additional lodgings to be built for the 
reception of twenty more widows, who are to be placed 
on the ſame eftabliſhment, elected, and provided for, in 
the ſame manner as the thirty former; and then all the 
rents, profits of the ſaid eſtates, the ſalaries of the chap- 
lain and ſteward being firſt deducted, are to be diſtri- 
—_ in equal ſhares and proportions, between the fifty 
Widows. 3 
The ſame charitable lady, willing to make proviſion 
for the helpleſs young, as well as the deſtitute old, has 
alſo bequeathed a confiderable yearly ſum for the appren- 
ticing of ten or twelve children, in which a preference is 
to be given to ſuch as were born in her manor s. 
Great Bedwin, about three miles from Froxfield, and 
ſeventy-two from London, is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, and in the Saxon times was a city, and 
defended by a caſtle, the ditches of which are ſtill viſible. 
It is governed by a portreve, choſen annually at the 
court-leet of the lord of the borough ; but the bailiff and 
other officers are choſen by the portreve. The church is 
a ſpacious fabric, in the form of a croſs, built of flints 
cemented with mortar, almoſt as hard as the ſtones 
themſelves. © In the centre is a high tower, containi 
a ring of ſix good bells. The ſtructure is decorated wi 
ancient monuments, among which is one erected to one 
Adam Scott, a knight-templar, with an inſcription now 
obliterated ; and another to Sir John Seymour, father to 
the protector of the kingdom during the minority of Ed- 
ward VI. | | £55 
Great Bedwin has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
two annual fairs, the firſt held on the twenty-third of 
April, -and the ſecond on the fifteenth of July, for horſes, 
cows, ſheep, and hardware. | 
We now entered Savernack-foreſt, which belonged to 
the late earl of Aileſbury, and is, perhaps, the only pri- 
vileged ground of hunting, under that denomination, 
poſſeſſed by a ſubject. It is about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, plentifully ſtocked with deer of a large ſize, 
and rendered . pleaſant and delightful by the many 
walks and viſtas lately cut and leyelled through the ſe- 
veral copſes and . with which it abounds. Eight of 
theſe viſtas meet like ſo many rays of a ſtar in the centre 
of the foreſt, where his lordſhip cleared the ground for 
erecting an octagon tower, whoſe ſides were to face the 
viſtas, through one of which there is a view of the ſeat, 
which is about two miles diſtant, and called Tottenham, 
from a park of that name in which it is ſituated, conti- 
guous to the foreſt. | 
It is a ſtately edifice, erected on the ſame ſpot for- 
merly occupied by an 'ancient palace belonging to the 
marquis of Hereford, afterwards duke of — ſo 
zung celebrated for his ſteady adherence to the r 
cauſe during the whole — of the 3 This 
alace being deſtroyed by fire, the preſent ſtructure was 
erected to Neri its "A It was built from the de- 
ſigns, and under the direction of the late earl of Bur- 
Tington, and has four towers and four fronts, each of 
them finely beautified and adorned in a manner different 
from one another. Four wings are now added, wherein 
are rooms of ſtate, and a noble and capacious library, 
filled with a choice and judicious collection of books in 
all languages. | 
The beauty and delightfulneſs of the buildings are 
greatly augmented by the large canals, and the ſpacious, 
well-planted walks, which ſurround it; among which, 
wu Jeading to the London road extends two miles in 
ength.. MS; oy 3 
bout the fame diſtance from hence, are the remains 


of a large houſe, once the ſeat of Sir John Seymour, 
; called 
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called Wolf-hall; but nothing more now remains of 
this large fabric, than what is ſufficient for a farm-houſe. 
Here, it is ſaid, Henry VIII. celebrated his nuptials with 
the lady Jane Seymour, and his wedding-dinner was 
ferved up in a large barn, hung with curious tapeſtry on 
that occaſion. Fa confirmation of which, they ſtill 
ſhew you ſeveral tenter-hooks driven into the walls, 
having on them ſmall pieces of tapeſtry. Between this 
place and Tottenham there is a walk formed with 
very old trees, ſtill known by the name of king Harry's 
Walk. 

Leaving this place, we croſſed the famous ditch, 
called Wanſdyke, which runs acroſs Wiltſhire from 
weſt to caſt. - The name Wanſdyke is a corruption and 
contraction ef Waden's ditch, or the ditch of Waden, 
a Saxon deity, the reputed progenitor of the Saxons. 
The name, however, has given riſe to a fabulous and 
extravagant opinion among the common people, that 
this ditch was cut by the devil on a Wedneſday, Wanſ- 
dyke divides the county nearly into two equal parts, and 
may be traced from near the city of. Bath, in Somerlet- 
ſhire, to Great Bedwin, upon the borders of ' Berkſhire. 


Antiquaries are divided in their opinions with regard to 
the origin of this ditch: ſome think it was a boundary 


between the Belge and Dobuni, who dwelt here in the 
time of the Romans. Mr. Camden believed it was 
thrown up by the Saxons, as a boundary between the 
dominions of the Weſt Saxons and the Mercians; but 
others are perſuaded, that it was cut long before the 
kingdom of Mercia was ſettled, viz. by Cerdic, the firſt 
king of the Weſt Saxons, or at leaſt by Kenric his ſon, 
2s à barrier againſt the incurſions of the Britons from 
their garriſons at Bath, Glouceſter, and Cirenceſter ; 
and this opinion is ſupported by William of Malmſbury, 
who ſays, that in the — 590, the Saxons were de- 
feated by the Britons at Wadenſdyke. The rampart and 
garff of this ditch are very large, and the rampart is on 
the ſouth fide. | 

At Abury, on the Marlborough downs, not far from 
Wanſdyke, are a few huge ſtones, like thoſe at Stone- 
henge. Theſe ſtupendous remains are alſo ſuppoſed to 
be the ruins of an ancient temple of the Druids. Dr. 
Stukely is of opinion, that this temple is much more 


ancient than Stone-henge; and is fo large, that the. 


whole village of Abury 1s now contained within its cir- 
cumference. A high rampart, with a proportional ditch 
on. the inſide, ſurrounds it, which ſufficiently proves, 
that it was not a fortification, , becauſe the ditch would 
then have been on the outſide of the rampart. | 
From Abury to Weſt Kennet there is a kind of. walk, 
about a mile long, which was once incloſed-on both ſides 
with large ſtones: on one fide the incloſure is broke 


down in many places, and the ſtones taken away; but 


the other ſide is almoſt intire, On the brow of a hill 
near this walk, is a round trench, incloſing two circles 
of ſtones, one within another ; the ſtones are about five 
feet in height, the diameter of the outer circle one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and of the inner, forty-five feet. 
At the diſtance of about two hundred and forty feet from 
this monument, great quantities of human es have 
been diſcovered, ſuppoſed to have been. thoſe of the 
Saxons and Danes ſlain in the battle of Kennet in the 
year 1006. | 

In a field near Kennet are three huge ſtones, called 
the Devil's Coits, which Dr. Plat thinks,” were certain 
deities of the Pagan Britons : they ſtand upright, near 
the road from Shepherd's Sherd to Marlborough. 
At Badmington are nine caves, ſituated in a row, 
but of different dimenſions, the leaſt of them four feet 
wide, and from nine to ten feet long. They are found 
by two long ſtones ſet on the fides, and the top covered 
with broad flat ſtones. Spurs, pieces of armour, and 
the like, have been found in theſe caves, a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to think they are the ſepulchres of ſome ancient 
warriors ; but whether they were Romans, Saxons, or 
Janes, cannot now be known. 

About ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Abury, is a- village 
called Heddington, thought to have been once a Roman 


colony, from the foundations of houſes that have been | 


dug up. here for a mile together, and from the ſilver and 


gold, plate, and jewels, were found in it. 
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copper coins ſtruck by the Roman emperors, often found 
here, ſome of which have been ſent to the Royal Society, 
and others to the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. It 
was here that Alfred the great, in the year 878, totally 
defeated the Danes, when nothing was able to reſiſt the 
Engliſh, doubly animated by hope and revenge. The 
ſword was that day let loofe upon the barbarians, and 
amply compenſated for the miſeries they had before in- 
flicted on the inhabitants. It was anciently Edendon ; - 
and William, favourite of Edward III. and biſhop of 
Wincheſter, took his ſirname from hence, as being the 
place of his birth, and where he afterwards, about the 
year 1317, built a new church, and founded a chauntry 
or college, conſiſting of a dean and twelve miniſters, of 


| whom part were prebends : theſe were, in 1358, changed 


into a reformed fort of friars of the order of St. Auſtin, 
called Bonhommes, who were under the government of a 
rector; and, at the ſuppreſſion, enjoyed yearly revenues 
to the amount of four hundred and forty-two pounds, 
nine ſhillings and ſeven - pence. f 

Deviſes, Devizes, or the Vies, called Diviſio by 
Florence of Worceſter, probably from its being former] 
divided between the king and the biſhop of Sarum, is 
an ancient town, ſituated about the middle of the county, 
eighty-nine miles'from London. | 

It was incorporated by king Charles I. and is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, eleven maſters,” and thirty-ſix 
common-councilmen. It is a large, populous town, 
conſiſting principally of two long ſtreets, parallel to one 
another. The houſes are built on an excellent model, 
but conſtrudted chiefly of timber, and, though old, have 
not a bad appearance. In the town are two pariſh- 
churches, one dedicated to St. Mary, and the other to St. 
John. Here is alſo a meeting-houſe for proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, and a very good charity-ſchool for ſeventy boys 
and ſixteen girls. F ifty of the boys are cloathed, and 
the reſt, together with the girls, equally inſtructed in 
ſuch branches of education as are neceſſary for ſervants. 
The town ſtands on an eminence, but is ſcreened from 
the eaſterly winds by the adjacent hills. Its ſituation 
often expoſes the inhabitants to a want of water; and 
though there is an excellent ſpring as the foot of Rund- 
way-hill, the inhabitants have not yet taken the pre- 
caution to convey the water into the town, which might 
be done at a very moderate expence. Here is a good 
manufacture of cloth, particularly druggets; beſides which, 
the inhabitants carry on a very conſiderable trade in malt. 

This town was Lr defended by a caſtle, ſaid to 
have been originally built by the Romans; but after- 
wards rendered almoſt impregnable by Roger the rich, 
biſhop of Sarum, who was at a vaſt expence to render it 
the fineſt caſtle in the kingdom. That prelate was at 
firſt only a maſs-prieſt, but afterwards the ſecond man 
in the kingdom. He was a principal inſtrument of 
placing king Stephen on the throne, nor did that prince 
prove ungrateful to him; but afterwards offending him, 
the king reſolved to ſeize, both him and his ' nephews, 
one of whom was biſhop of Ely, who made his eſcape to 
the caſtle of the Deviſes, and held it out againft .the 
king, who came in perſon to reduce it, that he might 
ſeize the treaſure, which he knew. Roger biſhop of.Sarum 
had hoarded up there, The biſhop of Ely refuſing to 
ſurrender upon the king's ſummons, he cauſed a oalloivs 


to be ereCted, and threatened to hang Roger, the pre- 
late's ſon, whom the king had in his cuſtody, if the 
e halter 


place was not yielded to him immediately, 
was accordin ly put about the young man's neck, and 
the biſhop of Saliſbury, u ho was alſo the king's priſoner, 
earneſtly intreated his nephew of Ely to comply, pro- 
teſting he would neither cat nor drink till the caſtle was 


| delivered. Upon this the execution of the lad was re- 


ſpited; but Ely ſuffered his uncle to faſt three days, 
which threw him into an intermitting fever, of which he 
died. The caſtle was, however, ſurrendered, and forty 
thouſands marks of ſilver, beſides great quantities of 
The caftle 
eing thus in the hands of the king, the 88 of, it 
was thought ſo honourable, that it was often accepted by 

ſome of the prime nobility. During the late civil wats, 
it was ſeveral times beſieged, and at laſt totally 9 
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liſhed by the parliament's forces. At preſent, few 
, veltiges of it remain, the materials having been taken away, 
and two wind-mills erected on the ſpot it once occupied. 
Juſt without the town is a pretty plain, called the 
Green, on which is a very handſome church and ſteeple, 
with a conſiderable number of houſes, forming a ſuburb 
to the old town. Here one William 8 a gardener, 
found, in the year 1714, a large urn full of oman coins, 
buried under the ruins of an ancient ſtructure; and near 
it ſeveral Heathen deities crowded between flat ſtones, 
covered with Roman brick. Theſe deities, afterwards 
carried about the kingdom as a ſhew, were ſuppoſed to 
haye been buried about the year 234, when the | 1B 
were called out of Britain. This collection conſiſted of 
a Jupiter Ammon, about four inches long, weighing 
ſomewhat more than four ounces, Neptune, with his 
trident, the teeth of which are much ſhorter than uſually 
repreſented. This figure is about four inches in length, 
and weighs four ounces. A Bacchus, nearly of the ſame 
weight and dimenſions. A Vulcan, ſomething leſs than 
any of the figures already mentioned. A Venus, about 


fix inches long, the left arm-broken off, but the figure | 


much the beſt finiſhed of any in the whole collection. 


A Pallas, with a ſpear, ſhield, and helmet, between three 


and four inches in length. A Hercules, about four inches 
long, weighing fix ounces and a half. Beſides theſe, 
there were a Mercury, a veſtal virgin of very curious 
workmanſhip, the wolf with Romulus and Remus, ſome 
Egyptian deities, and a coin of the emperor Severus. 
e Devizes ſends two members to parliament; and 
its weekly market, which is held on Thurſday, is reckoned 
one of the beſt in England for corn, wool, horſes, and 
all ſorts of cattle. Beſides this, ſix annual fairs are held 
"here, viz. the thirteenth of February, for cattle; Ho!y 
"Thurſday, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep; the thirternth 
of June, for horſes; the fifth of July, for wool ; the 
ſecond of October, for ſheep; and the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, for ſheep and hogs, latter continues ſix days, 
and is held upon the Green. e RITES 
On Rundway-hill, near this town, is a ſquare camp, 
ſurrounded with a ſingle trench, ſuppoſed to have been 
Roman. Many Roman coins, oF different emperors, 
have been found here, and in the neighbourhood, to- 
2 with pots, and other earthen veſſels, ſuppoſed to 
of Roman antiquity. Here the king's forces, under 
prince Rupert, entirely defeated the parliament's army, 
_ © commanded by Sir William Waller. | 


Lavington, called alſo Eaſt Lavington, and Market | 


Lavington, by way of diſtinction, from a village fitu- 
ated near it, called Weſt Lavington, and another in its 
© neighbourhood, termed Biſhops Lavington, was the next 
place we viſited, and is a confiderable market-town, 
© eighty-ſeven miles from London. Here are ſome alms- 
houſes, and a charity-ſchool for thirty-ſix children, who 
are inſtructed, and have books given them : the girls are 
taught knitting and needle-work. Here are two week] 
markets, held on Monday and Wedneſday, the latter 
very conſiderable, for corn; but no annual fair. 
1 On the weſt ſide of the Avon, a little above Great 
_ Dornford, is Veſpaſian's camp, called the Walls; and 
near it three other camps, which ſeem to be the remains 


of Veſpaſian's victories, and intimate, that he ſubdued | 


the country, as it were, by inches. 

North of theſe is Martin's-ball-hill, a vaſt ſtationary 
Roman camp. On two ſides the precipice is frightfull 
_ Reep, and the other ſides not eakily aſcended. A braſs 
Alexander Seyerus, having on the reverſe Jupiter fulmi- 
nam, was ſome ſince found here. On the welt ſide, 
© without the camp, and near the ſummit of this hill, is a 
. round pit of excelleat ſpring-water, always full, even in 
the drieſt ſummers, and never running over. This wa- 

ter is often of the ſervice to the adjacent country, 
© and thouſands of cattle,” in dry ſeaſons, are every day 
driven thither, from a confiderable diftance, to drink. 
The proſpect from the camp, on the ſummit of this hill, 
is tru y enchanting. : | 

Rs 8 ugeſhall, which is an ancient borough 
© by preſcription, is ſituated near the foreſt of Chute, on 
the borders of Hampſhire, ſeventy-five miles from Lon- 
© don. It is ſituated in a delightful part of the county, and 
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* 


was formerly the reſidence of ſeveral kings. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, choſen annually at the cour:- eet of 
the lord of the manor, but has nothing worth the no- 
tice of a tra eller. It ſends two members to parliament, 
and has an annual fair on the twenty-fiſch of July, for 
horſes, cows, and ſheep ; but no weekly market. 


» Of the IxrnanmTanTs of Wiltſhire. 

The inhabitants of this county were formerly fo re- 
nowned for their valour, that Johannes Sarifburienſis 
tells us, in his Polycraticon, that the natives of Wilt. 
ſhire, together with thoſe of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
challenged to themſelves, for their bravery, the honour 
of being the reſerve in our Engliſh armies. The preſent 
inhabitants are a rough, hardy, hoſpitable, and inge- 
nuous people, and ſpeak a broad, and, if poflible, a 
more grating diale& than their 2 in Somerſet- 
ſhire. In the towns they are greatly refined, and ſpeak 
with propriety. They are kind to ſtrangers, and ready 
to do them all the good offices in their power. 


Curious PLANTS: found in Wiltſhire. 

Holy Thiſtle, Carduus Benedictus, found in various 
parts of the county, eſpecially near Saliſbury. | 
Avens, or Herb-vennet, Caryophyllata, - found in 
Chute-foreſt, and 9 in ——_— a T 

Wild-pink, or White-john, opbylius folueſtris 
vulgaris latifalius, C. B. found in the — 
near Saliſbury. 1 : 

Hedge-parſley, Antbriſcus m ſemine aſpero hi 
pido, J. B. . in — our in = of 2 alle 
in Wileſhire, particularly near Great Bedwin. { 

The leſſer Centaury, Centaurium parvum, Ger. found 
in moſt of the upland paſtures, near the Devizes. 

Camomile, Chamemelum nobile, Buxb. found upon the 
hills near Marlborough. | 

Wild or Dog-camomile, Chamemelum vulgare, Part, 
found on the hills near the Devizes. + : 

Celandine, Cheiidonium, majus, vulgare, Park, found 
in the waſte grounds near Heddington. | | 

Pilewort, Chelidonia rotundifolia minor, C. B. found 
in the moiſt paſtures near Trowbridge. ; | 

Wild Succory, . Chicoreum fylveſtre, Ray, found in the 
lanes by the hedge fides near Saliſbury. = f 

Herb Paris, Sabanum guadrifolium bacaferum, C. B. 
found in the moiſt meadows near Bradford. 

Long rooted Hawkweed, Hieracium langius radicatum, 
Ger. found in moſt of the meadows near Malmſbury.: - 
Wild Clary, Lavandule flere, C. B. found near 
h. A * -: , 

St. John s-wort, cum vulgaris, J. B. found in 
the hedges 1 - | 4 

Wild Lettuce, Lachrea fylveftris, C. B. found in the 
h near Hendon. | | 

hickling Vetch, Lethyrus latifoliis, C. B. found in 
the foreſt of Chute. 


Y |. White Water-lilly, Leuconymphœra, C. B. found in 
1 


the river Willy. ; | a 
Star Liverwort, Hepatica terreſtris, Ger. found in the 
woods near Amberſbury. 1 4 
Cup-moſs, Muſcus Paviedes, C. B. found on moſt of 
the hills in this county. 


Antique Coins, &c. found in Wiltſhire. 

Great quantities of Roman coins have been found at 
almoſt every place of note in this county, as we have 
already obſerved in deſcribing the ſeveral places in Wilt- 
ſhire; and ſhall only add here, that a Roman pavement 
of chequer-work was dug up, about a century ago, at 
Farley-park, a little to the ſouth-weſt of Trowbridge ; 
and that at Eſcourt, a little to the north-eaſt of Ludger- 
ſhal, there was dug up, in the year 1693, a large earthen 
veſſel, with two ſmaller veſſels within it, one of which was 
full of bones and aſhes. 

This county ſends thirty-four members to parliament ; 
two knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for 
the city of Saliſbury, and two burgeſſes for each of the fal- 
lowing boroughs, Devizes, Marlborough, Chippenham, 
Calne, Malmſbury, Cricklade, Hindon, Old Sarum, 
Heightſbury, Weſtbury, Wotten-Baſſet, Ludgerſhal, 


Wilton, Downton, and Great Bedwin. 
— * 
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AMpSHI RE, of, 28 it is otherwile called, the 
E County ee e vi 
otſerſhire and Wiltſhire, on the north by Berk- 
fire; on the eaft by the "counties, bf Surry add sure 
and on the fouth A the Eagiſh channel. It is about 
ſixty-four miles in length From north to ſouth, thi A 
in breadth frotm eaſt to weſt; and feu gf ah i d, 
called the Ile of Wight, of which a ſeparate Account 
will be given} one hundfed and fifty miles in circum» 
ference.” Its area is about fourteen hundred and eighty- 
one ſquare miles, in which, are” Tontained "thirty-nine 
hundreds, one city, eighteen market-towhs, two hun- 
dred and fifty=three pariſhes, nine foreſts, twenty-nine 
parks, above thirty. thouſand houſes, and; at the loweſt 
computation; one hundred and Aa inhabi- 
tants. The eity af Wincheſter, Which 
in he middle o the county,” is ſixty-feven miles from 
London. 41 1. 1 25 nie 36 - ba 
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The principal rivers in this county are the Avon, the 
Teſt, and the Itching. The Avon riſes in Wiltſhire, 
and paſfes through Saliſbury; a little below which, it be- 

ins to be navigable. It enters Hampſhire at N | 
called Charford, paſſes near Fordingbridge, a conſiderable 
market-town ; thence it continues its courſe to Ring- 
wood; another market-town; and at Chriſt-church, a 
| hrge and populous borough, near which it receives the 

Stour; a. cotifiderable river from Dorſetſhire, and falls 

into the Engliſh channel. | „ 
- The Teſt, or Tefe, riſes in the northern parts of 
Hampſhire, paſſes dy Whitchurch and Stokebridge, two 
borough towns in 'Hampfhire, forming ſeveral iſſands at 
the latter; thence it paſſes to Rumſey, and falls into an 
arm of the ſea, called Southampton - water at W | 
The Itching, called alſo the Alre; riſes at Chilton 
Candover; 'a village near Alersford, a market - town in 
this county; thence it runs ſouth-weſt to the city of 
Wincheſter, where it begins to be navigable: from 
Wincheſter its courfe is Tired! y ſouth, till it falls into 
Southampton water: Tot 
Remarks on the INLAND NAVIGATION of Hampſhire. 
The Avoh, as we have already mentioned, is made 
navigable to neat the city of Saliſbury: Large ſhips go 
up to Chriſt-churchz the moiith of the Avon being there 
very deep, and the tide riſes ſeven or eight feet at that 
town. A few miles above that town, the navigation, by 
locks and fluices, begins. At Ringwood, the river forms 
an iſland, the navigation branch going on one fide; and 
a conſiderable ſtream of water on the other. If ſome of 
the windings of this tiver were connected by canals, 
and the falls dy that means avoided, the navigation 
would be greatly improved, both with regard to fafety 
and expedition. 8 

Lymington, a borough-town about eleven miles to 
the eaſt of Chriſt- church, has a harbour for veſſels of 
conſiderable burden. The town ſtands about a mile 
from the channel, running between the main land and 
the Ille of Wight. The tide flows near a mile aboye the 
town; but there being no place of note, on the river, no 
a: has been uſed to improye the navigation above the 
town. 4 4 
About four miles to the eaſtward of Lymington, is 
a tide-harbour for ſmall veſſels, called Bewley, but very 
little frequented. 2 ASK | by Day 

' Sothampton-water, or Triſſanton bay, is navigable 
for large ſhips, the water being from three to ten fathoms 
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e Teſt, or Teſe, is not nayigable farther up than 


90 80 flows, which is about two miles above Red- 


* 


bridge, and might, at a very ſmall expence, be made 


b 5 f 

. The Itching, which falls into Squthampton-water on 

caſt fide x that town, is navigable to Wincheſter, 

ü tide flows, up near three miles above its mouth; 
and from thence to . it was made navigable 
art, in the time of William che Conqueror. The loc 


here are not of the beſt conſtructian: they have, indeed; 


1 


but other improvements might eaſily be added, which 
would greatly. facilitate the navigation. . 
About four miles below. the month of the Itching is 
Hamble, Creek, which is nayigable above three miles 
rom its mouth, and the channel ſo deep, that ſevera 
ſhips of war haye lately been built at Burleſton, a village 
near three miles from its mouth. _- | 
' - Four miles below Hamble Creek, is another * 
Titchfield Lake, but is only navigable, for ſmall veſſels 
and boats, near its mouth. 3 g 
Portſmouth harbour, one of the fineſt in the world, is 
the next on the coaſt of Hampſhire. There is water 
ſuffcient for the 00 ſhips; and fo very capacious; 
that the whole Engliſh navy may ride here in ſafety. 
The. principal branch runs up to Pareham, a market- 
ton about ſix miles to the northward of the harbour's 
mouth. A ſecond goes up to Porcher, and a third ta 
Portſea- bridge. Beſides theſe branches, there are ſeveral 
rithes ot channels, where the ſmall men of war ride at 
their moorings, It is defended from all winds by ſur- 
rounding lands, and from the fury of the fea by the Iſle 
of Wight, which lies before the mouth of the harbour, 


1 1 


about ſix miles diſtant. 


harbour, which, like that of Portſmouth, is capacious 
enough to contain the whole navy of England; but a 
dar, or bank of ſand, which ſtretches itſelf acroſs the 
mouth of the harbour, renders the entrance ſomethi 
difficult for large ſhips, there not being a ſufficient dep 


| of water for them to enter at low water, Nor is its ſitu- 


ation equal to that of Portſmouth; it is only defended 
from the ſea in ſouth-weſt, and weſterly winds by the 
Ille of Wight ; but the ſoutherly winds Mow ri into 


coaſt of France, This harbour has, however, one ad- 
vantage over moſt others that are barred ; namely, its 
bar never ſhifts; it is always the ſame: whereas the bars 
of moſt others are ſo changed and ſhifted by every gale of 
wind, that there is ho entering the harbour without a 
pilot. There is generally about two fathoms and a half 


within the hayen, it deepens to four, five, and fix fa- 
thoms. Veſſels of conſiderable burden go up to the mills 
at Bedhampton, which is near fix miles from the har- 
bour's mouth. One of the branches runs to Portſea- 
bridge, where it meets a branch of Portſmouth harbour, 
and boats afe continually paſſing this way, from one har- 
bour te the other, at high water. This paſſage is very 
convenient for carrying timber to the dock at Portſmouth, 


other branch of Langſtone harbour extends from the 
channel at Bedhampton, to the village of Langſtone, 
where it is joined by an arm of Chicheſter haven; fo 
that there is a communication by water between Deal - 


through the mouth of either harbour. | 
The next harbour on this coaſt is that of Chicheſter, 


ep at Jow water: Ships of burden go up to the quay 
EN and foe up'the north-weſt branch, as 
far as Redbridge, * Kee > OT 
A | 


and is ſeparated from Langſtone harbour by Haling 
Iſland ; but as this harbour ſeparates the counties 1 
Hampſhire and Suſſex, * the greater part of it lies in 

c the 


been conſiderably improved fince they were firſt erected; 


About four miles further to the eaſtward is Langſtone- 


the harbour, without any other ſhelter nearer than the 


water upon the har at low water; but as ſoon as you are 


from the foreſts on the borders of Hampſhire and Suſſex ; 
and accordingly large quantities paſs that way. An- 


quay, near Chicheſter and Portſmouth, without paſſing 
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right is proportioned to the largeneſs of the farm. One 
of fifty pounds a year, for inſtance, has a right to feed 


the latter, we ſhall defer our account of it till we come 
to deſcribe the county of Suſſex: and with regard to the 
rivers, harbours, &c. in the Iſle of Wight, we ſhall con- 


 "fider them in our deſcription of that iſland. 


I - 

ATR and SOIL. : 
| The air of this county is, for the moſt part, pure and 
healthy, eſpecially upon the downs, which \croſy_.the 
tounty fam eaſt to weſt, dividing it nearly info two 


equal parts; and it is obſerved, that the yapours in the 


low grounds near the fea, are hot ſo pernicious; as in 


other maritime counties. . The hilly parts. are barren, 


| 


three hundred on the common down. Some of the 
farmers near Wincheſter ſerve the inns with ſtraw, and 


take the dung i retugh. They alſo bring coal and ſoap. 
2 15 - 10 dc h 


es from thence, an e a waggon- load of the 
latter for two ſhillings and-fix-pence. They uſe four 
horſes to a plow, and do about an acre in a day. Theic 


= 


| er 1 Nn 1 nd 
call Whlite⸗earth. I is is very dry, ſound corn 
but very ſhallow, the pure chalk; being a few. inches be 
low the Ty face, which varies from it, only in its;dryveſs. 


ure. is ei 1 1 
r 
land, 


ind fir only. for ſheep, great numbers of ' which. are fed. Ihe price of labour is a8. UDW ti 
on theſe upland paſture. bu the lower proveds prod eee 
et õł. . and barley, } Mowing hay, =. > 4...» 118, 0d-giw,/;,, 

| is nothing particular in the. horned cattle in this Reaping Wheat ü ba: bAbagd Hd. nge nerd, 


county, but the hogs and ſheep are reckoned to excel *all 
others. © The theep are remarkably fine, both with re- 

rd to their fleſh and wool ; and the hogs, many of 
which live chiefly-in the woods, on acorns, ' &c. make 
the fineſt bacon in England. Hampſhire is alſo famous 


. 


for its honey, of Which great quantities are collected 
here. Its foreſts ſtill abound with timber,” notwithſtand- 
ing the amazing conſumption of that article in the royal 
docks at Portſmouth, and the many private yards for 


rr 
unrl en the Hs ANDY of Hampſhire, - 


1 The huſbandry in this county varies ſomething in 
different parts of it. In the weſtern parts, bordering on 


Wiltſhire; the courſe of crops, with ſome ſmall varia- 


tion, is as follows: 1. fallow; 2. wheat; 3, barley; 
z. vats, peaſe, beans,” or vetches. Or, 1. fallow; 
>, wheat; . 75 hop-clover, or rye- graſs, for 
two years, They plow three or four times for wheat ; 
fow three buſhels, or three buſhels and a half, on an 
acre, and reckon three quarters a middling crop, For 


Mowing graG, and making it into hay, 


Mowing and raking: corge + . d. duo. 
h oi Rien mp 910 
in the meadows, / As 


4 WIRES 5959137 5380 ©2520 b owe 
Doing the ſa e in other paſtures, 9 38. bas 5010 


Hoeing turnips, 4 or. 


A y of ſeyen or eig t yea! old, ha 15 d. per da bby 
| "The een Wchege⸗ ane Aylesford: is, in ge- 
neral, poor, and in the neighbourhood; of the latter, land 
lets from five to ten ſhillings per acre; the graſs land 
much higher. Their flacks of ſheep axe conſiderable, 
and the ra 6a. of folding t Teng 4.0775 400m Fhe 
price of labour the ſame as above mentioned. 


barley, they plow twice, ſometimes” thrice, ſow four | forty to one hundred and fifty pounds a year. II 
buthels on an acre, and gain, on a medium, three quar- cannot indeed be ſo ſmall here as in ſome counties, as 
ters and a half; or four quafters. For oats they plow | the plough cannot be moved with leſs than four horſes, 


only once, ſow from five. to ſix buſhels on an acte, and and a farm of fifteen, or twenty pounds a 25 would not 
e 


et, on a medium, from four to five quarters. They 
low twice for beans, ſow four buſhels on an acre, and 

p about two quarters; but they never hoe them, 
otherwiſe their crop would be greatly increaſed. With 
regard to the cultivation of peaſe, they vary conſiderably : 
in ſome places they plow but once, in others twice or 
thrice; both” ſow three buſhels on an acre,” and reckon 
two quarters and. a half a middling crop. They vary 
fil] more in turnips; for about Rumſey, they plow four 
or five times for them, hoe them once, and feed them 
off with ſheep for a wheat crop: but in the neighbour- 
hood" of  Albley, they plow up a wheat ſtubble, and har- 


to them in, and never hoe them. 


5% of” £ x" * Fa IS. per day. . 


In thi ſummer, kill barveſft, 15. 3d. diü . 


In harveſt, - , - - 1s. 6d, with beer. 
Or, with victuals and drink, 18. 04. 
Reaping wheat, * © = 443.60, or 58. per acre, 
Mowing e > -.. - n 
= „„ 16.0. : 

Hoei Tr F 

- Children about fourteen or fifteen years old, have four- 
pence or five-pence a day. TI ad ns af 
Between Rumſey and Wincheſter, the, huſbandry 
varies very little from that above mentioned, except in a 


few particulars. They feed their turnips off with ſheep, 


as before; but inſtead of wheat, they ſow barley. Some- 


times they ſow barley after vetches, but then they either 


feed the latter off with ſheep, or mow them green for 


their horſes, hardly ever letting them ſtand for ſeed or 


hay. The farms are, in general, ſmall ; two hundred 


| be Tufficient to keep them. 


2 


ley. 


Their courſe of crops is, 
7. fallow; 2. Wheat; 3, pales 4. clover and treſoil, 
and ſome rye-graſs two. years. Or, 1. turnips; 2. bat- 
ley; Ir bee two years 3 4. fallow; 5. wheat; 6. bar- 

hey plow three times for wheat, ſow three bu- 
ſhels, and reckon two quarters a middling crop. For 
barley they plow twice, ſow four buſhels, and reckon 
the medium produce at two quarters and a half. They 
very ſeldom plow more than once for oats, ſow four and 
a half, or five buſhels, and reckon three quarters the 
produce at a medium. The plow alſo once for peaſe, 
ſow four buſhels, or leſs, if the pea be ſmall, and reckon, 
two quarters and a half a middling crop. They never, 
ſow vetches ; but in order to feed them off with ſheep. 


or to cut them green for their horſes, they plow but once 


for them, and ſow two buſhels-on an acre. Whenever 


they ſow theſe crops of oats, peaſe, or vetches, it is ge- 
© | nerally done in the room of barley, The culture of tur- 
nips has increaſed here prodigiouſly within the laſt twelve 
years, twenty acres being now ſown, where there, was 


one before that period. They plow three or four times 


for them, hoe them once, and feed them off entirely 
with ſheep, 


Wheel-ploughs are alſo uſed. here, and 
four horſes will turn up an acre” in a day. Some of the 


farmers here ſow a piece of clover for fattening. their. 


hogs, a piece of huſbandry. that cannot be too much re- 
commended, as we ſhall further obſerve when we come. 
to conſider the fate of huſbandry in Middleſex, where. 
an ingenious cultivator has carried this branch of rural 
economy to great perſectia gg 

The price of labour in the neighbourhood of Alton is 
as follows: 1555 254 


pounds a year they reckon large; and lands let, on an] All the year round, 18. per day, with beer, or A" oy 
average, graſs, and arable together, from ſeven to twenty | without. e . 


ſhillings per acre; generally about ten ſhillings. The 


farmers keep great numbers of ſheep, having moſt of | 


| 


them "a right to commonage. on the downs, and this 
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Reaping wheat,” 44, or, 45. 64, per acre.” 
Mowing barley and dats, = — 7 od, ditto. 0 
Mowing and raking dito t s. d. 


H AIM FN Hi is. 
1. 0d. | © © | cheſter and Southampton. This road between Saliſbury 


*. Mowing graſs, = Wy IS. od. 
Hoein turnips, E= . 8 
F i land? wy” "I" 8. od. 
A lad of thirteen or fourteen years, has 44d. per day. 
* We could. not help obſerving, that the farmers here 
keep double the number of horſes that are really neceſ- 
ry. It is truly ſurpriſing, that perſons who ſeem ſo 
well W þ with rural affairs, ſhould be ſo led by 


cuſtom, as to throw, away great part of their profits, 


erely to keep a large number of uſeleſs horſes. 
EL ſoil Rd 7 and Farnham is much richer 
than that above-mentioned, and accordingly lets dearer, 
the medium price, being from fifteen to twenty ſhillings 


Their ; principal - crops are wheat, peaſe, and 


NN AC © ' 
beate, They fallow for the firlt, then ſow wheat, and, 


next, ſpring-corn. Others trench-plow for peaſe, 


after that, Wheat, then ſoft corn, and then lay the land 
45 with clover on rye-grals for two years. They 
plow three times for wheat, ſow three buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters. a middling crop, but they have 
often five, When they trench-plow for peaſe, they do 
not ſtir the land a ſecond time; but when th uſe only 
common tillage, they ſtir, it twice. They ſow three 
buſhels and a half on an acre, and reap, on a medium, 
three quarters. For oats they ſtir the land but once, 


w four buſhels on an acre, and reckon four quarters a 


middling crop. When they ſow turnips, they plow 
thrice, 33g 0-2 once, and feed them off entirely with 
ſheep, They uſe only wheel-ploughs, and never leſs 


than four, often five or ſix horſes, which, in ſtiff lands, 


turn up an acte; and, in light ſails, an acre and à half 


a day. EET SCN WOES 
ey reckon, that eighty acres of light arable land 
require five horſes. One ſarmer, who rents two hundred 


and fifty acres of light arable land, keeps nine horſes, 
one hundred and twenty. ſheep, three men, three boys, 


ind four or five labourers, the whole year. 
But the moſt remarkable huſbandry in the neighbour- 


Hood of Farnham, is the culture of hops; of which they 1 


ſow very large quantities, and are a vaſt improvement, 
as the landholders well know from expetience, For the 
hop-grounds let here from three to nine pounds the 


acre ; between ſeven and eight is the general price. The 


labour attending an acre of hops, they reckon three 


pounds ten ſhillings a year. The price of the poles is 


various, being proportigned to their Jength, from twelve 


to twenty-two ſhillings per hundred. They will laſt 


four or five years, and one . thouſand ſix hundred are 
reckoned ſufficient for an acre. They reckon twelve 
hundred weight on each acre a middling crop, and the 
average price at ſix ar ſeven pounds per hundred. Con- 
ſequently, an acre of hop-ground, ſuppoling the rent 
eight pounds a year, and the poles twenty ſhillings per 
hundred, will coft ſeventy-two pounds in four years ; 
and the produce in that time, ſuppoſing the hops ſell at 
five pounds per hundred, will amount to two hundred 
and forty pounds; a circumſtance ſufficient to ſhew the 
vaſt advantages attending the culture of this vegetable. 

The lands in the ſouthern parts of the county are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe laſt mentioned, and the cul- 
ture nearly the ſame; it will therefore be needleſs to enu- 
merate either; but we muſt obſerve, that thoſe arable 
lands which lie near the ſea-ſhore, are greatly improved 
by the ſea-weed, which, when mixed with dung, forms 
a fertile and laſting manure. But we could not find that 
— . made uſe of * — a manure, 
though there is great plenty of it in ſeveral parts, and 
even well rd with ſhell; and coral. 1 

| TRADE and Manvyractuaes. 

This county has a conſiderable foreign trade, car- 
ried on from the Roos Aro and — Bhd which it 
abounds ; particularly from Chriſt-church, Lymington, 
Southampton, Portſmouth, and the Iſle of Wight, The 
chief manufactures are kerſeys and cloth. | 


City, Boxovcns, Marker Towxs, c. 


- Rumſey was the firſt place we viſited in this, county, 
It Rands on the road leading from Salifbury to Win- 


& 2. 


and Rumſey, and the branch leading from thence to 

Wincheſter, is one of the fineſt in England, being, for 

many miles r, as level, firm, and free from looſe 
| ſtones, as the fineſt garden-walk ; and though the traffic 
in it is very great by waggons, there is h a pfint of 
a Wheel to be ſeen. The beauty of this road induced us 
1 make enquiry into the methods taken for making and 
breſerving it; and received for anſwer, That a founda- 
tion was firſt laid with large ſtones, and rendered level by 


ſmaller; a layer of chalk was then laid on that ſurface; 


and laſtly, another layer of gravel ſiſted exceeding fine. 
This road, which is laid in a convex form, like the New 
and City roads, near London, wants very little repair, 
a freſh coat of fine gravel being ſufficient; in two or three 
years; for the chalk has ſo cemented the whole together, 
that no part of it 'can move: it is ſolid like a rock, and 
will, with the neceffary repairs, continue fo for ages. 
The town of Rumſey is ſituated on the river Teſt, or 
Tefe, which runs hence into Sputhampton-water, 
feventy-cight miles from London. It is a pretty large, 
ancient town, governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſix al- 
dermen and twelve burgeſſes. It is delightfully ſituated, 
1 ſurrounded with woods, corn- fields, meadows and 
paſtures. 
- King Edward the elder built here a monaſtery for 
' monks ; but king Edgar, about the year 960, changed 
it into a houſe of Benedictine monks, under the govern- 
ment of the abbeſs Merwenna; and St. Efleda, daughter 
of Ethelwald, was ſome time a nun, and afterwards ab- 
| beſs here. Mary, the only daughter of king Stephen, 
was alſo abbeſs of this convent, till Matthew of Alſace, 
fon to the earl of Flanders, conveyed her away privately, 


and married her; but he was fo terrified by the thunder of 


the pope, that, after having had two children by her, he 
thought it prudent'to return her to the convent. At => 
weſt end of the town is ſtill a piece of an old wall; 
thought to be part of the above nunnery, which, upon 
the — was valued at three hundred and ninety- 
three pounds, ten ſhillings and ten-pence per annum. In 
the church belonging to the nunnery, king Edward, and 
his ſon Alfred, were buried. The new church is a 
> noble pile of building, in the form of a croſs, ' arched 
with ſtone, and has ſemicircular chapels in the upper 
angles, where the two ſides meet. Here is a good ma- 
nufacture of cloth, a weekly market on Saturday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. Eaſter Monday, the twenty-fixth 
of Auguſt, and the eighth of November, for horſes, 
black cattle, cheeſe, and hogs. 

From Rumſey we turned to the weſt, in order to viſit 
what is called the New Foreſt, a large tract of land, 
laid waſte, merely for the pleaſure of hunting, by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who deſtroyed this country for 
thirty miles together, depopulating the towns w# 
lages, pulling down the houſes and churches, and driv- 
ing the poor people from their habitations. Hiſtorians 
remark, that this art of tyranny and oppreſſion did not 
eſcape the vengeance of heaven ; for two of his ſons, 
'Richard, and William Rufus, both loſt their lives in 
this foreſt; the former by a peſtilential blaſt, and the 
latter by an arrow ſhot by Sir William Tynel, at a' 
deer; but glancing on a tree, pierced the king's body, 
and killed him. Nor was this all; his grandſon Henry, 
was here ſuſpended by the hair of his head, entangled in 
the boughs of a tree, and continued in that diſmal ſitu- 
ation till he periſhed. The tree, againſt which the ar- 
row, fatal to William Rufus, glanced,” was ordered by 
king Charles II. to be paled round, and the people ſtill 
pretend to ſhew it. But as this accident happened on 
the firſt of Auguſt, in the year 1 100, it is not reaſonable to 
think it can have ſubſiſted ſo long a time. The warden 
of this foreſt has always been ſome perſon of the firſt 
rank. It is divided into nine walks, each of which has 
its proper keeper: over theſe ate two rangers, b fides a 
bawyer, offices proper for gentlemen. and accordingly 
held by thoſe in the neighbourhood. * The foreſt, in the 
laſt century, was well ſtocked with red deer, and the 


ſtags remarkably large. 


inhabitants 


me years ago, a propoſal was made to the lord trea- 
ſurer Godolphin, for re-peopling this foreſt by the poor 
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inhabitants of the Palatinate in Germany, who had been} 


driven ſrom their habitations. Doubtleſs, a very com- 


mendable ſcheme, but miſcarried in the execution, to | 
the diſadvantage of England, and the miſery of theſe | 


. poor diſtreſſed people. | * 
It was propoſed: to draw in this foreſt a large ſquare, 
N above four * Co marking 8 two 
large highways or roads through the center, croſſing 

* ways; Shae there ſhould be one thouſand acres 
in each dwiſion, excluſive of the land contained in thoſe 


When this was done, twenty men, with their families, 
who ſhould be 3 as 4 3 
| people expert, or, at „ capable of being | 

in huſbandry, were to be ſingled out. Each of theſe 
families were to bave two h acres of this land; ſo 
that the whole four thouſand acres were. to be diſtributed 
among theſe twenty families, for which they were to pay 
neither rent nor taxes for forty years, except what was 
3 for repairing the roads, and providing for their 
own fic 


| pounds a year to the crown. 
t MT alſo propoſed to advance to 

wo hundred pounds in | 
thenn to work, and to hire 7 * to incloſe, clear, 
prepare the land, which; it was e , cou 
much to their . during the firſt year. They 
were to be allowed timber out of the foreſt to build 
themſelves houſes, barns, ſhades, &c. as occafion ſhould 
require; alſo for carts, ploughs, harrows, and other 
implements of huſbandry. E 
Tbeſe twenty families would, in eonfequence of their 
own ſettlements, employ and maintain ſuch a rtion 
of others of their own people, that the whole number 
of Palatines would have been provided for, had their 

number been much greater, and that without burdenin 
y, they woul 


the people of England: on the contrary, 
have proved an addition of wealth and; ſtrength to the 


nation in gen 
have been thus ſettled in partic Ua 

The ſpat intended for this purpoſe was ſituated near 
Lindhurif, on che 'road leading from Rumley to. Ly- 


- Fordingbridge was the firſt place we. ſtopt at after 
leaning — It is now an obſcure town, but was 
once much larger than at preſent, having ſuffered greatly 
dy fire. It ſtands on the river Avon, over which it has 

ſtone- bridge, eighty- ive miles from London. Here 
ras formerly an hoſpital dedicated to St. John, annexed 
to St. Croſe at Wincheſter; or, according to ſome 
writers, given to King's College in Cambri Here 
is a {mal 
on the ninth of September, far toys and foreſt- colts. 
In the neighbourhood of this town. is an eminence, 
called God's-hill,, on the ſummit of which, now over- 
grown with oaks, is an old Ps The ſteepneſs on 
one fide of it, and a double trench thrown up on the 
other, ſhews it to have been once a place of great 


Leaving Fordingbridge, we continued our tour, along 
the banks of the Avon, to Ringwood, ſo called from, its 
12 inhabitants, whom the Romans termed Regni. 
t is a large, well - built town, on the banks of the Avon, 
ninety-for miles from London. It is a thriving 1 
and has a good manufacture of druggets, narrow-cloths, 
Nockings, and leather; but the neighbouring meadows 
3 frequently overflowed by the: ic ſtreams into 
-whicl the river is here divided. Here is a well- fre- 
- Quented market: on Wedneſday, and two annual fairs, 
. the tenth of July, and the eleventh of December, 
for pedlars ware and fareſt-coltis. a7" 1 
Near this town the duke of Monmouth was taken by 
Perkin, in a ditch covered with fern, after his defeat at 


About two miles to the north of Ringwood is the pa- 
ae des ef which... together with 
the chapel-of St. Mary, were given to St. Saviour's 
le Vicompte, in the dioceſe of Conſtance, in Normandy, 
by William de Solaris, in the year 1163; upon which 
4 cell was founded here, ſubordinate to that foreign 
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and poor; After twenty years, each was to | 
each of theſe families | 
ready money, 35 a ſtock to ſet | 


could not | 


eral, and to the county where they. were to 


weekly market on Saturday, and a yearly fair 


| conſiderable burden. 
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houſe; but this cell was afterwards, t with the 
rectory of Ellingham, given to Eaton-co . 
Chriſt-church, which we next viſited, is fituated at 
e conflux of the Avon and Stour, one hundred miles 
from London. It was formerly called Twinam-bourne, 
from its ſituation between two rivers, but has its preſent 
name from its church being dedicated to Chriſt. It is 
a large and 'populois borough-town, governed by a 
mayor; a recorder, aldermen, dattiffs, and common- 
councilmen, The chief manufactures are filk ra gs 
and gloves. The town-ſeal is the effigies of Baldwin 
E ec earl of 2 who 85 ſaid to have obtained 
its firſt grants and privileges in ign of king Stephen, 
The ch was colt Bo in IO of Ewart the 
| Confeſſor, was dedicated to the Trinity, and had à dean 
and twenty-four ſecular canons.” But after the conqueſt, 
their college was rebuilt by Ranulph Plambard, biſhop 
Durham, who. was ſome time dean here; and who dedi- 
cated the church to Chriſt. In the time of Henty I. 
Richard de Redveriis, earl of Devon, greatly augmented 
the a revenues ; and earl Baldwin, about the year 
11 oh procuzed a grant for changing etc ſecular into re- 
gular "canons, of. the order of St. Auſtin. At the ſup- 
mens hs en tevenues of this priory amounted to 
three hundred and twelve pounds ſeven ſhillings per 


annum. | 

This town ſends two members to patliament; has a 
weekly market on Monday, and two annual fairs; the 
firſt held on Trinity "Thurſday; and the ſecond. on the 
ſeventeenth of October, for the ſale of horſes and bullocks. 
From Chriſt-church we paſſed along the ſea-ſhote to 
Hurſt-caſtle, built by EF VIII. as a defence for the 
Mew Foreſt, which had, for ſeveral ages, lain open and 
expoſed to the invaſion of foreign enemies. It ſtands 
upon a point of land fliooting out near two miles into the 
' ſea, and forming the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Iſle of W ght. 
It is joined to the main land by 'a broad beach, againſt 
which the fea beats with great violence on high tides, in 
ſtormy weather, and ſoutherly winds. his caſtle, 
which commands the ſea on every fide; has very thick 
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ſtone walls, with regular platforms mounted with lar 
N pieces of cannon. Colonel Corbet brought ting Charles 
| hither, after taking him from 


ee of the Ine of 
Wight. Here he was kept, ed from the world, 
for the ſpace of three weeks, till he was carried to Lon- 
don to be tried. The only enjoyment that prince could 
have here, was a fair, unin pect of the 
channel between the Ifle of Wight on one fide, of the 
Engliſh channel on the other, and of the great number 
of Hips continually paſſing and repaſſing within fight of 
the caſtle: for he was here denied the converſation of 
his friends, and even deprived of the common benefits of 
the earth and air; the latter from the mooriſh grounds 
furrounding the caſtle, the unwholeſome vapours ariſing 
from fogs, and from the filth and weeds caſt upon the 
ſhore, being rendered: very pernicious : and the former 
he was not permitted to tread, except within. the narrow 
limits of the caſtle. | | 

_ Lymington, or Lemington, to which we paſſed from 
Hark isa populous, though ſmall fea-port town, 
ſituated on a filing ground that commands a beautiful 
-proſpect of the Ile of Wight, and r miles 
diſtant from London. It is a corporation by preſcription, 
conſiſting of a mayor, aldetmen, and burgeſſes without 
limitation. The mayor is choſen by the burgeſſes, and 
ſworn at the court of the lord of the manor. Its chief 
trade is in ſalt, of which great quantities are made here, 
and ſaid to excel that made in moſt other places, for 
curing fleſh, Great numbers of merchant ſhips are 
built here, there being water gþ the quay for veſlels of 
The ' river on which the town 
ſtends, about a mile from its mouth, is navigable for 
boats two miles above the place, and might be extended 
ſtill farther, were there an of note on its banks. 
Here is a cuſtom-houſe, and other officers to take care of 
the ſalt- duty, which is very conſiderable. | 
Lymington ſends two members to parliament, has a 


weekly market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. 


the twelfth of May, and the thirteenth of October, for 
horſes, cheeſe, and bacon, 1 IN 
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At «ſmell village called South Badeſley near this town, | 


e 1-38 a preceptory of the knights Templars, and af- 
c_ of Se. Tia of 7 — 9 valued at one hun- 
dre] and eighteen pounds ſixteen ſhillings and ſeven pence 

annum. | 

During our ſtay at Lymington ſome buſineſs of im- 
portance called us to Wincheſter the capital of Hamp- 
ſhire, and which we ſhall therefore now deſcribe. 
Wincheſter, or Winton, which is alſo the metropolis 
of the ancient Belgz. It ſtands upon the Itching, in 
' 2 vale, where another ſmall river joins it, fixty-feven 
miles from London. Tis the Venta Belgarum of Pto- 
Jemy and Antoninus, from whence its biſhops are often 
called, in our hiſtories, Ventanus. The Britons named 
it Caer Gwent, the old Saxons Wintanceaſter, and the 
Latin writers Wintonia. Leland derives the name from 
the Britiſh word guin, or guen, i. e. white, as if it ſhould 
ſignify caer gwin, or the white cit becauſe of its ſi- 
tuation in à foil of chalk, or whitiſh clay; for it lies in 
- bottom like an amphitheatre, ſurrounded with chalky 
hills. Tis ſuppoſed to have been built nine hundred 
years before Chriſt. Undoubtedly this city was very 
tamous in the time of the Romans, when according to 
Cujacius and Pancirollus, there were looms here for 
weaving cloths for the emperors, and their army, and 
for making fails, linen ſhrouds, and other neceſſaries 
for the furniture of their manſions or quarters. Our 
hiſtorians tells us, that in the time of the Romans, Con- 
ſtans the monk lived here, when his father Conſtantine 
firſt ſet himſelf up for emperor ; and that, upon his be- 
ing routed and lain, the monk was taken out of this 
city, and put to death, in revenge for his own, as well 
as his father's ambition. That their was a college of re- 
| ligious men here, in the earlieſt times of Chriſtianity, is 
generally agreed ; and the old piece of wall, near the 
Welt gate of the cathedral, is thought to be the remains 
of it. Tis of great ſtrength and thickneſs, with ſeve- 
ral windows in it; conſiſts of ſmall flints, with morter 
as hard as ſtone ; and is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
building, On St. Catherine's hill, near this city, is a 
camp; and on the fide of the weſt gate was a caſtle, 
- where the Weſt Saxon kings are ſuppoſed to have kept 
their court. As to king Arthur's exploits in theſe parts, 
and his round table in the caftle, with his two dozen of 
knights, that he uſed to carouſe with, they are deem'd 
equally fabulous. © As to the table, ſays Mr. Cambden, : 
< which ſtill hangs. up, it plainly appears to be of much 
© later date; for in former ages, when tournaments 
< were made uſe of, by way of military exerciſe, to train 
© up their ſoldiers, they had theſe round tables, that 
. © there might be no diſpute among the noble comba- 
© tants for precedency. And this ſeems to have been a 
© very ancient cuſtom. For Atheneus tells us, That the 
© old Gauls did fit at round tables, and their armour- 
© bearers ſtood at their backs.“ This table, which is 
_ piece of ay * - ſtill ſhewn at the hall where the 
aſſizes are kept. is a piece of agtiquity, pretended 
to be of above 200 years 8 "= — 0 illeg- 
ible Saxon characters, ſaid to be the names of twenty- four 
knights. The hall is ſupported by marble pillars. 

x tells us, That Eine ulfe, a king of the Mer- 
cians, firſt founded the church here, which is one of the 
richeſt and nobleſt ſees in the kingdom, and has been ſo 
much talked of all over Europe, that though, for other 

articulars of its anti . and original, we refer to 
Dugdale's Monafticah, bj op Godwin, Mr. Gale, &c. 
yet we ſhall juſt mention ſome of the principal events 
that happened both to this church and city, during the 
ſucceflive biſhops. Godwin quotes a MS. which ſays, 
that, during the perſecution by Diocleſian, this church 
was deſtroyed, and the priefts belonging to it forced to 
ay, or tenounce their religion; that about twenty years 
after, A. D. zog, it was rebuilt, but in 519, Cerdic, 
the firſt Welt Saxon, being a pagan, converted it to a 
temple of Dagon, and ſlew, or drove away, all the 
prieſts and monks that officiated in the church and mo- 
The firſt biſhop of this ſee was Wina, a Frenchman, 
on 


| 


red up York, caſtle to Edgar | 
priſoner for life to the caſtle of Wincheſter, and had his 
| 


: 


Preferred to it by Kinewall, or Kenwalchius, (the fo 
10 | ; i %s 
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of the above-mentioned Kinegulfe).who, ſays Mr. Wil- 
lis, tranſlated the ſee of Dorcheſter hither anno 663, and 
from this Winna ſome have vainly imagined, that the city 
took its name. He lies buried in the North part of the 
preſbytery. He is the firſt ſimoniſt of a biſhop that is 
mentioned in our We for, before his death, he fell 
under king Kinewall's diſpleaſure, was driven out of his 


dioceſe, and bought that of London of Wulphire, king 


of Mercia. The dioceſe of Sherburn was taken out of 
this of Wincheſter, by king Ina. | | 
Egbert, having ſubdued the 77 kings of this iſland, 
was crowned ſole monarch. of England, in a council 
held at this city. One of its biſhops, ſoon after this, 
was Swithin, who was tutor to prince Ethelwolf, king 
Egbert's youngeſt ſon; and ſuch was his repute at — 
that he was canonized. This is the ſaint, on whoſe feſ- 
tival if it chance to rain, the ſuperſtitious, eredulous 
yulgar propheſy, that *twill rain 40 days after, more or 
leſs; for want of knowing that certain rainy conſtel- 
lations appear in our hemiſphere about the time of his 
feſtival, and not conſidering, that the feſtivals of the 
weeping St. Margaret the Vir in, and Mary Magdalen, 
follow ſoon after. He was, by his own appointment, 
buried in the church-yard of the cathedral. oh his time 
the Danes deſtroyed this city, where the monkiſh wri- 
ters tell us of a ſingle combat that was fought between 
Guy earl of Warwick and Colbrand,. a Daniſh giant. 
His next ſucceſſor but one, viz. Denewulf, was buried 
in this church, who, at firſt, . was only a keeper 
of ſwine in Somerſetſhire ; but, for his ſhelter: 
king Alfred from the Danes, that king, when he 
recovered his crown, having obſerved his great na- 
tural parts, cauſed him to ſtudy, though he was in 
years; and when he had got a competent ſtock of learn- 
ing, gave him this biſhoprick. A monaſtery was built 
a little way to the South of the cathedral, by Edward 
the Elder, according to the will of his father king Al- 
fred, which was richly endowed and privileged by king 
Edward, his ſon and {cceffor, and the ſucceeding — 
Fuller ſays, it was termed the New Minſter, to diſtin- 
. it from the cathedral, called the Old Minſter; 
t they proved in the ane to be very bad neighbours. 
King Edward the Confeſſor, ſon to Emma, being ſent 
for by the barons of England after the death of Hardi- 
canute, ſon of Canute the Dane, came over, and was 
crowned in this city by Edſius, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury : At the ſame time Alwyn, who was then bi 
of this ſee, was confined to the monaſtery here, 


queen Emma to the nunnery at, Whorwell in this county, 


being both charged with holding an impure co | 
of which the queen purged herſelf; by that called the 
fiery ordeal ;. whereupon the king aſked her pardon, and 
the biſhop was releaſed, and * into favour, In to- 
ken of her deliverance, queen Emma gave nine manors 
to St. Swithin's church. The biſhop dying in 1047. 
was buried in the north wall of the preſbytery. He was 
ſucceeded by the Confeſſor's chaplin Stigand, * 10523 
but William the Conqueror, who kept his court here, 
deprived him, and made him a priſoner for life in the 
caſtle, where he died, and was buried not only in the 
ſame tomb, but, as it is ſaid, in the ſame coffin with 
Wina. This biſhop's ſucceſſor, Walkelin, about 1070, 
began to build the cathedral. In his time Waltheof the 
reat Saxon, earl of Northumberland, was beheaded 
— (in the place where St. Giles's chapel was built af- 
terwards) for a conſpiracy againſt the conqueror ; by 
whoſe order; alſo Ederic, another earl, who had delive- 
Atheling, was committed 


eyes bored out of his head. Giffard, his ſucceſſor, ſee» 
ing the continual quarrels betwixt the monks of the 
new minſter and thoſe of the old, removed the former 
to Hyde, in this neighbourhood, where he founded a 
ſtately abbey for them. He was buried in this church, 
in 1128. He was ſucceeded by Henry de Blois, who 
ſummoned a council of the clergy hither, on the death 
of king Henry I. and, being the Pope's legate, alſo ci- 
ted king Stephen to another council her, and he appear- 
ed necordingly, but would not eomply with the clergy's 
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terms; Whereupoh this biſhop, with the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and other prelates, prayed him, on their 
knees, to have pity on the church ; which the king pro- 
miſed, but was not ſo as his word. In his war 
with the empreſs Maud, ſhe poſſeſſed herſelf of this city 
and caſtle, where ſhe was fo many? beſieged, that, to 
Facilitate her Eſcape, a report was ſpread of her death, 
and ſhe was carried out in a coffin. A 
biſhop's followers are ſaid to have ſpoiled and burnt \ 
cheſter, together with the monaſtery, 8 and 
more than twenty, ſome ſay; forty churches. The bi- 
ſhop alſo, when he returned to Wincheſter, took off 
From: the (croſs that was burnt in the monaſtery, five 
Hundred weight of ſilver, thirty marks of gold, three 
<rowns, with ſo many thrones of | ſet with diamonds, 
' which he put into his own treaſury; and took _—_ 
out of it to found and endow the fair hoſpital of St. Croſs, 
(about a mile to the ſouth of this city) which is ſaid, by 
miſtake, in the Magna Britannia, to be founded by the 
cardinal de Beaufort, above two hundred 8 after. 
Biſhop Godwin ſays, that ſomething had been erected on 
the fame ſpot, long before, to ſome 3 Wil- 
Jiam Rufus, as ſome ſay) ; but the royed it, 
and it lay in ruins till this biſhop rebuilt it, with two 
quadrangſes, anno 1132, and endowed it with the reve- 
nies it now has. He built alſo the biſhop's palace, 
called Wolveſey, at the eaſt end of the church, which 
vas adorned an fortified with ſeveral turrets, and almoſt 
Furrounded with the river. About this time, king 
Heiry II. held a parliament here, where he was crowned, 
Wich his queen. His ſucceſſor, Richard Toclive, who 
Died bete in 1x89 e 
bio 9 under the tomb of Wina. His ſucceſſor, 
"Godfrey Lucy, ſon to Richard, lord chief juſtice of 
England, who was alſo governor of the caftle, built the 
tower of the cathedral, and inſtituted a confraternity to 
collect alms for five „and no longer, towards the 
xepair of the church. In this biſhop's time, king 
-Richard'T. granted a very ample charter to the citizens, 
"that they ſhould not plead without their walls, but in 
trials about tenures ; that ſhould Have no trials by 
diet; that they mould be free from toll, laſtage, pon- 
a through all his territories by ſea and land, &c. 
-Khas John, to whoſe intereſt this place ſtood firm in all 


in- 
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his Wars with the barons, reſided here; and his fon, 
"Henry III. was born here. Peter la Roche, who was 
'biſhop here at that time, and afterwards lord chief juſtice 
Aid protector of the kingdom during Henry's minority, 
Aied in 1238, and was, by his own appointment, buried 
every” meanty, and even obſcurely, in this cathedral. 
Tis remarkable, that in his time reſided here Henry the 
Lion duke of Bavaria, and his dutcheſs Matilda, 7 
ter of Henry II. and in 1209, their younger fon, Wil- 
Fam duke of Saxony, was born here, from whom de- 
ſcended the illuftrious houſe of Hanover, now reigning 
in Great Britain. King Henry III. who kept his Chriſt- 
mas here in 12397 made fad havock of the temporalities 
f this biſhoprick, becauſe © the monks choſe Raleigh 
theit biſhop, inſtead of his wife's uncle. When the ba- 
rons roſe, this eaſtle was ſeized by” Simon de Montfort, 
che earl of Leiceſter's ſon, the city taken, and all the 
«Jews in it put to the ſword ; but the earl of Leiceſter be- 
ing foon aſter killed, king Hepy came hither, and held 
A parliament. - Ethelmarus, Raleigh's ſucceſſor, was a 
-F man, who died in 1261, and his heart was in- 
\rerred in the ſouth wall of the Pr 2 

Mat of his fucceſſor, Nicholas de Ely. The tomb of 
bF6hn de Pontiſſara, the next biſhop but two, is in the 
©north wall of the tery, Soon after the murder of 


ing Edward I. his uncle, Edmund. Plantagenet, was 
"beheaded"'at" the Caſtle- gate here. William Edendon, 
* biſhop of this ſee, was ſo great a favourite'of Edward III. 
that, being elected to Canterbury, he Tefufed it, ſaying, 
I Canterbury is | 
©©Hetter manger.“ When treaſurer 'of England, he 
enuſed groats-and —— — to be coined, which wanted 
"ſomething of the Juſt ſterling weight; -whereupon the 
Pries of things roſe conſiderably. * this occaſion, we 
meet with &remark in biſhop Godwin, which, perhaps, 
Win explain the doubts that ariſe in hiſtory, from the 
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At this time the 


' 


„was buried in the north wall of the 


ry; as was alſo | 


the higher rack, Wincheſter is the 


cheapneſs of proviſions ſaid to be in ancient times. The. 
biſhop writes thus: Whereas, many other times, the 
© like practice has been uſed, inſomuch that five ſhillings 
has now ſcarce fo much ſilver in it as five groats had 
three hundred years ago; no marvel if things are ſold 
for treble the price that they were three Hundred'years 
5 ſince.” By which it appears, that when we read in old 
hiſtory of a ſheep being ſold for a groat, we muſt under- 
ſtand it as good as twenty-pence at that time; and ſo for 
other things. This biſhop was buried in a very fair ala- 
mT tomb; on the ſouth ſide of the entrance into the 
choir, | 
His ſucceſſor, William, of Wickham, a village near 
this place, where he was born, ſued biſhop Edendon's 
executors for dilapidations; and, beſides money, re- 
covered of them one thouſand five hundred and fifty-fix 
head of black cattle, three thouſand eight hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix wethers, four thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventeen ewes, three thouſand five hundred and twenty= 
one lambs, and one hundred and twenty-ſeven ſwine ; 
all which ftock belonged, it ſeems, at that time, to the 
biſhoprick of Wincheſter. He procured a charter for 
this city from king Edward III. to whom he was prime 
miniſter, by which it was made a wool-ſtaple, a trade 
carried on here at this time with great ſucceſs, by Mr, 
Selwood and company. In t387, he laid the firſt ſtone 
of the college here, called Se . s, near the biſhop's 
lace, and finiſhed it in 1393, which was the year that 
ing Richard II. held a 1 here. The warden 
and fellows entered into poſſeſſion of it on the twenty- 
_ of March, at three o'clock in the morning. The 
eſtabliſhment of it appointed a cuſtos or warden, ſeventy 
ſcholars, ſtudents in grammar; ten perpetual chaplains, 
now called Fellows ; three other chaplains, three clerks, 
a ſchool-maſter, 'uſher, an organiſt, and fixteen cho- 
riſtets; who, with their tenants, were freed for ever 
from all toll, geld, ſcutage, &c. from all taxes and ex- 
actions whatſoever; and from granting any penſions; 
corradies and maintenance, to any one, at the command 
of the king, or his heirs. The allowance to the warden, 
maſters and fellows, is very conſiderable ; and have 
handſome apartments joining to the college. The ſcho- 
Lars wear black gowns, but, when they go to chapel; 
white ſurplices. King Edward IV. aſs confirmed to 
this . the alien priory of Andover, in this county, 
with all the lands, rents, &c. thereunto belonging. The 
faid one] conſiſts of two large courts, in which are 
lodgings for the maſters and ſcholars, and in the centre 
Lis a very noble chapel. | Beyond that, in the ſecond 
court, are the ſchools, with a large cloiſter beyond them, 
and fome incloſures laid open for the ſcholars diverſion, 
There is a large hall likewiſe for them to dine in. There 
are images finely painted on the glaſs of the college cha- 
pel-window ; and in the middle of the cloiſters is a li- 
brary, a ſtrong ſtone building, well contrived againſt 
fire. Over the door of the ſchool is an excellent ſtatue 
of the founder, made by Mr. Cibber, (father of Mr. 
"Colley Cibber, that excellent comedian, the poet laureat) 
who cut thoſe inimitable. figures of Melancholy and Diſ- 
traction over Bedlam- gate. Many learned and great 
men have been educated in this ſchool, where the ſcholars 
"have exhibitions after a certain time of continuance, if 
they have a mind to ſtudy in the New College at Oxford, 
built by the ſame noble benefactor. This biſhop built 
"all the body of his church, from the choir weſtward, 
(where his ſtatue is 77 5 a nich, over the great — 
dow] excepting only a ſmall part of it, begun by biſho 
Edendon. es likewiſe Sd 4. feli 5 
[immunities to be appendices for ever'to this ſee, as par- 
' tidularly, that its biſhops ſhould be prelates of the moſt 


1 


noble order of the garter, and chancellors to the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury. Beſides divers other bountics, 


he beſtowed twenty thouſand marks in the repair of 
| houſes, mended all the highways from hence to London, 
een gilt, 
thirteen years before His death, in the ody of his church, 
where he lies interred, with the enſigns of the order of 
the garter, (of which he was the firſt prelate) Jaings 
ith his epiſcopal robes, painted in their proper colours. 
Tis recorded of this William of Wi 1 
aving 


* 


| 
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+: been born 2 poot boy, the king told him; when 
* to him for wy biſhoprick, © That he — net- 
© ther a clergyman nor a ſcholar ;' and that he anſwered, 
He would ſoon be the one; and as for the other, he 
© would, with the revenue of this biſhoprick, make more 
« ſcholars than all the biſhops of England ever did. 
And he was as good as his word; for as he built his 
college here to fit youth for the univerſity, after the 
manner of Eton and Weſtminſter ſchools, ſo he built 
New College at Oxford to finiſh them. He alſo built 
ſeveral free-ichools and hoſpitals, both in Hampſhire and 
Surry, which travellers may every where diſtinguiſh by 
this motto on his arms affixed to the ſtructures, viz. 
Manners make the man. He likewiſe built the caſtle of 
Windſor for king Edward, and appears to have been an 
able architect. „„ dp ht + 
- King Henry IV. was married in this city to the widow 
of the duke of Bretagne. It appears by the parliament 
rolls in his reign, that Wincheſter was held of the king 
in fee - farm, paying one hundred and twenty marks a 
r, and that ſome of it was held in capite. 

In this 8 Henry V. gave audience to the 
French ambaſſadors, who came to beg a peace of him; 
but they did it in ſuch inſolent terms, that he ſoon after 
invaded and eonquered France. The biſhop of this ſee 
at that time was that king's uncle, Henry de Beaufort, 
ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, whom pope 
Martin V. made à cardinzl, and general of the forces 
which he had raiſed at his own expence to act * the 
Bohemians. He built and endowed an hoſpital in this 
eity; near to St. Croſs's, wherein were to be maintained 
a maſter, two chaplains, thirty-five poor men, and three 
women. He died anne 1447, and lies buried in a fine 
tomb behind the altar ef his church, towards the ſouth, 
on which he is repreſented in his cardinal's robes and hat, 
and bearing the ſame arms as the preſent duke of Beau- 
fort. He was thrice” lord chancellor, and ſo wealthy, 
that he was commonly called, The Rich Cardinal. He 
left legacies to almoſt all the cathedrals in England, but 
moſt to that of Wells. Tis obſervable, that this biſhop, 
his predeceſſor, and his fueceſſor William W aynflect, 

as he was called from the place of his birth in Lincoln- 

ire, though his true name was Pattyn) fat in this ſee 
almoſt one hundred and twenty years; a thing very rare, 
for three biſtiops to hold one biſhopriek fo long! In 
1486; Arthur, eldeſt ſon to Henry VII. was born in 
this city; the ſame prinee; whoſe name, after his death, 


came very often on the ſtage, on account of his widow, 


the princeſs Catharine of Spain, being married to and di- 
voreed from king Henry VII. Biſhop Waynfleet, who 
died this year, lies buried in the north part, beyond the 
high altar, oyer-againſt the cardinal, in a very fair tomb, 
richly gilt, on whe 

with a heart in his hand. Tis kept in repair by Mag- 
fucceſlor;. 


buried in this church,” and ſucceeded by Thomas Lang- 


ton, who built a neat chapel on the ſouth ſide of Our 


Lady's, in this cathedral; in the midſt whereof lies his 
body in a ftately/ tomb of ' marble, ' His ſucceſſor, Ri- 
chard Fox, covered the choir here, together with the 
Preſpytery, and the iſles adjoining to it, and built the 
partition between them, akin the bones of ſuch prin- 
ces, prelates, and great men, às had been diſperſed 
about the church in the civil wars, to be put into ! 
wooden cheſts lined with lead; and again interred at the 
foot of the great wall of the choir, with 2 de- 
noting them to be the Bones-of king Ulfe, 

Egbert, Edmund, -Canute, and queen Emma, William 


Rufus, and his brother Richard; This biſhop lies buried 
on the ſouth ſide of the high Altar, in a fair monument of 


the fame building with the partition. 


1 


In 1554 queen Mary was married in this city to Philip 


of Spain, and the chair uſed in that ceremony is ftill 
— That eruel, revengefül prelate, Stephen Caromer, 
biſhop of chis ſee in her reign, died in 1555, at White- 
hall, from whence his corpſe” was brought hither in great 
Pomp, andiburied o the north fide of the high altar, in 
a tomb, which felt. the tigour of the enemies of his hated 
memory in the laſt civil -war,*-*In*this church alfo, its 


ch lie is tepreſented lying at Jength, 
between which biſhop Edendon lies buried at the fool 

ror cine 6 Oxford, of Which he was founder. His 
eter Courtenay; Who died in 1492, was alſo 


8 


. 


inulphus, build the offices belongi 
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biſnep Horn, and his ſuceeſfor Watſon, were buried 7 
the former under 4 marble monument near the pulpit ; 
as Was biſhop Cooper, (author of a great diRtionary; 
Theſaurus, which bears his name) on the ſouth ſide 
the choir, a little above the biſhop's ſeat; under a flat 
marble ſtone; with an inſcription both in proſe and verſe: 
2 Curl was biſhop of — city, When it was be⸗ 
by the parliament army under Sir William Waller 
wn itin ecenider rbg2; In his time lived work 
Mr. Truſſel, who, after having been bred at Wincheſter 
ſchool, became a trader, and alderman; and ſuch an au- 
thor too, that he continued Daniel's hiſtory of England; 
wrote a hiſtory- of all its biſhops and biſhopricks to his 
time, and a particular deſcription of this city; and ocz 
currences therein, beſides the origin of cities in general: 
The biſhop's palace here having been pulled down in the 
civil wars, biſhop Morley, who had been in exile with 
king Charles II. laid out two thouſand three hundred 
pounds in building a new one; and, when he died, leſt 
five hundred pounds more to finiſh- it; In 1672; he 
erefted a college in the cathedral church-yard for teri 
miniſters widows, and endowed it with a carly 
revenue. In his time king Charles II. ſet Sir Chrilfophet 
Wren to begin the royal palace in the high part of this 


city, where the old caſtle food. The front, next to the 


city, was carried up to the roof, and the whole caſe was 


roofed 3 but dying before it was finiſhed, _ = 
7 


mains of it except the model. It fronts the city 
noble area between the two wings, which were to have 
each ſixteen ſpacious rooms, and à chapel. There were 
particularly intended three cupolas, of which one was to 
be very large, and thirty feet above the roof, which 
would have been ſeen a great way in the channel ; and 
alſo a fair ſtreet of : houſes, leading in a direct line to the 
cathedral 3 but tas never begun, though the ground 
for the ſarne, and the park, which was to be near eight 
miles in compaſs, were actually procured, and marked 
out. The ſouth fide is two hundred and ſixteen fee! 
and the front, to the weſt, three hundred and twenty-ſix, 
What is done of it is ſaid to have coſt twenty-five thou- 
fand pounds. In'a word, never was a ſituation bettet 
defignet! by nature for a royal palace. King Charles II. 
and king Les II. mate Neil progreſſes to this city, 
eſpecrally while the palace was building; and queen 
Anne alfo viſited it ſoon after. her marriage with prince 
George of Denmark, on whom it was ſettled as an ap- 
penage for his life, in caſe he had outlived the queen: 
His late majeſty made a preſent to the duke of Bolton of 
— ling pilary — — marble, which were to have 
ſupported the ftair-cafe, going up to the grand guard- 
room. Biſhop Morley N Farnham Ta i684, his 
corpſe was brought hither, and interred in a little vault 
in the cathedral, between two pillars, oppoſite to thoſe 


of the aſcent to the choir'on the north fide. Soon after, 
an altar tomb was erected over his body, and an inſcrip- 
tion put upon it, which he made for himſelf. The late 
biſhop, Sir Jonathan Trelawney, having called for the 
money left by biſhop Morley, wainſcotted and fitted up 
the 1 of the inſide of the palace in a very 
handſome manner. It ſtands partly over-againſt the 


warden's garden, with a road between them; and its 


* 


dens join the dean's, near the cathedral. 

The cathedral,” as has been partly obſerved, was ar- 
ciently called the Ealden Minſter, or Old Monaſtery, to 
diſtinguiſh ĩt from the more modern one, Newan Minſter, 
the new monaſtery. founded by king Alfred, who, to 
| to it, bought a certain piece 
of ground of the biſhop, for every foot of which he paid 
a mark, according to the public ſtandard. - This new 
college, as well as the old one, was founded for married 
peilt who were afterwards expelled by Dunſtan, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The walls 'of theſe two mo- 
naſteries were ſo near, that any noiſe in the one was a 
diſturbance to the other; and quarrels thereupon en- 
ſuing, the ſeparation, followed, which has been alread 


mentioned; whereupon the monks of the new minſter, 
by licence of Henry I. built a large and beautiful mo- 
naſtery at Hyde, Which, ſays Camden, was, by 
treachery of the biſhop Henry de Blois, burnt 


the 
down, 
within 
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within a few years, by a fire, wherein that famous croſs 
above-mentioned was conſumed, the gift of Canute the 
Dane, which coſt him the yearly revenue of all Eng- 


land ; but twas raiſed again to a noble fabric, and flou- | 


riſhed till the diſſolution, when it was demoliſhed ; and 
the other, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, which is now 
the cathedral, upon the monks being 2 had 
foundation of à dean and twelve prebendaries. Tis a 
large pile, and has a venerable look, but is not very ele- 
gant. Inſtead of a ſteeple or ſpire, it has only a ſhort 
tower covered flat, as if the of it had fallen away, 
and it had been covered in haſte to keep out the rain. 
The moſt remarkable thi in it are, 1. The font 
erected in the time of the Saxons ; tis of large ſquare 
black mard!e, ſupported by a plain ſtone pedeſtal ; and 
the ſides are ſet off with baſlo-relievos, repreſenting the 
miracles of ſome ſaint belonging to this church. 2. 
The aſcent to the choir, by eight ſtately ſteps, at the 
top of which are two copper ſtatues finely caſt, viz. that 
of king James I. on the right, and king Charles I. on 
the left The biſhop's throne, of which the pedi- 
meat is adorned with, a mitre, and the arms of the ſee 
ſupported with fluted columns of the Corinthian order. 
Twas given by hop Trelawney, who, when he fitted 
up his palace, a view of reſiding here every ſummer. 
4- The falls of the dean and ptebendaries, adorned 
with ſpire-work gilded, before which ſtands an cagle 
with wings, on a braſs pedeſtal. 5. 
aſcent to the altar, which is of marble +: Sad 
| curious, being inlaid with marble of 
res. 6. The altar- piece, 


pavement is 
divers colours, in various fi 
which is by much the nobleſt in England, if not in all 
1 countries, and the gift of biſhop. Morley. 
is a lofty canopy of wood-work, projecting over the 
communion-table, like a curtain, with gilt feſtoons 
hanging down from it, and beautified all over. The 
communion-rail is neat, and on each fide of the altar 
run up vaſes of ſtone, with golden flames iſſuing out to 
the roof of the church, with excellent foliage. 7. The 
t caſt window, very remarkable for the antiquities 
nely painted on its glaſs, which contains the. por- 
- traitures of ſeveral ſaints and biſhops of this church, 
and is ſtill intire; as is alſo the weſt window, but not of 
ſo fine workmanſhip. The dimenſions of the cathedral 
are thus ſet down by Mr. Willis, in his Mitred Abbies. 
Length of the whole, from eaſt to weſt, five hundred 
and forty-five feet, including the Lady-chapel at the 
eaſt end, which is fifty-four feet, whereof the choir 
comprehends one hundred and thirty-ſix feet in length, 
and forty in breadth, The body and fide-iſles are 
eighty-ſeven feet broad; length of the 


in the middle, in which ha! 
one hundred and feet. e nave, or 
is reckoned the moſt ſpacious in England; and indeed, 
the whole fabric would yield to few or none, were the 

t eroſs - iſles vaulted over, in like manner with the 


reſt of the ſtructure; and were the great tower in the 


middle, (which would well bear a ſuperſtructure) raiſed 
a little higher, with ſome ornament at the top, to render 


it more auguſt. The choir is ſaid to be the longeſt of 
any in England. The roof of it, with the coats of 


arms of the Saxon and Norman kings, was the gift of 
biſhop Fox. - Juſt under the altar lies a ſon of William 
the a, without any monument; but there is a 
very ſine one, under which lies the famous earl of 
Portland, who was lord high treaſurer of England in 


the reign of Charles I. His effigies is in copper armour, f 
at full length, with his head raiſed on three cuſhions of 


the ſame. On the ſouth fide of the nave is a marble 
ſtatue of Sir John Clobefry, who, from being à private 
muſketeer, raiſed himſelf firſt to knighthood, al d had 
a good eſtate given him by Charles II. for his fidelity in 
the ſecret of the reſtoration, when he was employed as 
a meſlenger between general Monk and thoſe intruſted 
- by that King. The clergy. here live very elegantly in 
the cloſe belonging to the cathedral, in pleaſant hand- 
ſome dwellings, particularly the deanry, which has 


large gardens, and the river running through them; 


a NEW |. 


| el 
in 


| great croſs- iſle 
about one hundred and „ 1 28 and of m. wy, | 

Z eight large about 
weſtern 


body of the church, extends above three hundred, and 


"king Alfred, or his queen 
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but they are therefore often incommoded by floods. 
There were formerly in this city thirty-two pariſh. - 
churches, of which 11x only now remain. 

An infirmary was ſome years fince eſtabliſhed here 


- voluntary ſubſcription, procured chiefly by the Rey. 
r | | 


. Alured Clarke. 7 | ; 
The buildings, in 7 „ are mean; but the ſtreets 
are broad, and the ſituation healthy and pleaſant, it 
being in a v between two very ſteep hills, which 
defend it from cold and boiſterous winds. The river 
Itching, which runs by the walls of it, was made navi- 
gable in the reign of William the Conqueror, as we 
have already obſerved. The city is almoſt intirely ſur- 
rounded by a wall of flints, and is about a mile and a 
half in circumference. . In the wall are fix gates, with 
ſuburbs leading to every one of them. There is a great deal 
of void ground within the walls, which is turned into 
dens, ſupplied with water from ſmall canals on each 
ide of the high- ſtreet. Joining to the eaſt gate is a very 
t houſe, built in the form of the queen's palace 
Ft. James's Park, with iron gates before, and a ſpa- 
cious garden behind it. Near it is St. John's hoſpital, 
in the hall of which the mayor and bailiffs give their 
public entertainments. At one end is the picture of 
king Charles II. by Sir Peter Lely; and at the other, 
a large table, containing all the mayors and bailiffs of 
this city from the year 1184. There are alſo tables of 
the benefactors to the city during the reign of the 
Saxons, and from the reign of Henry Il. to that of 
Charles II. _ | | 
This city is governed, according to a charter of 
queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, a high-ſteward, a re- 
corder, an unlimited number of aldermen, (out of 
whom are choſen fix juſtices) two coroners, two bai - 
liffs, twenty-four common-councilmen, four conſtables, 
2 {our ale 2h mace, The corporation 7 — a 
11d-hall, rebuilt ſome years , in the high-ſtreet, 
havin the ſtatue of queen — placed in — Bak of 
it. this Rall two courts of record are held every 
Friday and Saturday. | | | 
Here are three charity-ſchools, one for fifty boys, 
and another for thirty girls, who. are all „and, 
when of a proper age, are put out apprentices. Theſe 
ſchools are maintained by a ſubſcription, amounting to 
two hundred and twenty pounds a year. The third 
ſchool, which is ſupported by the bounty of one per- 
ſon only, is for teaching two hundred and fifty boys, 
who are neither cloathed nor put out apprentices. In 
the cathedral church -yard is-a college, erected by biſhop 
Morley in the year 2672, for ten widows of clergy- 


this city the Romans had looms to weave cloth 
for the emperors, and their army; and king, Athelſtan 
granted it the privilege of fix mints for the coinage of 
money. Near the weſt-gate of the cathedral there is 
ſtill ſome part of an old wall, very thick, with ſeveral 
windows, in it, built of ſmall flints cemented by mor- 
tar as hard as ſtone, and ſuppoſed ta have been à work 
of the Romans. The great Roman highway leads 
from this city to Alton, and, it is ſuppoſed, was con- 
tinued to London; but the remains of it cannot now 
be traced beyond Alton. in bog gf ar, 
A, monaſtery is ſaid to have been founded here very 
early by Lucius, a Britiſh. king, for monks following 
the rule of St. Mark, which, after ſeveral changes, was 
at laft totally demoliſhed: by one of the Weft Saxon 


In the eaſt part of the city a nun was begun by 
inks, about 94 of 
the ninth century, and finiſhed by their ſon king Ed- 
ward the elder. This houſe was alſo new- modelled 
and enlarged by biſhop Ethelwold. The nuns were of 
the Benedictine order, and the houſe was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and St. Edburg, daughter to ki 
Edward, who was herſelf a nun, and, ſome ſay, ab 
here. The K revenue of this abbey, in the twenty- 
ſixth year of Henry VIII. was one hundred and ſeventy- 
nine pounds, ſeven. ſhillings and two-pence; and three 
years after, when it was diſſolved, the king granted 


penſions to the abbeſs and twenty-one nuns. MY 


The magnificent hoſpital of St. Croſs, founded, as; 
above- mentioned, by biſhop Blois, deſerves particular 
notice. The church is built in the form of a croſs, and 
has a large ſquare tower. By the inſtitution of the 
founder, every traveller that knocks at the door of this 
houſe in his way, may claim the relief of a manchet of 
bread and a cup of beer, of which a great quantity is 
daily ſet apart to be given away; and what is left is 
diſtributed to other poor, none of it being kept till the 
next day. The revenues of this hoſpital were to be ap- 
propriated to the maintenance of a .maſter, and thirty 
fioners, called fellows or brothers, and for theſe, 
handſome apartments were allotted ; but the number is 
now reduced to fourteen, though the maſter has an ap- 
pointment of eight hundred pounds a year. The pen- 
foners wear black gowns,. go twice 2 day to prayers, 
and have two hot meals a day, except in Lent, when 
they have bread, butter, cheeſe, beer, and twelve ſhil- 
lings in money to buy what other proviſions they chuſe. 
Theſe penſioners uſed formerly to be decayed gentlemen, 
but of late, they are often broken tradeſmen, put in at the 
pleaſure of the maſter. | 
In the north part of the town ſtood a houſe or college 
of Dominican or preaching friars, who were firſt placed 
here by Peter de Rupibus, or de la Roch, biſhop of 
Wincheſter in the reign of king Jchn; and it was 
ed by Henry VIII. to the warden and fellows] of 
8 He alſo granted to the ſame college 
à houſe of Grey-friars, ſituated on the north fide of the 
ſtreet, juſt Githin the north gate of the city. 
Before the time of Edward I. here was an hofpital 
for nine poor brethren. and: filters, and under the pa- 
of. the biſhop of Wincheſter. It was dedicated 
to St, Mary Magdalen, and valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at forty-two pounds ſixteen thillings 2 annum. 
Without the ſouth gate ſtood a houſe of Auguſtine 
friars, built in the time of king Edward 1. and rebuilt 
about the fifteenth year of Edward III. 
There was alſo. in this city a houſe of Carmelite or 
| White-friars, ſaid-to haye been founded by Peter, rector 
of St, Hellen's, Winc r, in the year 1278. | 
In the meadow of St, Stephen, oppoſite. the gate of 
the biſhop's palace, called Wolveſey, John de Pontoys, 
biſhop. of Wincheſter, about the year 1300, built a 
college for a provoſt, fix chaplains in prieſt- orders, ſix 
clerks, and ſix choriſters, dedicated to St. Elizabeth, 
daughter to one of the kings of Hungary. It was en- 
dowed, at the diſſolution, with one hundred and twelve 
pounds, ſeventeen mute and four-pence per annum. 
Towards the north is Hyde- houſe, the remains of the 
old — ys mentioned, where ſeveral Roman 
Catholics reſide, and have a chapel; behaving themſelves 
ſo well, that they are not diſturbed. | 
_ The plains and downs about this city, which conti- 
nue, with very few intermiſſfions of rivers and vallies, 
for above fifty miles, render the country very pleaſant to 
who love an open ſituation and extenſive proſpect. 
th the city and neighbourhood abound with perſons 


ture that deſerves notice. 5 | 
- Wincheſter ſends. two citizens to parliament, has 
weekly markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the firſt Monday in Lent, for bacon, 
cheeſe, leather, and horſes; and the twenty-fourth- of 
October, for leather, horſes, bullocks, and theep, Be- 
ſides theſe fairs, one is held on Magdalen-hill, near the 
eity, on the ſecond. of Au 
hill, in the-neighbourhood, on the twelfth of September ; 
both for the ſale of cheeſe, leather, and horſes. 
Stockbridge, which we next viſited, is a noted tho- 
hfare-town on the weſtern road, ſituated on the river 
Tele, ſixty-nine miles from London. It is a borough 
dy-preſcription, and governed by a bailiff, conſtables, 
and ſerjeants. The bailiff, who is generally an inn- 
eper, or an inn-keeper's ſervant, is the returning oſſi- 
cer at the election of members to ſerve in parliament : 
for the inn-keeper, that he may have the greater oppor- 
tunity of 2 bribes on theſe occaſions, without 
incurrin penalty, has frequently procured one of 
— ha to * elected bailiff⸗ and has himſelf 
a A | 
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af fortune, though there is neither trade nor manufac- 


ſt; and another on St. Giles- 
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carried the mace before him, The famous Sir Richard 
Steel, who repreſented- this borough in queen Anne's 
reign, carried his election againſt a powerful opponent, 
by the following ſtratagem. Having invited all the 
Thos and their wives, to an entertainment, he took a 
large apple, and ſtuck it full of guineas, declaring, it 
ſhould be the prize of that man whoſe wife ſhould firſt 
be brought to bed after that day nine months. This fa- 
cetious offer procured him the intereſt of all the ladies, 
who are ſaid to commemorate. Sir Richard's bounty to 
this day, and once made a vigorous effort to procure a 
ſanding order of the corporation, that no man ſhould 
ever be received as a candidate, who did not offer him- 
ſelf upon the ſame terms. | 

The town, though ſmall, has ſeveral good inns, but 
no weekly market. It has, however, three annual fairs, 
viz. Holy Thurſday, the tenth of July, and the ſeventh 
of October, for ſheep and horſes. | 

Stockbridge is ſuppoſed to have been the Brige, or 
Brage, of the ancients, which Antoninus places nine 
miles from Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, a borough- 
town of Wiltſhire. | 8 

At Motes font, a village a little to the ſouth of Stock- 
bridge, a priory of Auſtin canons was founded by Wil- 
liam Briwere, in the beginning of king John's reign, 
and dedicated to. the Holy Trinity. his houſe con- 
tinued till the general ſuppreſſion, when a prior: and ten 
canons #eſided in it, and the revenues amounted to one 
hundred and. twenty-four pounds, three ſhillings and 
five-pence per annum. 

At Quarley- hill, north-weſt of Stockbridge, on the 
borders of Wiltſhire, are the remains of a very large 
Roman camp. The works on one fide are quadruple, 
and the two outward trenches farther diſtant from each 
other than uſual, This is anſwered by another large 
camp at a place called Dunbury-hill, ũtuated about 
three miles to the eaſtward of the former. 250 

Andover is a large, handſome, well-built and popu- 
lous town on the weſtern road leading from London to 
Wiltſhire, near the river Ande, fix miles from Stock- 
bridge, and ſixty-ſix from London. It was firſt incor- 
porated by king John, but is now governed, according 
to a charter of queen Elizabeth, by a bailiff, a ſteward, 
a recorder, two juſtices, and twenty-two capital bur- 
geſſes, who annually chuſe a bailiff, and the bailiff ap- 
points two ſerjeants at mace to attend him. It is a flou- 
riſhing place, and pleaſantly ſituated on the ſides of the 
downs, which renders it at once- both healthy and de- 
lightful. Here is a free-ſchyol founded in the year 
1569, a Charity-ſchool for thirty boys, and an hoſpital 
for {ix men, built and endowed by John Pollen, Eſq; 
ſometime one of the repreſentatives of this borough in 
parliament, Great quantities of malt are made here, 
but its principal manufacture is ſhalloons. The church 
of St. Mary, in this town, was given to the French 
abbey of St. Florence at Salmur in Anjou, by king Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and became a cell to that mona- 
2225 In the ſecond year ot Henry V. it was finally 
diſſolved by ſtatute, and the ſame year grant. d to Win- 
cheſter college. 

Andover ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
Saturday before Mid-lent Sunday, for cheeſe, horſes, 


and leather; the twelfth of May, for leather and milli- 


nery goods; and the ſixteenth of November, for ſheep, 


horſes, leather, and cheeſe. 


About two miles to the weſt of this town is Weyhill, 
which forms the eaſtern extremity of the open down 
called-Saliſbury Plain. The whole village conſiſts only 
of a few ſcattered: houſes, and a ſmall church; but is 
remarkable for one of the Jargeſt fairs in England for 
hops, cheeſe, leather, and ſheep, It begins on the 
tenth of October, and continues a week. | 

About a mile from Andover is a Roman camp, called 
Berehill: at the diſtance of half a mile, another of great 
extent, ſurrounded with double works; and ſome miles 
to- the north, at a a called Egbury, a third. 

At Wherwill, a village in the neighbourhood of this 
town, and ſituated on the river Teſe, Elfrida, the wi- + 
dow of king Edgar, about the year 986, founded a Be- 

E e nedictine 
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nedictine nu , to atone for her having murdered 
her firſt huſband, Ethelwold, that ſhe might be queen; 
and her ſon-in-law, king Edward, that her own ſon, 
Etheldred, might be king. It was dedicated to the Holy 
Croſs and St. Peter; and in this abbey ſhe is ſaid to have 
ſpent the latter part of her life very penitently. At the 
the general ſuppreſſion, it was endowed with revenues 
—_— to three hundred and thirty-nin2 pounds, 
eight ſhillings and ſeven-pence per annum. I here is ſtil] 
an annual fair held at Wherwell on the fourteenth of 
September, for ſheep and bullocks. | 

About ſix miles to the north-eaſt of Andover, is the 
town of Whitchurch, ſituated on the weſtern road, on 
the banks of the Teſe, fifty-cight miles from London. 
It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and governed 
by a mayor, choſen annbally at the court-leet of the 
- dean and chapter. of Wincheſter, to whom the manor 
belongs. The members to repreſent this borough” in 

iament, are choſen by the freeholders, and returned 

y the mayor. The principal trade of this town conſiſts 
in ſhalloons, ſerges, and other articles of the woollen 
manufacture. * 

- Whitchurch ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on F _ and four annual fairs, viz. 
the twenty-third of April, the twentieth of June, and 
the ſeventh of July, for toys; and the nineteenth of Oc- 
tober for ſheep. 

Kingſclere, which was the next place we viſited, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the downs bordering on Berkſhire, 
fifty-two miles from London. It was once the ſeat of 
the Saxon kings of this county, but has now nothing 
remarkable, except its being ſtill the capital of a hun- 
dred. Here is a weekly market on "Tueſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the firſt Tueſday in April, the firſt 
Tueſday after Old Michaelmas-day, and the tenth of 
October, for ſheep. . 

From Kingſclere we continued our journey to Sil- 
cheſter, a hamlet, conſiſting of only one farm-houſe and 
a church, ſituated ſeven miles to the north-eaſt of Ting 
clere, upon the borders of Berkſhire. Here are to 
ſeen the remains of- the celebrated Vindomia, or Vin- 


donum, of the Romans, and the Caer Segont of the 


Britons, once the chief city of the Segontiaci ; and faid 


to be built by Conſtantius, the fon of Conſtantine the 
t, who is reported to have ſown corn in the trace 
the walls, as an omen of their perpetuity. Theſe 
walls, which are two Italian miles in circumference, 
and built of flint and rag-ſtone, are ſtill ſtanding. They 
were ſurrounded by a ditch, which is till impaſſible, 
and full of ſprings. At the diſtance of five hundred 
feet without theſe walls, to the north-eaſt, are the re- 
mains of an amphitheatre, which has long been a yard 
for cattle, and a watering-pond for horſes. In this 
place ſeveral Roman roads, which are till viſible, con- 
cur; and in the neighbouring fields a vaſt number of 
Roman coins, bricks, and other relics, are daily found ; 
among the reft was a ſtone, with the following inſcrip- 
tion: MEMORLE FL. VICTORINE T. TAM. 
VICTOR CONIVX POS VIT; and ſome coins of 
Conſtantine, on the reverſe of which there is the figure 
. of a building, and this inſcription: PROVIDEN- 
 TIAE CAESS. Some Britiſh coins are alſo found 
here, which the common people call Onion Pennies, 
from one Onion, whom they will have to be a giant, 
and an Inhabitant of Vindomia. 8 1 | 
Leaving Silcheſter, we travelled directly ſouth to 
e, an ancient town fituated on the weſtern 

road from London to Wiltſhire, forty-eight miles from 
London. It is a large and populous town, governed by 
a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſeven capital bur- 
gotten and other officers. Beſides the pariſh-church, 
here was a very neat chapel, built in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. by William, the firſt lord Sandys, who was 
buried in it. This chapel ſtands on an eminence, but 
is now in a ruinous condition. The hiſtory of the pro- 
_ apoſtles, and the other diſciples of Chriſt, was 
ely painted on the cieling. Here are three charity, 
and one free-ſchool, in which forty-four boys and twenty- 
four girls are taught and cloathed. One of the above 
ſchools belongs to the ſkinners company in London, 


maintenance of 
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and in it twelve boys are taught, cloathed, and main- 
tained, Great quantities of malt are made here, and 
ſome years ago, a manufacture of druggets and ſhalloons 
was ſet up in this town, and has ſince been carried on 


with ſucceſs, and affords conſtant employment for a 


great number of poor people. 
Henry III. founded an hoſpital here in 1261, for the 
aged and helpleſs prieſts, purſuant to the 
will of Walter 45 Merton; and after the foundation of 
Merton College in Oxford, the ſcholars, or fellows of 


that college, who ſhould become proper objects, were to 


be preferred. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John 
the Baptiſt, and the maſterſhip of it very early annexed 
to the wardenſhip of Merton- college, Oxford. A bloody 
battle was fought near this place in the year 8717, be- 
tween Etheldred and the Danes, in which the former 
was u 
is a weekly market for corn, eſpecially 

barley, held on Wedneſdey; and two annual Fatrs, t , 
firſt held on Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, for pedlars 
ware; and the ſecond on the tenth of October, for hiring 
ſervants, and the ſale of cattle. - 3 

Beſides theſe fairs, there are two others held on the 
neighbouring hills, called Baſingſtoke-downs, on Eaſter 
Tueſday, and the ſixteenth of September, for the ſale of 
cheeſe and cattle. Wo | 
In the neighbourhood of Baſingſtoke is a houſe built 
out of the ruins, and on the ſite of old Baſing-houſe, a 
ſeat belonging to the marquis of Wincheſter, and famous 
in the great civil war. The marquis, who was a firm 
loyaliſt, changed this ſeat into a fortreſs for the king; 
and wen under him a band of veteran ſoldiers, held it 
out for a long time, to the t annoyance of the par- 
liament — 2 At laſt Ort — to de a 
houſe defy all their efforts, when the ſtrongeſt cities had 
ſubmitted, took it by ſtorm, put great part of the gar- 
riſon to the ſword, and burnt the houſe to the ground. 
It was a building more proper for a prince than a ſub- 
jet; and, among other rich furniture deſtroyed with the 
ſtructure, was one bed worth fqurteen hundred pounds; 
but notwithſtanding this, the plunder was ſo conſider- 
able, that a private foldier had three hundred pounds to 
his own ſhare. 0 | | 
About five miles to the eaſtward of Baſingſtoke, is a 
town called Odiham, ſituated on the road to Baſing- 
ſtoke, forty-one miles from London. It is a corporate 
town, and was formerly a free borough belonging to 
the biſhop of Winchefter. It had once a royal palace 
and a caſtle, which, in the reign of king John, waz 
defended for fifteen days by only thirteen men, againſt | 
the army of the barons; — in the reign of Edward III. 
David III. king of Scotland, was kept a priſoner here. 
A charity-ſchool for — boys was founded here about 
forty years ago, by a tradeſman of this town, who left 
the intereſt of fix hundred pounds to ſuppott it. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Mid-lent Saturday, and the thirty-firſt of July, 


both for toys and cattle. 3 
At Wintney-hartley, about four miles to the north- 
eaſt of Odiham, a Ciltertian nunnery was founded by 
ſome of the Colriſh family in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
oy Magdalen; and, at the diſſolution, it was inha- 
bited by a prioreſs and ſeventeen nuns, with a revenue 
of forty-three pounds three ſhillings per annum. | 
From Odiham we directed our courſe to Alton, and 
paſſed through a ſmall place called Bentley-green, one of 
the moſt lively and chearful villages we met with in our 


journey. - The houſes are, in general, well-built, though 


ſmall, ſcattered at proper diſtances, and have all little 
gardens, neat, and well planted. The fences on each 
ſide of the road, for many miles together, are of white- 
thorn of the moſt vigorous growth,, many of them 
clipped, and all kept clean from weeds. Nor is this 
huſband-like attention. confined to their fences on the 
road - ſide; it extends into the fields as far as we could ſee. 
- Alton is a pretty, though ſmall market-town, fituated 
on the road leading from London to Wincheſter, fifty 
miles from the former. Here is a charity-ſchool for 


forty boys and twenty girls, but nothing elſe worth the 


attention 
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attention of à curious traveller. The weekly market is 
held on Saturday; beſides which, there is an annual fair 
on the ewenty-ninth of September, for cattle and toys. 
At Weſt Sherborn, in the rieighbourhood of Alton, 
chere was a priory of Benedictine monks, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. John; which became a cell to the ab- 
bey of St. Vigor at Ceraſy in Normandy, to which it 
was given by Henry de Port, one of the barons of the 
exchequer in the reign of Henry I. It was afterwards 
given by Edward IV. to the hoſpital of St, Julian in 
Southampton, and is now enjoyed by the provoſt and 
fellows of Queen's College; Oxford, as of that 


ſpital. | ; 
There was alſo a priory of black canons at Selbor, 


near Alton, founded by Peter de e in the year 
1233, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but it was 
ſuppreſſed, and granted to William Wainfleet, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who made it part of the endowment of St. 
Mary Magdalen college in Oxford: © © i 
Alesford, or Aylesford, the next place we viſited, is 
ſituated on a river formerly called the Alre, now the 
{tching, ſixty miles from London. It is an ancient 
town, governed by a bailiff and eight burgeſſes. On 
the firſt of May 1610, this town was conſumed by an 
accidental fire, which broke out in ſeveral places almoſt 
at the ſame time, ſparing neither the market-houſe nor 
church. It was ſoon after rebuilt in a much better man- 
ner than before, and the market-houſe, and many of the 
rivate houſes, are of brick; which before were of tim- 


r and plaſter. Since which time; it has ſuffered two f 


other accidents of the ſame kind, but is now handſomely 
duilt. Part of the Roman . leading from this 
place to Alton, ſerves for the head br ſtank of a large 
nd, in which there are: 2 number of ſwans. 
ere is a weekly market on Thurſday, and an annual 
fair on the twenty⸗ fourth of June, for ſheep, horſes, 
and cows. - | 


About eight miles to the eaſtward of Alesford, is Pe- 


tersfield, an ancient borough-town, ſituated on the road 
leading. from London - to Portſmouth, fifty-five miles 
from London; It ſtands in a pleaſant, fruitful ſoil, 
abounding with oaks; and is accommodated with ſeveral 

inns. It is governed, according to a charter of 
queen Elizabeth, by a mayor and commonality, who 
have ſhamefully given up all their privileges to the family 
of the Hamborrows, who are lords of the manor, at 
whoſe court the mayor is annually choſen. The church, 
though pretty large, is only a chapel of eaſe, 

Petersfield ſends two members to' parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the tenth of July, and the eleventh of December, for 
ſheep and horſes. | | | 
From Petersfield we directed our courſe towards South- 
ampton, and paſſed through Fareham, a ſmall market- 
town ſituated at the upper part of Portſmouth harbour, 
ſixty - eight miles from — It is pleaſantly ſituated, 
has a market on Wedneſday, and an annual fair on the 
twenty-ninth of June, for toys. | 
About two miles to the north-eaſt of Fareham, is a 
ſmall town called Southwick, remarkable for having 
been ,the reſidence of colonel Norton, - who dying in 
December 1732, left a real eſtate of ſix thouſand pounds 
a year, and ſixty thouſand pounds in money, to the 
poor, hungry and thirſty, naked and ſtrangers, ſick, 
wounded, and priſoners, to the end of the world. He 
left his pictures, and other valuable effects, to the king, 
and appointed the parliament of Great Britain his execu- 
tors; but in caſe they ſhould refuſe the truſt, it ſhould 
devolve to the biſhops. . Truſtees were ſoon appointed, 
by proper authority, to take care of this extraordinary 
legacy ; but the will carried ſuch ſtrong marks of in- 
ſanity, that it was afterwards ſet aſide, The houſe, 
which is very large, is part of a monaſtery built by 
Henry I. The ſituation is very low and wet, having a 
great deal of marſny ground about it; but the park ex- 
tends to the higheſt part of Portſ{down, where there are 
two large clumps of Scotch firs, planted by the colonel, 
which have flouriſhed remarkably, and may be ſeen near 
twenty miles at. land, and a. conſiderable diſtance at ſea: 
And from the ground near theſe trees, there is a very 
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beautiful view of Portſmouth, town, harbour, and doe 
the roads of Spithead and St. Helens, and the Iſle 
Wight. On the land- ſide the eye commands a very ex- 
tenſive vale, well planted and cultivated; bounded with 
hills cloathed with woods. | 


Waltham, or Biſhops Waltham, from a palace the 
biſhops of - Wincheſter had formerly here, ſixty-five 
miles from London. It is a conſiderable market-town, 
and has a charity-ſchool; but nothing elſe remarkable. 


alſo four annual fairs, viz. the ſecond Friday in May, 


and toys; the firſt Friday after Old Michaelmas-day; 
and the tenth of October, for horſes, ſtockings, and 


toys. , 


ſmall town called Warnford, in the church of which 
are two remarkable inſcriptions ; one upon the north ſide, 
indicating, that this church was rebuilt by Adam de 


the Conqueror, The inſcription. is as follows: 


- Adde bic Portu, benedicat ſolis db ortu, 
Gens Deo dicata, per quem ſic ſum renovatd. 


The other iriſcription, on the ſouth fide, intimates; 
that this church, which was rubuilt by Adam de Portu, 
was founded by Wilfred: 


Fraires orate, prece veſtra fantificatt 
Templi Factores, ſemores & juniores, _ 
Wilfrid fundavit, bonus Adam fic renovavit. 


Southampton, the next place we viſited, is a | 
8 ſituated between the Alre, or Itching, 
the Teſe or Anton, both of which fall here into an 
arm of the ſea ealled Southampton-water, ſeventy-eight 
miles from London, It was firſt incorporated by Hen- 
ry II. and made a county of itſelf by Henry VI. which 
renders it independent of the lord lieutenant of the ſhire, 
According to the laſt charter, which was ted by 
king Charles I. the corporation conſiſts 'of a mayor, 
nine juſtices, a ſheriff, two bailiffs, twenty-four com- 
mon-councilmen, and as many burgeſſes. The mayor 
is admiral of the liberties from South-ſea caſtle, ſituated 
on the eaſt ſide of Portſmouth harbour, to Hurſt-caſtle, 
erected on a neck of land oppolite the needle-cliffs in the 
Iſle of Wight. 5 

This town was terribly harraſſed by the Danes, who 
at length took it in the year 980; and here it was that 
Canute the great convinced his courtiers of the limited 
power of earthly monarchs. Theſe flatterers had often 


at the expence of the Divinity. Canute, deſpiſing ſuch 
mean flattery, reſolved, as an unanſwerable argument ta 
all they had been ſaying, to give them an ocular de- 
monſtration, that there was no more divinity about the 


| perſon of a king, than about that of the meaneſt of his 


ſubjects: r „he ordered his chair of ſtate to be 
placed on the ſtrand below the high- water mark, while 
the tide was. owing: and ſitting in it, dreſſed in his 
royal robes, addrefled the ſea in the following manner: 


«© on which I ſit is mine. Diſobedience to me never 
<« goes unpuniſhed. Upon thy peril, therefore, advance 
<< no farther, nor preſume to wet the feet of thy ſo- 
<« yereign lord,” But the waves, deaf to the royal voice, 
rolled on in their uſual courſe, firſt ſprinkling, and then 
daſhing all over the royal perſon. Canute, as if ſur- 
rized at the diſobedience of the element, ſtarted from his 
eat; and after chiding his courtiers for flattering hint 
into a belief of his power, that might have proved fatal 
to his perſon, repreſented to them the narrow limits 
earthly majetty, compared to that which can bind the 
ocean, and ſay to the billows. Thus far ſhall ye go, 
<< and no farther.” He then, by way of penance for 
his preſumption, home, wet as he was; and our 
hiſtorians add, that from that hour he would never more 
wear his crown, commanding it to be placed on the head 


of the crucifix at Wincheſter, 
| In 


About ſeven miles to the northward of Fareham is 


The weekly market is held on Saturday. There are 


for horſes and toys; the twenty-fourth of July, for cheeſe 
About three miles to the northward of Waltham is 4 


Portu, a man of great wealth in the time of William 


addreſſed him with the moſt fulſome compliments, even 


« Over thee, O ſea, I have command, and the ſtrand 
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In the reign of Edward the third, Southampton was | 


i 


taken by the French, who, after putting the men to the 
ſword andraviſhing the women, laid the town in aſhes; but 
was ſoon afterrebuilt in a more convenient ſituation, and 
- fortified withd ouble ditches, and ſtrong walls, with bat- 
attlements and towers. The ſecurity: of the place ſoon 
rendetedit populous, and Richard II. built a ſtrong caſtle 
on à high mount, for the defence of the harbour. 
When Henry V. made his firſt expedition to France, 
he muſtered his army here, and having diſcovered that 
he was in danger of being 1 ——— earl of 
Cambridge, lord Scroop, and Sir 1 as Grey, he 
cuuſed them to be beheaded, and their remains interred 
in the chapel of God's. Houſe, an hoſpital founded by 


Philippa” wife to Edward III. for the maintenance of | 


poor men and women. 5 e 

This town is at preſent ſurrounded by a wall built of 
very hard ſtone, reſembling thoſe little white ſhells, like 
h6ney=combs, — the backs of oyſters. Theſe 
ſtones ſeem to have been gathered on the ſand below 


the high water mark of the ſea, which encompaſſes al- 


moſt half of the town, and fo deep, that ſhips of five 
hundred tons burden, have been often built here, At 
the ſouth corner near the quay, is a fort called the tower 
with ſome "cannon mounted on it; on one of which was 
an inſciiption, indicating that the fort was erected by 
Hemy WII L in che year 1842 2d 
In order to break the force of the waves, which, in 
ſtormy weather, and ſouther] winds daſh with great 
violence againſt thie'ſhore, they build a ſtrong bank with 
a ſpecies of marine plant, ealled, in this part of the 
country, ee = 2 of long, — 8 
filaments, like ſwingled hemp, very tough an 
2 I bank is fad to be'a Fete defef e than 
2 tone wall; and, ſome add, than even a natural cliff; 
blif che latter aſſertion ſeems to be too mueh exa et 
td ein Belief wich the thifiking part of mankind, * 
The principal Freet, is one of the broadeſt in England, 
and hear three quarters of a mile in length, well paved, 
and terthinated at the fouthern extreinity by a very com- 
maüdidus quay; Here is a public hall in which the affizes 
art frequently kept) There are alfohere five churches 
whete the ftr ice IS performed in Englith; and one, where 
re 
Alte hofpital alread! mentioned, called God s houſe, 
is fil in being, and alſo a free: ſchool founded by Ed- 
Ward VI. A charity ſchool was alſo opened in the year 
1713. for thirty boys, Who are cloathed and taught, read- 
He Swritine, arithmetic,” and navigation. 
Southampton is Taid to have formerly enjoyed the ſole 
privitegeoFimporting all che Canary wine brought to En- 
land, And chere are {till many large vaults near the quay 
d in the High ſtreet, where theſe wines were depoſited; 
t the nertBots of London fuffering great intonveni-" 
Gices by this delay, purchaſed an exemption, and had 
ir witjes brought directly to London. Cambden fays 
it was famous in his time, for the great reſort of mer- 
chants,” the number and neatneſs of meg, 
thie wealth of its inhabitants! But it has 'now- loft the 
reater part of its trade, though ſome is ſtill carried on 
Fit be ads of" Guernſey and Jerſey, and to New- 
wnidkand., Gi 1 £54 #43! 4 94 r | 
e "years fince, the cuſtom of bathing in the ſea- 
water came into great requeſt, and ſeveral baths were 
mide herefor that gurpbſe. This convenience has prov- 
ed ot the greateſt ſervice to the town, great numbers of 
the nobility and gentry reforting Jither in the ſummer 
ſalon" for that piirpoſe:** Avery elegant ball And afſem” 
iy roogihas been Alſg lately creficd here, and a moſt e- 
legant pile of b as ſome time fince begun, to 
| 3ecmmModate the nobility,” &c. with more commodious 
M5 q 575 Nia THT oa 214 9 971 | 
i 
long fees. of years ſupplied with excellent water, from 
ſeveral ſprings inthe 1 The water is con- 
veyed by leader pipes to four public conduits erected in 
the town; and alfo to a large pontfor watering cattle, 
ehe eat gate. This water is SW | ſervice 
1 


— 
” 
* 
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he jhhabitants of Southampton, have been, for a ; 


vicinity of the ſea. The charge of repairing theſe con- 
duits, pipes, &c. had been from time — defray- 
ed by the inhabitants; but ſome 1 ſince ſeveral of them 
refuſed to pay . thoſe rates, and the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the more public-ſpirited perſons being inſuffi- 


cient for the purpoſe, the conduits and other works, were 


in ſo decayed a condition, that a ſcarcity of freſh-water 
enſued, and a total want of it was likely to follow. 
This induced the inhabitants to apply to parliament for 
power to levy rates ſufficient to anſwer all the good pur- 
Poſes deſired; and accordingly an act paſſed in the ſeſſion 
of 1746-7, Which will, it is hoped be a means of con- 
tinuing, to future ages, the ſalutary benefit the town 
was in ſo much danger of loſing, by the narrow ſpirit 
and perverſeneſs of perſons, who were willing to receive 
an advantage, without contributing to ſupport the method 
af procuring it, in common with their neighbours, 

— ſends two members to parliament, has 
weekly markets on Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday, 
and two annual fairs, yiz. the twenty- fifth of April, 
and Trinity-monday, for horſes, cattſe, and leather. 

At the hamlet of St. Mary's, a little to the north-eaſt of 
Sauthampton, ſtood an old Roman town, called Clauſen- 
tum, hich in the ancient Britiſh language implies, the port 
of Entum. be ruins of this town may ſtill be traced, 
ag far as the hayen on one ſide, and beyond the river 


Itchiag on the other; and the trenches of a caſtle, half 


a mile in compaſs, are ſtill viſible in St. Mary's field. 
Ichis eaſtle is ſuppoſed to have been one of the forts fre- 
quently. exected by the Romans to keep out the Saxons. 
About a mile from the town, on the banks of the ri- 
ver Itehing is a vaſt pile of earth, which. riſes in the form 
of a cone, from a foundation N eircumference, 
called: Bevis- mount. It is ſuppoſed to have been an an- 
cient; fortification thrown up by the Saxons, under the 


ted command of Bevis, to oppoſe the paſſage of the Danes 


over the Itching, when they lay encamped on the other 
ſide of that tiver. The mouth of the river Itching, 
is not yery broad, hut the tide running up it a — 
way aboye — — forms a kind af bay, juſt un- 
der this remarkable mount z:which being contiguous ta 
an eſtate: belonging to the late earl of Peterborough, his 
lordſhig purchaſed it, and converted it into a kind of 
wilderneſt, cutting various ſpiral walks and labyrinths 
through the, woods and biſhes with which it was covered, 
in ſo pleaſing, but intricate a manner, that it is hardly 


| ſible for a ſtranger to- find his. as His. lordſhip uſed 


frequently to divert himſelf by droping his friends in 
the midſt of this wilderneſs, and, ſtealing away, leave 
them to wander up and down, till they found their way 
gut of it. The mount, like what the poets fabled of 
— ops above, in a kind of fork ; and be- 
tween the two ſpires is a bowling green, or parterre, a- 
dorned with beautiful ſtatues of Ilia marble, brought 
by his lordſhip from Rome. The view towards the river 
is entirely open, and, when the tide. is up, affords a very 
beautiful proſpect. On one ſide of this parterre, declin- 
ing gradually towards the. ſouth, from the top of one of 
the; ſpires'to. the bowling green, is a little vineyard ; and 
on the ſummit of the other ſpire, a beautiful ſummer- 
houſe is erected. It is built in an elegant taſte, and 
bas under it a very good cellar, where his lordſhip kept 
his wines, there heing no good cellarage at his houſe, 
which ſtands near a quarter of a mile from the mount. 
He intended to rebuild; the houſe, and convert all the 
| ground lying between it and the mount into gardens; 
but death, intervened, and terminated at once the deſign 
and his life. The beauty of the improvements which 
his loxd{hip made in this mount, can hardly be conceiv- 
ed. He adorned it with ſtatues, grottoes, and alcoves ; 
and at every bend of the walks, ſomething new and 
unexpected, ſtrikes the eye of the ſpectator. 
On the eaſt ſide, about three miles down the river, 
axe the ruins of the once celebrated Littlely, or Nettle- 
' by-abbey ; the church of which is ſtill fo entire as to have 
| paxt-of the roof ſtanding. It appears to have been very 
| capacious, and built in the form of a croſs ; great part 
of the walls are covered with ivy, many of the ſtems of 
which are remarkably large. Willis, in his hiſtory 


the town,” as well as to the flips trading hither,” as 
that ſupplied by pumps in the place is brackih from the 


of Mitred Abbeys, tells us, that in the year 1704, — 
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dor vas entire, but ſoon aſter pulled down, together 
— reat part of the walls, by a perſon who hat, pur- 
chaſed the property of the abbey. Beſides the church, 
there are {till ſeveral rooms remaining, ſufficient to ſhew 
how "fine an edifice this once was, and which till, 
-though in ruins, exhibits a very venerable appearance. 
Round the whole are large mounds, part of which kept 
up the banks of ' fiſh-ponds, whoſe overflowings were 
conveyed to a fort on the banks of the river, ſuppoſed 
to have been erected as a defence to the abbey. 
This edifice was built in the year 12 39, by Henry III. 
ho placed in it Ciſtertian monks, and dedicated it to 


St. Mary and St. Edward. At the diſſolution, it had an 


abbot and twelve monks, whoſe revenues were valued at 
one hundred pounds, twelve ſhillings and cight-pence 
annum. 


Henry 
banks of the river Itching, About two miles above South- 


ampton, 'and dedicated it to St. Dioniſius, about the 
ear 1124, in which were a prior and nine religious, 


whoſe revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to eighty | 


pounds, eleven ſhillings and fix-pence per annum. 
Having viewed every | | 
neighbourhood of Southampton, we left that place, in 


- 


only regular fortification in this Kingdom. In our road 
thither, we-crofſed the ferries of Itching and Buſſelton, 
and at the latter obferved a man of war of ſixty guns 
then building in private yard: 3 
About three miles beyond the ferry at Buſſelton, is 
Tichfield, a ſmall place, but famous for an abbey built 
by Peter de Rupibus, who having obtained a grant of 
the manor from Henry III. erected this ſtructure for 
Premonſtrantenſtan canons, in the year 1231, and dedi- 
eated it to the Virgin Mary: At the ſuppreſſion, it was 
inhabited by an abbot arid twelve canons, and endowed 
with the yearly revenue of two hundred and forty-nine 
pounds, fixteen fhillings and a penny. Great part of 
the ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and the ſouth front of it 
changed into a modern building. WE: | 
Leaving Tichfield, we paſſed on ts Goſport, a town 
fituated over-againft Portſmouth, on the weſt ſide of the 
harbour, 8 miles from London. is town, 
though on a different ſide of the harbour, and in a dif- 
ferent pariſh, generally goes by the name of Portſmouth, 
being conſidered, with regard to that town, as South- 
wark is with regard to London, except there being no 
bridge to unite them. Boats indeed are continually 
paſſing from one to the other. Goſport is a large town, 
and has a conſiderable trade: it is indeed chiefly inha- 
bited by the officers and ſailors. belonging to the __ 
navy, and their wives; and travellers. alſo generally 
chuſe to lodge here, as every neceſſary of life is much 
cheaper here than at Portſmouth. A noble hoſpital has 
been lately built at Haſler, near this town, for the cure 
of the fick and wounded ſeamen in the ſervice of the 
navy. Here is alſo a free-ſchodl, a weekly market on 
Saturday, and two annual fairs for toys, the firſt held on 
— fourth of May, and the ſecond on the tenth of Oc- 
tober. . a TY . 5 
Portſmouth derives its name from its ſituation at the 
port or mouth of 4 creek that runs up a part of the coaſt, 
which at high-fide is ſurrounded with the ſea, and is 
therefore called Portſea Iſland. It is about fourteen 
miles in circumference, and is joined to the continent b 
a bridge a little above che town. At this bridge there 
was formerly a ſmall caſtle, the ruins of which are {till 
remaining, and a town called Port Peris, which is now 
known by the name of Porcheſter, and was then cloſe 
upon the ſtrand ; but the ſea retiring from Porcheſter, 
many of the inhabitants followed it ; and ſettling below 
Port Peris, built Portſmouth. 
This town is ſeventy-three miles diſtant from London, 
and is a borough, governed by a mayor, aldermen, re- 
corder, bailiff, and common-council. In the reign of 
king Richard the ſecond, the French burnt and, de- 
ſtroyed Portſmouth; but ig recovered ſo much in fix 
mi time, that the inhabitants fitted out a fleet, which 
t the French at ſea, as they were returning to inſult 
the coaſt a ſecond time, and then proceeded to France, 
II 


V. built a priory for black Canons upon the 


un Caſtle, built b king Henry 
thing curious in the town and 


eight feet deep, ravelins, half-moons, &c. 
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entered the river Scine, ſunk ſeveral ſhips, and brought 
off a great booty). | ' 
Portſmouth may be called the Key of England, and is 
the only regular fortification. It was begun by king 
Edward IV. and augmented by kings Henry VII. and 
VIII. and queen Elizabeth was at ſo great an expence 
in improving the works here, that nothing was thought 
wanting to complete them: but king Charles II. added 
very much to their ſtrength, extent, and magnificence, 
and made this one of the principal harbours in the king- 
dom, for laying up the royal navy : he furniſhed it with 
wet and dry docks, 98 rope-yards, and all 
materials for building, repairing, rigging, arming, 
victualling, and completely fitting to ſea ſhips of war of 
all rates. At this place all our fleets of force, and, all 
ſquadrons appointed as convoys to offr trade, home ward 
or outward bound, conſtantly rendezvous, and a thou- 
ſand ſail may ride here in perfect ſecurity. | 
The mouth of this harbour, which is ſcarce ſo broad 
as the river Thames at Weſtminſter, is, upon the 
Portſmouth ſide, . defended by a caſtle called South Sea 
VIIL and ſituated about a 


mile and an half ſouth. of the town. This caftle is forti- 


| in | fied with a good counterſcarp and double moat, with 
order to viſit Portſmouth, the ſtrongeſt, and indeed the 


ravellins, and double paliſades, beſides advanced works 
to cover the place from any approach, where it may be 
practicable; but part of this fort was accidentally blown 
up, and greatly damaged, in Auguſt 1959. Beſides the 


above — it is defended on this ſide by the guns ori 


the platform, ſally- port, and gun-Wharf. The mouth 
of the harbour is, on the Goſport ſide, defended by fout 
forts, and a platform of above twenty great guns, level 
with the water. | 1 
The harbour is capable of receiving the whole navy of 
England; and the. depth of the water fo great, that firſt- 
rates may ride at the loweſt ebb without touching the 
ground: at the ſame time, it is ſheltered from all winds; 
and forms one of the fineſt ports in Europe. 
On the land- ſide, the town is defended by a regular 
fortification, having a glacis, covered way, and 
foſſe, which can, in half an hour, be filled with water 
Within the 
foſſe the wall is fifteen feet in perpendicular height, with 
a double parapet for ſmall arms on the mount, which is 
planned out in baſtions and curtins, the faces of one of 
the former regularly flanking thoſe of the other. | 
- Theſe works have been lately. continued round the 
dock-yard, by which means that amazing magazine of 
nayal ſtores. is ſufficiently ſecured againſt any unex- 
peed attack of an enemy. | 
The dock-yard is as convenient as can be imagined, 


It contains four large docks, each of which is capable 


of receiving two capital ſhips at a time ;- and ſuch is the 
dexterity of the workmen, that five ſhips may be docked 
and cleaned every day, while the ſpring-tides continue, 
which is generally four or five days; fo that twenty or 
twenty-five ſhips may be docked every fortnight. 
Within the dock-yard are dwelling-houſes, with 
ample accommodations for the. commiſſioner, and all 
the ſubordinate officers and maſter-workmen, neceſſary 
for the conſtant ſervice of the navy in this port day and 
night; and the contents of the yards and ftore-houſes 
are laid up in ſuch order, that the workmen can readily 
find any implement, even in the dark. The quantities 
of military and naval ſtores of all kinds that are laid up 
here, are immenſe. The rope-houſe is near a quarter of 
a mile long, and ſome of the cables ſo large, that one 
hundred men are required to work upon them at a time; 
and this labour, though divided among fo many, is, 
notwithſtanding, ſo violent, that the men can work at 
it only four hours in a day. The number of men con- 
tinually employed in the yard is never leſs than a thou- 
ſand. The docks and yards reſemble a diſtinct town, 
and are a kind of marine corporation within themſelves ; 
having alſo a royal academy, where young gentlemen 
are properly educated. to ſerve as officers in the royal 
navy. In one of the rooms of this academy is a very 
fine orrery, made by the late ingenious Mr. Rowley ; 
and a moſt beautiful model of that unfortunate ſhip the 


Victory, which was built here | | 
Ff On 
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On the third of July 1760, a fire broke out in the 
_ dock-yard, which conſumed the rope-houſe, the ſpin- 
ning houſe, the hemp-houſe, and one of the ftore- 
houſes, with ſeveral ſtores, to the value of more than 
wir © mr Om pounds. a 
he ſituation of this town being ſo near the level of 
the ſea, it is full of ditches, which it was found neceſ- 
ſary to cut as drains, and the inhabitants are very liable 
to agues. The ſtreets are generally very . and the 
inns and taverns are, in time of war, perpetually crowded 
with ſeamen and ſoldiers. The church of this town is 
a large and handſome building : a bell at the top of the 
church-tower is rung to give an account of the number 
of ſhips that enter the harbour; and from a watch- 
houſe at the top of the ſteeple, there is a fine proſpect of 
the ſeveral ſhips in the harbour, as well as of thoſe at 
Spithead, a channel between Portſmouth and the Iſle of 
Wight, where ſhips generally ride before they come into 
the harbour, or after they fail out of it, and before they 
put to ſea. The deputy-governor has a beautiful houſe, 
with a neat chapel, and there is a very fine new key, 
called the Gun-wharf, for laying up the eannon. This 
place is, however, in great want of freſh water; and 
though the adjacent country abounds with all forts of 
proviſions, yet the conſumption of them at Portſmouth 
is ſo great, that they are very dear, and fo alſo are lodg- 
ing and firing. It is obſerved, much to the credit of 
the civil and military government of this place, that the 
military does neither corrupt the civil, nor the civil in- 
terrupt the military. : | 
Portſmouth has ſo greatly increaſed, by a continual 
conflux of people hither, within theſe few years, that 
2 ſuburb, called the Common, has been built, and is 
already larger than the town itſelf, and contains a 
greater number of inhabitants. The houſes are alſo 
more elegant, and the ſtreets wider and better laid out. 
At the ſame time, it is independent of the laws of the 
ifon, and not encumbered with the duties and ſer- 
vices of the corporation. * bs 
Portſmouth ſends two members to parliament, has 
two weekly markets, held on Thurſday and Saturday, 
and one annual fair, called the Free Mart. It begins 
on the tenth of Joly, and holds fourteen days. It was 
formerly very greatly frequented by the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country, and large quantities of goods were 
yearly diſpoſed of; but has greatly declined for ſome 


s paſt. 
After having viewed thing curious' in Portſ- 
mouth, we paſſed over to the Iſle of Wight, a place 
long famous, and which we were very deſirous of viewing. 


Account of the IS IR of WIORHT. 


The Ifle of Wight, though only a part of Hampſhire, 
is ſo conſiderable for its trade, *fertility and natural 
. beauties, that it well deſerves a diſtin and particular 
notice. It is of an irregular, elliptical form, and lies ſo 
contiguous to the county of which it is a part, that the 
channel which divides it is in ſome places not two miles 
broad, and in none more than fix or ſeven at high wa- 
ter. It is about four miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, twelve in breadth from north to ſouth, and 
ſixty in circumference, © The whole iſland is divided 
Into twenty-nine pariſhes, in which are four market- 
towns, -four caſtles, about three thouſand five hundred 
houſes, and twenty-ſeven thouſand ſouls. 

The Iſle of Wight was ſubdued by Veſpaſian about 
the year 45, and continued under the Roman govern- 
ment till that people quitted the iſland.” About the 
oor 542, the iſland was ſubdued by Cerdic, the firſt 

ing of the Weſt Saxons. Cerdic gave it to his two 
nephews, Stufe and Withgar, who put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword, and peopled it with their followers, 
the Jutes and Saxons. The iſland continued ſubject to 
the Weſt Saxons till about the year 650, when it was 
ſubdued by Wulphur, king of the Mercians, who, after 
converting Adelwalch, king of the South Saxons, whom 
he had taken priſoner, to chriſtianity, he gave him the 
Ile of Wight. But Adelwalch id not long enjoy it; 
for in the year 685, it was invaded by Ceadwalla, king 
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then failed to Normandy, whither he had before ſent 


landed here with ſome Flemiſh 


ther-in-law, lord of the Ifle of Wight, which grant was 


been allowed, that the annual produce of corn is ſuffi- 


to twelve. The traveller, therefore, in theſe parts, will 


| bred vaſt numbers of ſheep, which afford excellent. 


— 


of the Weſt Saxons, who killed Adelwalch in battle, 
and this unhappy iſland ſuffered all the miſeries of de- 
vaſtation, In the.year 1012, king Etheldred was driven 
by Swain, king of Denmark, into this iſland, where he 
ſpent great part of the winter with a ſmall retinue, and 


his queen, and his two ſons, Alfred and Edward. Has 
rold, brother to Toſti, and ſon to the earl Godwin, 
b pirates, but retired, 
after raiſing heavy contributions on the inhabitants. 
Soon after William the Norman had conquered Eng- 
land, William Fitz-Oſborne, then marſhal of the king- 
dom, reduced this iſland; and was the firlt Jord of it 
after the conqueſt, It has ſuffered more- than once 
from invaſions by the French, who, in the reign of 
Richard IT. burat ſome towns and villages, . and be- * 
ſieged Cariſbrooke- caſtle; but Sir Hugh "Fyrrel, then 
governor of the iſland, fogeed them to raiſe the fi 

and content themſelves with one thouſand marks of 
ſilver, which they bad raiſed upon the inhabitants, by 
way of contribution. About the year 140g, a thouſand 
French landed on the iſland, and ſeized a conſiderable - 
number of cattle ; but as they were driving them to 
their ſhips, the iſlanders fell upon them, killed two 
hundred, drove the reſt to their ſhips, and recoyered 
their cattle. Henry VI. erected the Ifle of Wight into 
a kingdom ; for he not only gave it to his favourite, 
Henry de Beauchamp, whom he had created firſt carl of 
England, and then duke of Warwick, with precedency 
before all other dukes, except Norfolk, but crowned 
him king of the iſlands of Wight, Jerſey, and Guernſey, 
with his own hands. Theſe iſles did not, however, 
long enjoy their regal title; for Henry de Beauchamp 
dying without iſſue, they again reverted to the crown; 
and Edward IV. made Edward lord Woodville, his fa- 


confirmed by Henry VII. but Woodville being diſ- 
dee. at the king's refuſing him leave to go to the aſ- 
iſtance of the duke of Bretagne, withdrew. privately to 
this iſland, raiſed four hundred men there, and ſailed 
with them to Bretagne, where he was ſlain, with moſt 
of his men, at the battle of St. Aubin. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. two thouſand French landed here, but 
were ſoon repulſed with great loſs; which ſo enraged the 
F mech Ling, that he embarked an army to, reduce the 
whole iſland ; but hearing his troops were like to be 
oppoſed by an equal number, he gave over all attempts 
of this kind, as his ſucceſſors have done ever fince. 
The r of this iſland, a poſt of the higheſt 
truſt and honour, is always given to ſome perſon ſkilled 
in military or maritime affairs, or to one of the firſt 
rank. e has under him all the governors of the 
forts and caſtles in the whole iſland, where there. is al- 
ways one regiment in garriſon, and ſometimes more. 
n eccleſiaſtical affairs, it is ſubje& to the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of Wincheſter ; and in civil, to that of the 
county of Southampton. 4 5 
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Ain, 8011, and PRODUCE. 


The air of this iſland is univerſally eſteemed. to be as 
pure and healthful as any in the kingdom ; and the ſoil 
is ſo fruitful in its nature, and fo ſkilfully and induſtri- 
ouſly managed by the huſbandmen, that it has long ſince, 


cient for the inhabitants ſeven and fo greatly 
have their arable lands been improved of late, that, in 
the opinion of many, the proportion at preſent is as one 


not be diſappointed, if he expects to be entertained with 
the richeſt profuſion of plenty, covering and adorning 
the face of nature; and, at the ſame time, he is agree- 
ably preſented with ſome of the fineſt and moſt extenſive 
proſpects of land and water which the eye can be regaled 
with. Through the middle part of the iſland, from 
eaſt to weſt, there runs a continued ridge of ſpacious 
downs. The interior parts of theſe contain inexhauſtible 
mines of chalk or _ which is of infinite ſervice to 
enrich and improve their lands. Upon the ſurface are 
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on both ſides at once. The proſpect to the South 
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wor : but being little of it manufactured here, it is moſt-.| aſſured us there were never more than three di | 

plate up — the merchants and exported in the fleece of birds, two of which are large, about the ſize of aduck; 


| thing parts of England. In paſſing along theſe | and the other ſmall, ſome what leſs than a pigeon; and 
3 — 2 delightful view of the ſea, the leſſer 2 were there all the year round; but the 


iff 


is | two largeſt went and came at ſtated times, as above re- 


3 ried by the opening of new vales, meadows, lated: theſe lay eggs of an unuſual ſize, nearly as big as 
aug ane ; * on * north and north-eaſt, | that of a gooſe, which the people of that part of the iſland 
delides woods and fields which vary the proſpect on the | eat; but they are no ſuch fine coloured fowl, as they are 
ifland itſelf, you ſee Spithead, the towns of Portſmouth) | uſually repreſented : we ſaw ſeveral of them, but none 
Sauthampton, Lymington, &c. on the oppoſite ſhore. more variegated than a common mallard or drake; 

In ſhort, the lover of the beauties of creation will here | The village or pariſh of Freſh-W ater is alſo remark- 


1 


ture in her beſt attire. 


1 th the higheſt entertainment, and the landſcape able for a curious filver-like ſand, of which great quan- 
—_— might both enrich his imagination and copy na- | tities are dug and ſent to London, Briſtol, and other places 


to make the finer ſort of glaſs wares. Upon this coaſt 


lor i oaſt which encompaſſes this iſland deſtitute are alſo found copperas ſtones, of a good quality, and 
of 1055 hee lg natural curioſities. Here is excellent | in ſuch plenty, that veſſels are often freighted with them 
fiſhing of various kinds, particularly for mullets, baſe, &c. | to London. There are likewiſe beautiful ſhells and ſea- 
Though the method of uſing trawls, which of late years weeds, of the moſt curious ramification and colouring we | 
has prevailed, is no ſmall diminution of their plenty, it | have ever ſeen, 


being found by experience to deſtroy the ſpawn. But 
hell fiſh, jeg lobſters, crabs, prawns, &c. are taken 


in the greateſt plenty and excellence. 


Crry, Borovcns, Market Towss, Sc. 


Theextremities of the land, eſpecially on the ſouthern Newport, the capital, is ſeated on a riſin ground near 
coaſt, are for the moſt part a natural fortification of rocks | the centre of the whole iſland ; and to make it the more 
and cliffs. There is only one place called Sandown, on] convenient for commercial affairs, it has the navigable 


enemy, and this is ſtrongly fortified by art, and garriſon 


| the S. E. part, which lies open to the incurſions of an | river Medina running cloſe to its ſkirts, and emptying 


& | itſelf into the ſea at four or five miles diſtance, at the har- 


ed with ſoldiers. The moſt remarkable of theſe cliffs bour of Cowes. At this port there is a cuſtom-houſe, at 
are two; one of them an erect wall of rocky ſtone, which | which many Carolina and Palatine ſhips uſ ually clear: 
extends to ſome miles in length, is of a vaſt height and In this river are taken abundance of flat fiſh, and great 
ſurpriſing regularity, conſidering it as a work of nature, | quantities of the fatteſt and beſt flavoured oyſters in the 


and of a ſpecies wherein regularity for the moſt part i 


as little to be found as it is wanted. It has, therefore, 


kingdom. — The air of Newport is lightſome and plea- 
ſant; and though the town is ſituated upon a gentle and 


very much the appearance of an old rampart, or caſtle | agreeable. eminence, yet it is ſo ſheltered by the hills 
wall, and as you view ita great way ork in aſtraight | which encompaſs it at about a mile diſtance, that the 


line as to length, and riſing to its lofty height in a per 


- | cold is ſeldom felt to a degree of ſeverity common to 


pendicular direction, you would almoſt imagine it to be | moſt other places. The ſtreets are ſpacious, clean, and 


the off-ſpring of human labour in ſome ancient indefari- | conſequently ſweet. Theſe were at firſt evidently laid 
gene age. What is further remarkable as to this cliff is, out upon a regular plan, conſiſting chiefly of three long 


at it is at leaſt half a mile from the water's fide, and | ones, extending from eaſt to weſt, and as many croflinj | 
the intermediate land is as fine, level, and pleaſant a tract | them at right angles. They have been lately new pitch 


as any in the whole iſland. | 


at à great expence; the foot-way on each {ide being ele- 


The other cliffs, which are among the more remark- | gantly paved and poſted off, which affords a very hand- 
able, are called Freſh Water cliffs, from a village of that | ſome appearance, beſides the pleaſure of excellent walks 


name in the neighbourhood. They are prodigious pro- 


ing. The buildings, though few of them grand, are neat 


montories of chalk, of which we before noted the hilly | and handſome, ſo that not many places, we believe, are 
parts of this iſland are compoſed. They riſe to a ſtu- | more frequently viſited by ſtrangers, or with greater 
penduous height, and are the extreme boundaries of the | ſatisfaction. 8 | 

ſhore on that coaſt which lies neareſt to the weſt on the | Here are two weekly markets held on Wedneſday and 
ſouthern ſide. But what makes them to be one of the | Saturday, though only that on Saturdays is worthy of no- 
greateſt curioſites in theſe parts, are the great number of | tice. The great number of waggons, drawn by 3 
exotic birds which annually, reſort to theſe cliffs to lay | teams of horſes, which are ſeen at this market, muſt needs 
their eggs, hatch, and breed up their young. They are | attract the obſervation of a ſtranger. There are ſaid to 
various both in colour and ſpecies, and are differently ſiz- | be two hundred of theſe of a day, all laden with corn for 
ed from the bigneſs of a pheaſant to, perhaps, little-more | this market, and which of courſe, 1 to their uſual 


than a pigeon. At the firing of a gun, (a thing fre- 


lading, muſt contain fourteen or fifteen hundred quar- 


Ken done by ſuch as go off in boats to view them) | ters of grain. Mot of this is bought up by the merchants 
ey fly round and over you in great numbers. Their] and their agents, for foreign markets, ſo that in the laſt 
food is fiſh, which they are incellanely flying off to pro- year near 1 thouſand quarters were exported from 


cure for themſelves and their young. The time of their | Cowes only. 


great deal indeed, both of their barl 


coming (no- body knows from whence) is the latter end and wheat is manufactured amongſt themſelves, and ſent 


of March, or the beginning of April, and when their 
young arc able to undertake the migration, which is ſome 


abroad in flour, malt, and biſcuit, for the navy, &c. 
Though in ſome articles this manufacture has greatly di- 


time in 7 they all take their flight, and you fee no more | miniſhed of late years, ſince the government have cauſed 
t 


of them til 
ler the ſake of an advantage which they make by takin 
theſe birds, deſcend for that purpoſe by a rope faſten 


he following ſeaſon. The country people, | mills and ovens to be erected for naval ſervices. 


Here is alſo expoſed to ſale in this market, a large and 
pleaſant ſample of the various other productions of this 


to an iron bar which is driven into the ground on the | fertile ſpot Their poultry and butter, in particular, are 
top of the cliff. Their method is to beat them 'down | ſo plentiful and good, that great quantities of both are 


with a ſhort ſtick as they fly. in and out; and we were 
told, that a dozen of them will commonly yield a pound 
of feathers of a very delicate ſoftneſs, the price of which 
to the merchant is eight pence, and their carcaſſes they 
ſel] to the fiſhermen tor ſixpence the dozen, to bait their 
erab- pots. And it was added further, that ſome of theſe 
peaſants have been ſo. dextrous as to take five or fix do- 
zen in a day: a conſiderable temptation to this-adven- 
trous work, We, viſited this place on account of the 
birds; and to get the better information, we conſulted 

farmer, whoſe houſe is got a mile from the place ; he 


weekly bought up for the ſupply of Portſmouth, &c. and 
of the latter much 4s barreiled for the winter conſumption, 
and exported to very diftant parts. The rural inhabi- 
tants, which reſort in great numbers to the markets for 
buſineſs, are of a remarkably ſound and healthy complex- 
ion; and the fair ſex are deſervedly eſteemed as ſome 
of the moſt beautiful of their ſpecies. 
Newport ſends two members to parliament; and be- 
ſides the two weekly markets already mentioned, has an 
annual fair on Whitſun Monday, for horſes and toys. 
About a mile to the weſtward of this town ſtands 
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and ſome other accounts, particularly its being famous 


 fince which time, it has never recovered itſelf. 
Church is dedicated to St. Mays, and was given by Wil- 
nam Fitz Oſborn, earb of 1 


112 


Catiſbrooke caſtle, which is ſeated upon a very exalted: 


Eminence overlooking a village of the ſame name. This 


was once a conſiderable fortreſs, and is ſaid to have been 
built by Whitgar, a favourite of Cerdic, king of the 
"Weſt 


axons, to whom he gave the iſland after having 
ſubdued it, as was before noted. It was afterwards im- 


proved by Richard de Rivers, earl of Devon, in the reign 


'of Henry I. and repaired by 22 Elizabeth; but it is 
Tow fallen into great decay. Though the hill upon which 
"he caſtle ſtands bas few to exceed it for height in the 
ifland, yet it is plentifully ſupphed with water, than 


which there is none better. It is drawn up from a well 


of ſeventy-two yards deep, by the labour of an aſo, 
Which runs in a wheel for that purpoſe. Upon theſe, 


for the retention of ſtate priſoners, this fortreſs is ſtill 
viſited by rangers, as a, piece of antiquity well worth 


their notice. 


Among the ſtate priſoners that have been impriſoned 
in this caſtle, was the unfortunate king Charles I. who 
was confined here eight months by colonet Hamond, 
then governor of Cariſbrooke - caſtle for the parliament ; # 
and To ſtill ſhew the window through which that 
prince endeavoured to make his eſcape. <4 +» pt 
Near the Cariſbrooke-caftle- is a village of, the ſame 
name, and was a conſiderable town when Cadwalla took 
the ifland, and put all the inhabitants to the wang 

he 


reford, and nephew to 
William the Conqueror, to the abbey of Lyre in Nor- 
mandy, upon. which a prior and . black monks, 
from that foreign monaſtery, were ſettled here. 
At Arreton, a villa of hn three miles ſouth-eaſt- of 
Newport, Baldwin de Kedveriis, afterwards. earl of De- 
von, built, in the year 1132, an abbey of Ciſtertian 


monks, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. This 
monaſtery continued till the general ſuppreſſion, when 
its annual revenues were valued at one hundred and thir- 
- ty-four pounds, three ſhillings and eleven- pence. : 


. © Cowes is the name of two conſiderable towns fityated. 
at the mouth of the river running by Newport, and di- 
ſtinguithed by the „ e Eaſt and Weſt, from the 
ſituations being on different ſides of the river. That on 
the weſt fide, and thence called Weſt Cowes, is by much 
the largeſt place, and has the moſt trade of any in the 
iand. Here are two caſtles, built by Henry VIII. to 
defend the entrance of the river: that on the eaſt ſide 
f the river has been long neglected; but that on the weſt 
de has a garriſon, CET he Span of the deputy- 
O 50 the iſland. _ 


The ports of Eat and Weſt Cowes were in a flouriſh- 


ing condition while the heavy duties on goods imported 


from the American colonies were continued; for then 


the ſhips from Virginia and the Weſt Indies uſed to 


land their cargoes here, and after re-ſhipping them, 
proceed on their voyage to Holland, Hamburgh, and 


other markets; by which means they were entitled to 


_ . draw back of the greater part of thoſe heavy-impaſts. 


Here alſo the maſters of  merchant-ſhips are ' furniſhed 
with money for bills; and here the outward-bound ſhips 
are ſupplied with freſh proviſions and ſtores. Several 
reputable merchants reſide here, where many elegant 
houſes have been built within theſe ſixty years paſt ; 
but the ſituation is low, and on that account not 
reckoned ſo healthy as the higher parts of the iſland. 

e church at Weſt Cowes is only a chapel of eaſe. to 
Northwood, a ſmall place about a mile to the ſouthward: 
of Cowes. e e e ur lu 
At Burton, near Eaſt Cowes, there was, as early as 


the reign of -Edward 1. a priory of 1 canons of the 


order of St. Auftin, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It 


conſiſted of ſeveral chapla ins, under the government of 
b RT Ip who, in the. nineteenth. year of the 


reign of Henry VI. gave away the eſtate of the priory to 
St. Mary's college in Wincheſter, rtr. 
8 or Newtown, is à ſmall borough, ſituated 
at che Head of a little erent. - about five miles ſouth-eaſt 


of Weſt Cowes, It has ſent members to parliament ever 


 figce the reign of queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a 
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| Here is a market on Friday, and a” 


| 


q 


| annual fairs, viz. the twenty-ſecond of June, and the 


is governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, 


mayor and burgeſſes; but is a very inconſiderable place, 
though it has a convenient harbour. 8 

At Marvel, in the neighbourhood of Newtown, a 
college for four prieſts was founded by Henry de Blois, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, -and augmented by Peter Roch, 
and Henry Woodlock, two of his ſucceſſors in that ſee; 
and in the park near this place; is ſtill a church, in which 
was a Chauntry at the diſſolution of religious houſes. 

Yarmouth 1s another borough-town, and conſiderably 
larger than Newtown. It is ſituated near the mouth of 
acreek on the weſt fide of the iſland, four miles from 
Newtown. It was incorporated by king James I. and 
and common-councilmen. It is defended by a caſtle, 
which, with the caſtles of Sharpnore and'Hurſt, forms a 
triangle. The works are kept in repair, and there is 
always a garriſon here. The houſes are handſome, and 
moſt of them built of free-ftone. It is often called South 
Yarmouth, to diſtinguiſh it from Great Yarmouth in 
Norfolk. This/town ſent members to parliament in the 
twenty third year of Edward J. but not afterwards, till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, hen the privilege was 
bee wy has continued ever ſince. The members 
are choſen the: corporation and burgeſſes, who are 
about fifty in number, 3 the mayor. 
| fair, on the 
twenty fifth of July, for toys. = a 

„About two miles to the weſtward of * Yarmouth, is 

Sharpnore- caſtle. It ſtands directly oppoſite to Hurſt- 
caſtle in Hampfnire, and about two miles to the eaſt- 
ward of the Needle-cliffs. This taſtle' Bas alſo a gar- 
Hann 8 
At Appledurcomb, near the ſouth: coaſt of the iſland, 
there was a cell of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to 
the abbey of St. Mary's de Montiſburgh, in Normandy. 
It as founded about the end of the reign of Henry II. 
by Iſabella de Fortibus, and was diſſolved, with the reſt 
of the alien priories, by Henry V. And at Godfhill, a 
little to the north of /Appledurcomb, there is a church, 
which was early appropriated to the abbey of Lyre in 
—- ! 8 

About five miles to the eaſtward of Appledurcomb, is 
Sandown=caftie,. one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the 
whole iſland, and has always a garriſon, with a gover- 
nor, captain, and thirty wardens, beſides gunners. It 
ſtands at the north extremity of Sandown- bay, the on! 
place where it is poſſible to land in this part of the iſland. 

St. Helen's is a ſmall place, about three miles to the 
northward of Sandown- caſtle, and remarkable for a ſpa- 
cious road before it, where large fleets often come to an 
anchor. The village of St. Helens ſtands on the north 
ſide of an arm of the ſea, which here runs up a conſi- 
derable way into the land. Here was formerly an alien 
priory. of Cluniac monks, but diffolyed, with the reſt of 
foreign monaſteries, by Henry V. | 

Having made a tour of the Ile of Wight, and viewed 
every thing curious in that delightſul ſpot, we again em- 
barked at Cowes, and after a few hours, landed at 
Portſmouth. © "7: ET | 

Continuing our journey. to the eaſtward, we paſſed 
through Havant, a neat 'market-town, nine miles from 
Portſmouth. The road leading from Portſmouth to 
Chicheſter, and which runs through Havant, is lately 
made a turnpike-road : we wiſh we could ſay it was any 
thing better for-the alteration ; but all the improvements 
we obſerved,” were the gates erected for receiving the 
„ 0 7 7 | 

"Havant has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 


eleventh of October, both for toys, 

About a mile from Havant, on the ſouth ſide of the 
road, are the remains of a famous caſtle, formerly be- 
longing to the earls of Surry. One of the towers is ſtill 
ſtanding, - together with ſome part of the walls, now 
,overgrown with ivy. Part of the moat alfo which en- 
compaſſed this caſtle, is fill viſible. A farm-houſe is 
built out of the ruins, and on the ſite of the ancient 
manſion; and near it is the pariſh-church, a. very low 
and mean edifice, but frequented by a large congre- 
gation.. | - NS nr The 
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From the point oppoſite to Hurſt-caftle, to the Needle 
cliffs, the ſhore is full of rocks, and therefore dangerous 


4 * 0 mites from Havant, and on the road to Chi- 
cheſter is Emſworth, a very flouriſhing ſea-port town, 


fituated at the head of one o hy fo — of — — 
re three ſhip-wrights yards, where a great 
haven; eg 8 — and fifty to 


aſtir.g veſſels, from an 
— =o wow dh are continually building. his 
townchas increaſed prodigiouſly within theſe twenty or 
thirty years paſt, and there are now near eighty ſail of 
coaſting veſſels belonging to it. Here are alſo two large 
water-mills for grinding corn, great quantities of flour 
being ſent from hence to London, Briſtol, Ireland, and 
other markets in theſe kingdoms. It has no market, 
but two annual fairs, the firit held on Eaſter Monday, 


and the ſecond on the cighteenth of July, both for toys. 
Remarks on the Ssa-CoasTs of Hampſhire. 


The ſea-coaſts, which terminate the main land of 
Hampſhire to the ſouth, have nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept a bank of ſand ſtretching all along the ſhore from 
Hurſt-caſtle to Calſhot-caſtle, at the mouth of South- 
amptun-water. This bank is about a mile in breadth, 
and the greater part of it is dry at low water. 
Two miles to the ſouthward of Calſhot-caſtle, and 

ar the middle: of the channel between the main land 
and the Iſle of Wight, is a ſhoal calleu the Bramble; on 
which..there is not above three . at 1ow water; care 
muſt therefore be taken to avoid this bank in paſſing up 


d the channel. e 
N. A S. S. E. from the Bramble, is another ſand- 


bank, called the Middle, on the ſhoaleſt part of which 
there is not more than three feet at low water; and muſt 
therefore, like the former, be carefully avoided. 

About two miles to the weſtward of Portſmouth har- 
bour, is a village called Stoke, before which is a fine 
road, called Stokes-bay, where ſhips often ride. The 
water is from three to feven fathoms deep, and the bot- 
tom very good anchor-ground, being an ouzy ſand. 

A little to the northward of Gilkicker, a ſea- mark 
erected on the weſtern point of Portſmouth harbour, a 
ſand-bank, called the Spit, ſtretches off a mile from the 
ſhore, which obliges all ſhips going into Portſmouth 
harbour to paſs near South Sea caſtle, the channel lying 
within half a mile of it. 28 

From South Sea caſtle, a large ſand ftretches all along 
the ſhore for near two miles to the eaſtward, and to the 
diſtance of two miles and a half from the ſhore. It is 
called the Horſe; and on the ſouthern extremity of it a 
large buoy is placed, that ſhips may avoid it as they paſs 


along the channel leading to Spithead. The depth of | 
Ba three to ten feet at low | 


the water on this ſand is feet al 
water, Several ſhips have been loſt on this ſand; the 
eaſtern point of which, called the Dean, forms the 
weſtern bank of the channel leading to Langſtone- 
haven, The eaſt fide of the above channel is formed 
by another ſand-bank, called the Walſener, patt of 
which is dry at low water. 

From hence to the mouth of Chicheſter harbour, 
which terminates Hampſhire to the eaſtward, is one of 
the fineſt beaches, compoſed of. pebbles, ſand and ſhells, 
any where to be ſeen; and at the foot of it a ſand-bank, 
ſtretching off about half a mile into the ſea. Part of 
this ſand-bank is dry at low water. 

We now come to deſcribe the ſea-coaſts round the 
Ile of Wight; and ſhall begin at a ſhoal called No- 
man's-land, which lies at the north-eaſt corner of the 


iſland, This bank, which is dry at low water, forms 


the ſouthern ſhore of the channel leading to Spithead. 
At the north-eaſt point of this bank is a buoy, near op- 
poſite to that placed on the Horſe; the e which is 
here but little more than a mile in breadth, running be- 
tween them. This bank extends above five miles in 
length, to a place called Fiſh-houſe, where it is termi- 
nated by a creek running up a conſiderable diſtance into 
the iſland, 

A ſmall ledge of rocks lies along the ſhore near the 
eaſtern point of Cowes harbour ; but they are dry at low 


water, and fo very near the land, that no danger can be 
apprehended, | 


11 


* 


12 
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to ſhips when they come too near the land. 
The channel to the weſtward of Hurſt- eaſtle is bounded 
on the ſouth by the Needle- cliffs, and to the northward - 
by a bank of pebble-ſtones, called the Shingles. This 
channel is ſomething leſs than a mile in breadth, and the 
bank is dry at low water. c EL (82 4 
All the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland from the Needle- 
clifts to Sandown-bay, is bounded by prodigious rocky 
precipices ; but in northerly winds, Freſhwater-bay is an 
excellent road, though the utmoſt care is n to 
avoid it when the winds are ſoutherly, - * 
Mention has been already made of landing upon almoſt 
any of the ſouthern coaſts on the Iſle of Wight, which 
is indeed very often fatal to ſailors; particularly in one 


part of it, called Chale Bay, where there is ſuch an 


eddy, as renders it extremely difficult, when a lee-ſhore, 
to keep an offing ſufficient to avoid the danger. At the 
ſame time, it gives us pain to remark, that the country- 
people, of the meaner ſort, have for many years been 
too juſtly accuſed of making a barbarous advantage of 
theſe misfortunes, plundering and carrying off the ef- 
fects of the unfortunate ſutferers_in.a moſt unjuſt and 
infamous manner. But this ſavage practice has been 
lately very much ſuppreſſed ; and it is hoped, for the 
honour of humanity, will. be ſoon totally aboliſhed. 

To the eaſtward of Chale Bay is a very lofty head- 
land, called Dunoſe, which is viſible at a great diſtance. 
The whole ſhore is bordered with rocks, without a ſingle 
road for ſhips, before we come to Sandown-bay, where 
there is good riding for ſhips in weſterly winds; the 
water being from two to ſeven fathoms deep, and the 
bottom an ouzy ſand. | 

A little. to the north-eaſt of Sandown-bay, is a very 
remarkable . head-land, called White-cliff. Swan-cliff, 
and Beacon-cliff, The two former are owing to its ap- 
pearance, being a hill of chalk, riſing nearly in a per- 
pendicular direction from the ſea, to an amazing 
height ;. and the latter to a beacon, formerly erect 
on its ſummit. | | | 

About three miles to the northward of White-cliff, 
is Bembridge Point, before which is a prodigious ledge 
of rocks, called the Mixon. This ledge extends near 
a mile from the ſhore, which muſt therefore be here 
carefully avoided. 

| Bembeidge Point forms the ſouthern extremity of St. 
Helens road, the northern being the Horſe, and No- 
man's-land, already deſcribed. 


Curious PLanTs found in Hampſhire, 


Bird's-foot;_ Ornithripus, found plentifully in the 


heaths near Petersfield. 


Monks Rhabarb, Ramex, found in the fields near 
Rumſey. 
Common broad-leaved Liverwort, Lichen petræus lati- 


folius, frve hepatica fontana, C. B. found in ſeveral 


parts of the New Foreſt, between Rumſey and Chriſt- 
church. | 
Sea Scurvy-graſs, Cochlearia, found plentifully on the 


ſea-ſhore near , 7 Bury 

Buglaſs, Anchuſa, found on the ſides of the hills 
near Petersfield. 

Sweet Cane, Calamus aromaticus, found in many of 
the brooks near Wincheſter. 

Sun-dew, Ros Solis, found in the meadows lying 
along the banks of the Itching. 

Round-leaved Marſh St. Peter's-wort, Aſcyrum - 


pinum paluſtre villoſum, Ray, found near the borders 


of ſprings, chiefly near Aylsford. 

Butter-wort, with a ſmall fleſh-coloured flower, 
Pinguicula flare minare carneo, Ray, found in a boggy 
ground near Lindhurſt, in the New Foreſt. 

Samphire, Crithmum, ſeu Faniculum marinum, Ray, 
found among the rocks, particularly on the ſides of 


| White-cliff, in the Iſle of Wight. 


Water-mint with a ſpicy ſmell, Mentha arvenſis uer- 
ticillata folio rotundiore odore aromatico, Ray, found under 
the hedges near Whitchurch. 

Gg Marſh 
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Marſh, Aſparagus, or Sperage, Aſparagus palyri 
Ger, found on ſeveral of the cli 3 in Yer Ie © Wight. 


„Small Sea-crane's Bill, Geranium puſillum maritimum 


ſapinum botanice folio, Ray, found on the ſhores near 
Emſworth. 1 a 
Tender ivy-leaved Bell- flower, Campanula paluftre 
larie foliis, Ger. found on the ſides of the river 
eſe, near Rumſey. IS IE HEE I + 
_ Verticulate Knot-graſs, with thyme-like leaves, Po- 
lygonum ſerpyllifolium verticulatum, Ray, found in the 
watery ES near Bedhampton | — 
. Hairy Kidney-wort, Catyleden hirſuta, Ray, found 
— . 1 
_ Wood- „ &. 0. ie, ſeu ſcorodania, ? - roun 
in ſeveral — of the New F ok | iq 
The Engliſh Sea-peaſe, Piſum maritimum angelicum, 


| Kay, found on the beach near Hurſt-caſtle. 


Smooth-leaved Rupture-wort, raw abs, day, 
d in plenty on the beach near Freſhwater, in 
11 77 log Sea-holl Eryngium marinum, Ray 
or E.  marinum, . £ 
found on the bench ned: — in the Iſle o 
1 t; ' _ : ; 2 31 | | 
Wood-ſorrel, Acetoſellum, found in the woods near 


< Antique ique Coins fourd | ix Hampſhire. 
7 great variety of coins have been found in this 


1 of the Remake A very eonſiderable 
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| þ- 04g were up at Wiachefter about the year 
1621. In ſeveral parts about Southampton, R 
coins have alſo been found, eſpecially about the ruins of 
the Roman city called Cauſentum, in the neighbour. 
hood of that town. At Porchefter, near Port mouth, 
alſo Roman coins have been found; a ſufficient indica. 
tion that the Romans once po that caſtle, the 
works of which are ſtill entire. At Silcheſter, 121 
quantities of Roman coins have been, and are ſtill daily 
found. Coins have alſo been found near all the Roman 
bro s we have mentioned in their proper places. But 
the Roman are not the only antique coins that have 
been found in this county; Geral Bruck by the Bri. 
tons, Saxons, and Danes, have alſo been Gund h 
—_— Silcheſter, Wincheſter, Southampton, R 
bridge, Rumſey, Wherwell, at Newport in the Ifle of 
Wight; and ſeveral other parts of Hampſhitey 


a» 


Mzunzus of PARLIAMENT fer Hamplhiee, 


This county ſends twenty-ſix members to parliameng, 
two knights of the ſhire for the county, two — 
Wincheſter, and two burgeſſes for each of the followi 
corporations; Southampton, Portſmouth, Newport, 
Varmouth, Newton, Lymington, Chriſt- church, An» 
dover, Whitchurch, Petersficld, and Stockbridge, 
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45H E. county, of Sullex, or, as the arigirial name 
| -L.5 lich the preſent is formed by corruption, 
which implied, the c of the South Saxons, is bound- 
<40n the welt by Hampſhire; on the north by Surry; on 
the caſt by Kent; and on the ſouth by the Britiſh Chan- 
nel. It is abour ſixty-nine miles in length, twenty · nine 
in breadth, and one hundred and oo in circumference, 
and contains one thouſand four hundred and ſixteen ſquare 
miles. It is divided into T which has each its 
ticular caſtle, river, and ITE! J and 1s ſubdivided in- 
to ſixty- five hundreds, containing three bundred and 
twelve pariſhes, one hundred a PING vicara 
one city, cighteen maxket towns, one ouſand and ſixty 
villages, hamlets and chapelries, about twenty-one thou- 
ſand five. hundred and thirty-ſeven houſes, and twelve 
thouſand nine hundred fouls. Cuckfield, a market town 


you the middle of the county is forty miles S. W. of 


ur oe ee 

The prineipat rivers in this county are the Arun, the 
Adur, the Ouſe, and the Rother. 

The Arun riſes in St. Leonard's foreſt near Horſham, 
a borough town'of this county, and running a few miles 
weſtward, turns due ſouth, and paſſing near Arundel, 
another borough town, falls into the Engliſh channel, at 
a place called Little Hampton, about three miles to the 
ſouth of Arundel. : ; f 

The Adur, ſometimes called the Beeding, riſes alſo in 
St. Leonard's foreſt, and running almoſt parallel to the 
Arun, paſſes firſt by Stening, and afterwards by Bramber, 
two boroughs, from the latter has obtained the name 
of Bramber waters. After leaving the above towns, it 
continues its courſe in a ſouthern direction to New Shore- 
ham, another borough town ; where it turns to the eaſt, 
and falls into the Britiſh channel about three miles below | 
Shoreham. 

The Ouſe is formed chiefly of two branches, one ri- | 
ſing in the foreſt of St. Leonard, near the ſource of the 
Adur, and the other in the foreſt of Worth, north of 
Cuckheld, Theſe two ftreams unite near Braghill, and 
rontinue their courſe in a ſouth-eaſt direction to Newyck, 


th. 


where the river bends to the ſouth, and in that direction, 


after being encreaſed by ſeveral rivulets, paſſes by Lewis, 
a very conſiderable borough town, and falling into the 
Britſh channel, forms a harbour called New-haven, 
about e miles below Lewis. =_ | 
The Rother riſes at *Rotherfield, near the foreſt of 
Downe; and running eaſtward divides itſelf into two 
ſtreams, upon the borders of Kent, and uniting again 
forms an and called Oxney Iſland, and falls into the 
Britth channel near Rye, one of the Cinque ports. 
Heſides the above there are ſeveral leſs conſiderable rivers 
in this county, particularly the Lavant, the Cuckmeer, 
the Aſhburn, and the Auſten, all which, as well as the | 
rivers whoſe courſes have been deſcribed, are confined 
within the limits of Suſſex ; but are too ſmall to merit a 


Remar ti on the Ix AU NAvIGATION of Suſſex. 


The harbour of Chicheſter is ſufficiently capacious to 
contain the whole navy of England; but a bar 
acroſs the mouth of it in ſuch a manner as to render the 
entrance very dangerous; nor is there water enough for 
a large ſhip, but at high-water on a ſpring tide: nor is 
this all, the bar is not fixed, but ſhifts with every ſtorm, 
and often with.every tide, ſo that only perfons who refide 
upon the ſpot are capable of carrying in and out of this 
barbour, It is however pretty much frequented by veſſels 


* 


8 E % 


trading to and from Chichefter, Emſworth, Boſham; and 
other places ſituated near it. | * 
About ten miles to the eaſtward of Chicheſter; is Sid- 
dleſam haven, which veſſels enter with the tide, there 
being ſo little water when the tide is out; that the mouth 
of the harbour may be forded. | ; / 
Nine miles farther'to the eaſtward is the village of Lit- 
tle Hampton, built at the mouth of the-Arun. Here 
was formerly a very good harbour, called Arundel Port 
or the harbour of Little Hampton, capable of receiving 
ſhips and veſſels of confiderable burden; but a beach 
ing thrown up by the fea, it was quite choaked up; a 
the navigation fo greatly obſtructed, that the harbour was 
rendered in a manner uſeleſs, To remove this obſtruc- 


tion, an act paſſed in the year 1 33z for erecting bien ; 
an 


cutting a canal through the beach, erecting locks, 
other works nece 
from being choaked up by the ſea, This a& has accord- 


ingly been carried into execution ; and the harbour is now 
capable of receiving ſhips of confiderable burden. Bargey 
go up to Agron a ſmall town twelye miles from t 


works at the mouth of the river; and veſſels of a hun 


tons as high as the key at Arundel. >, 


One great advantage to the county from this river iy 
the ſhipping off great quantities of large ti.aber, whic 
is carried to the royal docks at Portſmouth, Chatham, 
Woolwich and Deptford, and ſome of it even to Pli- 
mouth. The timber ſhipped off here is eſteemed the 
beſt and largeſt brought from any part of England: great 
quantities of knee-timber is alto exported from hence; 
a commodity of the utmoſt conſequence in ſhip-build: 
ing, 

Aboat fourteen miles to the eaſtward of Little Hamp- 
ton, is the harbour of Shoreham, formed by the mouth 
of the Adur. The harbour will not admit ſhips of 


large burthen; nor has the navigation received any im 


provements from art. Indeed there are no places of con- 


| ſequence in the neighbourhood, ſo that the meer current 


of the river anſwers all the purpoſes of an inlarid naviga- 
tion, we mean that of bringing down timber felled in the 
adjacent woods; which is now conveyed by floats to New 
Shoreham, where there is water ſufficient for ſhips of one 
hundred tons burden. | 

New-haven lies about twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
New Shoreham ;. and was once a very ſafe and commo- 
dious harbour for ſhips of conſiderable burden; but for 
want of keeping in repair the timber piers, which it had 
from time immemorial, it was quite neglected, the piers 


became rotten, and the harbour choaked up with ſand and 


beach. To remedy theſe evils, an act paſſed in the year 
1731, for repairing and keeping in repair the ſaid piers, 
and harbour, It has not, however, yet been carried into 
execution, though it could not fail of being of the great- 
eſt advantage to Lewis, to which place the river might 
be made navigable at a very ſmall expence, and the 
ag Anat rg parts. a 
evenſey, which is about fifteen miles farther to the 
eaſtward, had alſo once a good harbour, but is now to- 
tally choaked up with the ſands; nor is there any other 
port in this part of the county till you come to Haſtings 


where ſhips may ride ſafely in northerly 'and weſterly 


winds. 

Rye, which is eighteen miles to the north-eaſt of Haſ- 
tings, had formerly a very fine heayen ; but it is now 
through neglect, almoſt choaked up. Some conſiderable 
families who have lands near the channel, have taken ad- 
vantage of this . to extend their boundaries ſtill 
nearer to the channel, by which means, there is not back 
water ſufficient on the ebb to ſcour away the beach thrown 
up by the food, Nor was this the whole miſchief occa- 
ſioned by theſe encroachments ; for now ſhips of ſmall 
burden only can come within any convenient diſtance 2 


. w — NR 


to cleanſe the harbour and keep it | 
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cböntinued to be choaked up, and almoſt rujned, by the 


| more effeCtual, ſo far as it related to the harbour of Rye, 


- Uious harbour here; and on the fourteenth of July, 1762, 


dred tons burden may ride with the greateſt ſafety. _ 


Tue air dong the ſea cbaſt is teckoned aguilh, at leaſt 


- farmers and jobbers, here called Owlers. 
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the town ; whereas formerly the largeſt veſſels, and even 
whole fleets together, could anchor juſt by the rocks on 
which the town ſtands: and as this port lies over- 
againſt Dieppe in France, and there is no other harbour 
between Portſmouth and Dover that can receive large 
ſhips, this harbour, in its original ſta: e, would prove of 
the greateſt advantage to the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom. Nor were ;its_uſes. unknown. to the e 
ture; for an act of parliament paſſed in the year 1721, 
which enacts, that no new walls, banks, . dams, or 
Rops, ſhall, for the future, be erected on either fide of 
the water, having any tendency to alter the flux or re- 
ux of the Tea, between the mouth of the harbour, and 
the New Shutt, near Craven-ſluice. | 
In the year 1723, another act paſſed for completing 
the repairs of the harbour of, Dover, and for reſtorin 
the harbour of Rye to its ancient goodneſs; which ſti 


ſhifting of the beach without, ſettling, of the ſoillage 
Within, and ſtopping the flux of the tide, which this 
act propoſed ſhould have its free courſe through the Scotch 
Hat and Craven ffuices, or into ſuch other channel as 
ould be found moſt proper and expedient. | 


. 


"Arid in 1724, another act paſſed for making the laſt act 


in which a power was given to change the deſign of mak- 
ing a paſſage by the above fluices, and to open a new cut 
from the Winchelſea channel, ſtrait out to the ſea, And 
hey actually began, in purſuance of this act, to cut a 
road and deep channel, which was to be carried to the 
ſea, on the ide of Winchelſea, for the uſe of the two 
boroughs.- But theſe proviſions being ſtill found inſuffi- 


cieht, _ er act paſſed in 1738, for continuing the term 
rs granted by the former acts, en the] 
0 


and power ed by the | 
harbour of Dover, and for reſtoring that of Rye 
ancient ces e, 
In 1561, another act was paſſed for making a commo- 


"_ 


its 


the new harbour was opened, where ſhips of three hun- 
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ip Foreigners ut the inhabitants are very healthy. In 
he northern parts of the county, bordering upon Kent 
and Surry, a large woody tract called the Weald, or Wild, 
Which is ſaid to be about one hundred and twenty miles 
Jong, and in ſome parts near thirty broad, the air is foggy . 
but not unhealthy ; and upon the downs, in the middle of 
the county, it is exceeding ſweet and pure... 
In "the Wea of Suſſex the ſoil is rich and deep, and 
produces great quantities of oats and hops; but the 
oads, in the winter ſeaſon, are the worſt in England; 
for many of the rodigious trees which grow here, and 
are carried. through this part of the country in the ſum- 
mer-time, to che Medway, on a carriage called a Tu 
drawn by twenty oxen, advances ſo ſlowly, that it is 
1 Y years before the tree reaches the place of 
des e inafion ; for if once the rains ſet in, it ſtirs no 
more for chat year, ind often the ſummer is not dry 
though to make che toads paſſable. Theſe northern 
parts ate, in general, covered with woods, from whence 
the royal docks are chiefly ſupplied with timber, the 
iron-works with fuel, and many parts of the kingdom 
with charcoal. 28160 ; 4a | | | 
The middle part of the county is nelly che- 
1 5 with meadows; paſtures, groves, and corn- fields, 
hich produce great quantities of wheat and barley. 
In, the doch parts towards the ſea, are high hills, 
called the South Downs, conſiſting of a fat chalky ſoil, 
N boch in corn ang graſs; and feeding vaſt 
multitudes” of ſheep; remarkable for their fine wool, 
Which is too often exported clandeftinely to France, by | 


o 


* 


* 


In the Weald" of Suffex is found a mineral called 
Tale; and in the caftern part of the county great plenty 
of iron-ore 5 1 feos are many furnaces, vm 


Dann 


Suffex is particularly famous for a delicious bird. 
called the Wheat-ear, perhaps from its being moſt — 
ſeaſon when that ſpecies of corn is ripe: it is about the 
ſize of a lark, and ſo fat and tender, that they cannot 
be carried far, or kept long in their feathers; for which 
reaſon they are generally potted, and ſent to London 
and other places. Theſe delicate birds are taken in the 
following, manner: They cut up, a turf about a foot 
long a0 d fix inches broad, and turn up the turf to cover 
the hole, in which they fix a ſnare made with horſe. 
hair; and as the bird is remarkably fhy and timorous; 
it will, even at the appearance of a dark cloud, run 
for ſhelter into thoſe traps, where they are taken. Great 
numbers of theſe: traps may be ſeen at the, proper ſeafon, 
on the ſides of the hills between Lewis and Eaft- 
bourne; and ſometimes the quantity taken is ſo large, 
that one ſhepherd has been often known to get thirty or 
forty dozen in a day. They are found here only oe 
the time of harveſt, coming a little before that ſeaſon, 
and leaving the country ſoon after ; but to what part of 
the world they retire and ſpend the other parts of the 
year, is not known. In the river Arun are caught vaſt 
quantities of mullets, which, in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
come up from the ſea as far as Arundel, in vaſt ſhoals; 
where, by feeding on a particular weed in the river, 
they acquire ſo fine a taſte, as renders them a great de- 


| licacy. Among the rocks on the coaſt between Chi- 


cheſter harbour and- the mouth of the Arun, the fineſt 
lobſters in England are taken ; and the cockles found in 
the ſands'near Selſey, are adm admired. The mackaret 
and herrings alſo caught near Rye are eſteemed the beſt 
of their kind; © | 
HossAN DRY of Suſſex. 

be Suſſex huſbandmen, though very aſſiduous in 
their buſineſs, have not adapted the — — 
in that neceſſary art They follow the tract of their fore- 
fathers with very little variation. The turnep huſban- 
dry is hardly known, and their peaſe and beans are ne- 
ver hoed, by theſe means great part of the farmer's pro- 
fits are loſt; They uſe wheel plows, and turn up an acre 
of land in a day with four horſes. Their courſe of crops 
in general, are, 1. fallow, peaſe or beans, 2. wheat, 3. 
barley. The new, or drill huſbandry is very little known, 
being practiſed only in ſome few parts of the county. They 
are gers to the method of feeding hogs with clover, 
though perhaps a field of that graſs cannot be turned 


to ſo much profit any other way. The rent of land is 
from ten to twenty ſhillings per acre. They plow three 


| times for wheat, ſow three buſhels. on an acre, and often 


reap four quarters, three is reckoned a middling crop. 
For barley, they plow twice, ſow. two buſhels, and rec- 
kon three quarters a middling produce. They plough 
but once for peaſe, ſow three buſhels, and reap at a 
medium two quarters and a half. They rarely ſow 
vetches, except for cutting green as fodder for their cat- 
tle; they plough but once for them, and ſow two buſhels 
. bc a 5 
Ihe farms are not large, eſpecially in the weſtern parts 
of the county, generally from thirty to two hundred 
pounds a year. An 

In the paſtures about Chicheſter, Amberley, and other 
diſtricts of the county, great numbers of oxen are fat- 
ted, and fold to the victualling- oſſice at Portſmouth, and 
to the butchers in the neighbouring towns. The price 
ee as far as we could get information, is as 
ollows : 


A labourer 18. 4d. a day all the year round except 
; 777 — © Aeris 


In harveſt 28. 6d. with beer. 
Reaping wheat 48. od. per acre, 
Mowing barley 1s. S 
graſs 18. 6d. gd” 
Raking barley o 8 d | | 

A lad of thirteen or fourteen years old has four-pence 2 
ty. "Wc th | 


In the ſouthern parts of the . ns make great 
uſe of ſea-ore for manuring their land; an me” of the 
4 rs e * farmers 


and water ill, ch ker caſtand wrought iron. 
Oni ine meren t: 
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mers adopt the rational practice of making a compoſt 
hi wick that weed, dung, earth, and the ſoil taken 
out of ditches, and the bottoms of ponds and rivers. 
Lime and ſoap-aſhes are alſo uſed as manures, but not 
ſo generally as they deſerve; but the coal-aſhes are ſuf- 
fered to lie in heaps, without the farmers thinking it 
worth their time and labour to fetch and ſpread them on 
their ground; Hor could we find they ever made uſe of 
ſea-ſand as a manure, though in many parts it is ſuffi- 
ciently mixed with broken ſhells and. coral. In the 
northern parts, they conſtantly fold their ſheep, and are 
very attentive to collect every ſpecies of manure that 
offers. . | 5 
TRADE and MANUFACTURES.” 


The principal trade of this county conſiſts in export- 
ing corn, flour, timber, and other products of the 
county; for it has very little foreign trade, except to 
France, when the exportation of corn is allowed. And 
with regard to the manufactures, the principal are caſt 
and wrought iron, charcoal; and gunpowder ; the latter, 
which is made at a market-town.called Battel, is ſaid to 


be the beſt in the world. 
City, Borovons, MARKET Towns, &c. 


We entered this county near Emſworth, over a ſtone- 
bridge of two arches, and immediately turned to the 
northward, in order to view a fine ſeat called Stanſtead, 
lately belonging to the earls of Scarborough, and the 
Lumley family, but now to the earl of Hallifax,. In 
our way, We paſſed through a ſmall town called Weſt- 
© bourne, where there was formerly a market, which has 
b.en for many years diſuſed, though the market-houſe is 
ſtill ſtanding. The church is capacious, with a hand- 
ſome ſquare tower, but has nothing in it remarkable, 

Stanſtead is about three miles to the north of the road 
leading from Portſmouth to Chicheſter. It ſtands in 
the middle of a very. fine park, finely diverſified with 
walks and lawns, and the viſta from the houſe towards 
the weſt, is one of the fineſt we remember to have ſeen 
in all our travels. The houſe is extremely elegant, and 
has four fronts, facing the four cardinal points. The 
grand ſtair- caſe is extremely beautiful; and in ſeveral of 
the rooms are very fine *tapeſtry, repreſenting ſe- 
veral actions of the army commanded by the famous 
duke of Marlborough, under whom one of the Lumley 
family ſerved. The proſpect from this ſeat is beautiful 
beyond deſcription, . eſpecially. from the roof, which is 
flat, and covered with lead. To the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt, you ſee the ſeveral harbours and arms of the' ſea 
from Southampton-water to Chicheſter-haven, the ſhips 
at Portſmouth and Spithead, together with thoſe paſſing 
and re-paſling between the ſeveral ports, and finely ter- 
minated by the Iſle of Wight. The interjacent country 
is beautifully diverſified with woods and water, corn- 
fields and meadows, and interſperſed with towns, vil- 
lages, and farms. To the eaſtwar@ is a charmin 
country, decorated with gentlemen's ſeats, and —. 
habitations. Chicheſter ſpire is diſtinctly ſeen, and 
adds greatly to the beauty of the perſpective. 

When we were at Stanſtead, the earl of Hallifax was 
making ſeveral improvements, which, when finiſhed, 
will be great ornaments to this beautiful ſeat: but we 
could not help obſerving with regret, that this charming 
retirement was deſtitute of water, and conſequently, 
wanted one capital beauty. The houſe indeed is ſup- 
plied with good water — a deep well ſunk in what 
is called the Old Buildings; but there is none for 
tountains, and other decorations of that kind. We 
were informed, that ſeveral years ſince, the houſe, 
gardens, and fountains, of which there were then 
ſeveral, were ſupplied with water from the river at 
Welt-bourne, by means of an engine, and were ſhewn 
the place where the engine was erected. The water- 
wheel was placed under an arch, which ſupported a ſmal] 
houſe, the reſidence of the perſon who had the care of 
the engine, This building, which is yet ſtanding, is 
ſtill called the engine-houſe. But from ſome cauſe, 
now unknown, the works were ſuffered to decay, the 
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reſervoir, into which the water was thrown, filled up, 
the fountains in the gardens removed, and the well al- 
ready mentioned ſunk, to ſupply the neceſſary want of 


water in the family. 


The Old Buildings above-mentioned are the remains 
of a very ancient and capacious houſe, once the ſeat of 
the Lumley family, the preſent edifice not having been 
erected above ſeventy or eighty years. The original 
ſtructure appears, from the few parts of it ſtill remain- 
ing, to have been a noble pile of building in the Gothic 
taſte. It was decorated with towers, ſeveral of which 
are yet ſtanding, and other ornaments, which {till ex- 
Hibit a magnificent appearance, even in decay. | 

Leaving Stanſtead, we purſued our journey toward 
Chicheſter, through a very beautiful country, lying at 


the foot of the South Downs. On the ſummit of one of 


theſe eminencies, called Bow-hill, are four large bar- 
rows, ſaid. to be the ſepulchres of four Saxon kings or 
generals, ſlain in a battle fought at the foot of this hill. 

The city of Chicheſter is ſituated in a plain, on the 
river Lavant, fixty-three miles from London; It was 
called Caercei by the ancient Britons, and their king 
Careticus was beſieged in it by ſome Saxon and Norwe- 
gian pirates, who ſet the city on fire, and Careticus re- 


ment of the Saxon heptarchy, it was rebuilt by Ciſſa, 
the ſecond king of the South Saxons, who called it Ciſ- 
ſanceaſter, or the city of Ciſſa; and the South Saxon 
kings made it their royal reſidence. 

When William the Conqueror landed in England, 
there were only an hundred houſes in Chicheſter ; but 
that prince beſtowing it on Roger de Montgomery, he 
made ſo many additions to the buildings, that biſhop 
Strigand removed his epiſcopal chair hither from Selſey, 
where it was originally placed; and his ſucceſſor, Ralph, 
began a cathedral here; but the ſtructure being con- 
ſumed by an accidental fire, on the fifth of May 1114, 
before it was finiſhed, he laid the foundations of a ſe- 
cond, which was completed by his ſucceſſors. This 
ſecond cathedral; together with the greater part of the 
city, was alſo burnt in the a 7 of Richard I. but Sel- 
frid, or Saffrid, then biſhop of Chicheſter, rebuilt both 
the cathedral and the town. | 

Chicheſter is a county of itſelf, and governed, ac- 
cording to a charter of king James II. by a mayor, a 
recorder, aldermen, and common-council, without li- 
nfitation. The mayor is choſen annually, and is at- 
tended by four ſerjeants at mace, and a common crier. 

It is a very neat and compact city, incloſed by a ſtone 
wall, in which are four gates, facing the four cardinal 
points. A ſtreet runs from each of theſe gates, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithets Eaſt, Weſt, &c. according to 
the point its gate faces. Theſe ſtreets, which are broad, 
and the hols tolerably well built, croſs each other in 
the centre, where there is a croſs erected by Edward 
Story, biſhop of this ſee, about the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, and repaired and beautified in the year 
1745 by his Grace the late duke of Richmond ; fo that 
it is at preſent one of the moſt beautiful croſſes in Eng- 
land. From this croſs the four gates of the city might 
once be ſeen, but at preſent only thoſe at the eaſt and 
ſouth ; the view towards the weſt being obſtructed by a 
row of mean low houſes built along the wall of the ca- 
thedral church-yard, which was formerly the ſouth 
boundary of the ſtreet; and that towards the north by a 
range of buildings, extending ſome diſtance from the 
ä the north gate, along the weſt ſide of the 
ſtreet. By theſe encroachments the regular form of the 
city is greatly injured; nor do the buildings themſelves, 
abllracted from their ſituation, add any thing to its 
beauty. The market for butter, eggs, fowls, &c. is 
held in the croſs, that for fiſh in the South-ſtreet, the 


corn- market in the North-ſtreet, and the beaſt-market 


in the Eaſt-ſtreet. The market-houſe is ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide, and near the middle of the North- ſtreet. It 
ſtands upon pillars, and over it is the council-chamber, 
a very elegant room, whete public balls; aſſemblies, &c. 

are often held, N 
The guild-hall is a very mean ſtructure, ſituated in an 
obſcure part of the town; near which is St. Mary's- 
| | H h hall, 


ales. After the eſtabliſh- 


hall, in ancient hoſpital, erected for. a maſter and ſe- 
veral poor brethren, in the reign of Henry III. by Wil- 
liam, dean of the cathedral. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and, at the diſſolution, valued at thirty- 
five pounds; "fix ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 
tis now inhabited by ſeveral poor perſons, who have a 
r 
The cathedral is a ve — gh A 
Gothic edifice; built — rm of a croſsʒ the ſouth 
part of which is, on one ſide, adorned with the pictures 
of all the Kings and queens' of England, from Ciſſa to 
the preſent time ; and on the other, with all the biſhops 
ef this ſee: '' Thefe ornaments were begun by biſhop 
Aburn in the reign of Henry VII. who: brought them 
den to his time, from whence they have been con- 
unued. Shelburn added other ornaments to this church, 
dut many of them were defaced, as well as the pictures 
above-mentioned; in the civil wars. The choir has, 
been lately repaired and beautified, and is now one of 
- the neateſt in England. The fpire, which is three 
hundred feet high, is a moſt excellent piece of work- 
manſhip, and cannot fail of pleaſing the eye of every 
curious ſpectator. About twenty years ago, the ſteeple 
received” fuch 'a ſhock, that it is amazi.g it did not 
tu able down; the conſequence of which, in all proba- 
'belity, would have been the demoliſhing the whole church. 
It was oecaſioned by what the inhabitants call a fire- 
ball, or rather lightning, which ftrack the ſteeple with 
ſuch irreſiſtible force,” that it drove ſeveral: large ſtones 
- "ent of it, and carried them to a prodigious d iſtance 
trek the ſteeple. © One of theſe ſtones, w Suns at leaſt 
"a ton, was thrown over the ſouth row of houſes in the 
Weſt-ſtreet, and fell on the ground at à gentleman's 
dot on the other fide of the way; and another of them, 
-atmoſt as large as the former, was p over both 
lues of the Weſt· ſtreet, and fell in the ſame gentleman's 
-Fatden, without any hurt being done by either. The 
1 in the ſpire by this ſhock/ was incredibly 
1 aer forty=five feet of the top, though the 
e Modo firm, and was ſoon after ſubſtantially re- 
paired: # ſufficient proof that it was originally a Gund 
and well-finiſhed piece of workmanſhip. +>»... 7 
In the body of the church are feveral monuments ; 
put thoſe of iſhop Carleton and biſhop King, whoſe | 
- effivics are curiouſly done in marble, are the moſt re- 
- markable-\. IDES. AS & KS 41 ; 2 ö REP: 5.2 
The chapter conſiſts of a dean and thirty prebendaries, 
o archdeacons, à treaſurer, chancellor, chaunter, and | 
'uwetve 'vicaty choral. The cathedral, biſhop's palace, 
dean's Houſe, 
veſt 
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legant, was rebuilt ſome time ſince; and in 


1 
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This eity has very little foreign trade: indeed, its 
Fituntion — Gaal x wilt not admit of it, being two 
miles from Dell-quay, the neareſt 8 ſhips can 
-"Joad and unload their cargoes. The citizens were fo 
beſenſihle of this; that an act of parliament, was procured 
in tte reign | 
"*{which'runs by the ſouth walls of the town, and fall 
£ "gable; and part of the canal was actually cut, but, for 
dome reaſon, now unknown, laid aſide, and has not 
** Fine been reſumed. There is, however, ſtill a cuſtom- 
© houſe; with a collector, comptroller, and other officers, 
at Chicheſter. J LOND 2 HH | 7 
In che year 1728, in digging @ foundation for a houſe 
in che North-ftreet," there was difcovered, pretty deep 
in dhe ground, a large ſtone, ſix feet long, and three 
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"was ſomething - defaced by digging up the tone, cut 
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Weptuno er Minerve Templum, pro ſalute domus drving, 
er aucforitate Tiberii Claudii, Cogidubm regis, ligati 
Mu in Britannia, collegium fabrorum, et qui in eo 
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and thoſe- of the prebends, fill the ſouth- 
quarter of the town. The palace, which is rather 


large than | | 
Oftoder 1727, the workmen found ſeveral ancient 
„ins, and a curious piece of Roman pavement in, the 


of James I. for making the river Lavant |. 


birdad, with the following Roman inſcription, which 


" @ jacrrs, vel honordti ſunt, de ſus dedicaverunt; denanis- 


This temple was dedicated. to Neptune and Minerva, 
for the ſafety of the Imperial family, by. the authority 
of Tiberius Claudius. It was erected by the college 
of artificers of king Cogidubnus, the lieutenant of 
Auguſtus in Britain, and by thoſe wha officiated as 
prieſts, or were honoured in it at their own expence; 
the ground deing given by Pudens, the ſon of Pu- 
dentinus. 11 ingen 4 In 
This ſtone was preſented to the late duke of Rich- 
mond, who placed it in a temple erected on a mount 
in his garden at Goodwood, between the ſtatues of 
Neptune and Minerva. RY ARIES 
A conſiderable quantity of malt is made here, and 
much larger quantities of corn ground for exportation in 
the neighbourhood; but the chief manufacture is nee- 
dles. Here is a free- ſchool for forty-two boys, and a 
charity-ſchool for twenty girls. E 
Chicheſter ſends two citizens to parliament, has two 
weekly markets on Wedneſday and Suturday, beſides a 
very large beaſt - market every Wedneſday fortnight, and 
five annual fairs, viz. the third of : ay Whitſun 
Monday, and the fifth of Auguſt, for bories and black 
cattle; the tenth of October, for black cattle, 2 and 
hiring zſervants ; and the twentieth of October, for 
horſes, ſheep, and black cattle. „ 
was a houſe of Grey- friars, founded in the time sf 
Henry III. It is now a very genteel feat, and belonged, 
when we viſited Chicheſter, to Hutchens. Williams, 
Eſq; Near the Eaſt-gate was a monaſtery of Black- 
-friars, faid to have been founded by queen - Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I. and dedicated to St. Mary and Sc. 
Vincent. It is now a gentleman's houſdeJ.. | 
Here was alfo an hoſpital for lepers, founded in the 
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reign of Richard I. It was dedicated to St. James and 
St. Mary Magdalen; and valued, upon the diſlolution, 


at four pounds, fourteen ſhillings and ten- pence per annujn. 
On the north {fide of the city is a large Roman cam, 
called the Brill. It is an oblong; ſquare, above half a 
mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth. Its 
atea is a flat plain, fituated on an eminence that com- 
mands the town, with a large rampart and fingle graft, 
and is generally thought to have been the firſt camp oc- 
eupied by the emperor: Veſpaſian, after his arrival in 
Britain. On the {ame fide of the City is another camp, 
called Gonſhill, which is alſo ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown up by the Romans, it being an oblong ſquare. 
On che ſummit of Rock's-hill, a lofty down about 
four miles to the north of Chicheſter, is an ancient camp 
of a circular form, ſomething more than a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, ſuppoſed to have been thrown op by 
the Danes. | #9 

About three miles to the north-eaſt of Chicheſter, is 
Goodwood, a feat belonging to his grace the duke of 


1 


Richmond. It was the ancient ſeat vf the earls of 


Northumberland, and in a very ruinous condition, till 
repaired bythe late duke, who alſo built ſome very pro- 
per offices, which are to correſpond with a manſion- 
houſe deſigned by Colin Campbell, and publiſhed in his 

Vitruvius Britannicus. ' $45. 


The preſent edifice has an eaſy deſcent towards the 


walls < | F pe” Wore rich 
e Rs hn tl eutts with the proſpect of aut 


and beautiful landfcape, bounded by the ſea for thirty 
miles in length. The Iſle uf Wight terminates the 
ſouth-weſt proſpect, and the famous Rook's-hill covers 
it from the winds of the north. The late duke erected a 
room on a riſing ground at the upper ſide of the park, 
from whence there is a view of the country for many 
miles, and a noble proſpect of the ſea, together with the 
\ harbours of Portſmouth and Spithead. In this room 
his grace frequently entertained his company at dinner, 
there being a good kitchen built near it, with many 
other eonveniencies; a very pretty garden, ſtored with à 
great variety of curious plants and flowers ſurrounding 
each ſide of the room. . 

About a mile to the eaſt of Goodwood is a ſeat called 
Halnaker, belonging to the late counteſs dowager of 
Derby, and was formerly in poſſeſfſion of the Delawar 
family. The ancient part of the houſe is the remains of 


| 


1 


cam Pudente Pudentini filio. 


Ia caſtle; but the other part, which is modern, _ 
no 


noble appearauce; From the windows in the front is 3 
fine proſpect of the ſea. The park is ſmall, but very 
beautiful, baving been greatly improyed by the late cafl, 
who had here a very complete chemical laboratory, „ m 
Near this ſeat'is che village of Boxepoves, Are gr | : 
bert de Haya, in the time of Henry J. i Wien 5 


je, in N. 
wa At was dedicated to t : Mary, and 
— by che order of St. Benedict. Its yeatly, fe- 
venues, at che Hiſſaletign of religious houles, amounted 


priory, ſubordinate to the e 
Ain 
Ct 


e our hundred And eighty five ;pounds, nine dbillings | 


—" J | 
nd eight- pence. Ihe ruins of this monaſtery are Kill 
N ehureh1is ng the. chf n. 456 
is a freesſchoo!, founded by-thedate countels of Derby. 


ſeaſon lor fox-hunting; but: the moſt beautiful of theſe 


deſigned by the earl of Burlington, where the gęn emen 
ys ons dine together, every gay; during their ty t | 
In the neighhourhoediof This 7 age 13.2 foreſt, Find 
was formerly in: theↄppſſeſſion o the Ly . m Iy. 3 
but was ſome yrars:fince purchaſed; by the late. 42 of 
Richmond, who greatly improved, th be it b | 


making new plantations,.and cutting fine walks through | 


feveral.parts: of. it. Ihaſe walks all meet in the centre 


of the foteſt, bereichert is an open. 4 1 on which the 


duke uſed:ta cauſe tents to be, pitelled for, the, entertain- 
ment ot his friends. 


fiſning town about founemiles from that city, in order 'L 
- to. view-rtheochuechzthe;,oply. gbject. worth attention. | 


« loft; biſhopraf Exeter wheplaced.;in it f the Piercies, eat! 
8 1 25 2 tectory of this church'is ſald to be worth ſeven hundred 


pounds 4 year.” Here is a weekly market on 'Wedneſ- 


e 
. ſhop of Chicbeſter, arid-comtinued, 


in being. Iri:zhas alſe a verhrancient monument, on 
which 7s a female figure, ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
| daughter; of: king Canute, Who was. buried here. And 
ſome years ſince was found, by :Uigging in this chürch, 
the e 1 ear 
and features being ſtilbxiſible. . It is 2775 inches from 
the chin tocthe erown, and Sonſeguently the height of 
elne statue, provided: the proper proportions. wee, ob- 
ſerred, was near fiſtetm feet. It is not certainly known, 
what thisiſtatue originally repreſented, but it is thought 
to have been one of the Saxon idols. | | 
Midhurſt, che next place of note we viſited in this 
county, is a pretty large town, ſituated near a branch of 
the river Avon; fiftyatwo miles from London. It is a 
borough by: preſcription; governed by a bailiff choſen 
- atiivally by a jury at the _court-lect: of the lord of the 
A mancr. It has ſent members to parhament ever ſince 
the year 131 t and the fourth of = II. It is very 
pfleaſantly. ſituated ona hill, at the foot of which runs 
the river above- mentioned It. ſends. two members to 
+. partiument$ has à weekly market on Thurſday, and 
every fontnight; on tha ame day, another for fat and 
bean cattle, ſheep, hogs, & , and two annual fairs, viz. 
Ladyday and Whitſunday, for horſes and toys. * 
In the neighbourhood of this. town is a beautiful ſeat 
called Cawdry, lately belonging to the xiſcount Mon- 
tacute. it is ſituated in à valley, enco ed with 
lawns, hills, and woods, thrown into a park, the river 
running at the ſide, Which renders the place very agree- 
able in ſummer, butumakes it dampiſh in winter. T 
-- houſe is ſquare, ande at each corner is a Gothic tower, 
which have a very good g effect, when viewed from the 
riſing grounds. Tus hall is. cieled with. Iriſh, oak, after 
| the ancient manner. The walls are painted with arehi- 
tecture by Roberti, the ſtatues b .— the ſtair- 


he 
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end * the hall, is painted of Holbein, where that great 


oits' of Henry VIII. before 


Ein 
3 he park 18 very noble, having 4 great variety of 


here are fine of the largeſt cheſnut trees perhaps in Eng- 
id. The vallies in che park are well ſupplied with ith 


hoſe for lepers, föunded by —— . — 
rtord, about a mile 


ſituated on à fine dry aſtent, in a healthy air; The 
church ib ſpacibus, and in one of the yaults ſeveral of 
earls of Northumberland, are buried. The 


day, and two annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, for 


[Back cattle, and the tentcth af November, for ſeep 


” 
” 
: 


and hogs. n | 


: OS 


Here is the magnificent palace beloriging to the late 


Algernoon, duke of Somerſet. It was the ancient ſear 


— 


of the Piercies, earls of Northumberland, and came into 


pulled down the ancient edifite, and on the ſite of vit 
erected the pteſent ſtructure, which is conſidered as one 
of the fineſt in England. It had the misfortune of being 
almoſt demoliſhed by fire a few: years after it was 
finiſhed, but was ſoon effectually repaired: - The front 
is of free-ſtone,” and adorned” on the top with ſtatues. 
The 7 ſtairs and apartments are truly noble, well- 
contrived, and richly furniſhed. The bagnio and offices 
are very e eus, and there is one vault near four hun- 
dred feet in length. But the avenues to the front want 
ſpace; and as the welt front, inſtead of looking into the 
park of gardens,” had nothing but the old ſtables before 
it, the duke was obliged to pull down the old mews, 
the fineſt of their kind in all the ſouth of England, 
though, by this means, he only opened a proſpect over 
the adjacent country. The error was now conſpicuous, 
though too late to be corrected; Had the ſtructure been 
erected on the riſing ground near the north ſide of the 
park, over-againſt the north wing of the houſe, the fore 
Front would have” faced the town, and the back front 
the park; whereas one of theſe advantages now lies on 
one angle, atid the other oppoſite to one of the wings of 
the houſe, It is, however, 2 noble pile of building, and 
by far the fineſt in all this part of England. In the ar- 
mory, they ſhew, among ſeveral other curioſities, a 
ſword, ſaid to have belonged to the famous Hotſpur, 
and the date upon the blade ſeems to countenance the 
opinion. It is not ſo unwieldy as other ancient ſwords 
uſually are. 1 

From Petworth we directed our courſe towards the 


: 


- | cale by Pelegrini. Thealarge parlour, or room at the 


ſouth-weſt, through a moſt delightful country, inter- 
= — «> 2 $9 % . ſperſed 


in the Somerſet family by one of his grace's anceſtors mar- 
Eulprure of the hair] tying the ſole heireſs of the houſe of Piercy,” The duke 
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ing to eighty- nine pounds, five 


a mile in compaſs, and to have been built yer early in 
i 


had been, or ſhould be 


ſperſed in a charming manner, with woods, corn-fields, 
__ meadows, villages, and gentlemen's ſeats; till we reached 
Arundel, a very ancient town. 4 | 


Arundel is fituated in a valley or dale, on the banks 
of the river Arun, fifty-five miles from London. It is a 
borough. by | rae . having, ſent members to par- 
liament ever ſince the thirtieth year of Edward I. and is 
ſo ancient, as to be mentioned in king Alfred's will: 
It is governed, aceording 'to a charter of queen Eliza- 
beth, by a mayor, twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward; and 
other officers; 1 who is choſen annually, is 
judge of the court-leet of the lord of the manor; which 
is held every three weeks: he appoints collectors of the 
package and ſtallage, ale-conners and ale-taſters. Ng 
writ can be executed within this borough without his 


| permiſſion, and he has the authority of a juſtice of the 


peace, though he ſeldom. executes the office. The 
church is a large, ancient ſtructure, and had once a cell 
of four black canons, ſubject to the monaſtery at Seez 
in Normandy, and ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
Roger de ee earl of Arundel, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror; but in the reign of Richard II. 
it was aboliſhed,” and the church made collegiate, and 
continued ſo till the diſſolution, when its revenues 
amounted to two hundred and ſixty - three pounds, twelve 
ſhillings and nine-pence per annum. There is now no- 
thing remarkable in this ſtructure, except four old and 
ſtately monuments of the earls of Arunde i. 
In the time of Edward TI. here was alſo an houſe of 
Black-friars ; and likewiſe an hoſpital, founded about 
the eighteenth year, of Richard II. by Richard earl of 
Arundel. It was dedicated to the Trinity, and en- 
dowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with yearly revenues amount- 
dhillings and two-pence. 
The town is pleaſantly ſituated at the foot of a hill, 
on the ſummit of which is an ancient caſtle, ſaid- to be 


| 


the Saxon times. It was conferred by William the 
Conqueror on de Montgomery, who repaired it 
and was created, by the above prince, earl of Arundel 


and Shrewſbury, but took his title from Arundel caſtle, 
| where he reſided; and his ſucceſſors long enjoyed it as a 


local dignity, together with the caſtle; but the title be- 


ing afterwards diſputed, it was declared by act of par- 


liament, in the reign of VI. that all perſons who 
of the caſtle and honour 
of Arundel, were, and ſhould. be earls of the ſame, 


without any other creation; and accordingly the title, 
manor, | | | 
During the civil wars, the caſtle being in poſſeſſion 


caſtle, ſtill continue inſeparable. 


of the parliament forces, was taken for the king, after a 


ſiege of three days, by lord Hopton, and retaken by Sir 


William Waller, when the famous Chillingworth, who 


was an excellent engineer, as well as a great divine, 
ſerved in the former capacity. 12 


Arundel ſends two members to parliament, has a ſub- 


ſtantial wooden bridge over the river; two weekly mar- 
kets on Wedneſday and Saturday, and four annual fairs, 
u, the fourteenth of May, for black cattle and hogs; 
. the twenty firſt of Auguſt, for hogs, black cattle, and 
_ ſheep; the twenty-fifth of September, for black cattle 


and ſheep; and the ſeventeenth of December, for cattle 
and pedlars ware. 


At Tortington, near Arundel „ lady Hadwifa Corbet, 


founded a priory of five or ſix regular canons, ſome time 
before the reign of king John, and dedicated it to St. 


Mary Magdalen. At the diſſolution, its annual revenues 
amounted to ſeventy-five pounds, twelve ſhillings and 
three pence. » 3 

At Lymiſter, in the neighbourhood of Arundel, was 
an alien priory of Benedictine nuns, a cell to the nun- 
nery of Almaneſche in Normandy, founded before the 
year 1178, and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 

At Hardum, a village ſituated on the river Arun, 
north of Arundel, there was an ancient priory of black 
canons, dedicated to the Holy Croſs ; but the founder 
is now unknown. | 
At _ near Arundel, queen Adeliza, ſecond 
wife to Henry I. founded a priory of black canons, de- | 


dicated to St. Bartholomew. This was one of the ſmall 


8 2 E ; X. | 
niotaſteries ſuppreſſed by cardinal Wolſey, towards thi 


.dowing his college at Oxford. : 1 
| © Leaving Arundel, we continued our courſe ta the 
eaſtward, in order to viſit Shoreham; and in our way 
paſſed” through Terring, a ſmall market- town, fifty- 
three miles from London; but has nothing worth men- 
tioning, except a charity- ſchool, a ſmall market on Sa- 
türday, and two annual fairs, viz. the fifth of April, 
and the ſecofid of October, for pedlars ware, be 
| New Shoreham is a borovgh-town, ſituated near th 
mouth of the river Adur, fifty-five miles from London, 
and took its rife from Old Shoreham, now a village to 
the north of it. The mouth of this river was the an- 
cient Portus Adurni, whence large ſhips uſed to go up 
as high as Bramber, two or three miles from the 
till the navigation was choaked up with ſand- banks. 
Here Ella the Saxon landed with fupplies from Ger- 
many, drove the Britons into the t wood, now 
called the Weald, and eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the 
South Saxons. | | | RF 44, 
Ney Shoreham'is a bore by -preſcription, havi 
ſent members to parliament ever fince.the — . 
'of Eqward I. and is governed two conſtables. 
Great part of the town has been waſhed away by the 
ſea, but it is ſtill a populous place, and has been lately 
yay conſiderably improved. Here is a cuſtom-houſe, 
with a collector and other officers to take care of the 
revenue, there being a good harbour for veſſels of con- 
ſiderable burden, and à tolerable trade. The pariſh- 
church, which was formerly collegiate, was ſome years 
ſince thoroughly repaired and beaùtiſied at the expence 
of the inhabitants. Many ſhips are built here, both for 
the navy, and merchants ſervice, which renders the 
place full of people, who are all generally employed. The 
ſhip-wrights and ſhip-chandlers, rope-makers, and other 
tradeſmen 3 on that buſineſs, ſeem to have 
ſettled here chiefly on account of the prodigious quan- 
tity and cheapneſs of timber in the country behind them, 
which is in a manner covered with it; and the river, 
though not navigable for veſſels, ſerves to bring down 
[the timber in floats from the adjacent woods. 
Here was formerly a priory of Carmelites, or White- 
friars, founded by Sir John Mawbray. a 
New Shoreham ſends two members to. parliament, 
has .a. market on Saturday, and a yearly fair, on the 
twenty-fifth of July, for toys. | n 
Bramber is ſituated on the river Adur, fifty - two miles 
from London. It is an ancient borough. by preſcription, 
governed by a conſtable choſen aal by a jury at the 
court-leet. © It is ſeparated into two the north 
part, 'which joins to r conſiſts of poor mean 
uildings, and is half a mile diſtant from the ſouth di- 
viſion of the town,” which is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Bramber-ftreet. From the year 1279 to 1472, it was 
joined with Stening in the writs for clotting burgeſſes to 
' parliament ; but fince that time, each borough has had 
ſeparate elections: the cuſtoms of both are, however, {till 
the ſame. On the north-weſt of Bramber-ſtreet are the 
remains of an old caſtle, and ſome of the walls, of a vaſt 
thickneſs, are ftill ſtanding. It is beautifully covered 
with ivy, and is a fine object viewed from the diſtant 
hills. [He are alſo the ruins-of a bridge, and other 
ublic buildings, which ſufficiently indicate, that Bram- 
der was once in a more flouriſhing condition than it is 
at preſent. Though this place ſends two members to 
parliament, it has neither market nor fair. Here was an 
ancient hoſpital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and 
| called Bidlington Spitel; but its revenues were very 
inconſiderable, being valued, on the diſſolution, at no 
more than twenty ſhillings per annum. 
Near Findon, ſtye miles weſt of Bramber, is an an- 
cient camp called Cæſar's Hill, upon which the very 
ſpot is pointed out where Cæſar's tent ſtood ; but the 
form of the camp being round, not 8 as the 
Roman camps — were, it is generally believed that 
this was either a Britiſh or a Daniſh camp. ; 
Stening, or Steyning, is another ſmall town adjoin- 
ing to Bramber. It has at preſent not above two hun- 
dred houſes, though it is ſaid to have been formerly a 
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very large town, and even a county of itſelf. It. is, 
| however, 
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x an ancient borough b ſcription, and go- 
—— nſtable, n 
| elections and choſen annually at the court-leet of the 
l d of the manor. The town is ſituated in à very fine 
ar and has a free grammar-ſchool founded about the 
middle of the laſt century by Mr. Holland, a tradeſman 

I che taut bg I £1213] BP! 

af ae 90 was a place of ſome note in the Saxon times, 
on account of a church. or monaſtery in- which St. Cud- 
man was buried. Here was alſo. a priory of Benedictine 
monks, founded by Edward the Confeſſor and dedicated 
to. St. Mary Magdalen. William the Conqueror made 
it ſubordinate to the abbey of the Trinity at Feſehamp 
it ! — 
n monaſtery of Sion in Midd:eſex, 5 2303 lo 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on, Wedneſday, and on the ſecond Wed- 
neſday in every month, for cattle; beſides two annual 
fairs, the firſt held on the ninth. of June, for cattle and 
pedlary ware; and the ſecond, which is reckoned one of 
the greateſt in Suſſex, on the tenth of October, for 
ſ:ed-wheat, Welſh cattle, ſheep, hogs, and horſes, 

At Seal, near Stening, William de Braioſa founded, 
in the year 1057, a convent of Benedictine monks, ſub- 
ordinate to the foreign abbey of St. Florence at Salmur, 
but it was afterwards annexed to the college of St. Mary 
M..gdalen in Oxſord. | | #11 644 | 
| Leaving the borough of Steyning, we continued our 
courſe to the norihwaid, near the banks of the Adur, 
to Horſham; and could not help admiring the vaſt 

uantities of timber growing in this part of the county. 
The plains alſo, during the ſummer ſeaſon, are covered 
with the moſt beautiful verdure, and the roads remark- 
ably good, though in the winter almoſt impaſ- 
lable R 9 £ 
2 is one of the largeſt towns in Suſſex, ſitu- 
ated near the eaſtern ſource. of the Arun, thirty-hve 
miles from London. It has its name from Horſa, the 
brother of Hengiſt the Saxon, who reſided here, It is 
a borough by n having ſent members to par- 
liament ever ſi : N 
ward 1. and governed by two bailiffs choſen annugly by 
a jury at the court: let of the lord of the manor. I 
church is an elegant and ſpacious building; and the 
hall, where the aflizes for the county are often held, 
very commodious. Here is à well-endowed free- 
ſchool, and in the neighbourhood a quarry of excellent 
ſtone. The county gaol is alſo here. | 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz, 
Monday before Whitſunday, and the eighteenth. of 
July, both for ſheep and lambs ; and the twenty-ſeventh 
of November, for cattie and pedlars ware, 

At Billinghurſt, a little to the ſouth-weſt of Horſham, 
are noble remains of the famous military way made by 
the Romans, and called Stone-ſtreet, 

From Horſham we paſſed through the foreſts of St 
1 and Worth, to Eaſt Grinſtead, fo. called to 

iſtinguiſh it from another place called Weſt Grinſtead, 
ſituated about ten miles from it in the rape of Bramber. 
It is ſituated near the ſource of the 7 on the 
borders of Surry, twenty-nine miles from London; and 
is an ancient borough by preſcription, having ſent mem- 
bers to parliament ever oer the firſt year of the reign of 
Edward II. It is governed by a bailiff, choſen by a jury 
of burgage-holders at the court-leet of the lord of the 
manor. The members are elected by the burgage- 
holders, who do not exceed thirty-five in number, and 
returned by the bailiff. Here is an hoſpital, built in the 
reign of James I. by Robert Sackville, earl of Dorſet, 
who endowed it with an annual revenue of three hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, for the maintenance of thirty- 
one poor perſons of this town. Ths county affizes are 
often held here; but the road from London to Lewis and 
Brighthelmſtone paſſing through this town, is its prin- 
cipal ſupport, _ | | 
_ Eaſt Grinſtead ſends two members ta parliament, has 
a weekly market on Thurſday, beſides another held on 
the laſt Tueſday of every month, for all ſorts of cattle ; 


_ ” TS 


Upon the diſſolution of alien priories, it 


ince the thirtieth year of the reign of Ed- 


and two annual fairs; the firſt is held on the eleventh 
12 | 2 


- 


of June, fatiblack'cattle4; and che ſecond on the eleventh 
of December, for cattle and pedlars ware. * 03% 

Leaving: Eaſt Grinſtead, we took the road to Bright- 
helmſtone, paſſing through a number of ſmall towns, 
and villages, but ſaw nothing remarkable, till we came 
to the top of the South- downs, from whenee there is 


the moſt extenſwe and beautiful proſpect that ean be 


imagined; on one ſide 3 beautiful country, fiuely variegated 
with meadows, corn- field, and woods, interſperſed with 
towns, villages, and gentlemen's ſeats; and n che other, 
an unbounded, view of the Britiſh channel, cendered ſtill 
more pleaſing by the number of ſhips and veſſels paſſing 
up and down that famous ſtreight, and to and from the 
ſeveral harbours on the coaſt. 1 225 i 


Brighthelmſtone is fituated on a bay of the ſes; hifty 


miles from London. It is a large, ancient, and popu- 
lous town, chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, who often go 
from hence to the fiſſiing · fair at Yarmouth, on the Nor- 
folk coaſt, and hire themſelves for the ſeaſon to catch 
herrings. - The town is ineloſed with a wall fourteen or 
fifteen feet high, in which are four gates built of free- 
ſtone by queen Elizabeth, and fortified on the fide facing 


the ſea by another wall, in which are port-holes for can- 


non. It has ſeven ſtreets, and as many lanes; but the 
church is ſituated without the town. Here are two pub- 
lic rooms, one of which is as elegant and convenient as 
moſt, of the kind in England. ere are alſo a free - 


ſchool, and two conſiderable charity-ſchools, one for 
fifty boys, and the other for twenty girls. The town- 


hall, which has a dungcon under it, faces the ſea. Be- 
fore it is the gun-garden, and in the walls of the ſtruc- 
ture are ſeveral arched rooms, where the ſtores are kept. 

The French haye ſeveral times attempted to deſtroy 
this town ; but its ſituation being low, their cannon- 
balls generally went over it. But the place has ſuffered: 
greatly by inundations and encroachmentsy. from the ſea, 
by which upwards of one hundred and thirty houſes have 
been deſtroyed within the ſpace of forty years; and it is 
feared the whole town will in time be — up by 
the ſea. I Pas 12014 5 | 

The advantage of the ſituation of Brighthelmſtone, 
which is dry, healthy, and open, finely diverſified with 


e | hills and vallies, has, within theſe. few years, occaſioned - 
a great. reſort of the principal gentry in the ſouthern 


parts of England to this place, and engaged many of 
them to make it their ſummer reſidence ; but of Sag 
Brighthelmſtone is become the public reſort of valetudi- 
narians, for bathing. in the ſea, the water of which, at 
this place, is ſaid to contain more ſalt than the ſea-water 
of any other port in England. At the ſame time, the 
bay, in which the town is ſituated, is open, and expoſed 
to the ſea, free from ooꝝe or filth of any kind; and the 
beach is compoſed of clean gravel and ſand, and has a 
gradual deſcent.. | im ni | 
A mineral ſpring was alſo diſcovered here ſome years 
ago, the water of which began to be much drank on the 
ſpot in the ſummer of the year 1760. It is found to de- 


poſite an ocherous ſediment ; and a courſe of it, judici- 


ouſly varied, is ſuppoſed to reſtore infirm habits. 

Th he trade of this town is but ſmall, though the place 
is now in,a very flouriſhing condition, by No great re- 
ſort of gentry to it during the ſummer ſeaſon. Many 
ſmall barks are built here for the merchants of London, 
and thoſe at other ports; and prodigious flocks of ſheep 
are fed on the neighbouring hills, the wool of which is 
ſaid to be the anelt in 1 Arg 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Holy I hurſday, and the fourth of September, 
for pedlars ware. | 7 

n the weſt ſide of this town, a great number of hu- 
man bones have been dug up; and from this circum- 
ſtance it is concluded that a battle was fought here. 
Many are of opinion, that Cæſar, in one of his expedi- 
tions, landed at this place; and between Brighthelm- 
ſtone are to be ſeen lines and intrenchments, which 
bear ſtrong marks of their having been Roman works. 
In the neighbourhood of this town an urn was dug u 
ſome time ago, containing a thouſand ſilver denarii, 
and ſome of all the emperors, from Antoninus Pius to 
Philip: nor are the altars of the Druids to be ſeen im 
. I i . b . greater | 
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 patiſhcchbiches, and a free-ſchool for twenty boys, who 


boring dotyn are Horſe-races every ſummer, for the 
© © king's plate of one hundred pounds. Here are ſeveral 


and his lady Gundreda, founded in this town a priory of 


- the Viffolution' of religious houſes, when its revenues 
were valued at nine hundred and twenty pounds, four 


Privilege was diſcontinued till the reign of Edward IV. 
when it was reftored. It was 


122 | s v 1s * 
e eben "any! where* chan aut Buigbabeln- 
an ISN ETJSIDIC $45 \ : Te 530 | 


Ee, : 189 TEL „tente 
eus owhieh we next viſited, ſtands on the banks 
of the Ouſe, fifty wies from London. It is a large 
and popul aS town pleaſantly ſituated in the middle of 


an open champain country on the edge of the South- from a remarkable: beach thrown u 
__dowfs? Ning Athen red two mints here; and in 


tde reigm of Earard the Confeſſor, it had one hundred 
and rwenty en :Burpeſſes, It is an ancient borough 
by: teſeription;/\havitie ſent members to parliament ever! 
e alle ewency uſher year of the reign of Edward I. 
andi i gverned by tw conſtables, choſet annually by a 
jury i the burgeſſes af the eourt- ett of the lord of the 
manor. It was formerly walied round, and defended 
by u cet; lf which chere are ſtill ſome remains, Fhe 
ſtretts are broad; and many of the -houſes well built. 
Nas vH ſuburbs; one called Southover, Which is the 
— and the Sther called CHff, from its ſituntion 
nder 4 chalky hill. It has a very conſiderable: trade, 
being Frosght up hither in boats flom a tide- 

ur about twelve miles from the town. Here are ſix 


are taught, eloithed, and maintained. On the neigh- 


| to the Pelhams, the Gages, the 
Shelleys, and other (gentlemen of family and fortune, 
ſeveral of whoſe gardens join to one another. ( 

In the year 16078, William de Warren, earl of Surry, 


Cluniac monks, which was the firſt and principal houſe 
of that order in England. This priory continued till 


— . 


fhillings and fixfience per annuum. Here was alſo an 
boſpiral; ſaid'to have been erected by the founders of the 
monaſtery,” It was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and at the 
time of the diſſdlution, had thirteen poor brothers and 
ſiſters: Here was likewiſe! a monaſtery, dedicated to 
St. James, for thizteen poor brothers and ſiſters; and a 
ory of 'Grey-friars? "5 it 2 to. 2g ee ut, 

Phe ſeil in the yeighbourbood'of this fown is reckoned” 
the richeſt in this part of England; but the roads in ge- 


neral ſo very dee and dirty in the winter ſeaſon, that 
the corches are drawn by onen | 
Fhis toun is famous in hiſtory for the bloody battle 
fought between king Henry HI. and his barons, when + 
the former was defeated, and the latter plundered the place. 
"Lewis ſends two members to parliament, has a weekly 
matket ori —— and three annual fairs; viz; the” 
ack cattle 3* Whitſun- Tueſday, for 
bc 6attle'and horſes; and the ſecond of October, for 
= Lat bak} Das 19915 15579 16 boomen ei Hage 
From a wind-mill in the neighbourhood of this town, 
is E proſpect, which; for its beauty and extent, is ha 
to be (equalled in * for it takes in the ſea for 
eft, and an uninterrupted view of 


thirty miles to the weſt 
Badad downs,” which are above forty miles diſtant. 
At Mawling, on the north ſide of Lewis, there was 2 
conlegiate church, ſaid to have been originally founded 
pl Hdwalla,' King of the Weſt Saxons, who died in 
It was dediested te St. Michael, and, on the dif- 
ſolution; its aniual revenues were valued at one hundred 
and ſix pounds, ten ſhillings and two-pence. | 
©Staford, or Seaforth, is at preſent no more than a 
—_ fhſhing-town, but one of the cinque-ports, and 
ſent members" to 'parhament from the twenty-ſixth of. 
Edward I. to the twerity-firſt of Richard II. when the 


forth year ef the reign- of 'H Fi dy Oe e K 
oth year of the reign of VIII. by the ſtyle of 
bailiffs, Jurats, and See of the town, pariſh, | 


and borbugh of Seaford. The bailiff is choſen on Mi- 


chaelmas day, and by himſelf, or deputy, holds a court 
every fortnight. The houſes are built of ſtone and ſlate, 
and th place is defended by a convenient fort. It ſtands 
on tlie featthore, fixty-two* miles from London: Here 
isa"Eharity=ſchoo},-and'two annual fairs, but no market. 


7 


| foreign enemies. It was attacked in 1 560 


+ 


s 28, "I. * 


This place has ſuffered greatly by the depredations of 
| nem acke: by the French, 
but they were repulſed by Sir Nicholas Pelham. 
About eight miles to the caſtward of Seaford, is that 
famous promontory called Beachy-head. It has its name 
f by the ſea, at the 
ſoot of a prodigious cliff or head-land. Upon this beach 
many ſhips have deen loſt in ſtormy weather, and the 
violence of the wayes have formed ſeveral large caverns 
in the challey rech. The cliff is reckoned the higheſt of 
any on che ſouth cbaſt of England, and projects over the 
beach in-z very remarkable manner. It is divided into 
ſeven'parts, and thenee called by ſailors the Seven Cliffs. 
The diwiſions, however, are not continued to the bottom 
of the cliff; they have all one baſis, which aſcends to 
à eonſiderable height, the whole terminating at the top 
in ſever ſeparate ſummits, ſome of which are higher 
than ochers. This remarkable head-land may, in clear 
weather, be ſeen from the cliffs in the He of Wight. 
At Wilmington, near Beachy-head, Robert earl of 
Moreton founded, in the reign of William Rufus, a 
priory of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the ab 
| Greſtein in Normandy ; but in the reign of — 
it was annexed to the cathedral church of Cheſter. 
ö On the eaſt fide is the ſmall town of Pevenſey, or 
Pemſey, ſituated at the mouth of a little river, which 
here falls into the ſea, It was once a good harbour, and 
ſome-hiſtorians fay William the Conqueror landed here. 
But however that be, here was once a noble caſtle built 
by that prince, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 
| | Pevenſey is now but a ſmall mean place, inhabited 
| principally by fiſhermen, the harbour being at preſent ſo 
choaked up with ſand, that only ſmall boats can enter. 
Here is no weekly market, and only one annual fair, 
which is held on the fifth of July, for horned cattle and 
pedlars ware. * 5 | 
Near the head of the river, which falls into the ſea at 
Pevenſey, is a ſmall market-town, called Haylſham, 
fifty - three miles from London. It has nothing remark- 
able, except a ſmall market on Saturday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the fifth of April, and the third of June, both 
for cattle and pedlars ware, © o En 
At Michelhani, near this town, Gilbert de Aquila 
founded, in the beginning of the reign of Henry III. a 
a priory of black canons, dedicated to the Trinity, in 
which there were, at the diſſolution, eight canons, 
whoſe revenues "amounted to one hundred and ſixty 
pounds, twelve ſhillings and fixpence per annum. 
And at à place called Hottcham, in the neighbour- 
hood of 'Haytſham,” Ralph de Dena- founded, in the 
8 of Henry II. an abbey of Premonſtantian canons, 
edicated to the Virgin y and St. Lawrence; but 
— religious meeting with great inconveniencies here, 
Di „in the beginning of the reign of king John, to 


„ 


1 


Begham, on the borders of Rent. 
At Buſtead, on the north-eaſt of Haylſhnam, there 
was an hofpital for five or fix poor perſons, founded 


{ agreeably to the laſt will of William Heron, dated in 


me yer 2404 ON - | 

"Haſtings, which was the next place we viſited, is 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea, fixty-two miles from Lon- 
don. It is ſaid to owe its name to one Haſtings, a Da- 
niſh pirate who infeſted this coaſt, and built a fort here 
to ſecure his retreat. In the time of king Athelſtan, a 
mint. was eftabliſhed here, and it is ſtil} one of the 
einque- ports. It has charters from Edward the Con- 
feſſor, William the firſt and ſecond, Henry the ſecond, 
Richard the firſt, Henry the third, Edward the firſt, 


| and Charles the ſecond ; and is governed by a mayor, 


urats, and commonality. The cotporation is exempted 
from toll, and has power to hold courts of judicature in 

capital caſes. et 
It was at this town that William, the Conqueror 
muſtered his army, after he had burnt the ſhips which 
brought him over to England, being determined either 
to conquer or periſh. , But perhaps the true reaſon for 
deftroying his fleet,” was to prevent the neceſſity of di- 
viding his army, which he muſt otherwiſe have done. 


Des weden the en of March, and the 
chene Rid of July, for pedlars wares.” wir won rt 
** *Z "yy | 


French, iter rebuilt, when it was divided into 


About the year 1377, this town was burnt b the 
two - 
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; 
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two pariſhes, as it is at preſent. It ſtands in a valley 


weekly markets on . and Saturday, and three 


his ſon prince Edward, were taken priſoners by Simon de 


any criminal he ſaw going to the place of execution, 
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monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At the time of 


*. two hills, and conſiſts principally of two large 
yn © wh a pariſh-church in each, and ſeveral good 
hoaſes z but its harbour, formerly fo famous, is now 
+:Juced to a poor road for ſmall veſſels, having beeh 


choaked A ſand, though large ſums of money 
ai 


hve been laid out at different times to elean and ſupport 
it, Here is a cuſtom-houſe, with proper officers to take 
care of the revenue; and two charity-ſchools, for teach- 
ing between two and three hundred children. This 
town has ſent members to parliament ever fince the reign 
of Edward III. and on the adjacent hill, overlooking he 
town, was a ſtrong caſtle, but now in ruins. 

Haſtings ſends two members to parliament, has two 


ual fairs, viz. Whitſun Tueſday, the twenty-fixth 

of: July, and the twenty-third of ctober, for pedlars 

are. 
8 In the caſtle above- mentioned was a royal free chapel, 
-dicatedito the Virgin Mary. It had a dean, and ſeve- 
ril canons, or prebendaries; and its revenues, at the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, amounted to ſixty-one 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings and five-pence per annum. 
Here was alſo a priory of black canons, as early as the 
time of Richard I. ſaid to have been founded by Sir 
Walter Briet, but was — by an inundation of the 
lea in the reign of Henry IV. Some time after, a new 

iory was erected near the town, which, at the diſſo- 
ution, was endowed with an annual revenue of fifty- one 
pounds, nine ſhillings and five-pence, 
In the neighbourhood of Haſtings, that famous battle 
was fought in the year 1263, when king Henry III. and 


Montfort, earl of Leiceſter. | 

| Battel, the next place we viſited, has its name from 
the deciſive battle fought here between William the Con- 
queror and Harold, where the latter, together with ſixty 
thouſand men, were lain. The conqueror, to make 
ſome attonement for the effuſion of ſo much blood, 
erected, on the ſpot where the battle was fought, an ab- 
bey of Benedictine monks, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe 
who fell in the action. The abbet had the privilege of 
wearing a mitre, and was impowered to fave the life of 


The wv es alſo made a ſanctuary for the greateſt 
villains who ſhould fly thither for protection. The 
building was near a mile in circumference ;- and the 
parts Which ſtill remain, ſhew it to have been once a 
very magnificent ſtructure; The gatehouſe is ſtil] en- 
tire, and converted into a place for holding the ſeſſions, 
and other public meetings; and part of the abbey into 
an elegant ſeat. The revenues of this abbey, at the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, amounted to eight hundred 
and eighty pounds, fourteen ſhillings and — 

annum. | | 

The town of Battel ſtands in valley; and is reckoned 
unhealthy, from its low ſituation. The incumbent of 
the church is called the dean of Battel; and here is a 
charity-ſchool for forty . The town is ſtill noted 
for making the beſt gun-powder in England, and per- 
haps in Europe, Here was formerly a market on Sun- 
day, which was, by act of parliament in the year 1600, 
changed to Thurſday. Beſides which, it has another on 
the ſecond ' Tueſday in every month; and two annual 
fairs, viz. Whitſun- Monday, and the twenty-ſecond of 
November, for cattle and pedlars ware. | | 

Near this town is a hill; with a beacon on it, theace 
called Beacon-hill ; but its old name was Standard-hil1,- 
from having been the place where William the Con- 
queror firſt ſet up his ſtandard of defiance the day before 
the battle alteady mentioned happened. | 

At Sidleſcomb, about three miles from Battel, was a 
preceptory of Knights-templars, founded by Jeffery Say, 
about the beginning of the reign of Henry III. 

At Hoo, à village on the ſouth-weſt of Batte}, Henry 
earl of Ewe, about the year 1110, founded a priory of 
BenediQine monks, as a cell to the abbey of Bec in 

ormandy, 


At Rotherbridge, north of Battel, Alfred de Martino 


. 


founded, in the year 1176, an abbey--for Ciftertian 
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the ſuppreſſion, it was inhabited by twelve monks, whoſe 
yearly revenues amounted to two hundred and ſeventy- 
two pounds, nine ſhillings and eight-pence. a 
Winchelſea, the next place of note we viſited, is 
ſituated on the coaſt of the Britiſh channel, ſeventy-one 
miles from London. It is ohe of the Cinque-ports, and 
was built by Edward I. ſoon after a more aneient town 
of the ſame name, about two or three miles diſtant, 
which conſiſted of eighteen pariſhes, had been ſwallowed 
up by the ſea in a terrible tempeſt, and at which time 
the ſurface of the earth, both here and .on the Kentiſh 
coaſt, was confid-rably altered. The ſmall part of Old 
Winchelſea which was not ſwallowed up by the ſea, is 
now a marſh and meadow-land. The new town was 
originally encompaſſed by a rampart, and afterwards by 
a wall ; but it hardly 1 to flouriſh, before it was 
ſacked by the French and Spariiards, and ſoon after 
deſerted by the ſea, on which it immediately decayed. 
Since that fatal period, it has likewiſe loſt its market, and 
all its trade ; ſo that the ſtreets are how a graſs-plot, and 
there remains little more than- the ſkeleton of what was 
once a large town. The ftreets, running at right angles. 
divided the town into four quarters, as they now call 
them. The ſtone-work of three of the gates is ſtill 
ſtanding, though they are three miles aſunder over the 
fields; and in many parts of the town are capacious 
vaults arched with ſtone, for the reception of merchan- 
dize ;. together with many ruins of ancient ſtructures, 
but ſo buried in the earth, that the plough, in many 
places, goes over the firſt floors of the houſes, without 
the leaſt obſtrution. Here were formerly three pariſh- 
churches, of which there only now remains the chancel 
of one, which is ſtill uſed for divine ſervice, and is ſuffi- 


Ws capacious for the inhabitants. One of the above 


churches was dedicated to St. Leonard, in which was a 
ſtatue of that ſaint, as patron of the town, holding a 


vane in his hand, which being moveable at pleaſure, 


ſuch perſons as wiſhed for any particular wind to brin 
their friends home from a long 3 „ were all 

on making the ſaint a preſent, to ſet it as they pleaſed; 
and ſuch was the credulity of thoſe times, that they were 
perſuaded the wind would blow from that quarter. 


Winchelſea is one of the Cinque-ports, governed by a 


mayor and three jurats ; and its repreſentatives in par ia- 


ment are choſen by the freemen, Who amount to about 


— in number, and returned by the mayor. Upon 
the level relinquiſhed by the ſea, are the ruins of a caftle 
built by Henry VIII. Here was a houſe of black friars, 
founded by Edward II. and alſo a houſe of grey friars. 

This town had formerly a market on Saturday, and 
has till an annual fair, on the fourteenth of May, for 
cattle and pedlars ware. 

Neat this town are large marſhes, which are defended 
from the encroachments of the ſea by walls and large 
banks of earth, erected and kept in repair at great expence 
by the owners of the land. | 

Rye is ſituated about three miles to the north-eaſt of 
Winchelſea, at the mouth of a harbour ſixty- eight miles 
from London. It is an appendage to the cinque-port of 
Haſtings, but enjoys the ſame privileges with the other 
cinque-ports, and has ſent members to 3 ever 
ſince the forty- ſecond year of Edward III. The corpo- 
ration, which is only by preſcription, conſiſts of a mayor, 
twelve jurats, and the —5— of the place. The mayor 
is choſen out of the jurats by a majority of the freemen; 
but when a vacancy happens in the jurats, it is filled up 
by the mayor, either on the day of his xlection, or at the 
general yearly ſeſſions. | 

The town is a peninſula, waſhed on the eaſt and 
ſouth by the ſea, and on the north by the river Rother z 
and over that branch of the ſea, on the ſouth fide of the 
town, called Tillingham-water, there was formerly a 
ferry, but now a bridge. 

ſtands on the declivity of a hill, with a delight- 

ful proſpect of the ſea. It is a populous town, and in 
the reign of Henry III. was walled and fortified by 
William D'Y pres, earl of Kent, and a tower ſtill ſtand- 
ing, in which is the town-gaol, is yet called by his 
name: ſome remains of the old walls are alſo * — 
Idle. 
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ſible. The houſes, in general, are well-built, of brick, 
but moſtly in the old taſte, though there are ſome very neat 
ones in the modern form. Here is one of the largeſt pa- 
riſh churches in England, a free grammar-ſchool, erected 
and endowed in the year 1644, by Mr. Peacock, one of 


„ 


A little to the eaſt ward of Selſey-bill, is a place ealled 
the Park, where ſhips may ride ſaſely in northerly, and 
north-weſt winds. Veſſels bound into Selſey, or Siddle- 
ſome harbour, often come to an anchor here, to i 
till there is water ſufficient for them over the bar, it be« 


the jurats, and a charity-ſchosl for teaching and main- 
taining 2 children. There is likewiſe a ſmall ſet- 
tlement of French refugees in this town, who are, for 
the moſt part, fiſhermen, and have a miniſter of their 
own, paid by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

We have already, in our account of the inland navi- 
gation of Suſſex, deſcribed the harbour of Rye, and 
enumerated the various attempts that have been made for 
reſtoring it to its original ſtate, and therefore ſhall ſay 
nothing farther on that head. But muſt remark, that 
in January 1725-6, his majeſty king George I. being 
N a ſtorm in his from Holla: d, was 
obliged to land here; but the water in the harbour was 
fo fallow that the larger ſhips were unable to follow 


Here is a ftore-houſe for planks, hops, and other 
merchandize, which was formerly a church belonging to 
a convent of White-friars, founded in the time of Ed- 

ward III. and is ſtill called the F ny. | 
The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in hops, wool, 
timber, kettles, cannon, , chimney-backs, and other 
ieces of caſt iron, manufactured at the iron-works at 
Bakely and Breed, the former four miles north-weſt, 
and the latter five miles fouth-weſt of Rye. The place 
is well, ſupplied with good water, conveyed, through 
leaden pipes, from two conduits on the adjacent hills. 
In the reign of Richard II. the French, taking ad- 
vantage of the confuſions then ſubſiſting in the kingdom, 
2 > of and burnt the town of Rye; but the inhabitants 
ſoon fitted out a fleet of ſhips, and, in conjunction with 
others from different ports, took ſeven of their ſhips 
richly laden. 287 5 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has two 
weekly markets on Wedneſday and Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. Whitſun Monday, and the tenth of 
O ober, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

At Pleaden, on the north fide of Rye, was an old 
hoſpital, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, under the go- 
yernment of the abbot and convent of Weſtminſter, in 
the county cf Middleſex. 5 
At Rotherfield, near the ſource of the Rother, Berth- 
wald, duke of the South Saxons, founded, about the 

- . year 800, a convent of monks, ſubordinate to the abbey 
of St. Dennis in France. | 
© At Beauleigh, near Begham, on the borders of Kent, 
Robert de Thornham founded, in the year 1200, an 
abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, but ſoon after- 
wards removed to Begham. This abbey was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and was one of the ſmall mona- 
ſteries ſuppreſſed by cardinal Wolſey, for the endowment 
of his 8 when the yearly revenues of it amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-two pounds, nine ſhillings 


| ing only a tide-haven, W 

About three miles to the eaſtward of Siddlefome har. 
bour, are the Bagnor rocks. They extend to a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the land, and many ſhips have 
been loſt upon them. Part of them, near the ſhore, are 
dry at low water, but the outward part of the ledge is 
always covered. | | | 

Seven miles farther to the weſtward is Arundel har. 
bour, an account of which has been already given, 
About nine miles S. S. W. from the mouth of the har- 
bodr, is a bank called Eaſtborough-head, which is dry 
at low water, on ſprifig-tides, near a furlong in length; 
but the whole ſand is near three miles long. Ships there- 
fore ſhould not come nearer to this ſand than when the 
water is twelve. or fourteen fathoms deep, by which 
means they will avoid the danger. 

From hence to New Shoreham the ſhore is free from 
rocks and banks of ſand ; but from the weſt point of that 
harbour there runs off a narrow riff of ſand, over which 
ſhips may paſs at high water; but the deepeſt water is 
near the eaſt ſhore, where there are no banks: the har- 
bour, however, has a bar before it, which often ſhifts, 
ſo that the greateſt depth of water is ſometimes on one 
ſide, and ſometimes on the other. Upon the eaſt point 
ſtand two beacons, which ſerve as marks for ſhips en- 
tering the harbour. On this bar there are eighteen feet 
at high water, but at low water not above three; in 
common tides, twelve feet at high, and four at low 

Four miles to the eaſtward of Shoreham, is the town 
of Brighthelmſtone, ſituated in a bay of the channel, 
but has no harboar. They heave the ſmall veſſels be- 
longing - to the town up upon the dry beach above the 
high-water mark, by means of crabs fixed on the ſtrand 
for that purpoſe. - Ships may ride ſafely in this bay in 
northerly, north-eaſt,. and north-weſt winds ; but the 
ſoutherly winds blow right upon the ſhore. | 

Nine miles to the eaſtward of Brighthelmſtone is Ne- 
haven, into which ſhips of ſmall burden paſs with the 
tide ; for the mouth of the barbour is dry at low water, 
and horſemen ride along the ſands without the leaſt ob- 
ſtruction, 

On the weſt of Beachy-head is a tide-harbour called 
Crookmore-haven, the mouth of which is dry at low 
water, and viten, after ftorms, à large bank of ſhingles 
thrown up before it, which remains ell ſwept away with 
the land-floods, The water on the. bar is fourteen or 
fifteen feet deep at high water on ſpring-tides, but not 
more than ſeven at other times. The veſſels in the har- 
bour lie a-ground at low water, near the mouth of the 
harbour.; but. higher up, they lie afloat. Ships often 
come to an anchor at a ſmall diftance from the harbour's 
mouth, where there is from ſeven to nine fathoms water. 

Two miles S. W. from the point of Beach-head is 2 
little ſhoal, upon which there is not above two fathoms 
and a half at low water, and therefore ſhould be avoided 
by large ſhips : ſmall coaſting veſſels indeed paſs over it 
with ſafety at all times of tide. And four miles farther 
from the ſhore, and nearly on the ſame point of the 
compaſs, is another dangerous ſhoal, on which there is 
but ſeventeen feet at low water. Several men of wat 
have ſtruck upon this ſhoal, and received great damage. 

On the eaft ſide of Beachy-head is a bay, into which 
the little river Auſtin falls. The mouth of this river 
forms Pevenſey harbour, which is now choaked up with 
ſand, ſo that only ſmall veſſels enter it with the tide. In 
the bay before this haven many ſhips come to an anchor 
in weſterly and north-weſt winds, the water being fix or 
ſeven fathoms deep, and the bottom an oozy ſand. 

Haſtings lies about 16 miles to the eaſtward of Beachy- 
head, at the bottom of a bay, into which two ſmall rivers 
fall, which anciently formed a good harbour; but it 13 
now choaked up with ſand, and the ſmall veſſels are 
heaved up by crabs above the high-water mark, in 
weather, This bay is rocky, and therefore pear? 
28 - 8 9 voi 


Remarks en the Sua-Consrs of Sufſex. 


The coaſt of Suſſex is one of the moſt dangerous parts 
of England. The Bill, or Point of Selſey, is almoſt 
- wholly ſurrounded with rocks to a great diſtance from 
the ſhore. There is indeed a channel between them, 
called the Looe, through which ſhips may ſafely paſs, 
provided the pilot be well acquainted with the place. 
= as this is rarely the caſe, ſhips keep at ſix or ſeven | 
leagues diſtance from the ſhore, in order to avoid a large 
ledge of rocks called the Owers. At ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore are a ledge of rocks called the Mixen, 
and another called ths eas: the latter is ſuppoſed to 
have been the city where the cathedral once ſtood, and 
which has been ſince ſwallowed up by the ſea. But 
however this be, the rocks are now very dangerous to 
mariners; and though they lie in lines el to one 


another, and about the breadth of a ſtreet aſunder, yet 
there is not the leaſt yeſtige of the remains of buildings, 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe he 

enormous rocks. 


houſes were compoſed of 


S US S R . | Tab 
Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder, Valeriana Grd, 


„Ided by ſuch as are unacquainted with the coaſt. 
22 good riding in it with weſterly and 
northerly winds, but thoſe from the ſouth-eaſt blow 


right into, the bay. 


About ſeven miles to the eaſtward of Haſtings is the | 


harbour of Rye, which was once very-capacious, but 


had been for many years choaked up with ſand. The 


new harbour; which was opened in 1762, will receive 
ſhips of three hundred tons burden, but is far inferior to 
what the old harbour once was. On the eaſt point of 
land, at the mouth of this harbour, are two white bea- 
cons, which ſerve as marks for ſhips 'to keep in the 


channel at the mouth of the harbour, which lies between 


two land- banks ſtretching off to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſhore on each fide, called the Eaſt and Weſt 
Bars. When paſt theſe ſands, and pretty near the eaſt 
ſhore, another white beacon is erected on the weſt ſhore, 
as a mark for directing ſhips up the channel, which in 
ſome places is not more than two hundred yards broad, 
and the water from fix to twelve feet at low water; but 
Athe tide riſes four fathoms here at the new and full moon. 
Before we conclude theſe remarks on the ſea-coaſts, 
we mult obſerve, that horſemen may paſs on the ſands 
at low water from one extremity to another, or from the 
harbour at Rye to that of Chicheſter, without meering 
with any interruption, except at the harbours of Shore- 
ham and Arundel, the reſt of the harbours being dry at 
low water, and the ſtream of the rivers ſinking away in 


the ſand. 
Curious PLANTS found in Suſſex, 


| Money-wort, Numelaria, Ger. found in the fields near 

Terring. 

Yellow Water-lilly, Nymphea luteas, Ger. found in 
many of the rivers of this county, particularly in Arun 
and Rother. | 

Malt Satyron, Cynoſorchis moris mas, Ger, found in 
the meadows near Chicheſter. 

Female Satyron, Cynoſorchis morio fœmina, Ger. found 
in the ſame fields with the former. 

Male Satyrion Royal, Archis palmata non maculatæ, 

Ray, found in the moiſt meadows near Amberley, on 
the banks of the Arun. 

Butterfly, or German Satyron, Orchis hermaphraditica, 
Ger. found in the woods near Stanſtead. 

Wild Marjoram, Origenum vulgare ſpontaneum, found 
in the fields near Midhurſt. 

Bird's-foot, Ornithopodium majus, Ger. found in the 
_ near. Petworth. 1 N f 

room- rape, Orabanche  flire majore, F. B. n 
among the * 4. in the CR Saftes. 

Wood - peaſe, or Heath-peaſe, Afragalus fylvaticus, 
Ger. found on the heathy grounds near Liphock. 

Moon-wort, Lunaria minor, Ger. found on the com- 
mons near Chicheſter. 

Oſmund Royal, Filix floribus inſignis, J. B. found in 
the boggy parts of the common between Chicheſter and 
Arundel, ; 

Red-poppy, or Corn-roſe, Papaver erraticum Rhæas, 
fre ſylvefre; Park, found in fallow grounds, and among 
the wheat in moſt parts of the county. * 

Wild Vine, Papeira brava, Dale, found in the hedges 

in various parts of the county. 

— of the wall, Parietaria, Ger. found on old 
walls in ſeveral of the county, particularly near 
Lewis and 3 OE tr 

Thorow-wax, Perfoliata vulgaris, Ger. found among 
the corn near Weſtbourne. | 

Butter-bur, Petaſites vulgaris, Park, found in the 
marſhy grounds near Amberley, '  - * 

Hogs-fennel, Peucadanum, Ger. found near the ſea- 
ſhore at Selſey, and other parts. | 

Spoon-wort, or Scurvy-graſs, Cochliaria. Two ſpecies 
of this plant are found near the ſea-coaſt, and on the 
marſhes near the ſide of the harbours, in moſt parts of 
the county. We found both in plenty at Selſey; and 
along the marſhes in Siddleſome harbour. 

Water Plantain, Plantago aguatica, F. B. found on 
the ſides of the brook neat Welt-bourne: 3 
es F. WS ab 


Ger. found in the woods near Charleton. 
Solomon's Seal, Polygonqta, Ger. found in the woods 
near Stanſtead. x n e 
Polypody of the Oak, * guercum, Ger. found 
on many of the oaks in the Weald, 
Rough Spleen-wort, Aßpera mion, Park, found in the 
"Marth Marygola, Calks fe, fore ples; c. , 
a old, Caltha paluſtris, Neno, C. . 
found on — near Fr 4s ua b IVES 
Sea Purſlane, Portulaca marina niftras, Park, found 
in the ſalt-marſhes near Selſey. 
Self-heal; Prunella vulgaris, Park, found in the paſs 
ture-grounds near Chicheſter. . 28 9 7 


plenty near the ſprings on Hambrook common, abou 
four miles from Chicheſter. * | 

Buckthorn, Rhamus cathartica, J. B. found in the 
hedges near Petworth, and ſeveral other parts. 


on many parts of the South-downs. 
downs near Arundel, 


plenty in moſt of the upland paſtures, and on the downs 
of this county. "po 5 
Wild Valerian, Valeriana fylveftris, Ger. found on 
the hills, and alſo in ſeveral watery places in this 
county: that found in the higher ſituations is reckoned 
the beſt. | 
Roman Coins, and other ANTtQU1TIEs;found in Suſſex, 
We have already mentioned a great variety of Roman 
coins found in different parts of this county, togethet 
with the remarkable inſcription and Roman pavement 
found at Chicheſter, and therefore ſhall not repeat thenk 
here ; but there are ſome others, particularly two 
remarkable pieces of antiquity, viz. a teſſelated pave- 
a ſmall town near Beachy-head. | | 
The meadow, in which the greater part of this teſſe⸗ 
lated pavement lies, is about a mile and a half to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Bourne. The field contains about fout 
acres, and is of a triangular form. The ſouthern ſide 
faces the ſea, and only a few fiſhermen's cottages, and 4 
public houſe or two, between them. On the north fide 
of the meadow is a highway leading from Bourne' to 
Pevenſey ; and the weſt fide is ſeparated from a large 
common-field belonging to the pariſh, by a fence of 
poſts and rails. About the middle of this fence the 
pavement lies, about a furlong diſtant from the high- 
water mark. | | 
In the common corn-field, weſt of the meadow, td 
the diſtance of half a mile, they often raiſe bits of foun- 
dations with their ploughs; and in dry ſummers they 
can perceive, by the different h of the corn, all the 
tract of ground to be full of foundations. | | 
The pavement was little more than a foot below the 
ſurface of the ground ; what lay next it was a ſmall ſea- 
gravel ; and the poſition of the pavement is nearly due 
eaſt and weſt, It is ſeventeen feet four inches in length, 
and eleven feet in breadth. At firſt it ſeemed to have 
been bounded with a thin brick ſet on edge, about an 
inch above the Teſſeræ, ſo exactly ftrait and even, as if 
ſhut with a plane; and ſo well cemented, as to appear 
one ſolid brick. But on breaking up the outſide of the 
pavement, it was found, that inſtead of - bricks ſet on 
edge, as at firſt imagined, it was bounded by a border of 
bricks laid flat, and their edges, next the teſſaræ, turned 
up. "Theſe bricks were an inch and a quarter thick, 
ſomething more than eleven inches brdad, and full fifteen 
long, which could not have been leſs than ſeventeen be- 
fore they wete turned up at the ends. They were very 
firm, and not in the leaſt warped, or caſt in burning. 
Their ends were entirely covered with plaſter half an 
inch thick, fo hard, entire, and even, that it appeared 
like one ſtone quite round the pavement: | 
Next within the bricks there was a liſt or border of 


white teſſere, thirteen inches broad; within that a liſt of 
K k brown 


Penny-royal, Pulegium regium, Ger. found in 2 
ec 


Squinancy-wort, Synanchica Lugdunienſis; Ger. found 
Wild- rue, Ruta montane, Ger. found on the South- 


Wild Thyme, Thymus fylve/tris, Ger. found in vaſt 


ment, and a bath, in the neighbourhood of Eaft-bourne, | 


"7 3 8 2 ©: 


386 | 
how elle, four inches broad ; then another lift of 
e white, five inches bread ; next within that, a ſecond 
Ht of the brown, four inches broad: all the reſt of the 
pavement was fet with white 'tefſerz, without any orna- 
% f | | 

en the  aboatthe pavement was d there 

s diſegyered an entire bath, ſixteen feet long, ſftve feet 
nine inches broad, and two feet nine inches deep. It 


pas filled with rubbifh of „ er ſermed to 
— been e ooo hp —_ 
Roman: rick ſquared ſtones, ne. ; int mixe 
with — coals of wood. At the north-weſt corner 
52 the pavement was the pe into the bath, three feet 
inches wide ; where the bricks which bounded the 
ment were not turned up at their ends, but lay even 
Sk the pavement. Ke . diſtance of fifteen inches 
from the teflarz, there was a fall of two inches, ta the 
Jaydiag-place out of the bath: the landing-place was 
alſo three feet three igches long, and two fert two inches 
road ; thence, by two ſtairs, was the deſcent into the 
th; the length of the airs was the ſame with the 
kanding-place ; the breadth of each ſtair was eleven 
inches, and the height of each ſomething - more than 
22 the loweſt ſtair was twenty inches from the farther | 


—B ͤ v 
Fe le work was very compact, and curiouſly put 


zer + not. in the leaſt injured by time, nor the vio- 
Face mul have underggne when filled up, 

The pavement was ſecured on every tide, and the 
= of it reſted on a very firm and neat-built wall, 
compoſed of Roman brick, ſquared ſtone, and headed 
flint, between five and fix feet deep below tbe ſurface of 
db, and full-ewenity inches thick. The bricks 


— 


8 
ze Kin 


en this upper 


— on et 
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n 
han the-teflerz themſel ves. 
we have already obſerved, were only 
; and a dark browns They wete 
2 tobacco pipe, and 
. med to be of 


91 
* 


length, 


| ſemi<lunar,/but none triangular. The fide of thofe which 
were ſquare, was about four tenths of an inch; the 
| longeſt fide of thaſe 1 oh oblong ſquare, was ſome. 
| thing more than half an inch. ; 
The bath was alſo formed and ſecured by com- 
i very com 
pat wall of he ſame breadth and depth with that on 
which the pavement reſted : the wall which ſuſtained the 
' north {ide of the pavement formed the fouth fide of the 
bath. On the ſouth fide of the bath, from the eaſt end 
to the end of the ſtairs, there was a ſolid feat, twelve 
feet nine inches long, very near ten inches broad, and 
| fourteen inches high. The bottom, or floor of the bath, 
was made in the ſame manner as the pavement, exceptin 
the teſſeræ, and the thick bed of clay; for under all there 
| was, brick, then a bed of coatſe mortar, ſomething more 
than a foot thick, and on it another bed of fire moi tar, 
half a foot thick. The ſides of the bath, the ſeat, and 
che ſtairs, were plaiſtered over with the above fine mortar, 
about half an inch thick; all which were throughout ſv 
hard, compact, and ſmooth, that when firſt opened, the 
whole ſeemed as if it had been hewn out of one entire 
rock, and poliſhed. At the bottom, in the middle of the 
caſt end, there was a drain or fink, fomething more than 
three inches long, and two deep: about four inches a- 
bove it, there was another paſſage through the wall, of 
the ſame fize. The latter feems to have been the paſ- 
ſage through-which 'the water was let into the bath, 
and the former that by which jt was let out. | 
The ground was not opened on the north fide of the 
Bath, but at the eaſt end of the bath and pavement, at 
the ſouth fide of the pavement, and at the weſt end of 
both, there ſeemed to have been ſeveral vaults or cellars, 
for there were very firm twenty-three inch walls con- 
tinued every way. The bricks in this rubbiſh, which 
were all broke, had ſeveral degrees of thickneſs, from 
three inches to a little more than one. Some had one 
of their ſides waved, ſome fret-wiſe, and others had roſes 


| on them well imagined. Two forts of channelled bricks 


were alſo found, one like a trough, the channel three 
inches broad, and as many deep: the other fort had a 
cylindrical channel; ſo that when two were clapped to- 


| gether, they formed a tube of three inches in dia- 


meter. i), 2839 24/7 713 | 

On the fouth-weſt corner of the pavement, and five 
feet lower than its ſurface, a large ſpace was diſcovered, 
paved with brick; but the ground was not removed to 


| its extremity, ſo that the dimenſions of it could not be 


aſcertained. - This paved place was every where covered 


coals of wood. On this lay ſcattered, in a very confuſed 
2 pieces · of the coarſe mortar above men- 
tioned, umps of the teſſeræ, in all reſpects like thoſe 
on the pavement, and cemented as they were. There 
was, moreover, mixed with the aſhes, large iron nails, 
hooks for doors, ſeveral ſmall pieces of earthen ware, to- 
ther with part of a human ſcull ; and near it pieces of 
nes, not incloſed in any veſſel, but looſe ; they were 
diſcoloured like thoſe found in urns; ſo that, in all pro- 
bility, the body they belonged to periſhed in the ſame 
that d. the buildings. There was no in- 
ſcription found either on ſtone or brick; no ſtatue, or 
other, figure, except thoſe on the bricks already men- 
tioned ; nor Coin of any fort. un 
But ſomething more than a furlong to. the north-weſt 
of theſe remains of antiquity, in digging the foundation 


| for a malt-houſe, a coin of Poſthumus was found ; and 


a little time after, in dipging the foundation of a dwell» 
ing-bouſe, another ſtruck by Conſtantine, 


j Mass, f PARL{AMENT for this Comer. 


Sufſex ſends twenty-eight members to parliament, two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for 


| Chicheſter, and two burgeſſes for each of the following 
j boroughs; Horſham, Lewis, Midhurſt, New Shore- 
bam, Bramber, Stening, Eaſt Grinſtead, Arundel; 


and two barons for each of the cinque: ports of Haſtings, 


Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford. 
| | EA NT, 


with a coat about two inches thick, of aſhes and large 
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ls county is dounded by Suſſex and Surry on 

| the weſt ; on the north by the Thames; on 
the eaſt by the ſtraits of Dover, and on the South 
by the Engliſh channel, It is &fty-fix miles in length 
from eaſt to, weſt, and thirty in breadth from north to 


ſouth ; and ang hyadred anꝗ ſixty-ſu in circumference; 


containing one million two hundred and forty eight thou- 
fand acres, or one thouſand five hundred and fifty ſquare 
miles. It is divided. into five-lathes, which are ſubdi- 
vided into ſixty-eight hundreds; containing two cities, 
one hundred and ſugty- three viearages, ſour hundred 
and eight pariſn-churches, thirty conſiderable towns, 
eleven hundred and 11 villages, near forty thauſand 
houſes, and two hundred and twenty thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Maidſtone, the county town, ſituated nearly in 
the centre of it, Kandy at the diſtance of thirty-ſix miles 
ſouth-eaſt of London, I hon Ba | 

is ſtill the ſame as it was in 


The name of this county | 
ancient times. Cæſar, Strabo, Niodarus Siculys, Pto- 
lemy and others, calþ it Cantium ; and ſome are of opi- 
nion that the Kintai of Herodotus were the Captii of the 
ancients... The Saxons called it Cant-guar-landt, the 
county of or eres of Kent; but — this 
name was griginally derived is not agreed zarn- 
＋ TERS = has given a deſcription of this 


county, is of Opinion that the name Kent is derived |. 


from the werd Caine, which, in the Britiſh language 
ſignißes 4 grren leaf, 


woods, Mr. Canbden conjectures, that it had its name 
trom its atuation and figure, being a large point or angle, 


into which Britain ſhoots gut udn the fouth-caſtextre- | town, 
mity. Such a gerner 8 called Cantir, the 


ingabitaute of another point in that part of the iſland are, 
by Ptolemy, salleg Sante ; and chat che Cangani were 
poſletied of ſuch- anathey —_— in Wales. To chis 
may be added, that the Cantabri were inhabitants of a 
corner in the country of the Celtiberians, who, as they 
were originally che fame people, muſt have ſpoken the 
fame language with the Britons ;. and that this county of 
Kent was, by all che old raphers, called Angulus, 
ot a corner. The French alſo uſe the word Canton, for 
* — it is alſo uſed by the heralds in the — ſenfe, 

provinces of 'Bwitzerland'are, to this term- 
. Ü 


e 
The chief riyers of this 
the Stour,” and the Darent. N 2 
The M „according to Mr,/Lambarg,” took its 
name from its S ourſe throhgh the midi le of Kent, which 
it divides gearly into two ggual parts and might there- | 
fore be eafled Midyay or M Sawa: but Mr. Can bden 
15 of opinion, chat thę ancient Blfitiſfi ng Pf Pk river 
was Vaga, to which the Saxons added Med, and from 
Medvaga, compounded of thoſe two words, the pre- 
ent name is derived. But however that be, the river 
riſes in «the Weald of Suſſex, and enterin this county 
near Aſhurſt, runs by Tunbridge, and th | 
its courſe towards Maidſtone; and near Yalding receives 
4 conſterahle addition to its ſtream bi the junction of 
the Beula. After paſſing by Maidſtone, it runs north-weſt! 
to the ity of Rocheſter, and then direRing its courſe 
to the north · eaſt, it diuides into two ſtreams, one of which 
falls into the cuary of the Thames at Sheerneſs, chro' 
a mouth called the Weſt Sale; the other turns towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the ſame Aſtuary, through 
another mouth, called the Eaſt Swale; and the cou 


. 


1 


county are the Medway, 


— * 
= - 
* 


and wes applied ta this county on | 
accpunt of its having been formerly much ſhaded with |. 


 '| which guards two reaches of the river, and is ſuppoſed to 
defend all the ſhips which ride above between that and 
the. bridge; on the other fide of the river is — — 

with 


©ontinues: |, 


* * 


The Stour conſiſts of two ſtreams, diſtinguiſhed 
the name of the greater and the ſmaller Stour ; both rife 
in the ſouthern and woody parts of this county, called the 
eald of Kent, and run north-eaſt ;' the greater Stour 
thre? the city of Canterbury, and the lefler through El- 
ham, a market town, and Allin into one channel, cal- 
led the Wantfume, are again divided into two other 
ſtreams, one of which running north-weſt, falls into the 
German ocean, near Reculver, and the other ſouth- eaſt 
falling into the Straits of Dover, at Sandwich. Theſe 
two branches cut off the n zaft angle from the reſt of 
= county, forming it into an iſland; called the Iſle of 
hanet. e 
The Derwent, riſes near Weſtram, a market town in 
| this county, and after running in a northern direction a- 
baut five miles, is joined near Otford, by another ſtream, 
riſing at the foot of Idle-hill. Thus augmented, it con- 
tinues its courſe: towards: the north, paſſes 9 6. ny ord, 
falling into the Thames, about two miles below that 
town; after being joined near its mouth, by another 
ſtream, which riſes near Arpington, and by St. 


Mary's Cray. | 
rivers there is another called Ravonſbourne 


| 


_ Beſides. theſe 
which riſes near. Keſton, paſſes in a northern direction by 
Bromley, and falls into the Thames at Deptford. 


e nur ke en the Int.axp NAVIOATIo of Kent. F 


The river Medway is navigable for large ſhips to Ro- 
cheſter-bridge, and thence for veſſels and — of ſixty 


tons burden to Maidſtone, the tide flowing up to that 
Tue diſtance between the mouth of the Medway, 
where the fart at Sheerneſs is erected, and Rocheſter- 
bridge, is between ſixteen and ei miles. In this 
part of the river, the channel is ſo deep, the banks ſo 
ſoft, and the reaches fo ſhort, that it is one of the beſt 
and ſaſeſt harbours in the world; and ſhips of eighty | 
ride a float at low-water, within muſket-ſhot of Rocheſ- 
tet · bridge. Nor is there a ſingle inſtance upon record, 
that any of the royal navy ſuffered here by ex- 
cept in that dreadful tempeſt which happened in Novem- 
ber 1703, when the Royal Catherine was driven on ſhore, 
On the ſhore of this river are two caſtles, one at U 


þ 


caſtle, built for the ſame purpoſe, and well furniſh 
cannon which commands the river. Beſides theſe there 
is a platform of guns at a place called the Swam, and 
another at Cockham wood. Theſe were added ſince the 
Dutch made that memorable attempt on the men of war 
riding here, on the 1 of June, 1667. for 
at that time the river was left without defence, there be- 
ing only four guns that could be uſed at Upnor, and ſcarce 
that number at Gillingham, the carriages being rotten 
and decayed; ſo that every thing ſeemed to invite the 
; to make the attempt, There were indeed about 
— ns at the iſle of Shepey, where at preſent Sheer- 
neſs ſtands; but theſe were ſoon diſmounted 
the Dutch, who ſailed boldly up to Black-ſtakes wi 
their - whole ſquadron; and ſeven of their largeſt ſhips 
went as high as Upnor, where they. did all the miſchief 
in their power, carrying off with them the Royal Charles, 
a firſt rate of one hundred guns, burning the London, 
and ſeveral others, beſides damaging moſt of the fhips 
within the reach of their cannon. 

But the principal fortification on this river is the 
caſtle at Sheerneſs, of which a more particular account 


included bet: | two | : 4 
— gs — 3 11 the Medway, is _ | 


will be given in our account of that place. 


The 
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The tide of ebb runs very ſtrong through Rocheſter- 
bridge, and moſt part of the way to Maidſtone, where 
the navigation of the river terminates. A ſcheme was 
indeed formed for continuing the navigation of the river 
to its ſource in the Weald of Suſſex, during the reign of 
king Charles II. and an act of parlament was paſſed 
for that purpoſe, but was unfortunately laid aſide till the 
year 1740, when it was again revived, and an act paſſed 
for that purpoſe, intituled, An act to revive, explain, 
and amend an act paſſed in the ſixteenth. and ſeven- 
t teenth years of his late majeſty king Charles II. in- 


<< tituled, An act for making the river Medway navi- p 


cc gable in the counties of Kent and Suſſex.“ | 
| The preamble to this act will point out ſome: of the 

advantages expected from this navigation, when com- 
1 „and is to the following purpoſe: That the a- 
e· mentioned act of parliament of the fixteenth and 

. * "ſeventeenth of Charles II. was never yet carried into 


execution, though b 2 the ſaid river navigable, 
great advantages would, in all probability, accrue to the 
public, by reaſon of the large: quantities of timber 


rowing in the Wealds of Kent and Suſſex, which is 
allowed to be the beſt in the kingdom for the uſe of the 
royal navy, and which: now, from the badneſs- of the 
roads in thoſe parts, cannot be conveyed to any market, 
but at a large'expence. - - | | 

That therefore; the preſent undertakers being defirous 
to begin, carry on, and complete the navigation of 
ſuch part of the ancient river Medway, and ſtreams fall- 
ing into it, as run from Foreſt-row in Suſſex, to Maid- 
ſtone in Kent, this act incorporates them for that pur- 
- by the name of The Company of Proprietors 

ic of tlie Navigation of the River Medway.” | 
We-muſt refer to the act itſelf for further particulars ; 
and ſhall only obſerve, that when this work is com- 
pleted, it will be of. ſingular advantage. to the public, 
not only for the excellent timber which it will be the 
-means of conveying, at an eafy expence, to proper. mar- 
\kets, but alſo for the eaſy and ſpeedy carriage of iron 
-ordnance, balls, and other military. materials, 
on or near that river, which, at ſome ſeaſons of the 
year, cannot be brought through the wealds of the two 
counties; and for the carriage of wood, corn, grain, 
hay, hops, wool, leather, an all manner of proviſions: 
as alſo lime, ſtone, and other commodities, to the great 
improvement of trade and commerce, and the more — 


for 


mediate advantage of the two counties of Kent and 


Suſſex. 
The Stour, which 
navigable but a little way above its mouth. Here was 
once a harbour, where ſhips of conſiderable burden 
might ride in ſafety; but in the reign of queen Mary, 
a large ſhip, belonging to pope Paul IV. ſunk in the 
channel, near the mouth of the harbour. This acci- 
dent, the conſequence of which might have been pre- 
2828 weighing the ſhip, gave opportunity to the 
ſands beach to choak up the mouth of the harbour 
in ſuch a manner, that it could never after be reſtored 
to its original ſtate. Small veſſels and barges, however, 
ſtill paſs up it to Canterbury. | 151 
The mouth of the eaſt branch of the „called 
the Eaſt Swale, is alſo * large vefſels; and 
a creek runs from it up to Feverſham, and another to 
Milton; both which are navigable for veſſels of forty or 


fifty tons. et 
F —— are all the inland navigations in this county, 
uxcept the Thames, which divides it from Eſſex, and 
of which a farther account will be given hereafter. 
There are indeed harbours, or rather piers, at Dover, 
Ram 
Once 


ſſes-coaſts of Kent. 


. 


Ancient PRIVILEGES, Cc. of the Cixque-PorTs. 


-.{» Theſe ports were originally five, as the name imports, 
vin. Dover, Haſtings, Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich, 


| principals, and ſome others as members. Their ſituation 


de Theſe & 


ö 


falls into the ſea at Sandwich, is 


by a capitulation with Will 


| victed of felony or murder, his heirs ſhall enjoy his in- 
heritance; and this is alluded to by the Kentiſh proverb, 


Margate, &c. But theſe, together with the 
mous, now ruined harbouts of Romney, Hithe, | 
+Falkſton, &c. will be deſcribed in our remarks on thle 7 1 Y i es 

% ant . Aid a iu, Piübbis seyn Vis nominally divided into three diſtricts, 
Eaſt Kent, 


ing the canopy over the king's head at his coronation. 


legal. iſlue,. ag ſhared by all the ſurvivi 


1 - . - * » © 1 . 
outlawry,. or abjuring the realm. 
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Kent, which is the north-eaſt diviſion of the county, is 
ſaid to be healthy, but not rich. Lower Kent, or the 
ſouthern parts called alſo the Weald of Kent, are ſaid 
{£6 be rich, but not healthy: and Middle Kent, borderin 


on the eaſtern coaſt of England, towards France, ren- 
dered them of great importance with regard to invaſions. 
and on that account were thought worthy of a particular 
regard by ourkings. Accordingly, the following privi- 
leges were andiently annexed to them and their depend- 
ents. Firſt, An exemption from taxes and tolls. Se. 
condly,. Cognizance of all courts, and a power to oblige 
all that lived in their juriſdiction to plead in their courts 
Thirdly, A power to take tolls in their markets, and t; 
puniſh offenders in their own bounds, F ourthly, A 

tw puniſh murderers and fugitives from juſtice. 
ifthly; To have pillory and tumbre), or cucking-ſtoot. 
Sixthly, A power to puniſh foreigners, as well as na- 
tives, for theft. Seventhly, A power to raiſe mounds 
or banks, on any man's lands, againſt the breaches of 
the ſea. Eightly, To appropriate to their own uſe all 
loſt goods and wandering cattle, if not claimed within a 
year and a day. Ninthly, To have commons, and be 
at liberty to cut down the trees growing on them. 
Tenthly; Lo convert to their own uſes ſuch goods as 
they found floating on the ſea, goods thrown out of 
ſhips in a ſtorm, and goods driven aſhore when no wreck 
or ſhip was to be ſeen. Eleventhly, Fo be a guild or 
fraternity, and to be allowed the franchiſes of court. 
leet and court- baron. Twelfthly, A power to aſſemble 
at oy and hold a portmote or parliament for pu- 
niſhing all infriogers of their privileges, making bye. 
laws, and appealing from the inferior courts. ir- 
teenthly; Their barons to have the privilege of ſupport. 


Fourteenthly, To have a lord warden, having within 
his juriſdiction, in ſeveral - cafes, authority of admiral, 
and chancellor. EH OHM M 

In recompence for theſe privileges, the Cinque-ports 
were to fit out fiſty-ſeven ſhips, each manned with 
twenty - one men and a boy, with which they were to 
attend the king's ſervice for fifteen days at their own 
expence; but if the ſtate of affairs required their aſſiſt- 
longer, they were to be paid by the crown. 
ips were to be ready in forty days after a ſum- 
mons was ſent for that p The number of ſhips 
required for each of theſe was as follows: Dover, with 


its-members, 3 Sandwich, five; Hith, five; 
Romney, five; Haſtings, twenty-one. ; 
t un inidasdni zen fte SH: , 
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T be inhabitants of this county are ſaid to have been 
the firſt in England that were converts to chriſtianity; 
and by their courage and reſolution, , retained ſome pri- 
vileges which; the inhabitants of every other county loſt, 


iam the Conqueror; partir 
cularly a tenure called Gavelkind, by virtue of which, 


firſt, every man poſſeſſed of lands in this county, is, in a 
manner, a freeholder, not being bound by copyhold, 
cuſtomary tenure, or tenant-right, as they are in every 
other part of England. Secondly, The male heirs, 
and in default of ſuch, the female, ſhare all the lands 
alike. Thirdly, The lands of a brother, if he have no 
brethren. 
Fourthly, An heir, when fifteen years old, is of age to 
ſell or x Wi Fifthly. Though the anceſtor — 


“The father to the bough, and the ſon to the plough.” 
But this privilege. does not extend to treaſon, piracy, 
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eſt Kent, and South Kent; or, Upper 
Kent, Middle Kent, and Lower Kent. Upper, or Eaſt 


to which Winchelſea and Rye were afterwards added as 


» —_ — 


upon London and Surry, is ſaid to be both rich an 
; | healthy. 


3 
Ithy. Great part of this county lying near the ſea, 
wy is thick, foggy, and warm, Kwan often puri- 


fed by ſouth and touth-weft winds; but the marſhy 
rts produce dreadful agues. In the „ N parts of 
3 the air is reckoned very healthy. I he ſoil is ge- 
ncrally rich, ft either for the plough, paſture, or mea- 
dow; and that part of the county which borders on the 
river Thames, abounds with chalk-hills, from whence 
not only the city of London, and parts adjacent, but 
even Holland and Flanders, are ſupplied with great 
aubbilh of the chalk is carried by water to the coaſts of 
Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where it is fold to the 
farmers as manure for their lands. 
Kent affords ſome mines of iron, and abounds with 
plantations of. hops, fields of corn, » ſaint-foin, 
madder, woad, and hemp; and orchards of cherries, 
apples, and other fruit, On the cliffs between Dover 
and Falkſton, two conſiderable market-towns in this 
county, are plenty of ſamphire. The ſouthern parts of 
K nt, particularly that called. the Weald, are covered 
with woods of oak, beach, and cheſnut-trees, which 
afford excellent timber for ſhip-building, and other uſes. 
Here are alſo many wouds of birch, from whence the 
broom-makers in and about London are abundantly 
ſupplied. - All the ſorts of cattle here are reckoned 
larger than in the neighbouring counties; and the Weald 
of Kent is remarkable for large bullocks. Here are 
ſeveral parks of fallow-deer, and warrens of grey rabbits. 
The county is well ſupplied with fiſh from its rivers, 
and the adjacent ſea; and is particularly famous for 
large oiſters. 


Remarks on the HUSBANDRY of Kent. 


As the ſoils in this extenſive county are very various, ſo 
the huſbandry varies in proportion. The country be- 
tween London and Black-heath is finely variegated, 
richly cultivated, and exhibits a picture of the moſt 
* kind: it is indeed almoſt one continued garden, 
interſperſed with meadows, and a few corn- fields; and 
large tracts of it are let at five pounds per acre. | 
Between Shooter's-hill and Dartford, the huſband 
is excellent. The land lets from. ſixteen to forty ſhil- 
lings per acre, but in general about twenty ſhillings. 
Their courſe of huſbandry is, 1. peaſe, the pods of 
which are ſent to the * markets, and the ground 
cleared ſoon enough to give it two ploughings for, 
2. turnips; 3. barley, or oats, rally the former ; 
4. wheat: ſometimes clover is ſown with the barley, 
in which caſe wheat is the fifth crop. They reckon a 
good common crop to be fix or ſeven quarters of wheat 
and ſpring-corn. on an acre; a ſufficient proof that the 
land is very good, otherwiſe ſuch a quantity of wheat 
could never be expected after barley. The introduction 
of clover is indeed a better. courſe ; for that graſs being 
mowed twice, muſt abate the rankneſs of the ground, 
which too often occaſions a laid crop of wheat. Large 
quantitiey of ſaint - foin are ſown in this diftrict, many 
elds of which produce three tons of hay per acre. 
Day-labour about that neighbourhood, and. indeed in 
moſt parts of the 0 is one ſhilling and ſix-pence a 
day, and beer, the whole year round, except at 1 
| when the price is two Cillings, and proviſions. The 
price of plowing an acre is eight ſhillings, of reaping 
wheat five ſhillings, mowing ſpring-corn, one ſhilling 
and four-pence, and of graſs, one th | 
The foil. about the Sills in the neighbourhood of 
Graveſend, is, in generally, ſandy and gravel, but bears 
extreme good crops of oats, and tolerable crops of 
barley, with very fine clover and rye-graſs. The land 
lets at about eight ſhillings per acre, including the wild 
parts of the bills, which are over-run with with groſe 
and whins, Lucern is pretty much cultivated in the 
richer vales of this tract, where land lets from twenty to 
thiriy ſhillings per acre. 
But this county is particularly famous for its hops, 
very large plantations of which are found about Maid- 


uantities ot lime and chalk ; and from theſe hills the 


illing and fix-pence. |. 
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The ground intended to be planted with hops is broken 
tp at the beginning of winter: the plough goes firſt; 
and men follow it with their ſpades; with which they 
dig one ſpit deep in the furtows where the plough has 
paſſed, throwing up the earth thus dug; and thus con- 
tinue to plow and dig till the whole is finiſhed; In 
October they begin to plant, marking out the place for 
each hilloek; The beſt form for hops; as well as the 
moſt pleaſing to the eye, is the Quincunx, becauſe that 
order gives greater and more air for the plant to flouriſh, 
than when the hillocks are in ſtraight lines. . 

If the ground be poor of ſtiff, ſome mould; or 4 
compoſt. of manure and earth; muſt be laid in holes a 
foot ſquare where the hills ate intended to be formed : 
the diſtance between the hills in dry, hot ground, need 
not be more than fix feet; but moiſt or rich ground, 
eight or nine; . 

The ground being thus pfepared, a ſufficient quantity 
of hew-tes or cuttings from the roots or branches of 
the main ſtock, and of the largeſt ſize; muſt be pro- 
cured ; they muſt be from eight to ten inches long, 
each having three or four joints, Theſe ſets are to be 
planted in ſquare holes, one at each corner, and a fifth in the 
middle, raiſing the earth two or three inches about them. 
If the hop- ground be worn out of heart, they dig a- 
bout it in the beginning of each winter, and take aw 
a quantity of old earth, which they fupply with freſher - 
and fatter. If the hops be in eart, manuring and 
pruning are moſt adviſeable. For this purpoſe they 
undermine all about, till they come to the — 
roots; this done, taking off the earth from the roots, 
they find by the colour, &c. which are the new ſhoots, 
and which the old. All the latter they cut off, and then 
apply the new mould or manure, 

Soon after the hops appear above ground, it is time to 
pole them. The number and dimenſions of the poles 
are to be adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature 
of the ſoil, and ſtrength of the hop. The poles are to 
lean outwards, particularly towards the ſouth, wo receive 
the ſun's beams; it being obſerved, that a leaning pole 
bears more hops than an upright one. In this ſome are 
very curious. | 

hen the hops are two or three feet above 
in April or May, they are to be tied with withered 
ruſhes, or yarn, to the empty poles; and at proper diſ- 
tances, ſo as not to hinder their climbing. Two or 
three ſtrings are ſufficient for a pole 

Some time in May, after rain, the hills are to be hoed 
up, and the-weeds deſtroyed; and if the ſpring or ſum- 
mer prove dry, it is beſt to water them twice or thrice 
in a ſeaſon. The curious infuſe pigeon or ſheeps-dung 
in the water, to render it more nouriſhing. 

About Midſummer, when they begin to branch out, 
ſuch as have not got up to the top of the pole ſhould 
have their heads nipped off, orelſe be looſened from the 
pole, in order to branch the better, | 

Hops uſually blow about the end of July, and the for- 
ward ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt. Their ripe- 
neſs is known by their fragrancy and their ch of 
colour, by their being eaſily pulled off, and by the 
ſeeds growing brown. 

Hops ſhould be gathered when ſomewhat browniſh, 
and _ without delay. In order to this, they have 
binns (which need no deſcription) to lay the poles 
acroſs, and pick them into, which are eaſily moved to 
the different parts. of the garden. 

Hops ſhould not be gathered when wet; and if dew 

or rain be on them, ſhake the pole to haſten their dry- 

ing, unleſs over ripe ; for then they will be apt to ſhed 

their ſeed, wherein conſiſts their chief ſtrength. The 
anter is generally careful to gather them _ 

As faſt as hops are picked, they muſt be dried, which 
is generally done on a common malt-kiln, on a hair- 
cloth ; but the beſt way is, to make a bed of flat ledges, 
an inch thick, and two or three inches broad, ſawn, 
and laid acroſs each other chequer wiſe, the flat way, 
about three inches diſtant. The ledges fo entered are 
put into another, that the floor may be even and ſmooth. 
This bed may reſt 'on two or three joiſts ſet edgewile ; 


one, but the moſt extenſive in the neighbourhood of 
terbury. | 
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then cover it with urge double- tin plates, ſoldered to- 
* — gether 


gether at each joint, and order the ledges fo, before they 
are laid, that the joints of the tin may always lie over 


the middle of the ledge. Then fit boards about the 


edges of the kiln, to keep on the hops, only let one fide be 
to remove for ſhoving off the hops. They may be very 
ſafely turned on this tin-bed, and with a ſmall expence 


of fuel. Other fuel will ſerve, beſide. charcoal in this 


method ; the ſmoke not paſſing through the hop, but 


through conveyances made for it at the ſeveral corners of 


EE. | 

To prevent not only a waſte and injury to the hop, 
dut alſo the expence of fuel and time, the upper bed, on 
which the hops lie, ſhould have a cover to raiſe or let 
down at pleaſure; which cover may be tinned over, 
that when the hops begin to dry, you may let down 
this cover within a foot, or leſs, of the hops, which 
will reflect the heat upon them; ſo that the uppermoſt 
will be as ſoon dry as the lowermoſt, and all equally 


Alter hops have lain a month or more to cool and 


toughen, they proceed to bag them. 
- The hop-planters in Kent eſteem their whites pre- 
ferable to thoſe of any other county, as having a ſtronger 
ſtalk, and being better able to bear cold or heat. They 
are of more delicious flavour, and of a more beautiful 
colour. 14 a 7 

The profits from plantations of hops are very great, 
notwithſtanding the expence attending their cultivation, 


thirty, * T and fifty pounds clear profit having often 
ned fo | 


been gai ran acre. 

The Iſle of Thanet is remarkable for the great quan- 
tities of barley" annually produced there, more than 
twenty thouſand quarters being annually ſent to Lon- 


don, beſides what is ſold at other markets. The chief 


manure uſed in that iſland, beſides the dung of their 
cattle, is the Alga Marina, or ſea-ore, which they ſpread 

their land without any preparation, or make a 
compoſt dunghill with that weed, animal dung, and the 
foil from ditches, &c. The land lets from ten to twenty 
thillings per acre: they plow twice for barley, and reap 
about five quarters on an acre, 


Mr. Reynolds, a very ingenious huſbandman at Adi- 


ſham, about four miles S. W. of Canterbury, has made 
ſeveral valuable improvements in huſbandrv : one in par- 
ticular, is the introducing a vegetable called the turnip- 
rooted Cabbage, which will, in all probability, prove 
one of the moſt valuable diſcoveries made in this uſeful 
art for many years. This plant is proof againſt the 
moſt intenſefrofl ever known in this iſland, will flouriſh, 


without manure, on the pooreſt land, an acre of which 


will produce a much larger quantity of ſubſtantial food 
for cattle, than can be procured from turnips cultivated 
in the beſt foil. Half an acre of turnip-rooted cabbage, 
after being fed the whole winter, produced above ſeven- 
teen tons of food in May, and maintained fix milch- 
cows, one heifer, and one bull, ſixteen days, with the 
herbage only. The roots afterwards kept one hundred 
and ſixty-two tegs, (ſheep of a year old} five and twenty 


days; in the utmoſt plenty. And it ſhould be added, 
that this amazing crop was produced on land not worth. 
more than eight thillings per acre. In the winter and 


ſpring"ſeafon its ſtalks and leaves are little inferior to 
brocoli, and may be cut much oftener, and therefore 
not unworthy the attention of garden ers. 
„ City, Bogovons, Mankzr Towns, e. 
We entered this county at a village called Small- 


th, by means of a bridge over the river Rother; and 
repatred to Tenterden, an ancient borough, ſixty miles 


from London. It is a member of the cinque-port of 
ye, to which it was annexedin the reign of Henry VI. 


It has had ſeveral charters, but is now governed by that 
of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor and jurats. Here was 


formerly a manufacture of cloth, and is ftill a free- 


iehool. The ſteeple of the church is remarkably lofty, 
and proverbially ſaid to have been the cauſe of the God- 


win fands, fituated in the channel eaſt of Sandwich. 
Theſe ſands were a tract of ground, part of the iſle of 
ear] of Kent; but lying 


Thanet, belonging to Godwin 
n 1 


— 


. 


very low, were deſended from the ſea by a ſtrong wall; 


which required à continual care and expence to ſup- 
port it. This tract was afterwards given to the monaſte; 

of St. Auſtin at Canterbury; and the abbot, who way 
alſo rector of Tenterden, neglecting the wall While he 
was., wholly employed in building this ſteeple; the (ea 
broke in, covered the ground with ſand, and tore down 


the wall in ſuch a manner, that the lands could never be 


recovered, _ 
Here is a weekly market on Friday, and a yearly fair 
on the ſixth of May, for cattle and pedlars ware, | 
From Tenterden we directed our courſe towards the 
ſouth, in order to viſit Romney, and in our way paſled 
through Appledore, ſituated on the banks of the Rother. 
It was once a conſiderable market-town, but now greatly 


decayed, and the market diſcontinued. The fea is ſaid 


to have formerly flowed up to this town, which has ſtill 
a court-leet, extending over town-borough and horſe- 


N n 6 Here is alſo an annual fair held on the twenty- 


ſecond of June, for cattle and pedlars ware, 

Romney, called alſo New Romney, to diſtinguiſh it 
from an inconſiderable town within a mile of it, called 
Old Romney, once a large town, conſiſting of twelve 
wards, five churches, a priory, and hoſpital ; at which 
time the ſea came ſo cloſe to it, that ſhips uſed to fix 


their anchors in one of the church-yards ; but in the 


time of Edward I. it was deſerted by the ſea, and ſoon 


after by its trade and inhabitant}, ſo that it has only one 


church. The new town, which is ſituated in a clean, 
healthy ſituation, on a gravelly hill, ſeventy-three miles 
from London, is one of the Cinque-ports, and governed 
by a mayor, jurats, and commonality. The two great 
meetings for all the cinque-ports are held here; and the 
members or appendages to this port are, Old Romney, 
Lidd, Bromehill, Orlaſton, and Dungyneſs, which, by 
the conſtitution of the cinque-ports, was to fit out five 
ſhips of war. | 

An hoſpital for leprous perſons was founded here by 
Adam de Chering, dedicated to St. Stephen, and St. 
Thomas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the time of Bald- 
win, archbiſhop of that ſee; which being decayed and 
forſaken in the year 1363, John Frauncys, then patron 
of it, re-eſtabliſhed a maiter and one prieſt, in the nature 
of a chauntry, which, in 1481, was annexed to St. M 
Magdalen's college in Oxford. The church of St. Ni- 
cholas in this town, with the chapel annexed, and ſome 


other churches in Kent, being appropriated to the abbey 


of Pountey in Normandy, a' cell of monks belonging to 


that foreign abbey was placed here; but upon the ſup- 


preſſion of alien priories, it was given by Henry VI. to 
All-Souls college in Oxford. 6 : 
This town ſends two barons to parliament, as one of 
the cinque-ports, has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 
an annual fair on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for pedlars 
oods. eee i Ca 
- Romney-marſh, in the middle of which New Romney 


is ſituated, is a large tract of country, twenty miles long 
and eig broad. In this diſtri are two towns, New | 


Romiley and Lydd, nineteen pariſhes, and forty- four 
thouſand two hundred acres of firm and fruitful land, 
the richeſt paſture in England, which fatten vaſt flocks 
ſheep, and herds of black cattle fent hither for that 
purpoſe from other parts, and ſold in the markets of 
London, and elſewhere. The ſheep are reckoned larger 
than thoſe of Leiceſter and Lincolnſhice ; and their bul- 
locks, eſpecially thoſe they call ſtalled or houſe-fed oxen, 
hom their being kept all the latter ſeaſon within the 
armers yards or ſtalls, where they are fed for the winter 
market) the largeſt beef in England. This marſh is 
ſuppoſed to have been once covered by the ſea, and 1s 
conſidered as ſo unhealthy a part of the county, that, for 
the encourazement of ſuch as ate willing to inhabit it, 
all the towns within the limits of the marſh were incor- 
porated by Edward IV. under the title of the bailiff, 
jurats, and commonality of Romney-marſh. They have 


a Court every ſix weeks, to hold pleas for all cauſes and 
actions; and a power to chuſe four juſtices of the peace, 


beſides the bailiff, yearly among themſelves, who are all 
veſted with the ſame authority, and have the return of all 
the king's writs, the benefit of all fines and forfeitures, 

| privileges 


. 
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1 ot, fifteens and fubfidies, with many other 
k xemptions, which hardly any other place in A 
7 joue. Nor has the King any waſte here, or title to 
3 theſe being appropriated to the ſeveral manors 
next the ſea. Beſides 'theſe, there are laws eſtabliſhed 
among the inhabitants, called the Statutes of Sewers, 
ſor regulating their ſeveral ſhores and intereſts in the 
aſturage, and for maintaining the banks and walls 
dlccted to keep out the ſea; by Which laws all the low- 
lands between the Iſle of Thanet in this county, and 
Pevenſey in Suflex, are governed; and at the ſame time, 
are a pattern for regulating all the low and marſhy 
grounds throughout the kin dom. 1 
In the reign 34 99S . 
terrible devaſtations from an inundation of the ſea, when 
whole villages, with their inhabitants, were deſtroyed, 
the river Rother thrown” out of its uſual courſe, and a 
new channel opened for it near Rye in Suffex, through 
which it Kill paſſes. Before this misfortune, it waſhed 
Old Romney, and formed at that town an excellent 
harbour, which is now choaked up, and the place fallen 
10 decay. Large trees are often diſcovered: lying under 
ground in this marſh, as hard and black as ebony, but 
nt for uſe after being dried in the ſun. | | 5 
Ppnis matſh is the place from whence a ſet of ſmugglers, 
called Owlers, from their going out in the duſk of the 
evening, have, for many years, exported our wool to 
France. | | 
Lydd, another towa in Romney-marſh, is about four 
miles ſouth-weſt of New Romney, and has its name 
from the Latin word littus, the ſhore, alluding to its ſitu- 
ation on the ſea-ſhore; - It is a member of the cinque- 
port of Romney, and incorporated by the title of bailiff, 
jurats, and coat monality. It is a populous place, has a 
good free-ſchoo}, a weekly market on Thurſday, and an 
unnual fair on the twenty- fourth. of July, for pedlars 
8. ä 

Near this town is the well-known cape called Dungy- 
neſs, on which a light-houſe is erected for the ſafety of 
ſailors, EP Ce PRs 
Leaving New Romney, we continued our tour, along 
the ſea- ſide, to Hith, another of the cinque-ports, ſitu- 
ated-near the ſea, at the eaſtern extremity of Romney- 
marſh, ſixty-feven' miles from London, Its name is 
daxon, ind ſiznifies a Port, though it now hardly de- 
ſerves the appellation, the harbour being choaked up 
with ſand, It roſe on the decay of Weſt Hith, which 
had a good harbour till about the year 1607, when the 
jea retired from it; but both theſe towns owe their origin 
to Limme, a imall village in the neighbourhood, which 
you —4 once a very famous port, till it was ſhut up 
with fand. . 
Hich was at firſt incorporated by the ſtile of barons; 
afterwards the archbiſhop of Canterbury appointed a 
bailiff yearly, by whom, and certain jurats, the town 
was governed, till it received a new chatter from queen 
Elizabeth, by the name of a mayor, jurats, and com- 
monality. In the reign of Henry IV. this town ſuffered 
Lins) by-a peſtilence, which was ſucceeded by a ter- 
rible fire, whereby two hundred houſes were deſtroyed/in 
one day. Soon after, five of the ſhips, which this town 
a a cinque- port, was obliged to fit out for the ſervice of 
the crown, were ſunk, and one hundred of the crew 
periſhed, Theſe; misfortunes ſo diſpitited the ſurviving 
inhabitants, that they were going to quit the place, but 
the king encouraged them to remain in it, by releaſing 
them for a time from tde ſeryice which the ton owe 
him as a cinque- port. Here were formerly five pariſn- 
churches, though now only one, the reſt being quite 
demoliſhed, Ia a vault under the chutch is a ſurpriſiug 
collection of ſeyeral thouland ſculls and bones piled up in 
* very neat manner; and cu the heap an inſcription, 
unportuig, that they are the remains of the Danes killed 
— 4 battle which happened near this place before the 
eiman conqueſt. Ihe pile is twenty-eight feet in 
lengthg fix itt breadth, and eight in heighth;” Fete are 
* oils one dedicated to St. John, and the otheg 
0 St. Barthdlomew,” The latter wis founded about the 


of Jeet and law-day, [exemption from toll and 


of Edward I. Romney-marſh ſuffered 
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| cheſter,” a natiye of this place. They are both under the 


government of the mayor and jurats. Here is alſo a 
charity- ſchool for thirty-eight boys. From hence to 
Canterbury is a paved military way, called Stoney- ſtreet, 
which is eaſily diſcovered to be a Roman work. 

In April 1739, while ten perſons, who came to take a 
view of the fea and adjacent country from the ſteeple, 
were waiting in the porch for the keys of the church, 
the ſteeple fell down, without hurting either of them. 
Had the keys been brought a few minutes ſooner, the 
muſt all have fallen with the ſteeple, and would probably 
have been cruſhed to pieces, or buried under the ruins. 

This town, as one of the cinque-ports, ſends two 


and two annual fairs, viz.” the tenth of July, and the 
firſt of December, for horſes, black cattle, ſhoes, cloaths, 
and pedlars ware, g 
About a mile diſtant from Hith is Saltwood-caſtle, a 
very ſtrong ſeat belonging to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. The outward wall has towers and battlements, 
and is ſurrounded by a deep ditch. At the entrance are 
two large and lofty towers, and over the gate are the 
arms of archbiſhop Courtney, the founder. Within the 
firſt is a ſtil} ſtronger and higher wall, with a broad em- 
battled parapet at the top. Within is a court, but the 
lodging-rooms are all demoliſhed. The floor of the 
ruinous chapel is ſtrongly vaulted. In the middle of the 
court is a large ſquare well, thought to have been ſunk by 
the Romans. Anchors have been dug up near this caſtle, 
whence ſome are of opinion that the | 5 had an iron 
forge here; and others, that the ſea formerly came up to 
this place. | | | 
Limne, already mentioned, ſtands about four miles to 
the weſtward of Hith. Here are till the remains of a 
caſtle, which included ten actes of land; and the ruins 
of Roman walls may be traced almoſt to the bottom of 
the marſhes. It ſtands on the fide of a hill, is a noble 
piece of antiquity, and there ſeems no doubt but it. was 
the Portus Lemanis of the Romans, though its port, as 
well as thole of both Weſt and Eaſt Hith, are choaked up 
with ſand; yet it has ſtill the horn, mace, and other 
tokens of its ancient grandeur, It uſed to be the place 
where the lord warden of the cinque-ports was ſworn, 
at his entrance upon his office. Several coins, and other 
Roman antiquities, have been found here. 5 
Leaving Hith, we continued our tour, near the ſea- - 
coaſt, towards Folkſtone ; and in our way ſtopt at San- 
te-caſtle. . It ſtands on the ſea-ſhore, a little to the 
outh of Folkſtone, and was built by Henry VIII. at 
the expence of five thouſand pounds, to defend the fiſh- 
ing-craft from the inſult. of privateers in time of war. 
There are ſeveral very good houſes near the caſtle, the 
' ramparts of which are mounted with heavy cannon. 
Folkſtone is a member of the cinque-port of Dover, 
and ſtands near the mouth of a tide-harbour, ſixty- nine 
miles from London. It is incorporated, and governed by 
a mayor, jurats, and common- council. Here is a cha- 
liep-fchacl, founded by Sir Elias Hervey, for twenty 
boys, who are to be nominated by the mayor and jurats. 
The harbour has been greatly hurt by ſand-banks, but 
{till admits of ſmall veſſels. Before theſe misfortunes 
attended it, the place made a very conſiderable figure, 
"having a large fleet of ſhips belonging to it; but is now 
reduced to a Aſhin town, and has ſtill ſeveral hundreds 
of fiſhing · boats * to it, which are employed in 
the ſeaſon for catching mackerel for the London market. 
About Michaelmas the Folkſtone barks, with others 
from the coaſt of Suſſex, ſail away to the coaſts of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, to catch herrings for the merchants of 
Yarmouth and Leoſtoff. | 
Folkſtone appears to have been a conſiderable town in 
the time of the Romans, from the great number of Ro- 
man coins and bricks frequently found here. It flouriſhed 
alſo under the Saxons, when it had five churches, four of 
which were deſtroyed in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, by earl Godwin and his ſons. | 
At the ſouth part of the town there was once a caſtle, 
built by Eadbald king of Kent, about a thouſand years 
ago; which falling to decay about the year 1068, a fort 
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Year 133%, for ten poor men, by Haimo biſhop of Ro- 


| was built upon the ſame foundation, out of the materials 


barons to parliament, has a weekly market on Saturday, 
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"was a watch-tower, now in ruins. - 

"king of Kent, ch 

here a church and 22 for the uſe of her and her 
dedi 


lowed up by the ſea; but others tell us, it was deſtroyed 
by che Danes, and afterwards, in the year 927, granted 
. by king Ethelſtan to the cathedral church of Canterbury. 


Folkſtone, gave, about the year 1095, the church of 


a building erected near the church. This alien pri 


Vas, however, afterwards made denizon, and continued 


to Dover, ſome of which have viſibly ſunk in the me- 
mory of man. On the border of one of theſe cliffs, in 


- hangs over the precipice in a very 1 manner. 
Cinque - ports, and ſituated on the ſea-ſhore, ſeventy- one 


_ -roweft part of the channel which 8 England from 
e F 


place, being the ſituation of our packet-boats, which 


pence of ſuch ſervice as may be required of their princi- 


ports ts alſo ſworn into his office at this place. 


lie building worth notice, though ſtill a place of great 


Which lies at the mouth of this valley, and was the har- 
-*bour in Czfar's time, is very delightful. | A little above | 
, the pier is a modern fortification, conſiſting of four baſtions, | 
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of the eld caſtle, the ruins of which are Kill viſible. 
Upon a bill in the town, . till called Caſtle-hill, there 


About the year 630, Enfwitha, daughter of Eadbald 
. ny = a religious 11. her father built 


companions... It was cated to St. Peter, and, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, was, in proceſs of time, ſwal- 


After the conqueſt, Nigell de Munewell, lord of 


St. Mary and St. Eanſwida, in this town, to the abbot 
and convent of, Lonley in Normandy ; in conſequence 
of which, ſome Benedictine monks from that abbey 
were placed here, at firſt in the caſtle, and afterwards in 


"had the fate of all others of the ſame kind, that of being 
ſeized by the king during every. war with France. It 


till the diſſolution, when it was valued at forty-one 
pounds, ſifteen ſhillings and ten- pence per annum. 


Folkſtone has a weekly market on Thurſday, and an 
annual fair on che twenty-cighth. of June, for pedlars 


From this town a long ridge of chalky cliffs extends 
the neighbourhood of Folkſtone, are the ruins of an old 
wall.” thonght to have been. built by the Romans, which 
Dover, the next place we v is another of the 


miles from London. It is built in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, at the foot of a large ridge of hills, in the nar- 


France, the cliffs of Calais, on rench ſhore, not 


being above thirty miles diſtant. It was formerly walled | II 
| pet in the ſhape of a horn, ſaid to have been kept here 


"round, and had ſeven gates, and is ſtill a very populous 


Always go twice a week to France, unleſs prevented b 
bad . a the time of Edward the. Confeſla, | 
When the town was in a flouriſhing condition, it was 
incorporated by the Nile of the mayor, commonality, 

and the townſmen, called Burgeſſes. From theſe « + 
mayor chuſes his affiſtants, who being ſworn to faithful 
* ſervice, are thence called Jurats, which name and office 
is now common to all the Cinque-ports, The members 
* belonging to this port are, Folkſtone, Feverſham, St. 
John s, St. Peter's, Birchington, Kingſdown, and 
"Kingſwold, who are all liable to contribute to the ex- 


pal, the port of Dover, on any emergency. The courts 
« of chancery, admiralty, &c. relating to the Cinque- 
, are held here, and the !ord-warden of the Cinque- 


The town is built at the foot of a ſemicircular range of 
chalky cliffs, which form a kind of bay or harbour, and 
| confifts chiefly of one ſtreet, near a mile long. We 
Have al obſerved, that it was once ſurrounded by a 
wall, but no veſtige, either of that or its gates, now re- 

main. It had alſo once ſeven churches, which are now 
reduced to two, St. James's, where the courts belonging 
- to the Einque-ports are held, and St. Mary's. It has a 
 cuſtom-houſe and a viRualling-office, but no other pub- 


confiderable trade is carried on 


_ eſpecially to the coaſt of France. 
:> - The cliffs which run out of the ſemicircular range are 


Ni Ti 


But what is called Dover-caftle, is a very antique 
building, fituated on the ſummit of a lofty cliff. It i; 
ſaid to have been begun by Julius Cæſar, and finiſhed 
by Claudius. This caſtle takes up thirty acres of grou 
and was once ſo well fortiſied, and of ſuch impo 

as to be reckoned the key of England; and accordingly, 
William the Conqueror, when he had an eye upon the 
kingdom, exacted an oath from Harold, that he ſhould 
deliver this caſtle into his hands. It has been long ne- 
glected; but the walls, which are of a prodigious thick. 
neſs, are ſtill ſtanding, though the greater part of the 
works are deſtroyed. Within the wails are the remaing 
of a- royal palace and chapel, with ſtables and other 
offices, the ruins of which ſhew the buildings to have 
been very magnificent. One part of the fortification (till 
remaining, is a circular work, in which there is an old 
church, ſaid to have been built by Lucius, the firſt 
Chriſtian king in Britain, out of ſome fragments of the 
Roman buildings that had then fallen into ruins, It is 
erected in the form of a croſs, with a ſquare tower in the 
centre; but the windows ſeem to be of much later date 
than the reſt of the building. - At the weſt end of this 


| old church arethe remains of a Roman pharos or watch. 


tower. This building was uſed as a ſteeple, and had a 
pleaſant ring of bells, which Sir * Rooke procured 
to be carried away to Portſmouth. Since which ti 
the lead which covered the roof has been taken away by 
order of the office of ordnance, fo that this curious piece 
of Roman architecture is left expoſed to the injuries of 
the weather. The Erpington arms are fixed againſt one 
of the ſides, ſo that it ſeems to have been repaired in the 
reign. of Henry V. when lord Eepingharn was conſtable 
of Dover-caſtle. The caſtle is ſupplied with water by a 
well of a circular figure, three hundred and fixty feet 
deep: it is lined to the bottom with free-ſtone, and ſaid 
to have been the work of Julius Cæſar. The water is 
raiſed from the well by means of a head-wheel, turned by 
a man. 
In chis caſtle are two very old and a braſs trum- 
ever ſince the time of Julius Cæſar; but they rather ſeem 
to be the enſigns of authority belonging to the conſtable 
of the caſtle, or lord-warden of the Cinque-ports. Here 
is alſo a braſs gun of the moſt curious workmanſhip, and 
reckoned the longeſt in the world. It was preſented by 
the ſtates of Utrecht to queen Elizabeth, and thence 
called her Pocket-piſtol. This piece of ordnance is one 
and twenty feet long, requires fifteen pounds of powder, 
and will, they ſay, carry a ball ſeyen miles. 
Upon a rock, over-againft the caſtle, are the remains 
of another watch-tower, built by the Romans, and called 
Bredenſtone, by the vulgar Devil's Drop, from the 
ſtrength of the mortar. Here the conſtable of the caſtle 
is ſworn into his office. 
The view of the ſea, and objects on the beach, from 
the craggy and lofty cliffs on which the caſtle ſtands, is 
truly tremendous, and the beſt comment on it is Shake- 


ſpeare's beautiful deſcription of this proſpect, in his 


Come on, Sir—here's the place Stand ſtill How fearful 
And dizay tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the mid-way air, 
Shew ſcarce fo groſs at beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ;—dreadful trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The ſiſhermer, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſhed to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th*' unnumber d idle pebbles chafes, 


very lofty, and admitting the water between them, form Cannot be heard ſo high. Til look no more, 


tte harbour, which formerly ran up farther into the land | 


than at preſent, and anchors have accordingly been found 
above the town. A pier or mole is built at the mouth of the 
© Harbour at a very great expence, and anſwers the pur- 
FE; 7 well for ſmall veſſels, but the water is 


too ſhallow to admit large ſhips. The broad beach 


Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 

Topple down headlong. ? | 

| ., The cliffs above Calais, on the coaſt of France, 

| plainl ſeen from hence; and the many ſhips paſſing and 
iroaBing Grovgh this famous Araity| greatly ealiven Os 

proſpect. ; _ | 5 
"The town of Dover, in the time of its proſperity, 


5 1F 


had twenty-one wards, each of which, in conſideration 


ſhip of war for the ſervice of the crown, 
g it forty days at their own expence, had 
4 licenſed packet-boat ; and according to the tower re- 
cords, the fare to France, in one of theſe packets, was 
thus ſettled in the time of Richard II. For a ſingle paſ- 
ſenger in the ſummer-time, fix- pence, in the winter one 
ſhilling : for a horſe in ſummer, one ſhilling and fix- 
ce; in the winter, two ſhillings. The Watling- 
; coming ſtraight from Canterbury, 


et, or Roman way, C r | 
enters this town at Bigin-gate; it paſſes over Barham- 


where it is very viſible. - 
Ge before the year 640, king Eadbald built a 
chapel within the walls of the caſtle, in which he placed 
à college of twenty- four ſecular canons, who were re- 
moved down into the town to the old church of St. 


of furniſhing a 


and maintainin 


Martin, near the market, by Wictred king of Kent, 


ut the year 696. Here continued above four 

| ed 2 5 the time of Henry I. when complaint 
being made of ſome irregularities, he gave their houſe, 
together with all their lands and revenues, to Corfoil, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, in the year 1 131, began 
the foundation of a new church, with an intention of 
fettling there a convent of regular canons of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, from Martin, near Wimbledon in Surry ; 
but dying before his fcheme was completed, his ſucceſſor, 
archbiſhop Theobald, about the year 1140, ſettled in it 
a prior and twelve Benedictine monks, who were ſub- 
ordinate to the monaſtery of Chriſt-church in Canter- 
bury. But upon the iſſolution, their revenues were 
valued Aitinethy from that abbey, and amounted to one 
hundred and ſeventy pounds, thirteen ſhillings and eleven 
nee per amum. V ery conſiderable ruins of this priory 


- 
my 


ill remain. | | 
' About the year 1141, an hoſpital for leprous perſons 
was erected here, upon the ſolicitation: of Oſbern and 
Godwin, two monks of St. Martin, who made it ſubject 
to the diſpoſal of the prior: it was dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew. PEER , : 
The hoſpital of St. Mary, called alſo Maifon de Dieu, 
in this town, was erected and endowed for the relief of 
poor pilgrims, ond ſeveral "poor brethren and ſiſters, 
under the government of a maſter, in the beginning of 
the reign' © = III. by Hubert ge Burgo, earl of 
Kent. Upon the diſſolution, its revenues were valued 
at two hundred and thirty-one pounds, fixteen ſhillin 
and ſeven-pence per annum. his hoſpital is now made 
a ſtorehouſe. AM 
Dover, as one of the Cinque-ports, ſends two barons 
to parliament, has two weekly markets on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and an annual fair on the twenty-ſecond 
of November, for wearing apparel and haberdaſhery ware. 
At Evering, à village near Dover, in the road to 
Eleham, there is ſometimes a ſtream of water, without 
any viſible head or ſpring, deep 1 to carry a veſſel 
of conſiderable burden. 
in the neighbourhood conſider it as the preſage of ſome 
public een, zach 7 6 | 
At Swingfield, near Dover, was an houſe of ſiſters of 
the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, before the year 1180. 
There was alſo a preceptory of knights-templars before 
the year 1190, to which Sir Wareſius de Valoniis, Sir 
Robert de Clotingham, Arnulph Cade, and others, 
were great benefactors. It became afterwards part of the 
poſſeſhons of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, and, 
as ſuch, was valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at eighty- 
ſeven pounds, three ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 
In the neighbourhood of Dover are the remains of 
Bradſole, or Radegund's abbey. It was founded in 
the year 1197, by Richard I. or, as ſome ſay, by Jeffrey 
earl of Perch, and Maud his wife, for Premonſtratenſian 
monks, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Radegund. 
At the diſſolution, its yearly revenues amounted to 
ninety-eight pounds, nine ſhillings and two-pence. 
Elham is a little market-town, ſituated on the ſmaller 
branch of the Stour, ſixty-two' miles from London. It 
is an obſcure place, and has nothing remarkable, but a 
ſmall market on 8 and four annual fairs, viz. 


Palm-Monday, Eaſter - Monday, Whitſun-Monday; and 
— tenth of Gabber, for horſes, black cattle, and ped- 
Ware. | | | 
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When this happens, the e 


ports in 
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About three miles from Dover-caſtle is the famous 
head- land called the South Fore- land, on which a light- 
houſe is erected for the greater ſafety of mariners in the 
night. About ſix leagues to the northward, is another 
head- land or promontory, called the North Foreland, 
on which there is alſo a light-houſe. Between theſe 
two head-lands lies the famous road called the Downs, 
of which a particular aceount will be given in our re- 
marks on the ſea-coaſts of Kent. 

Between the South Foreland and Deal ate two caſtles, 
built by Henry VIII. to guard the coaſts, and called 
Walmor and Deal Caſtles ; but neither of them has any 
thing particular, either in their conſtruction or ſituation. 
They are both ſea-marks, and, as ſuch, of great uſe to 
ſhips that come to an anchor in the Downs. © 

he beach between Walmer-caftle and Deal ſeems ta 
have been the place where Cæſar landed in his firſt ex- 
pedition, it being the firſt place to the north of Dover, 
where the ſhore can be aſcended, and anſwers exactly to 
his aſſigned diſtance of eight miles. In his ſecond expe- 
dition, he appears to have landed at Deal. 

Deal is a populous and handſome town, a member of 
the port of Sandwich, and ſituated on the ſea-ſhore, 
ſeventy- four miles from London. At this place moſt 
of the ſhips bound from foreign parts to London, or 
from thence to foreign parts, 8 way of the channel, 
generally ſtop; the former to diſpatch letters to inform 
their merchants and owners of their arrival, and land 
their paſſengers; and the latter to take in freſh provi- 
ſions, and receive the laſt orders and letters from their 
owners and friends. Sometimes, indeed, when the wind 
is fair, the ſhips paſs through the Downs without com- 
ing to an anchor. The town carries on ſome forei 
trade, and is of late conſiderably improved, to which 
the great reſort of ſailors from the ſhips in the Downs 
has not a little contributed. | 

Deal is called Dala by Julius Cæſar, who landed here 
in his-ſecond expedition, on the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt, 
fifty-four years before the birth of Chriſt, : 

he ſea-ſhore-in this place is thrown up in ridges, 
reſembling ramparts; which ſome ſuppoſe to have been 
done by he wind; but others, particularly Camden, 
think they were thrown up by Julius Cælar, and the 
remains of his famous camp, within the fortifications of 
which he drew his ſhips, in order to ſecure them againſt 
tempeſts, and the attacks of the Britons. And it is fur- 
ther obſerved, in confirmation of the latter opinion, that 
the neighbouring inhabitants ftill call theſe ramparts 
Rome's Work, or the work of the Romans. | 
Deal has a charity-ſchool for twenty-ſeven boys and 
irls, who are tau 

e inhabitants, a weekly market on Thurſday, and an 
annual fair on the tenth of October, for cattle and ped- 
lars 8. | | 
About a mile to the north of Deal is Sandown-caftle, 
built by Henry VIII. It is eompoſed of four lunettes of 
very thick arched work of ſtone, with port-holes for 
cannon. In the centre is a large round tower, having a 
ciſtern for ſaving the rain-water, at the top; and under- 
neath, an arched vault, bomb- proof. The whole is en- 
compaſſed with a ditch, over which there is a draw- bridge. 

Sandwich lies about four miles to the northward of 
Sandown-caftle, and at the mouth of the Stour, ſeventy 
miles diſtant from London. It is ſituated at the bottom 
of a ſandy bay, and was formerly one of the chief ſea- 
ngland. It ſuffered greatly by the Daniſh 
wars; and it was here that Canute inhumanly flit the 
noſes, and cut off the hands of the Engliſhmen who had 
been delivered as hoſtages to Swain, bis father; and in 
1217, it was burnt by Lewis king of France. They 
alſo plundered it, and ſet it on fire, after killing the 
mayor and other officers, in 1457. Not long after, it 
was ranſacked by the earl of Warwick, when he aſſiſted 
the duke of York againſt Henry VI. but it recovered it- 
ſelf ſoon after, by the ſettlement of ſome Walloons and 
Dutchmen, who flying hither for protection, ſet up a 
manufacture of cloth, and continued in -a flouriſhing 
condition till its harbour was choaked up with ſand, as 
we have already obſerved in our remarks on the inland 
navigation of this county. e | 
* M m Sandwich 


t and cloathed at the expence f 


del 
e twenty-five boys, and the other for twenty- yo girls. 
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pos an <winence,/in the way from hence to Sand- 


dd before the gates of Sandwich are two 


„ At Eaſtry, on the ſouth-weſt ſide of Sandwich, King 


1 ©: 


\$-> vich has been one of the Cinque-ports ever fince 
the reign of William the Conqueror z and the members 


gate, , er, and Brightlingſey, near Colcheſter 
in — t is 1 and governed by a mayor, 
jurats, and commonality. 7 ml. dot ot 
Sandwich was once le round, and the wall is ſtill 
ding on the north and weſt ſides; on the ſouth and 
caſt, it is defended. by a rampart and ditch. Here are 
three three hoſpitals, a cuſtom-houſe, a quay, 
and a free-ſchool, built out of the ruins of a Carmelite 
monaſtery, by Sir Roger Manwood, with. an exhibition 
for ſending out two ſc every. year to L incoln- col 
lege in Oxford. Here are alſo two chanity-ſchools, one 


The chief trade of the town is in ſhipping and mak - 
ing malt, though it ſupplies the London markets with 
rots, and the ſeedſmen with the greatelt part of their 
Rock of that ſeed for the kitchen-garden. . 0 
The monaſtery of Carmelites. or White-friars, men- 


tioned above, was founded, in the year 1272, by Henry 
Comfield.- | Pg 


Sandwich, as one of the -Cingue-ports, ſends..two 
barons to parliament, has two weekly markets on Wed- 
_ — Saturday, and an annual fair on the fourth 
2 « „ + for cloth, -haberdaſhary, foes, and 

Ware. 


tupenſis 
Here the 


the nei 
F. gelt 


of the old walls ef a tower, built. with flints and long 
brio s of the old Rritiſn make, and cemented with lime, 
end a ſort of ſand, which is, by time, become as hard as 
a ſtone. Roman coins, bath of gold and ſilver, have 


wich, are the remains of an amphitheatre made of turf, 
to have been deſigned for the exerciſe or diver- 
fions of the Roman garriſon of Richborough. 


Several eumuli are ſeattered about the prone corny; 
* 5 


en one o which a windmill is erected. 


Egbezt, who died in the year 673, built, for bis ſiſter 


e a monaſtery dedicated to St. Ethelbert 
St. Idred. — . alſo a minſtre erected to 
f f I ing the 'above- 


to Dor 

Labored th at this place. r 
„Frem Sandwich we togk the mas png wag 
| a very pleaſin country, and. orten enter- 
ined with wk — proſpects from the hills. On 


top of one of them we had an extenſive view of the | be 


courſe of the Stour, with ſeveral ſmall veſſels and barges 
paifivg up and down the fiream. Lo the caſt was a view 


of -the ſea, terminated by the cliffs on the coaſt of 


France. * 3 

he city of Canterbury was called Durovernum 
the Romans, a name which ſome derive from the Bri 
ward Dutwhern, a rapid river, from ita being ſituated on 
a part of the river: Stour,. where the ſtream. flows with 
impetuoſity; Hiſtorians tell us, that this city was 
ilt dy one Rudhurdibras, a king of the Britons, up- 
wards of nine hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, 


| 5 |-ance in, che time of the Romans, it being built by An. 
belonging to it are, Fordwich, Deal, Walmer, Ramſ- 
e 


of the Britons, reſided here, and 


X 


| again, in the preſence of the king 


toninus, and a great number of Raman coins have been 
found bere. There are alſo remains of military ways 
and Roman cauſeways, leading from hence to Dover 
and the town of Limne near Tah. Sy) 1528 
After the Romans Jeft the kingdom, Vortiger, 
reſigned it to the 
'Saxons, in whoſe time the chief magiſtrate was called a 
Prefect, aſterwards a portreve, and In 1011, the king's 
| provoſt of Canterbury. * | 
At the time of the conqueſt, the juriſdiction of the 
| king and archbiſhop lay intermixed; and though the 
. a mint, 1 * conſiderable privi- 
leges, yet the king enjoyed the ſupreme royalty till the 
Tard William 2 gore He oy wholly 2 
entirely to archbiſhop Anſelm, and his ſucceſſar, Lan- 
franc, held it without appolition. _- 8 55 
_ This famous city, the capital of the county, and the 
metropolitan ſee of all England, is ſituated on the river 
Stour, which is here, navigable for ſmall veſſels, fifty. ſix 
miles from London. It is a county by itſelf, and is go- 
yerned by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, a = 
riff, twenty- four .common-councilmen, a mace-bearer, 
| a-ſward-bearer; and four ſerjeants at mace. A court is 
| held every Monday in the guild-hall for civil and crimi. 
nal cauſes, and every other day for the government of the 
city. It is divided into fix Wards, w are denomi- 
nated from its ſix gates, Burgate, Newingate, Ridingate, 
Worthgate, Weſtgate, and Northgate. The ci 1 
though it appears circular at a:diſtance, is built exactly 
in the form of a crols, and conſiſts of four capital ſtree 
which centre at St. Andrew's church, in the middle of 
thercity ; and, including the cathedral and gardens, is 
. in 1 1 1 5 - 

The buildings, beſides the cathedral, are neither grand 
nor elegant: there is, however, a good market-houſe, 
over which are rooms, where the mayor, aldermen, and 
oor van, eee s of the corporation. 
Lere is a gaol for criminals, and a gallows is erected in 
a place called Winecheap, on account of ep Fa 
tormerly kept there. 

The cathedral church of this city was partly built in 
the time of the Romans, by Lucius, the firſt chriſtian 
king of the Britons, who continued to worſhip here till 


| they were driven beyond the Severn: by the Danes; but 
| about the year 600, when Ethelbert, king of Kent, was 


| converted 40-chriſtianity. by St. Auſtin, be gave him this 
church, together with his palace, and the rayalty of the 
city and its territories, upon which. the archiepiſcqpal 
ſee was removed hither from London. This: cathedral 
being now become the metropolitan church, Auſtin im- 
mediately repaired and nd it by the. name of 
Chriſtchurch. In the year 1011, the. Danes riſſed and 
burnt the cathedral, . e with the reſt of the city; 
but king Canute cauſed it to be F and preſent 
his crown” of gold to it. It did not, however, long 
maintain its beauty; for in the year 1043, it was again 
greatly defaced by flag Afterwards ranc, who was 
archbiſhqp 2 ſee in the gn 2 — ore 
queror, tit, together witl iſcopal pa- 
lace, and dedicated it anew to the 8 the Holy 
Trinity; but in the reign of Henry I. it was dedicated 
and queen, David, 
| 2 1 Scotland, and many of the biſhops and nobility 
| of kingdoms, by the name of Chriſt-church. In 
1174 it was again deſtroyed by fire, but was begun to 
rebuilt in the reign of king Stephen, though not com- 
pleted til that of Henry. r 
It is a noble Gothic pile of building, five hundred and 
fourteen feet long, ſeventy-four in — and eighty 
feet in height from the area to the nave. of the canopy. 
It is in the form of a croſs, with a: lofty ſtone tower 
in the center, two hundred and thirty-five fect high. 
This tower is very beautiful, but the tower and ſpire at 
the weſt end are very mean. | Before. the reformation, 
this cathedral had no leſs. than thirty: ſeven altars; a 
here lie interted the bodies of Henry IV. and his queen 
Joan, beſides thoſe of fix other kings; thoſe of Edward 


and called Caer Kent, or the city of Kent, But how- 


| 1 + * 
ier 0 
** 


— 


| the Black Prince, and of other princes, cardinals, arch+ 


biſhops, 


| R B 
(hops, and other great men, particularly St. Auſtin, 
* the ſeven following. biſhops who ſuceeeded him, 
namely, Laurentius: Mellitus, Juſtus, Honorius, Deus- 
dedit, and Theodoſius: theſe are all interred in one 
ys the glory of this church Was the ſhrine of Tho- 
ds Becket, archbiſhop of Danterbury, who Was mur- 
Jered near the high-altar in * 171. This ſhrine 
was ſo rieh, by che eontinual o 2 made to it for ſe- 
veral ages, that the eclebrated Era mus, Who ſaw it, 
tells us, that nt only the ſhrine itſelf, but even the 
chapel in which it was. placed, and to which there was 
an aſeent from the cheir, glittered all over with jewels 
of ineſtimable value: go | _ through-the wo a win, 
te appeared a profuſton of more royal ſplendour. 
Cold was one of -the-medneſt treaſures of this ſhrine ; 
and Dugdale obſerves, thut at-the 
religious houſes, the plate and a belonging to_ this 
tomb filled two large cheſts, each of which required 
eioht'Mmen'to-rembye-#t. enn 4. 
he metropolitan chair is of grey marble, and ſtands. 
behind the high altar. The oleiſters have nothing in 
them remarkable ; but near them is a very large chapel, 
called the Sermon houſe, wainſcotted with Iriſh oak; | 
To this -cathedral belong a dean, an 
twelye prebendaries, / 


| 
| 


2 


ſix- preachers, ſix minor eanons, 
ſix. ſubſtitutes, twelve lay-clerks, ten choriſters, two 
waſters, fifty ſeholars, and twelve alms- men. 
Underneath the cathedral is a large church of foreign 
teſtants, given fitſt by queen Elizabeth to the Wal- 
ns, who fied ftom Axtois. and other provinces of the 
2 from the perſecution: of the duke of Alva,; 
Thy otra has ſince been very much increaſed 
by numbers o roteſtants, who were driven. from France; 
in the rei no Lewis XIV. A e ee 
The cloſe, in which the dean and prebendaries have 
their houſes, is very ſpacious, and the buildings elegant. 
lis full of religious ruins ; and in one of the corners of 
it are the walls of à chapel, ſaid to have been a chriſtian 
ple before the time of St, Auſtin, to have been con- 
ecrated by him and dedieated to St. Panereas. Near 
it is a little robin, ſuppoſed to haue been Etheldred's 


by the cathedral; here are ſixteen pariſh-churches, 
but neither has any thing remarkable; except St. Martin's, 
which is ſaid to have been St. Auſtin's firſt ſee, and the 
place whither king Etheldred's queen uſed to repair to 


divine ſervice, that monafch was converted to 
ehriſtianity. It is built. alſieſty of Roman brick ; and in 


the midule of the church is a large old- faſnioned front, 
ſaid to be (hat in which king Rtheldred was baptized, 
With regard to the church of Sti Mary Caſtles, the 
chancel only is now ſtanding, though there is ſill, an 
inoumſbent pfeſehted and ifiducted; to it. 
Near che cathedral is a free-ſchool, called the King's 
Fe | ren ety n 2 Os 
eight and ſixty-ſix girls. re are alſo 
ſeren 250 one of which, called Bridewell, is both 
a bouſe of <drreRiony und a glace where the boys of 
poor citizens are received. Here is a ſumptuous conduit, 
orected by arehbiſhop Abbot, ho died in che year 1633, 


Danterbury -wab furroanded with ſtrong walls, com- 
poſed ch of flint, and fortified by a great number of 


towers, a deep ditoh on the outſide, anda rampart with 
itz Here Was A ſe a eaſtle, fuppoſed to have been built 
by the Saxons; the dtrayed bul wand of which ſtill ap- 
Pear on the: ſouth l Fr) et en 
A monaſtery was built hete by Auſtin and his manks 
you reign of Ling Etheidted, ſoon after he had given 
1: his palace. It joined; to the cathedral, and was 
ene tepaired by arehbiſſrop Lanffunc about the 
te 


1080, and repleniſhed wich one hundred and fifty 

dictine monka. At the diſſolution, it was endowed 
with a yearly revenue of two thouſand three hundred and 
cghty-feven 


clear, 


"King, Ethelbtrt, upon the ſurcher perſuaſion ef St. 


eral diſſolution of | 


|\pence per annum. 


pounds, thirteen ſhillings and three-penice | about the 


-—- 
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but aſter St. Auſtin was haried. here, it was called St; 
Auſtin's Abbey. The monks: were of the Benedictine 


order, and were endowed at the diſſolution with an 


yearly revenue of one thouſand four hundred and thirteen 
unds, ſour ſhillings, and eleyen-pence. Two gates of 
this monaſtery ſtill remain, and ate both very Pately: 
Fe one Kak to king Etheldred' palace, and 
he other to the monaſtery, which. was doubtleſs very. 
ſplendid, for it covers a large ſpace of ground, and is 
ſurrounded with a high wall. de 2 
Near the remins of this monaſtery is 4 yaſt angular 
piece of a tower, above thirty feet high, which has been, 
undermined by digging away a-coutſe at bottom, in ordef 
to throw it down j but happened only to force it out of 
its perpendicular direction, and it now ſtands in a de-. 
clining: poſition: 3% TEE S Rin 
. Without the north-gate of the city, Lanfrancz arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, founded, about ſhe gig 1084, al 
hoſpital for poor, infirm, lame, and blin 
men, It was dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and 
endowed. with ſeventy pounds per annum. It was go- 
verned by a prior, and its revenues were valued, upon 
the diſfolution, at ginety- three pounds fifteen ſhillings. 


It is ſtill in being, and contains a. maſter, reader, eigh- 


teen in- brothers, twenty in: ſiſters, and the like numbe 
of out- brothers and out- ſiſters. The revenus amount, 
2 ay 2 to one hundred and ninety-ſive pounds, 
ight ſhillings and nine- penes per annum. ut 21. 
* 7 66 iy org — the hoſpital of St. 
John, archbiſhop Lanfranc alſo founded an houſe for 
ſecular prieſts, in the year 1084. It was dedicated to 
St. Gregory. Archbiſhop: William, in the reign of 
Henry I. made it a priery of black canons. About the 
time of the diſſolution, it wes inhabited by thirty teli- 
Fonte who were endowed with a yeatly reyenue of one 
hundred and twenty-one pounds, fifteen ſhillings and 
aA penny. 2 N iP uy edt 2 OAT] au r 
In the ſouth-eaſt part of the city was àã Benedictine 
nunnery, founded by archbiſhop. Anſelm about the year 
1100. It was called St. Sepulchire's, and had a prioreſs, 
and fix or ſeven nuns, whe, at the diſſolution, were poſ- 
ſeſſed of twenty-nine-pounds, twelve ſhillings and five- 


oo (ST TAS $3 Dann 22 
The hoſpital of Eaſtbridge, or Knightſbridge, Mill 
in being in this city, is thought to have been founded by 
archbiſhop Lanfranc : ſome think, it was founded by 
Thomas Becket. But whoever was the founder, it was 
immediately after the eanonization of the latter, called 
the Hoſpital of Thomas the Martyr. Archbiſhop-Strat- 
ford did ſo much for it, as to be {tiled the ſecond founder; 
It was originally deſigned for the entertainment of pil- 
grims, and the revenues of it, upon the diſſolution, 4. 


mounted r 
| t was preſerved upon the re- 
danger of ſinking in the reign 


nine- pence 2 
formation; being in 
of queen Elizabeth, archbiſhop Whitgift recovered it, 
and made a ſet of ſtatutes, which were confirmed by act 
of parliament, by which à maſter, a ſchool-maſter, five 
in-brothers, ſive in- ſiſters, and as many out-brothers 
and out · ſiſtem, are eſtabliſhed here, 
In the ſouth-eaſt ſubutb, on the right ſide of the way 
from this city to Dover, Hugh, the ſecund of that name, 
abbot of St. Auſtin's, built, in the year 1 1.37, an hoſpital 
for the relief of leprous monks, or the poor parents or 
relations of any of the monks of that abbey, It was 
dedicated to St. Laurence, and conſiſted of a warden; or 
'keeper, a pfieſt- or chaplain, one clerk, and ſixteen 
brethren. and ſiſters; and the chief, or ſenior of theſe 
ſiſters, was ſometimes called the prioreſs- On the diſſo- 
lution, the revenues of this houſe amounted to thirty- 
nine pounds, eighteen ſhillings and ſix - pencgege. 
In St. Peter's pariſh, almoſt diractly te to the 
Blaek-friars gate, was an ancient hoſpital, called St. 
Nicholas and St. Catharine's, founded by one William 
Cockyn, a citizen of Canterbury ; but this houſe was, 

= 1203, united to the hoſpi- 
'homas at Eaſtbridge, | N 


The 


tal of St. | . | 
The Franciſcan, Minor, or Grey · friars, came into 


Auſtin; founded, in the yeat bog; another noble mo 
2 here, and dedicated it 66 St. Peter and St. Paul; 
5291 : 0 g f ” 


England in the year 1224. They were only nine in 
number, five of whom ſtayed at Canterbuty, by the:dis- 
rection 


men and wo- 


were found is accounted for, by 


= 


ſettles A 
wow b ina ihe ©, wh 

ons, but is ſtill carried on to ſome account. But what adds 

nds 


* K B 
ion of king Henry III. and there fixed che firſt houſe 
of their order, on a piece of ground near the poor prieſts 
hoſpital. John Diggs, an alderman, about the 
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1270, tranſlated them to an iſland, then called Bynne- 


with, on the weſt fide of the city, where they continued 
"Here was alſo a priory of Dominican or Black-friars, 
founded, i to ſome writers, about the year 1221, 
* Henry III. There are ſtill ſome remains of 
is con | 3 C29 AH | 
Simon de Langton, - archdeacon of Canterbury, 
founded, in the pariſh of St. Margaret, about the year 
an - hoſpital for poor, infirm, and aged priefts. 
diſſolution, it was valued at twenty-eight pounds, 
ſixteen — and a penny per annum; but continued 
undifſolved till the ſeventeenth year of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when being ſurrendered up, the queen 
granted it, with all its lands and-appurtenances, to the 
mayor and commonality of the 2 for the uſe of the 
poor, and the ſite of it is now their Bridewell. 0 
In the time of Edward I. the friars Heremites, of the 
erder of St. Auguſtine, obtained a ſettlement and an 
houſe, in the pariſh of St. George, by the gift of Rich- 
ard French, a baker; and king Edward III. and others, 
= — 2 to it. 5 ws 1 
Mangard's Spittle, in this city, was an hoſpital | 
by the mayor and — 2 and by them endowed 


with lands and old leaſes to the value of ſive marks a year. 


Seven poor people were maintained in it in the year 1 $62. 
At Tannington, without the city, there was an an- 
cient hoſpital founded in the time of king Henry II. and 
dedicated to St. James. It ſometimes conlilted of a 
taſter or keeper, three prieſts, a ptioreſs, and twenty- 
3 ſiſters, whoſe revenues were valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at fifty-three pounds, fixteen ſhillings and 
ReVEn=Pence per m 
The foreign proteſtants who have been allowed to 

e in this city, have been of great advantage to the 
over with them the art of weaving 
fuffered many changes and alteratĩ- 


molt to the advantage of ry, is the hop-grot 
ſituated all round the city, to the amount of - ſeveral 
thouſand/acres, This city is alſo famous for its bawn. | 

{ Camerbury ſends two citizens to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, on Wedneſday and Saturday; beſides a 
market, toll-free,” every Wedneſday, for hops; and an 
annual fair on the twentieth of September, for toys. 

At Cartham, a village 

three miles ſouth of Canterbury, as fome perſons were 

ſinking a well in the year 1668, they found, at the depth 


ofiabout ſeventeen feet, a parcel of petrified bones, of an 


untommon ſige and figure; among which were four 


teeth, almoſt as large as a man's hand. Some 


jeved chem to be the bones of a marine animal, which 
had periſhed there, from a ſuppoſition, that the long 
valley of about twenty miles, through which the river 
Stour runs, was once an arm of the ſea. Some ht 
them to be the bones of an elephant, it being ſaid that 
many elephants were brought into Britain by the em- 
peror Claudius, who landed near Sandwich, and might 
ly paſs this way in his march towards the Thames. 
he ſhape and ſize of theſe teeth are thought to a 

with thoſe of an elephant; and the depth at which they 
| the continual waſhing 

dovun of the earth from the hills. 
At Hambledotmn, near Canterbury, archbiſhop Lan- 


frant erocted and endowed an hoſpital for the relief of 


pour infected leprous perſons.” It was dedicated to St. Ni- 


chalas ; und, on the diſſolution, its revenues were valued 


at one hundred and twenty-two pounds, fifteen ſhillings: 


\ ant ſeven-pence per annum. It was not ſuppreſſed in the 


year $5747 when it conſiſted: of fiſteen in- brothers, and 


as: many in- ſiſters, who had each four pounds yearly, 


beides two loads of wood. It had alſo the fame number 


of .qur4brothers-andout-ſifters; who received one pound 


being une hundred and fixty pounds. The governor 
f — called the dean, ſometimes the prior, and 


upon the river Stour, about 


N T: l 8 

In the church- of Hackington, near . | 
Baldwin, archbiſhop of- that ſee, began a chapel in t 4 
— 1187, in which he propoſed to found a noble col. 
ege of forty ſecular 1 and deſigned that the king, 
and each of his ſuffragan biſhops, ſhould have a pre- 
bend, every one to be worth forty marks 'a year: but 
the prior and monks of Chriſt- church made Aach vi 
pars to the deſign at the court of Rome, that 
after the archbiſhop had, during the ſucceegi year, 
ſettled ſome canons here, he was obli 1 
the chapel was, by the pope's 
ground in the year 1191. 

At Weſt Langdon, not far from Canterbury, Wil. 
liam de Auberville built, in the year 1192, in abbey 
for white canons, dedicated to the Virgia and St. 
Thomas the Martyr, where, about the time of the ſup. 
preſſion; there were eight religious, endowed with an 

forty-ſeven pounds, fix ſhillings and 


annual reyenue of 
ten- pence. as | | 

The manor of Patrickſborn, ſituated on the Stour, 
about a mile and a half ſouth-weſt of Canterbury, 
was, in the year 1200, given, by John de Pratellis, to a 
priory he had juſt eretied at Beaulieu in Normandy ; 
and he placed here ſome Auſtin canons, as a cell to that 
foreign monaſtery, with a power of alienating it to the 
priory of St. Martin in Surry, to which it was appro- 
priated in the year 1258. | RR al 
At Wingham, about midway between Canterbury. 
and Sandwich, a college, conſiſting of a provoſt, cox 
ſix fecular canons, was ſettled, and endowed by John 
Peckham, archbiſhop-of Canterbury, in the year 1286, 
the annual revenues of which were valued, on the ſup- 
preſſion, at fixty-five pounds, one ſhilling and eight- 


Leaving Canterbury, we returned to Sandwich, and 
continued our tour along the ſea-ſide, which is very 

leaſant in the ſummer ſeaſon, and were a y de- 
* ſaw p and re- 
| firſt place we ſtopped 
at on this coaſt was Ramſgate, a ſmall 


a 


'be of the utmoſt ſervice to navigation, as it will afford a. 
ſafe retreat for ſhips in the Downs, when overtaken by 
a ſtorm of wind at ſouth-eaſt. We ſhall give a more 
particular account of this pier in our remarks on the ſea- 
coaſts of Kent. ; f 
About four miles Ramſgate is the famous 
promontory called the North Foreland, on which there 
is a noble light-houſe near eighty feet high, The ſea 
gains here ſo much upon the land, that within the me- 
mory of ſome of the inhabitants, above thirty acres have 
been loſt in one place. Wine 
About two miles to the weſtward of the North Fore- 
land, is the town of Margate, which has greatly in- 
creaſed within theſe ten s paſt, on account of its 
being greatly frequented the ad of bathing 
in the ſalt-water, which is here done to great advantage 
in the ſandy bay lying before the place. Here are very 
handſome publie rooms, and a great deal of good com- 
ouſes are 


pany during the ſummer ſeaſon; but the 
meanly built, and the ſtreets i Ar. quan= 
tities of corn are ſhi bere for the London markets; 


moſt, if not all of it, being produced in the Iſle of 
Thanet, in which Margate is fituazed. 

At Stanar, in the Iſle of Thanet, is the ſepulchre of 
Vortimer, — — the ancient Britous; who having 
vanquiſhed the Saxons in many battles, and at laſt drove 
them out of the Mad, ordered, before his death, that 
his body ſhould be buried here, from a fond conceit, 
that his corpſe would deter them from landing any more 
on the coaſt. So the Scipio, who having ſubdued 
the Carthaginians, ordered his tomb to be turned towards 
Africa, to frighten them from the cogſt of Italy. But 
the poor Britons ſoon found that the charm had no ef- 


: | fe,” and that their king had Joſt his power with nis 
fourteen ſhillings a piece annually; the whole revenue life | 


In this iſland alto is 4 place called Minſtre, where 


atipreſenc/the maſter. 2 D ö tvs 4,924 
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* 


monaſtery, dedicated to the 


; ing Egbert, built and endowed 2 
Rs tune Virgin i Mary „in which ſhe 


placed 


k -B i Tz * 
| 


her daughrer St. Mildred, abbeſs over ſeventy 
Mi abbe LN plundered and burnt, and the 
d clerks in it murdered. by the Danes —_ 
3 but 
after this, there were no more nuns. in this monaſtery, 
which was inhabited by a few ſecular prieſts only; * 
the year 1027, king Canute granted both the monaſtery 
and lands with which it was endowed to the monks of 
St. Auſtin's abbey in Contarburys ory ” 
of St. Mildred to their own church. | 
oy a mile to the caſt of the above ſtructure, St. 
Eadburga, the ſecond abbeſs of Minſtre, built, about 
the year 740, a monaſtery dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; but it ſhared the ſame fate with that erected by 
St. Domneva, being totally deſtroyed by the Danes, 
On the ſea-ſhore, juſt before you enter the Iſle of 
Thanet, is Reculver, once the Regulbium of the Ro- 
mans. It is ſaid that Severus, emperor of Rome, about 
the year 205, built a caſtle here, which he fortified a- 
inſt the Britons; and that Ethelbert, one of the 
— of Kent, erected a palace here, the compaſs of 
which is till viſible from the ruins of an old wall. Se- 
veral Roman veſſels, ciſterns, and cellars, beſides vaſt 
numbers of coins, rings, bracelets, and other curious 
antiquities, have been frequently diſcovered here; 
which ſerves to ſhew that this was anciently a very; 
conſiderable place, ous the ſea. has now. waſhed 


nuns, 
nuns an . 
times; particularly, in the years 980 and 1011 


away the part of the ground on which the town 
formerly . Str | 
In the year 669, Egbert, king of Kent, gave to one 


, once a nobleman-of his court, but then a prieſt, 
ſome lands at Reculver, where he built a monaſtery, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin In the year 9475 
it was annexed to Chriſt-church in Canterbury, by a 

rant of king Eadred, when, probably, the abbot and 
Pack monks were removed. But however that be, it 
under the government of a dean, about the year 1030. 

Still keeping near the ſea, or, more properly, on the 
ſouthern ſide of the mouth of the Thames, we came to 
Feverſham, fituated on a creek from the Eaſt Swale, 
forty-eight miles from London. It is a large and po- 
pulous town, à member of the cinque-port of Dover, 
and a corporation, governed | by a mayor, jurats, and 
commonality. It is a flouriſhing place, being ſituated 
in the pleaſanteſt part of the county, with the conveni- 
ency of a creek from a branch of the Medway, called 
the Eaſt Swale, navigable for ſmall veſſels. The town 
conſiſts chiefly of one long broad ſtreet, in which is a 
very, good market-houſe, and a eue for ten 
boys and ten girls, who are taught and cloathed at the 
expence of the inhabitants. The London markets are 
from hence ſupplied with abundance of apples, cherxies, 
and large oiſters, of which the Dutch take ſo large a 
quantity, that a prodigious number of men and boats 
are employed here during the winter to dredge for them ; 
and it 1s ſaid, that the * of the oiſters taken annually 
from Feverſham by the Dutch, amounts to between 
two and three thouſand pounds at the firſt purchaſe: 
and the fiſhermen have here a very good cuſtom; they 
will admit none but married men to take up their 
freedom. rs 

This place was formerly notorious for running goods 
of different kinds from France, and clandeſtinely ex- 
porting wool; and we could wiſh there were no reaſons 
| 5 ieving that practice is not yet tota ly diſcon- 
inued. | * | 
Feyerſham is ſo ancient a town, that in * 802, 
it was a royal demeſne, and called, in king Kenulph's 
charter, ( The King's Little Town.” King Athelitan, 
in the 993, ſummoned a great council here, in 
which he enacted ſeveral laws. Here was alſo a ay 
abbey, erected by king Stephen, who, together wit 
Maud his queen, a, Euftace their ſon, were buried 
in it. The abbey was inhabited by Benedictine monks, 


— 


and dedicated to Chrift. At the diſſolution, its annual 
revenues amounted. to two hundred and eighty-ſix 
| . twelve ſhillings and ſix - pence. 


Two gate 


&ill 


ſcems to have been a church of more than common note, | 
was Caſtellated, and 


fiſhe 
the belt in Kent. 


fair on the twe 


ouſes belonging to this edifice, 


but meanly co1 ed, 


remain, 
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This town. has two weekly markets dn-Wedneſday. 


and Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. the twenty 
fifth, of February; and the twelfth of Auguſt; for linen; 
woollen-drapery, and toys ,- 
At Ofpring; near Feverſham; king Henry III. founded; 
about the year 12355 an hoſpital, — the Virgin 
Mary. It conſiſted of a maſter and three regular bre- 
thren, of the order of the Holy Cruſs, and two. ſecular 


— 


clerks; but falling to decay about the end of the. reign 


of Edward IV. it was, at the requeſt of biſhop Eiſher, 

given by Henry VIII. in the ſeventh year of — 

to St. John's college in Cambridge. Leck 
At Throwley, about four 


miles ſouth of Feyverſham, 
there was an alien priory of Cluniaę monks; a cell to the. 
Abbey of St. Bertin, at St. Ower's in Artois: In the 
twenty- ſecond year of the reign of Henry VL. this cell 
was given in exchange to the abbey of Sion in Middleſex: 
At Badleſmere, ſouth of Feverſham, Bartholomew, 
lord of Badleſmere, obtained, in the thirteenth year of: 
the reign of Edward II. a licence for founding a houſe 
1 regular canons here, but the deſign was never com 
pleted. "bs We de | 2 
Milton, Melton, or Middleton, was the next piace 
we viſited. It ſtands on a creek or branch of the Eaſt. 
Swale, navigable for ſmall veſſels, forty-four miles from 
London. ' he place is ſaid to owe its name to its be- 
ing ſituated about the middle of 'the county, reckoning. 
from Deptford to the Downs. It is governed by a port- 
reve choſen annually, and who ſuperviſes the weights 
and meaſures dver all the hundred The pariſh-church 
ſtands a mile diſtant from the town, which, though a. 


conſiderable place, is almoſt concealed by ſeveral creeks, 


as it is approached from the Thames. Here is a | 
for ,oiſters, vaſt quantities of which are ſent to 
London: they are called Milton Natives, and eſteemed 
The kings of Kang hag formerly a, palace here, which 
near the ſyot where the church 
now ſtands; but it was burnt to the ground by earl 
Godwin, in the time of Edward the Confeſſor k 
On Kemſley-downs, a little beyond the church, are 
the ruins of a fortification, overgrown with buſhes, and 
thence called Caſtle-ruff. It was built by Haſtings the 
pirate, in the time of king Alfred; and there ſtill remaim 
the ditches, and part of the ſtone - work of another fort, 
called Bavord-caſtle, erected by that prince on the op- 
polite fide of the water, in the Iſle of Shepey, to curb 
that pirate. 3 1 
Milton has a weakly market on Saturday, and yearly 
mon of July, for toys. "3" 
Mil- 


* 


Sittingbourn ſtands about a mile to the ſouth of 
ton. It was once a market-town, and is ſtill a conſi- 


derable thoroughfare, and furniſhed” with ſexeral go 
inns, among which is one Known by the fign of the 
Red-lion, where John Norwood, a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, gave an entertainment to Henry V. and his re- 
tinue, on their return from France. The whole ex- 
pence of this entertainment amounted to no more than 
nine ſhillings and nine-pence, wine being then ſold at 
two-pence a pint, and all other things cheap in pro- 
portion. * pe AE | | 
Sittingbourn has no market, but two annual fairs, 
viz. Whitſun- Monday, for linen and toys; and the tenth 
of October, for linen, woollen-draperyPand hard-ware. 
At Tunſtall, in the neighbourhood of Sittingbourn, 
ſeveral hundred broad pieces of gold were found in a 
coppice, by a poor boy, in . — 1738. The boy, 
ignorant of their value, was playing with them at a 
farmer's near Canterbury, who got poſſeſſion of the trea- 
ſure; but not being able to keep the ſecret, was obli 
to refund ſix hun and twenty- four of them to the 
crown, though Sir John Hales claimed the whole, on a 
ſuppolition that his. anceſtor had concealed them there 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles 1. - | 
From Sittingbourn we took the road to King's-ferry, 
over which we paſſed into the Iſle of Shepey.... A large 
cable, of about one hundred and forty fathoms in length, 
is ſtretched acroſs the ſtrait which ſeparates the iſſfe 
from the main land; and by this rope the ferty-boat is 


1 drawn over from one fide to the other. A ſmall ſtene 


n building 


12 1 at the on the main land, and is 
ure its origin to one George Fot, who, by wait- 

ing there for the boat 2 confid: time in the cold; 
7 he built this plac * ſhelter others from the inelemeney 


of the weather, might, like him, rn 


in repair, 


the land. holder tax themſelves at one penny an acre | 


for freſh I, and one peyny for ten deres of | 
ſelt marſh-land; yearly; This tax, together with ſorhe | 
— — ng to the ferry, has, from time to time, 


and fly, y itt re and 
the mm his he to 
In — we 2 Pat Monday, 


. except on 
—— ay, Michaelmas- 


ames's day, and 
—_— ce; and a footmart 


ane penny; but on ol bf and after 2 0 ——— at 
. be hints realotable ſo that wn ng 


demands whatever 
caſions. 

Tube Iſie of Shepey is 2 to e. its name to its bo- 
ing oneof the firſt plates in were kept, 
or from ĩts affording plenty o ek uſeful animals This 
iſland is encem with the waters of the Thames, 
and thoſe of the Medway: It is about twenty-one miles 
in _—_— has great plenty of corn, but wants wood, 
the Wb parts of this iſland are ſeveral tumuli, 


which the inhabitants call Coterels : they are ſuppoſed 
to have been thrown up in memory of ſome of the 
leaders who were buried here ; for the Danes often made 


this iſland the ſeene of their ravages, and the place of 
8 of this iſland produce plenty „ 
e upper 18 0 
ellen corn; but water is every where ſearce, moſt 
of che ſprings being brackiſh. 
: Orrthe welt part of the iſſand; where the Eaſt 
Swale divides from the weſt, ſtands Queenborough, or 
N. ſo called from its having been built by | 
Edward III. in honour of his queen; It ſtands on 
— $ of e and, 
E ny ee is is # corporation” governed | 
by a mayer, Adermen, an | 
Haro was formerly x calle ered by Edward IL a as 
u deſenes te the mouth of the river Medway; 
afterwards repaired, in the year 1336, by VI. 
who, at the. ſame time, built the caſtles of Walmer, 
8 1 for Le of 1 
governors of caſtle were er 
honoured with the tit and from the li 


0 


E en were men of great con- 
Saerntſen n 
This eaftle was in the year 1629; for Mr. 
| Johnflon tells us, he then faw there'a lh dining-room, 
l 3 round the top of which were placed the arms of 
i and gentty of Kent; and in the centre 
- queen Elizabeth; and under them the follow- 
Sr hin in capital Jetters : 


+ Till virgintum pefttes 1 mats 2 
gnificant ; vivas virgo, rega od 


-— Tabs 8 onltzs, vulrür quid Har ; 


—_— —_—— Pluert, mens quia plena Des: 
k 1 ta, 


gina 4 regendd, 
mibi vidi frat 7 


o Dei. c 
ud fe de „ leones 
reg e, — 4 rag 3 
A. D. 1593- 


r 
rings and a lion -- oy 
1 


un Then live a 
47 ' Pictures are pleaſing, — ep 
May the, who „ 
To me the eternal = diſcloſe ! 
Why Thy how ro and Howto reed, O Queen | 
At there are no remains of this caſtle to be 


And in the mind the 
Vie Jeſſe's Flow'r, and Judah Lion, 


© 7% TN 47, 


' ow, &c. 


round ; and there is a well, about  forty' fathoniy deep, 
ſtill remaining. i 
| Queenborough fends two members to parliament, and 
has a yeatly fair on the fifth of Auguſt, for * but the 
weekly markets, of which there were formerly tub, 
have been long diſuſed. _ 
On the north point of the iſland is Sheerneſs, where 
king Charles II. after the demolition of Queenborough- 
e, and the miſchief _ * Dutch in the Med. 
| ways in the year 9 85 commodious, 
ſpacious caſtle. It is a pak forn ation, and hag 
a line of heavy cannon facing the mouth. of the 
M A 980 is alſo * near the caſtle, 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets; but the ſituation being low 
and unhealthy, it is inhabited only by ſuch as are, by. 
the nature of their buſineſs, obliged to reſide there. The 
officers of the ordnance have here an office, they being 
often obliged” to be at this place many days together, 
eſpecially in time of war, when the rendezvous of the 
oe | fleet is at the Nore, to take care that every ſhip be fur. 
niſhed with mili ſtores, and to check the oſſicers of 
the ſnips in their demands of theſe ſtores; | 
Here is alſo 4 yard for building ſhips, with a dock, 
chiefly intended 1 ring ſuch ſhips as may meet 
with any ſudden ac ts: Small ſhips only, ſuch as 
fifth and foxth rate ſhips of war, ſmall frigates, yachts, 
&e. are built here; though, on occaſion, they can build 
larger, andeven ſome of xey-four guns ave been actu- 
ally conſtructed in this yard. 
KR. e widow to Ercambett, king of Kent, and 
king Egbert, obtained land of her fon in the 
He of — — which ſhe. built 2 mona at 
| Minftre, near Sheerneſs, about the year 675, and en- 
dowed it for ſeventy nuns. The religious ſuffered 
greatly from the invaſions of the Danes, and thoſe Pa- 
gans at laſt totally deftr their houſe 5 but it was 
1 and tepleniſhed with BenediQtine nuns, by Wil- 
liam archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1130, and 
dedicated to St. Mary and 8. Sexburgh. Here was a 
prioreſs and ten nuns about the time of the diſſolution, 
when their annual revenues amounted to one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds, thirteen ſhillings and fix-pence. 
From Sheerneſs we paſſed up che river Medway to 
| Chatham, which is properly a ſuburb to Rocheſter, 
and with regard to the town itſelf, has nothing remark- 
able; bat its docks, &c. well deferve the attention of 
3 traveller. The private buildings, as the houſes of 
the fea-officers, directors, inſpectors, and workmen be- 


| Joagin to the navy, are well built, and many of 
them ſtately ; but the public edifices, like the ſhips 
themſelves, ſurpriſingly ge and elegant The ware- 


| houſes, or rather ſtreets of warehouſes, and other ftruc- 
tures for laying up the naval ſtores, exceed, both in di- 


menſions and number, thoſe any where elſe to be ſeen in 
a proper p ion to the reſt, as well as the canals, 
are defended from the in f — of the weather. 

rigging es, and all the other neceſſaries belonging to the 

ticular magazines, to prevent accidents. All the above, 

and may be taken on any emergency, without the 

©  Befides theſe, there are other warehouſes for laying 
* and —— others as occaſion * require. 

alſo of ſackel canvaſs, cables, ROT 

E 6 as blocks, tackles, run- 


preſent, 
an "the- ground, indeed, Where it Rood, is moated 


ow cordage, and the forges for anchors, \&c. bear 
ſize, where they lie ſunk in water, by which means 
ammunition, - cannon, ſmall-arms, ſwords, 
powder only excepted, which is generally placed in par- 
_ eparate buildings and ſtorehouſes appropriated to each 

leaft 

and for ſhips as they are built, 
ines of pitch, tar, hem RN, flax, tow, refin, oil, tal- 
ſtores 3 


** 


the world. The rope-walls, for making cables = 
ditches, &c. tor prefervi ing maſts and yards of the largeſt 
n the proper flere & are depoſited: the fails 
ſhips that ride at their moorings in the river Medway, 
— well as various other neceſſary ſtores, are repoſited in 
confuſion. 

up the figging, — 3 ſtores for ſhips in general, 
For this purpoſe there are ſeparate and reſpe ctive ma- 

and running * tted ; with all kind 
| nets, Ke, with the cooks, boathrains, and gunne® 


E BK: 


ſtores ; anchors of all ſizes, graples, chains, bolts, ſpikes, 
wrought and unwrought iron, caſt-iron work, duch as 

ealdrons, furnaces, &c. likewiſe boats, 'ſpare-maſts 
and yards, with prodigious "quantities of lead and 


been the contents of theſe amaa ing magazines of 


ſtores are 
hat rie %\ 
— could either for building and repairing; fitting out, 
or refitting, require ſuch a uantity; but when, on the 
other hand, we ſurvey the ſhips and conſider their di- 
menſions, the wonder changes its object, and we are a- 
mazed how it is poſſible they can be ſupplied. | 
The particular government of theſe yards is very re- 
markable. The commiſfioner, clerks,” accomptants, &c. 
within doors; the ſtore-keepers, ard-xeepers, dock- 
keepers, and other officers without doors, are all ſubor- 
dinate to one another reſpedtively, as their degrees and 
offices require. 'The watchmen are ſet duly vie might 
at ſtated and certain places, within the ſeveral yards, each 
having a bell hung on a poſt over his head, which they 
ring or toll every hour, the number of ſtrokes being 
always equal to that of the clock; and one taking it from 


the other through out every part of the yard, renders the 


whole very regular. In the river is a guard-boat, which, | 
rounds, | the cathedral : the town is nearly ſurtounded with a wall 


like the main guard in a garriſon, rows the grand 8, 
at certain a paſſing by every ſhip in the river, to ſee 
that the watch on board be properly kept; and if each ſhip 
does not challenge the guard-boat, they board her imme- 
_ diately to examine into the cauſe. 
The gs. yards or flips, _ timber- deal- 
yard, maſt-yard, gun- yard, rope-walks, and all the other 
ards and * apart for the works belonging to the 
royal navy, reſemble a well- ordered city; and though 
you ſee the whole place, as it were, in the utmoſt hurry, 
yet you ſee no confuſion ; every man knows his o] u u- 
Enel ; the maſter- builder appoints the working, or con- 
verting, as they call it, of every piece of timber, and 
ives the foremen their moulds, for their ſquaring and 
Kung every piece, and fixing it in its proper place, or 
; and every hand is bu- 


birth, in the ſhip that is buildin 
e like order is obſer- 


ſy in purſuing theſe directions. The 
ved in every other department of theſe yards. = 

At Brompton, near the dock-yards, very convenient 
| barracks for the marines, and other land forces, were 
ſome years ſince erected, and are of the greateſt advan- | 
tage to this place; as the ſoldiers are kept together, and 
always to their duty, which cannot be done, where they | 
are quartered in di t houſes about the town. n. 

A charity was inſtituted here in the yu 1558, called 
© The cheſt at Chatham.“ when the ſeamen in the ſer- 
vice of queen Elizabeth agreed to allow a+ portion of 
each man's pay, who had been wounded in defeatingthe 
Spaniſh Armada; and the charity has continued ever fince. 
An hoſpital was alſo erected here at the private expence 
of Sir John Hawkins, and incorporated by the aboye 

ueen, for the relief of ten or more aged and maimed, 

2 hts and mariners. 

atham has à weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the fifteenth of May, and nineteenth 
of September, for horſes, bullocks, and all ſorts of 
commodities. SM ee e eee, | Bl 

Go wo ns ) of Ro, _ here, $4 the 
reign of William Rufus, an hoſpital for leprous ns, 
which was dedicated to St. 7 and afterwards 
confirmed by Henry III. and other kings, and its reve- 
nues augmented by ſeveral benefactions. The governor 
was ſtiled Cuſtos, and warden, and ſometimes prior, and 
. 75f0 2 re 2 RR O'S 

_ The city of Rocheſter, to which Chatham is or As 
a ſuburb, lies in a valley on the eaſt-ſide of the edway 
twenty-nine miles from London. It was one of the Ro- 
man ſtations and called Durobrus, | ih 

It is a very antient city, and the ſee of 'a biſhop, and 
has ſent members to parliament every ſince the ſum- 
mons for ſuch an aſſembly. It was made a biſhop's ſee by 
kng Ethelbert, in the year 604, and has met with many 
misfortunes ſince that period. In 676 it was ſacked by 


from the barons, after three mont 


deliberately conſidered, we would almoſt 'won- [| 
ſhips they were, and whers they could be found, | reign 
who burnt its then wooden bridge and tower, and deſtray- 


n 


in 839 and 885, it was beſieged | 
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by the Danes, but relcived by king Alfred. Abdut or 
hundred years after; it was beſieged by king Et 

and forced to pay one hundred pounds. The Danes cook 
it in 999, and in 1088, it was beſieged and taken b 
William Rufus. In the reign of ki 


ed the church and priory. þ 
' Rocheſter has alſo been ſeveral times by fire, 
viz. on the third of June 1x30. It was hardly rebuilt 
before it ſuffered the ſame misfortune, being again con- 
ſumed in 1137. Athirdconflagration happened in 1177, 
after which it is ſaid to have continued deſolate till 122 * 
when the buildings were repaired, and the city furround= 
ed with walls and ditches. During the Saxon Heptar- 
chy, here were three mints, ito deloaging to the king, 
and one to the biſhop. * an 
Rocheſter-is governed by a mayor, and twelve alder- 
men, of whom the mayor is one, twelve eommon- coun- 
cil- men, a town-clerk,-- three ſerjeants at mace, and a 
J 7 id | 
It is a ſmall city, conſiſting chiefly of one broad, but 
ill-built ſtreet, and having only one pariſh chyrch and 


— 


which never was very ſtrong; and on the ſouth- eaſt and 
weſt ſides of this wall there are large ſuburbs. Some 
part of an old caſtle, ſaid to have been built by William 


the Conqueror, is ſtill ſtanding, and kept in repair : it is 


uſed as a ine, and a party of ſoldiers conſtantly do 
duty in it. 1 this county are ſtill held by 
the tenure of Caſtle-guard, i; é. upon condition that the 


tenant ſhould in his turn mount guard here; but a com- 
poſition ĩs taken for this ſervice, to the payment of which 
the tenants are ſtrictly kept; for upon a day appointed 
a flag is hung out from that part of the caſtle which is 
ſtill cept in repair; and all tenants who do not then ap- 
pear, and pay their quit- rents, are liable to have their 
rents doubled at every tide of the Medway: ſuch is the 
cuſtom of the manor. Under the caftle wall next the fri- 
ver, there is a chalky cliff, part of which having been 


| waſhed away by the rapidity ofthe ſtream, the wall which 


it ſupported is fallen into ruins, and forms a romantic ap- 
pearance; the ground on that ſide is very low and mar- 
ſhy ; and being overflowed by every high tide, the ſitu- 
ation is both unpleaſant and unhealthy, | | 

Here is a town-houſe and a charity-ſchool, which are 
the beſt buildings in the place, except the churches, A 
mathematical ſ was founded here, in the reign of 
queen Anne, by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who then was 
one of the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Ryſwick. 
One Richard Watts alſo founded an alms-houſe, and 
endowed it with fixty pounds a year, for the relief of poor 
travellers ; but excepted perfong contagioufly diſeaſed, ro- 
gues and proctors. Proctors he excepted, becauſe one 
of that faculty, whom he had employed, when he was 
ſick, to make his will, fraudently made a deviſe of the 
whole eſtate to himſelf; in which Watts, happening to 
recover, detected him. This foundation is now fo im- 
proved, as not only to anſwer the firſt intention, but to 
ſet other poor at work ; and in the fummer here are al- 
ways fix or eight lodgers, who are admitted by tickets 
from the mayor. - | | 

Here is a bridge over the —_— built in the reign. 
of Henry the fourth, by Sir John Cobham, and Sir Ro- 
bert Knowles, with money which they had raiſed from 
ſpoils taken in France. It conſiſts of twenty-one arches, 
and is one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt bridges in England, 
next to thoſe of London, Weſtminſter, and Newcaſtle 
upon Tine. For keeping this bridge in conſtant repair, 
certain lands were annexed to it by act of parliament, in 
the reign of king Richard the Third, and by two'o- 
'ther pl; in the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was re- 
paired in 1744, and adorned with iron paliſadoes. 

In ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the river 
Medway, within the juriſdiction of this city, there is an 
oiſter fike „which is the privilege of every perſon who 
has ſerved years apprenticeſhip to any fherman cr 

dredger, 


K E 
len chat is free of it. The mayor and citizens of 
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12 


| hold what is called an admiraliy court once a 
year, or oftener, upon oc 


en oifters ſhall be taken, and ſettle the quantity each 
ſhall take in a day. Perſons who dredge 


.ciſters, not being free of the fiſhery, are called 
Cablehan = are proſecuted, and o > by — 
ourt. Every licenſed dredger pays fix ings 
ight-pence dy to the ſupport of he 4 the 
1 is now in a flouriſhing ſtate. | 8 
cathedral was originally erected about the year 
500% by Ethelbert king of Kent, who dedicated it to 
St. Andrew. In the time of William the Conqueror, it 
repaired on its original plan, by Gunluph, - biſhop 
is dioceſe, who is ſaid to have an architect, 
to have directed the building of the caſtle by the 
ing's order. On the north ſide of the north-weſt 
the cathedral rr. 
See. 
feat tower, uph's Tower. I 
which is but ſmall, has nothing remarkable. | 
The ancient military way, called Watling-ftreet, 
crofling Kent from Shooter's-hill to Dover, runs di- 
rectly through this city. | 
Etheldred placed in this cathedral. a biſhop, and a 
of ſecular prieſts, who being reduced to four or 


unluph, in the year 
or fixt —— in the — 
Upon the diſſolution, the biſhoprick was valued 
at four hundred and forty-four poun 


panes: But the priory being diſſolved at the general 
ppreſſion of religious houſes, Henry VIII. 4 


— Sheng 36 oelingy Hi eng nee 
a deacon, 2 on, n ks, 
— ht choriſters. — 8 
Rocheſter ſends two citizens to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Friday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
thirtieth of May, and the eleventh of December, 
bullocks, and various ſorts of commodities. 
the. weſt fide of the river Medway, and joined to 
by the bridge, is Stroud, a very large vi 
be conſid as a ſuburb to Rocheſter. In the 


1 


Mary, riated to the re- 
poor travellers, and the relief of other indi- 
perſons.” It conſiſted of a maſter, a warden, and 
" ang and endowed with fifty-two pounds, 
illings and .ten-pence per annum at the ſuppreſſion, 
it was given to the dean and chapter of Rocheſter. 
troud has no weekly market, but an annual fair is 
„ r ſt, for toys. 5 

n the 1362, ch of St. Mary Magdalen 
. 3 about five miles to the welt of 


there five chaplains, one of whom was the 
But it cod conſiſted of eleven prieſts, 
2 diſſolution of religious houſes, were 
— wi ly revenues 8 to one hun- 
four „one ſhillin a penny. 
f 332 we took the _y to Maidfone, 
in our way viſited that remarkable piece of antiquity, 
called by the common people Kett's, or Keith-coty- 
t is ſituated on the ſide of a chalky bill near 
eee lee 
E A of hu nes, ſome ftandin 
| — lyin — * and ſuppoſed to be 
the tombs of Kentigern and Horbus, two Daniſh princes 
who were flain here /in a battle with the Britons, or, as 
ſome ſay, with Vortinas and Hengiſt the Saxon. 
About three miles to the eaſtward of theſe ſepulchres 
is the village of Buxley, where William de Ipre, carl of 
- Kent, founded, in the 1146, an abbey of Ciftertian 
- monks, from Claraville in Burgundy. . The ſtructure 
was dedicated to the Virgin „ and endowed, at the 
„with two hundred and four pounds, four 
ing and eleven-pence per annum. = 


z 


1 


one 15 


„ to appoint. the times 


the river Med way, chirty-ſix miles frum London; The 
river is — Eo for barges, and hoys of * 
tons burden, the tide Raving quite up do the town... 
It 13 incorporated, and governed by a mayor and com 
monality; is à pleaſant and populous; town : one of the 
t in it, and it has the cuſtody of 


county gaols is — in 4 Pry 
ewed- by t! | of 


weights - and mea | 

Henry VII. as being nearly in the middle of the 
county; and for the ſame reaſon the courts of juſtice 
are always held here, and generally the county aflizes, 
and elections for knights of the ſhire. This town has, 
howeyer, but one pariſh, of which the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is rector, it being one of his peculiars, and 
ſerved by his curate. There are indeed two churches, 
and ſome Dutch inhabitants have divine ſervice per- 
formed for them in one of theſe edifices. Here are four 
charity-ſchools, one for thirty boys, another for thirty 
girls, both of them. clothed; a third for thirty boys, 
who are diſtinguiſhed. by cloaks and bands; and a fourth 
for twenty boys and girls,; beſides which, there is alſo 
a free-ſchool. The , bridge over the Medway, 
which is at once a firm and commodious ſtructure, was 
erected by one of the archbiſhops of Canterbury. 

The chief trade of Maidſtone is in thread, which is 
made here in great perſection; and in hops, of which 
there are large plantations; and alſo extenſive orchards of 
ſine cherries. From this town, and the adjacent coun- 
try, London is ſupplied with more commodities than 
from any other market - town in England; particularly 
with large bullocks, timber, wheat, hops, apples and 
cherries, and a ſort of paving- ſtone about eight or ten 
inches fquare, exceeding durable, and a fine white ſand 
for glaſs-houſes and ſtationers. aha 78 | 

hoſpital, called the New Worke, was erected in 
this town about the year 1260, by Boniface, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. But 
thig.hoſpital, together with ſome other churches appropri- 
atedtoit, was, in the nineteenth year of Richard II. united 
to the college of All-Saints, founded in the pariſh-church 
here about that time, by William Courtney, archbiſhop. 
It conſiſted of a maſter and ſeveral prieſts, whoſe annual 
revenues, at the 2 amounted to two hundred 
and twelve pounds, five ſhillings and three-pence. 

Here was alſo a convent of grey-friars, founded by 
king Edward III. PS. 

aldſtone ſends two members to parliament, has 2 
weekly market on Thurſday, toll-free, for hops ; and 
four annual fairs, viz. the n February, the 
twelfth of May, the twentieth of June, and the ſeven- 
teenth of October, for horſes, bullocks, and various 
ſorts of commodities. _. _ : | 

At Leeds, near Maidſtone, Sir Robert de Crepito 
Corde, built, in the year 2119, a priory of black canons, 
dedicated to St. Mary and 9 Nichs as. At the ſup- 
preffion, this priory was endowed with yearly revenues 
amounting to three hundred and fixty-two pounds, ſeven 
ſhillings and ſeven pence. | The 7 | 

Leaving Maidſtone we continued our tour along the 
banks of the river Medway to Tunbridge, or the town 
of Bridges, ſo called from the great number of brid 
here over the Medway and its different branches. It is 
ſituated in a pleaſant part of the county, twenty-nine 
miles from London, Moſt of the houſes are ill-built, 
and the ſtreets worſe paved: The church is modern, and 
there is a free · ſchool erected by Sir Andrew Judd, lord 
mayor of London, a native of this place, who appoint- 
the ſkinners company. truſtees of the charity, on which, 
an eſtate was ſettled by act of parliament, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, * 

About four or five miles ſouth of the towh are Tun- 
bridge wells, ſituated at the bottom of three hills, called 
Mount Sinai, Mount Ephraim, and Mount Pleaſant, on 
each of which are good houſes. The place has greatly 
increaſed of late years, and is now become very populous. 
Queen Anne, before her acceſſion to the throne, was 
there ſeveral ſeaſons; and moſt of the preſent royal family 
have alſo honoured it with their preſence ; and great 
numbers of. nobility and gentry from London, an 


— 


parts of the kingdom, reſort thither from May to the be · 


'ginning of October. | a 
ae | About 


„ 

inety years ago, 4 very handſome chapel was 
—_— — — contributions of the company that 
frequented the Wells, in which divine ſervice is perform- 
ed every day in the time of the ſeaſon and at other times 
on Sundays. There is alſo a charity ſchool, where ſeven- 
poor boys and girls are wholly maintained and taught, 

py the voluntary contribution of the company reſorting 
to the Wells, and the gentry reſiding there. | 


The Wells, commonly called Tunbridge, are in the 


pariſh of Speldhurſt. At the bottom of the walks, near 


here are two of them; one is uſed only by | 1 
the chapel, there ; © tleman thought) but one kind of ſalt, which is nitre ; 


e who drink the waters. | 
927775 walks are handſomely paved: and on one ſide is 
the aſſembly· room, the coffee · rooms, the bookſellers li- 
braries, ſhops for jewellers, milliners, toys, china, and 
'Tunbridge-ware. This laſt article employs a great num-- 


ber of people at this place: It is madeprincipally of holly, | 


which grows in plenty thereabout; though ſome of it 
they make of plum- tree, cherry- tree, and ſycamore; 
of which they make great variety of tea-cheſts, dreſſing- 
boxes, punch-ladles, and many other little things, in 
greater perfection than any where elſe in England. On 
the other ſide the walks is another aſſembly- room, and 
coffee- rooms, the taverns, and a few houſes for lodgings : 
The muſic-gallery is in the midſt of the walks; and the 


walks are beautifully ſhaded' with trees. A piazza ex- 


tends from the upper end to the bottom, quite down to 
the wells. They have an exceeding good market every 
day for meat, fiſh, poultry, &c. all which are fold in ge- 
neral very reaſonable, and are excellent in their kind. 
The halide and lodgings are neatly furniſhed, and "my 
commodious ; moſt of them on the hills contiguous, cal- 
led Mount Sion, Mount Ephraim, and Mount Pleaſant, 
near the Wells. | | 
The foil is yery dry, and the ſituation fo very health- 
ful, that it contributes greatly (together with the early 
h urs always uſed there, and conſtant exerciſe on horſe- 
back, or walking) to reſtore health to thoſe that drink 


the waters 2 
The rocks, commonly called the high rocks, are 

about a mile from the walks. There are a vaſt number 
of them; moſt of which are adjoining to each other, for 
the ſpace: of a quarter of a mile, or more; ſeveral of 
them are'ſeventy of eighty feet high; and at many places 
there are clifts and cavities that lead through them, by 
narrow, dark paſſages; and their being ſituated among 
woods, by a little winding brook, which divides Kent 
from Suſſex, makes them afford a moſt retired, gloomy, 
and romantic ſcens. 5 | 

' © Tunbridge waters (ſays an eminent phyſician) are 
© nothing- but an impregnation of rain, or compreſſed 
cloud- waters, in ſome of the eminences of the neigh- 
© bouting country. And indeed all hills and conſpicu- 
< ous elevations are mere hollow neſts of ſome minerals. 
Iron and ſulphur are the moſt common and univerfal 
minerals; and almoſt all kinds of ſtone fit for making 
fenees or edifices have in their compoſition. one or both 
© of them. All the varieties of hard, black, dark, or 
* greyiſh ſtones, abound with ferrugineous particles; 
and iron is ſo neceſſary, eſpecially in countries between 
© the tropics and the poles, for huſbandry, that there is 
© ſcarce a mile ſquare within the compaſs, where it ma 

© not be found with its impregnated, waters. This is 
© demonſtfable by the action of the loadſtone on moſt 
© minerals, the magnet itſelf ſeeming to be ſearce any 
© thing but a purer clod of iron: and pure poliſhed iron, 
* we know, with very ſimple management, becomes 
© highly magnetic. Hence we account for the frequen 
© of chalybeat mineral waters, of ſome degree of ſtrengt 
© or other, ſo readily to be found between the poles and 
©: troptes. ' And this is a: bountiful proviſion of nature to 
© thoſe colder climates, where animal food, and fer- 
* mented liquors, are ſo neceſſary for the ſupport, com- 
* fort, and greater proportion of animal force required 
in them, for their defence from the ſwarming of rave- 
© nous animals, and for hunting animal food, where the 
vegetable is neither ſo proper, nutritive, nor abound- 
ing, as in theſe kindlier climates between the tropics 
towards each ſide of the equator, Mineral chalybeat 
* Waters brace the ſolids, which animal food, fer- | 

oF 


© in the hotter ſeaſons of the year.“ 
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mented liquors, in any plenty, are apt to relax; and 
wind up the ſprings- of animal motion, to keep the 
blood fluid, which the juſt- mentioned indulgences are 
diſpoſed to thicken; Soft ſtone, marle, alkalious clay, 
and all kinds of bituminous earths, have a large 
quantity of ſulphur in them; for ſulphur, oil, and bi- 
tumen, always leave earth brittle, ſpongy, and al- 
kalious (alkalies being only an harder earthy ſponge} ;. 
and when the watery impregnations meet, they natu- 
rally produce by fermentation ſome degree of heat in 
the mixture; There is in nature (as this learned gen- 


and the variety ariſes from a mixture of ſulphur, earth, 
or iron, in different proportions combined in their 
compoſition. Nitre, however, and ſea-ſalt, have their 
principal efficacy from the predominant principle in 
their texture; and thus Tunbridge waters are only 2 
finer ſolution of green vitriol, or natural ſalt of ſteel, 
or rain-waters, inimitable by art in ſuch ſalutary ef- 
fects as nature always produces. For example; though 
art may imitate, in precious ſtones, all the varieties of 
colours, reflexions, refractions, and emiſſions of light; 
E thete is always ſome one peculiar property, as of 
ardneſs, weight, or water, which diſcovers the ſo- 
phiſtication. In like manner, all the wines on the 
globe may be ſo imitated, that neither eye, nor palate, 
nor the perception of their effects on animal bodies, 
can. diſcover the fiction ; and this without one drop of 
the juice of the grape, from the ſaccharine quality only 
of almoſt all fruits, ſeeds, or herbs: yet, by analyſing 
them. in ſome proper menſtruum, the cheat may be 
found out. Thus we may imitate all the ſeveral mi- 
neral waters on the earth, and pretty nearly conciliate, 
all their general or groſſer ſalutary virtues on diſeaſed 
animals: yet there is an unaccountable ſomething in, 
the taſte, lightneſs on the ſtomach, chearfulneſs and 
alacrity they. giye, which all our. {kill can never be- 
ſtow. The principle of individuation, the ſize of, 
their laſt and leaſt particles, the proportion of the ſe- 
veral parts of the compoſition to the watery menſtruum, 
and the due time of their impregnation, are, and ever 
will be, unknown to us; as will conſequently the 
degree required to wind up, ſtrengthen, and contract 
the relaxed ſolids of diſeaſed human bodies, to ſuch an 
height, that they may be enabled to grind, diſſolve, 
and thin the concreted juices, as theſe active, ſtrong, 
and invigorating, waters of Tunbridge uſually do: 
* for in all robuſt conſtitutions but partially depraved, 
in the cold chronical diſtempers of ſuch habits, in ner- 
© vous diſorders and low ſpirits, in weak digeſtions and 
© groſs habits, they are extremely ſucceſsful, eſpecially 
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The air at the wells is excellent, all proviſions very 
reaſonable, and the beſt wild- fowl, particularly when 
ears, are here in great plenty during the ſeaſon. Theſe: 
birds are caught in Suſſex, not far from the wells, where 


the diverſions and amuſements common to theſe places of 


reſort, as balls, afſemblies, &c. are conducted in a very 


polite and agreeable manner. 


At the town of Tunbridge, and on the ſouth fide of 
the Medway, are the ruins of an old caſtle, built b 
Richard earl of Clare, natural ſon to Richard I. duke of 
Normandy, who. exchanged lands in that dutchy for an 
equal quantity here. This caſtle appears, from the re- 
mains of it, to have been very large. he 

About the end of the reign of Henry I. Richard of 
Clare, carl of Hertford, founded here a priory of. black 
canons. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and 
its revenues were valued at one hundred and ſixty-nine 
pounds, ten ſhillings and three-pence per annum. It was 


one of thoſe ſmall monaſteries which cardinal Wolſey 


procured to be diſſolved, and obtained a grant of it for 
endowing his college at Oxford, in the feyenteenth year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. 

Tunbridge has a market on Friday, and three annual 
fairs, viz. Aſh-Wedneſday, the fifth of July, and the 
twenty-ninth of October, for bullocks, horſes, and 
toys. | 
"While we continued at Tunbridge-wells, we made 
ſeyeral excurſions into * neighbouring country, to 
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the road from Tunbri 
miles from London. It has nothing remarkable but its 
church, which was ſo impaired by a ſtorm of thunder 
ank lightning on the twenty-third of Auguſt 1637, that 
it became nece 


founded, in the reign of 
of St. Auguſtine. It was dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and confiſted of a prior and fix canons. At the 
diſſolution, the annual. revenues amounted to eighty 
pounds, ſeventeen 5 


242 . | 3 


view the fine ſeats, &c, of which there are ſeveral, 
particularly 


Penſhurſt, about five miles from Tunbridge-wells, 
has the river Medway running by it, the ancient manor 


and feat of the illuſtrious family of the Sidneys, from 


whom Sir Philip deſcended,” who was killed in a warm 
Engagement with the enemy at Zutphen in Guelder- 


land; of whom biſhop Gibſon ſays, he was the glory of 


his family, and the darling of the learned world; the 
thoſt lively pattern of virtue, and the brave and worthy 


troh of his country. This ſeat and perſonage is cele- 


rated by Waller. - 
Had Sacharifla liv'd, when mortals made 
Choice of their deities, this ſacred ſhade 
Had held an altar to her pow'r, that gave 
The peace and glory which theſe alleys have, 
Embroider'd fo with flowers where ſhe ftood, 
That it became a en of a wocd : 8 
Her preſence has ſuch more than human grace, 
That it can civiliae the rudeſt place: * 
If the fit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd, 
8 round about her into arbours crowd; 
Or if ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, 
- Like ſome well-marſhall'd, and obſequious band. 
„The ſacred mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth ; where ſuch benign, 
Such more than mortal-making ſtars did ſhine ; 
That there they cannot but for ever prove, 
The monument, and pledge of humble love. 


Somerhill, contiguous to Tunbridge, is a noble ſeat, 


1 


formerly the reſidence of the earl of Clare, in a pleaſant 


rural ſituation. | 
Bayhall, about two miles from the wells, in Pippen. 
pariſh, the ſeat of Charles Amhurſt, Eſq; is very neat, 
though not large. 233 
Shipbourne, about two miles from Tunbridge, is thus 


deſeribed by the poet, 


Next Shipbourne, tho' her precincts are conſin d 
45 „ eee 9 train 2 

f village beauties, 5 weet. i 

CI LE wa; PT Smart's Hop- Garden. 

Here is alſo the ſeat of lord Vane. Nie 


. » Mereworth, a ſmall diſtance from Farilawn, the re- 
ſidence of lord Weſtmoreland. It was ancient! barge 
and ſpacious, like a caſtle, belonging to the Nevels, ords 
of Abergavenny ; but the houſe 1s lately rebuiltin a ve 


= gud magnificent manner, deſigned by Collin 
-ampbell, 


in imitation of a ftately edifice in Italy, 


built by the famous Paladio: it ſtands on a ſmall emi- 
nence, in a peninſula, moated round: behind it is an 
eminence that commands a glorious proſpect of the 
houſe, ſpacious and regular gardens 
adjacent. | 


„ and of the country 


_ Nor ſhalt thou, Mereworth, remain unſung, 
Where noble Weſtmoreland, his country's friend, 
Bids Britiſh greatneſs love the filent . 
. "Where piles ſuberb, in claffic elegance 
| | : Smarths Hop-Garden. 


we viſited, is ſituated on 
to Cranbrook, forty- eight 


to take down the ſteeple, which was 
7 and built 


top of the ſtone-work, ſtill continues. 


At Cumbwell, near Goudhurſt, Robert de Turnebham 
II. a priory of the order 


: 
5s * 4 


— — 


thillings and five-pence. 


* = : oy 


| valley. 18 
| here on the firſt of July, for linen and toys. 


ſY | the manor-houſe. 


| ſtone. A brief was granted to rebuild | 

it; but the ſmall wooden ſteeple which was erected in 
haſte on the 
Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and an annual 
fair on the twenty-ſixth of April, for cattle. | 


1 
- About three miles from. Goudburſt is Cranbrock, 


from London. This place is famous for eing the ſpot 
where the firſt woollen manufactory in this kingdom 
was erected by ſome Flemings, who were encouraged to 
ſettle here, in order to teach the manufacture to the Eno. 
liſh. . This trade has, however, long ſince deſerted 
Cranbrook, which is now a place of very little account, 
Here is a weekly. market on Saturday, and two annual 


fairs, viz. the thirtieth of May, and the twenty-ninth . 


of September, for horſes and black cattle. 
About four miles ſouth-eaſt of Cranbrook, is a villa 


| called Newenden, ſituated upon the river Rother. This, 
in the opinion of Camden, is the haven called, in the 
. -| Notitia of Antoninus, Anderida, by the ancient Britons 
- Caer Andred, and by the Saxons Andredſeaſtre. The 
-| Romans, to defend this coaſt againſt the ravages of the 


Saxon pirates, placed here a band of the Abluci, under 
the count, or lord warden of the Saxon ſhore, at which 
time it was a famous city, and continued to be the chief 
place of ſtrength in this part of the county, till about 
the year 488, when the firſt king of the South Saxons 


| befieged and took it by ſtorm from the Britons, put them 
all to the ſword, and razed the place to the ground. It 
| was, however, rebuilt in the reign of Edward I. and 


was then, in reſpect to the old town, and its fituation in 
a den or dale, called Newenden, or a. new town in a 
It has no market, but an annual fair is held 


About fourteen miſes north-eaſt of Cranbrook, is 
Aſhford, or Eſhford, fituated on a ſmall river called the 
Efh, over which there was here formerly a ford, fifty- 
ſeven miles from London. It is governed by a mayor, 
and has a court of record every three weeks, for all. 
actions of debt or damages not exceeding twenty merks, 
The church is large, and was formerly collegiate ; 
and here is a free grammar-ſchool. | | 

Here is a wacky market on Saturday, beſides which 
there is another held every Tueſday fortnight; and two. 
annual fairs, viz. the ſeventeenth of May, and the ninth 


of September, for horſes, black cattle, and pedlars ware. 


About four miles to the north-eaſt of Aſhford, is Wye.. 
It ſtands on the banks of the Stour, which is navigable: 
hither for barges, fiſty-ſeven miles from London, Here 
is a good ſtone- bridge over the Stour, and was formerly. 
a royal manor, given to Battel-abbey by William the 


ther, and before his coronation, kept his Chriſtmas in 
The church, which was formerly. 


= 


the tower. | 


the old one was almoſt reduced to ruins by the fall of 
In the year 1431, John Kemp, then archbiſhop of 


bury, began a college for a maſter or proyoſt, and ſeve- 
ral ſecular canons. The ſtructure was finiſhed in 1447, 


nues, at the ſuppreſſion, amounted to ninety pounds two: 
ſhillings per annum. oy NE 

Wye has a weekly market on Thurſday, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz. the twenty-fourth of March, and the 
ſecond of November, for horſes, black cattle, and 

Four miles to the north of Wye, and near the river 
Stour, is a village called Chilham, ſuppoſed to be the 
place where Julius Cæſar pitched his camp at his ſecond 
expedition into Britain; and to have been at firſt called 
Jul-ham, or Julius's Station, of which the preſent name 
is thought to be a corruption. Near this. place there is 
a green barrow, called Jul Laber, which is thought to 
be the grave of Luberius Dorus, the tribune, who was 
killed by the Britons in the march of the Romans from” 
that camp. "Þ 5 a 


Lenham is a ſmall carket-town, ſituated on the road 


leading from Canterbury to Maidſtone. It ſtands upon 
the river Len, forty-ſeven miles from London, but bas 
nothing worth remarking, except a ſmall weekly market 
on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. the ſixth of June, 


and the twenty-third of QQober, for horſes, black eattle, 
and toys. CORD BAN: CJR 223 96H The 


6 


ſituated in the woody part of the county, ſixty miles 


Conqueror; and Edward II. after the burial of his fa- 


collegiate, has been rebuilt ſince the year 1706, when 


York, afterwards a cardinal and pa of Canter-' 


dedicated to St. Gregory and St. Martin; and its reve-' 
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church of Ulcomb, two miles and a half 
was mage colligate for an arch- 
with one deacon, and one 
angton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
abogt-the year 1220, at the requeſt.of Ralph de S. Len- 
degario, its patfon. It was in being in the year 1293, 
but ſeems to have dropped afterwar s,” ahd the church 
became, as it is now, a ſingle undivided rectory. 2-44 

At Muttenden, ſouth of Lengham, was a, priory of 
triaitarian friars, founded by Sir Robert de Rokeſly, 
about the year 1224, and dedicated to the Trinity, Up- 
on the ſuppreſſion it was endowed with annual revenues 
ambunting to ſixty pounds thirteen ſhillings. ; 

We now paffed through Maidſton, to Weſt Malling, 
a ſmall inconſiderable town, twenty-nine miles from 
London. Gunluph, biſhop of Rocheſter, founded here 
in the time of William the Conqueror, an abbey for 
nuns of the order of $t; Benedict. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and its annual revenues, at the ſup- 
preſſion, amounted to two hundred and eighteen pounds 
four ſhillings and two-pence. Here is ftill a free-ſchool, 
a weekly market on Friday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
Auouſt the twelfth, October the ſecond, and November 
the ſeventeenth, for horſes, black cattle, and toys. 

At Weſt Peckham, or Little Peckham, three miles 
from Weſt Malling, there was a preceptory belonging 
to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at ſixty=three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eioht-pence per annum. This houſe is ſaid to have been 
founded for the uſe of the Templars; but on this diſſo- 
Jution in the firſt of Edward II. it came with the reſt of 
their lands to the hoſpital. . 

Wratham, or Wortham, the next place we viſited, is 
a ſmall town twenty-five miles from London. It has 
nothing remarkable but its church, which is pretty large, 
and has fixteen ſtalls, ſuppoſed to have been built for the 
clergy attending the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
a palace here, till Simon Iſlip, who filled that ſee in the 
fourtecnth century, pulled it down, and erectcd another 
at Maidſton with the materials. Here is a market on 
Tueſday, and an annual fair on the fourth of May, 
for horſes, bullocks, and toys. | 

About ſeven miles from Wrotham, and twenty-three 
from London, is Sevenoke, ſaid to have had its name 
from ſeven exceeding large and tall oaks that once ſtood 
near this place, It is ſituated in the road to Tunbridge and 
Rye, and is a-corporation, governed by a warden and 
aſſiſtants. Here is an hoſpital for maintaining poor old 
people, and a ſchool for educating poor children, built 
and endowed by Sir William Sevenoke, who was lord 
mayor of London in. 14183 and ſaid to have been a 
foundling, brought up by ſome perſon of this town, 
whence he took his name. John Potkyn, who lived in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was a great benefactor to this 
ſchool, and the revenue being augmented by queen Eli- 
zaveth, it was thence called queen Elizabeth's free- 
ſehool. It was rebuilt in 1727, and the ſtile of the cor- 
poration is the wardens and aſſiſtants of the town and pa- 
riſh of Sevenoke, and of queen Elizabeth's free-ſchool 
there. This town has alſo*a charity ſchool for fifteen 
boys; beſides the above hoſpital, there is another {till 
noe ancient, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, in the 
gift of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

It was in this pariſh that the rebel, Jack Cade, in the 
Four I450, defeated and killed Sir Humphry Stafford, | 
is brother William, and ſeveral other perſons of note, 

ſent ag aut him by Henry VI. | | 

devenoke has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. July ten, and October twelve, for 


\ The pariſh 
Fouch-weſt of Eondoh, w. 
preſbyter and two canons, 


clerk, by Stephen L 


Fall toys : 
eſlram, or Weſterham, is a ſmall market-town, near 
the head of the Darent, twenty-three miles from Lon- 
don. It has nothing remarkable but a large houſe call- 
eq the Squerries, built by the late earl of Jerſey. Here 
15 a weekly market on Friday, and an annual fair on the 
CO of September, for bullocks, horſes, and 
Onaveſend, which we next viſited, is ſituated on the 
hames, oppoſite to Tilbury Fort in Eſſex, and twenty- 
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village a little to the eaſt of Graveſend; were incorporat- 
ed in the tenth year of queen Elizabeth's reign, by the 
ſtile of the portreve, jurats, ani inhabitants of Graveſ- 
end and Milton; but the name of portreve is now 
changed. into that of mayor. | 

In. the reign of Richard II- the French and Spaniards, 
coming up the Thames, burrit and p:undered the town, 
and carried away moſt of the people. Lo. compenſate for 
this misfortune, the abbot of St. Mary le Grace on Tower- 
hill, to whom Richard IT. had granted a manor belong- 
ing to Graveſend, called Parrock's, obtained a grant from 
the crown, that the inhabitants of this place and Milton 
ſhould have the ſole privilege of carrying: paſſengers by 
water from hence to London, at four-pence the whole 
fare, or two-pence a head, which was confirmed by Henry 

VIII. but now the fare is fix-pence a head in the tilt- 
boat, and one ſhilling in the wherry, Coaches ply here 
at the coming in of the tilt- boats, to carry paſſengers to 
Rocheſter. 1 : | . 

Henry VIII. built two platforms one at this town and 
the other at Milton: they are mounted with heavy can- 
non, and intended as a defence to the mouth of the 
Thames. 115 N 

In the year 1624; one Mr. Pinnock gave twenty-one 
dwelling-houſes here, beſides one for a maſter-weaver, 
for the employment of the poor : and here is a charity- 
ſchool for twenty boys, who are taught and cloathed. 

All outward bound ſhips are obliged to anchor in the 
road before the town, till they have been viſited by the 
cuſtom-houſe officers ; and for this purpoſe a centinel at 
the block houſe gives notice when any ſhip-is coming 
down the riyer, Y firing his muſket, But the home-- 
ward bound all paſs by without notice, unleſs to receive 
tide-waiters on board, if they are not ſupplied before. 
Moſt of the-outward bound ſhips complete their cargoes, 
and take in proviſions here, ſo that the place is full of 
ſeamen, who appear always in a hurry. 

In the year 1727, the whole town of Graveſend, to- 
gether with its church was conſumed by fire : and the 
parliament in order to aſſiſt the inhabitants in rebuilding 
their town and church, granted five thouſand pound sby 
an act paſſed in 1731, and the church is accordingly 
conſidered as one of the fifty ney ones, then ordered to 
be built at the expence of the public. 

The town is large and populous, but the ſtreets nar- 
row and dirty, and the buildings mean. In the eaſt 
part of the town, are the remains of an old chapel, ſup- 
poſed to have belonged to ſome religious houſe formerly 
here; but there are no veſtiges of any edifice of that 
kind. 

The towns for ſeveral miles round Graveſend are ſup- 
plied from hence with _ ſtuff, of which great quan-, 
tities are alſo ſent to. London, where the aſparagus of 
Graveſend is prefered to that of any other place. 
Graveſend has two weekly markets on Wedneſday and 
Saturday ; and two annual fairs, viz. April the twenty- 
third, and October the twenty-fourth, for horſes, black 
cattle, cloaths, toys, and many other ſorts of goods. 

In the neighbourhood of Graveſend are a great variety 
of romantic landſcapes. The hills are wild, ſteep, al- 
moſt covered with wood, and riſe into bold variations, 
between the breaks of which vaſt proſpects of the valley 
beneath, and of .the Thames winding through it, are 
every now and then ſeen ; and from the tops of ſome of 
them very extenſive proſpects of the whole country at 


large. | 
Care Graveſend, we took the road to Dartford, 
and in our way paſſed by Swanſcomb, a village about 
two miles from Graveſend, and ſo called from its hav- 
ing been a camp of Swain king of Denmark. This 
lace is alſo remarkable for being the ſpot where the 
Kentiſh-met, after ſurptiſing William the Conqueror, 
by covering their approach to his army with | 
boughs, bravely offered him battle, unleſs he conſented 
to confirm their ancient privileges, which he very pru- 
dently choſe to do. 1 | : 
Dartford, or Darentford, ſo called: from its fituation 
on the Darent, which runs through the town, is a hand- 
ſome and populous, place, ſixteen miles from London. 


| 


two mites from London, This town and Milton, a ſmall 


It ſtands on tlie road leading from London to * | 


it to St. Mary and St. Margaret. The prioreſs and nuns 
minic, and afterwards of St. Auguſtine again. At the 


hundred and eighty pounds nine ſhillings. c 


A ſmith's ſhiop. Old Wyke. 
Oval landſt 


N 8. 6 
Flower piece. Van H 
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und Dover, and haz ſeveral good inns. The river Da- 
rent is navigable for h arges to this town from the Thames. | 
The 9 which is large, and dedicated to the Tri- 
nity, has two church-yards, one round the edifice, and 
che other without the town, on the top of a hill, which 
is ſo high, that it overlooks the tower of the church. 
About the year 1355, Edward III. founded and en- 
dowed a celebrated nunnery in this town, and dedicated 


were firſt of the order of St. Auguſtine, then of St. Do- 


diſſolution, they were a ſecond time of the order of St. 
Dominic, but under the government of black friars 
ſettled at Langley in Hertfordſhire. - It was endowed at 
the ſuppreſſion with yearly revenues amounting to three 


Here is a' very large weekly market, chiefly for corn, 
which is frequented from many parts of the county; 
and an annual fair on the ſecond of Auguſt, for horſes 
and bullocks. * F | 
Two miles to the weſt of Dartford is Crayford, ſo 
called fiom its ſituation on a ſmall-river called the Cray, 


over which there was formerly a ford. It is an obſcure 


market on Tueſday. : 

But on the heath, and in the fields near the place, are 
ſeveral caverns, from ten to twenty fathoms deep, nar- 
row at the top, and wide at the bottom. Some think 
they were dug by the ancient Britons, and uſed by them 
as granaries for ſecuring their corn; but others - ſuppoſe 
they were made by the Saxons, as receptacles for their 
wives, children, and effects, when they were at war 
with the Britons K OS 

A little to the ſouthward of Crayford, is a ſmall place 
ealled Feot's Cray, remarkable for the elegant ſeat of 
Bouchier Cleeve, Eſq; and called Foot's Cray-plzce. 
It was built by himſelf after a deſig of Palladio 
of the Tonic order, and is very elegant. The gallery 
which extends the whole length of the north front of the 
houſe, is a very grand room, and is filled with pictures 
97 moſt eminent maſters; there are ſeveral other good 
P 


pces in the dining room and parlour, of all which the | 
following is an exact liſt. 1 


2 5 48 a Common Parkour, 

Seven ſea pieces. Vandevelde, 

A ſmall Dutch kitchen. Calf. 
"Landſcape, Wynants.” | | 
*Mockins Chrit. Bafſano.- © 
View of the Rialto. Marieſchi. _ _ 2 
- View of St: Marks palace, and a bull-feaſt at Venice, 
Caneletti and Chimeroh, © ox | * 
Moon Tight Vandeneerr. 
Emblematical picture. Gulio Carpioni. oh. 
+Landſcape under it, by Glauber ; figures by Laireſſe. 
-Dope's palace. Carlovarin. ; 1 
-A*fea port and market in Holland. Wynix. 

Landſcape by Glaubet Figures by Laireſſe. 
ape. Lambert. 8 | ; 2 | 
„„ 2 Gallop A Bud, | 
Landſcape morning. Claude Lorrain, 


, 


Ditto evening. Ditto. * | 
— Gags: — ̃ onkt 77 24 
s Landſcape. Both. 0650, 


"Adoration of the ſhepherds: © Old Coloni. 

"Temple of the Mues.  Romanelli” © © 

Sufanna andthe elders.”  Guercino..,  _ _* 
7 and dogs, by Sayders; the landſcape, by Ru- 


8 


rn OS "Rembrandt, | 
Ethdleape;* Paul Potter. - 
8 — with bis flocks. Roſa Tivoli. 
*Eandfcape. "Caſpar Poufin. 
"Fruit piece. De Heem. _ 


4. 


* 


* 
3 
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8 


— 
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Judgment of Paris. Guiſeppe Chiart. 
andſcape. Hobima, | a 
Paradiſe. Tempeſta. 


Landſcape, by Paul Brill; figures Annibal Caracel, 
| South Sid. E a 


Lapithae and Centaurs. L. Giordano; + 
Landſeape. Wouverman: n 
Country wake. Teniers. x 
- Landſcape. Wouverman: 
View of Venice. Canaletti. 
Holy family. Rubens. i 
Madona. Carlo Dolci. 4 
Chriſt bleſſing St. Francis. Annibal Caracei. 
2727; 00 oe noo nt 
Smith's forge. Brouwer. 3 
Cat and boys. Old Mieris. he Prop | 
Dead game and figures. Snyders and Rubens, ann 
HFeraclitus and Democritus; Rembrandt. | 
Sea piece. Vandevelde. 
Boy and goat,  Vanderborch. * © 
A view of the Rhone. Teniers, 


Cattle. Adrian Vaudevelde. -' ae dt 0 FF 
town; and has nothing worth remarking, except a ſmall | | ech 


Circumciſion, - Paul Veroneſe 1 
View in Venice. Canalettt. 
Venus and Adonis. Rubens. 
A Dutch lover Jan Stein. 
A view near Harlem. Ryſ dale. 

Preſentation of Chriſt. Rembrandt. 

Miraculous draught of fiſhes. Teniers, 

Jan Steen playing on a violin. Himſelf, 
Head. Hans Holbein. 
Toilette. Metzu. 
Drawing Room. 
Temple of Delphi. Pietro da Cortonz. 
A Retreat. Bourgognone. b 
Woman taken in adultery. Pordenoni. 

j i a eE 

Field of battle. Bourgognone. 
Diogenes. Salvator Roſa. 
Landſcape, Gafpar Pruſſin. 

Dutchman. Le Duck. 


Boors n 4 ah 
Landſcape. Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
Boys at cards. Morellio. E 


Faith, Hope, and Charity. Lorhetto di Verona, 2 
Inſide of a church at Antwerp, De Neef, figures, Old 


| Pranks." r 


Portrait” Reathiante, :. : 
Magdalen, Franciſco Mola. 5 
Demoeritus, in the poſture Hippocrates found him in 

near Abdera. Salvator Roſa. | 2 
Admittance to ſee the houſe is by tickets from Mr, 
Cleeve, every Thurſday during the ſammer. 


About four miles to the ſouthward of Foot's Cray is 


St. Mary's Cray, a ſmall town near the ſource of the 
Cray, and twelve miles from London. It is a place of 
no note, and remarkable only for a charity-ſchool, a 


weekly market on Wedneſday, and a yearly fair on the 


| thirteenth of February, 


Bromley, the next place we viſited, is a ſmall town 
ſituated on the road to Tunbridge, ten miles from Lon- 
don. The church is pretty large, and decorated with 


ia ſquare tower. The biſhop of Rocheſter is rector of 


this pariſh, and that prelate has a palace in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there 'is a mineral ſpring, the waters 
of which have been found, from a chemical analyſis, to 
contain the ſame qualities of the Tunbridge water, but 


in a greater degree.” Here is a college, which was ere 


and endowed by. biſhop Warner, in the reign of Charles II. 
for twenty widows of poor clergymen, with an allow 
ance of twenty pounds a year to each, and fifty pounds 
a'year to a chaplain. 805 

lere is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the chin of February, and the fifth of Au- 
guft; for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and hogs 
; Eltham lies about four. miles from Bromley, and ſeven 
from London. It was formerly a royal palace, where 


-Frejich kifig on horſeback. © Vandermulen. 
"Three botſes mounted. Van Dyke: © © | 


2. 


— 
da. 


e of our monarchs often reſided, particularly Ed- 


Ward II. wh een of a ſon here 
II. whoſe queen was delivered * 
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' thdrice called John of Eltham. The place was much | whole piece, which is finiſhed to an aſtoniſhing degree 
improyed by his ſucceflor, and the ſtatutes by which the | of elegance, are all inimitable. | 

oval houſhold is ftill governed, were compiled here. The. Roman Charity. Very elegant; the naked of 
here are now very few, if any veſtiges of the palace | the woman fine. | 


remaining; but it is a pleaſant town, and full of good | . Venus and Cupid, Beyond all imagination elegantly 


houſes, many of which are inhabited R 


Here are two charity-ſchools for twenty 


DS. 


ket is held on Monday; befides which, there are fou 


pleaſing ; the naked body of Venus is more beautiful 


| ys and ten | than one could haye thought the power of colours copld 
girls, all of which are taught and cloathed. The mar- bave reached, The ſoftneſs is ſuch, that the fleſh. ſeems 


r. | as if it would yield to the touch; and the harmony of 


annual Fairs, viz. Palm-Monday, Eaſter-Monday, Whit- the colouring ſo bewitching, that a more tempting deli- 


ſun-Monday, and the tenth of October, for horſes 
cattle, and toys. | 


Leaving Eltham,” we ctolſed Black-heath, in order to vation, 


» | cious/figure cannot be conceived :, the general brilliancy 


is very capital, nor can any piece be in higher preſer- 


vifit Woolwich, and ſtopped. at the fine feat belonging | Joſeph and Potiphar's Wife. Never painter was more 
to Sir Gregory Page, Bart. It is a noble bailding, with | happy in the choice of his ſubjects ; for ſure, the differ- 
two handlome fronts; that to the ſouth is ornamented | ence between naked women in the age of pleaſure, and 
with an Ionic portico. The hall is a very elegant room, | the OI of ſaints, form a contraſt ſufficiently de- 


adorned with handſome pillars, and other ornaments in | ciſive. 


otiphar's wife is exquilitely painted. 


a juſt taſte. Out of it, on the left hand, you enter the | King Zeleucus giving his kingdom to his ſon. Ex- 
dining-roomy well pro rtioned, with a ſmall receſs for | tremely fine. | | 

the ſide-board. The tting up, rich carving and gild- | Bethſheba bathing, Exquiſitely done. | 

ing, on a White ground; chimney-piece of white marble, The Choice of Hercules, The figure of Vice is 
poliſhed, and vety beautiful. It opens into the gallery, made in this picture (as it is in the works of the poets) 
which is ſixty feet long, twenty broad, and twenty high, much the moſt tempting lady; ſhe is inimitably ſoft and 


hung with crimſon; coiling, cornice, door: caſes, and | delicate. 


all the ornaments exceedingly elegant git catving, on | Mary Magdalen reading in a grotto, Aſtoniſhingly 


white grounds. In this room are the following pictures. 

Judgment of Solomon, painted in a very pleaſing ſtile; 
the figures and group fine; but the diffuſion of the light 
very incorrect. The expreſſion of it acroſs the child on 
the floor is good; but from whence comes it ? It is by 
no means in uniſon with the reft, © By Battoni, 

Adam and Eve, and Stratonice, two pieces: the fe- 
male figures are uncommonly ſoft, delicate, and elegant; 
the expreſſion of che tiaked is very brilliant, and vaſtly 


pleaſing. © Peter Vanderwerff.” N 
A poulterer's ſhop, and a fiſhmonger's ditto, its com- 
panion. Very minute expreſſion, highly finiſned: the 
exact imitation of the baſket will make you ſmile with 
pleaſure. Meitis. | | pe: 
wg and Ixion. Rubens. 
ubens and his miſtreſs. . | | 
David and Abigail, eee ol 
Theſe pieces, Which .are fine, are in his general ſtile, 
the females capitally plump, but in my opinion they are 
not of a ſtriking expreſſion, A fruit and fowl-yiece by 
Snyders, the figures of this maſter : Snyders's ſhare in 
this piece ſeems to be much ſupetior to Rubens. The 
eloſe and lively imĩtation of nature in the fruit and fowls 
is very fine. . 
Landſcape with cattle. The angels appearing to the 
ſhepherds. Dark, coarſe, and unpleafing ; they totally 
want that brilliancy of coloaring, which is often met 
with in this maſter's pieces. B "0 | IRIS 
Next we entered the drawing-roon, twenty-five feet 
by twenty, ornamented in à very rich and elegant taſte; 
the chimney-piece very handſome: It is adorned with 
twelve pictures, containing the hiſtory of Cupid and 


Pfyche, by Juca Giordano, very fine. Out of this you | 


go into the ſaloon, thirty-five by twenty-five,” the 
chimney-piece of Which is eXquilitely elegant; the 


executed ;- the attitude, eolouring, ſoftneſs of expreſſion 
beyond all deſcription,, We remarked particularly the 
plaits of the gelb, occaſioned by her leaning forwards, 
Fm her left breaſt; amazing I the feet alſo prodigioully 


e, | 
Meſlage from the Angels to the Shepherds. Ve 
fine. The light comes all from the — who is — 
poſition not advantagęeous 7 diffuſing it agreeably. 

Our Saviour and ary dalen, Finiſhed. like the 
reſt in a ſurpriſing manner, There appears an unnatural 
twiſt in her thigh and leg. | 1 2 

Chey, Vanderwerf, his wife and daughter. Very fine. 
This is a very flight fetch of the ſurprifing excellen- 
cies of theſe pictures. No one can view this houſe with- 
out regretting the want of a day to view each piece in, 
I do not remember having ſeen. any thing in the ſame 
ſtile nearſy equal to them but lord Orford's Dayid and 
Abiſhag, by the ſame maſter. | ** 
In this, room are likewiſe four exceeding fine pieces of 
Fruits and Flowets, by. Van Huyſum; thoſe containing 
the grapes are beyond all deſcription exquiſite, the in- 
ſects, drops of water, and the cores of the fruit appear- 
ing through the ſkin, are wonderfully fine. 

A Landſcape, The trees, and the expreſſion of the 
light through their branches, exceeding fine. | 

Next. we entered the crimſon bed-chamber, which is 
very handſomely ornamented. The bed is placed in 4 
part ſeparated from the reſt of the room by. pillars, 
The dimenſions thirty by fixteen. This room opens 
into the library, ns PA by twenty; the pillars are 
| handſome, but divide the room not in an agreeable 
manner. ...*.. 4+ en | 

I. ſhould further remark, athat the particulars) of the 
fitting up and furniſhing, not mentioned in the pre- 


ceding account, are very handſome and elegant, The 


door-caſes and all the ornaments beautiful; the ſlabs rooms are hung with crimſon, and green filks and da- 
very fine, and the pier-glaffes large. The principal] malks ; and the cornices, ceilings, door-caſes, ſlab, 


pictures are, 


piece. | | xg 5 
Return of the Prodi u ſon: a dark, unpleaſing pic- 


ture; the attitide of the fon is diſguſting and jnex- | 
prefſive. Calabrere,' 0 Sos 


ne areſſing-room, is very beautifully ornamented, 
and contains a moſt capital collection of pictures; parti- | 
culatly twelye pieces by the Chey. Vanderwerff, which | 
are worthy of a moßth's inceffant admiration, The 
We art as follows : © Fan 
4 2 N and Shepherdeſſes Dancing. The attitudes 
2 eſe figures are inimitable,” and ſketched with much 
15 race than mn ht be expected from a painter who | 
b * ſo ex uifite The colouring of the naked, 
ne ſoft and. delicate expreſſion of the roundneſs of the 


* 


| There is à very beauti 


ſofa, and chair-frames, all carved and gilt in a good 


The'Good  Satnaritati, by Baldelochi, an unpleaſing ' taſte, The chimne -pieces are all very beautiful, being 


of white marble: poliſhed, and ſome of them elegantly 


decorated with wreaths: and feſtoons of wrought marble. 


Moſt of the ſlabs are very. fine, of various marbles, 
ful collection of ornamental 
OO and Chelſea. porcellane, ſcattered about the 
houſe, | 
Black-heath' is ſaid to have its. name from the colour 
of the ſoil. It is an extenſiye plain; and here Wat 
Tyler, the, famous rebel in the reign of Richard II. is 
ſaid to have muſtered near an hundred thouſand men. 
On this heath is an eminence called Shooter's-hill, 
from whence there is a moſt extenſive and beautiful 
proſpect. Upon the top of this hill is a ſpring, which 
conſtantly overflows, and is never frozen in the ſevereſt 


y 
* 1 amd the wonderful brillianey of the | 


winters, Some time ſince, a plan was formed for build- 
P p ing 
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| | of bold, wich are fill the chief articles Told at'this 
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ſervice. Here are m 


both, the king was obliged to diſcover himfelf; and to 


a mW and the cecafon-of it, the huſband eſtabliſhed a 


| — populous town, and reckoned one of ' the 


- 
- 
9 


4 
: She 
whi 


| is a very handſome ſtructure. 


+ 3 


2 „ 


ing a ſuge;b town on tbis hill, and ſome of the houſes 
«chually niſbeck; but the deſign was laid aſide; on ac- 
count, as it was faid, of the ground being ſo full of 
fprings, that no cellars could be formed, nor the foun- 


Woolwich is fituated on the, ſouthern bank of the 
Thames, Hine miles from London. Here is a royal 
dock, the oldeſt in the kingdom, for building ſhips of 
war; afid Alſo a gun-yard, called the Warren, In the 
former more ſhips have been built than in any other two 


docks in the kingdom; and in the latter, artillery of all | 


kinds ahd dimenſions are caſt z and here the company of 


matroſles are employed” in making up cartridges, and in 
charging bembs, carcaſes, and grenadoes, for the public 
E of yards, of warehouſes, and ma- 
33 of military and naval ſtores; and an academy 
as been lately eſtabliſhed here, for teaching the military 
ſciences, And whatever elſe relates to the attack and de- 
fence of fortified places. og 
A guardfhip is generally ſtationed in the river before 
the dock-yard, where the water is. ſo deep, that the 
largeſt ſhips may ſafely ride without touching the ground, 
even at low water. The town has been, of late years, 
conſiderably'etlarged,; and the pariſhi- church rebuilt in 
A very handſome manner, as one of the fifty new 
une Here is a weekly market on Friday, but no 
. AERIE? 3 nb | 
Is the year 1236, the marſhes near Woolwich were 
overfiowed by a ſudden riſe of the Thames, in ſuch a 
manner, that many of the inhabitants periſhed, together 
with vaſt numbers of cattle; and in the reign of king 
James I. another inundation happened, by, which many 
acres of meatdow-land were laid under water, and have 
_— _ — TM 
—— 4 — we continued our tour towards 
reenwich; and in — paſſed through Charton, a very 
t village, on the edge of Black-heath, remarkable 
for a fair bel on St. Luke's day, called Horn-fair, the 
only one of its kind in England. It conſiſts of a fro- 
lickſome mob, who, aſter a printed ſummons diſperſed 
through the 'ſeveral towns and country ardund, meet at 
cp called Cuckold's Point, near Deptford, whence 
| 80 march in proceſſion through that town and Green - 
wich, to Charlton, with horns of various kinds upon 
their heads. This aſſembly uſed formerly to be infamous 
for rudeneſs and indecency, but is now kept in tolerable 
order by conffables, who are ordered to attend: a ſermon 
is alfo — at the church of Charlton on the fair- 
day. We have no account of the origin of this whim- 
ſical fair but by tradition, which ſays, that king John, 
or ſonie other of our kings, who had a palace at Eltham, 
in the neighbeurhood, having been out a-hunting, 
led from his company to this little hamlet, took a 
0 ge, whom he found a- 
And having prevailed over her modeſty, the huſ- 


Jane 3 | the 
dand fürpriſed tem together; and vowing to kill them 


compound for their fafety by a preſent of à purſe of gold 
.avd 1 the land p nn. this place. to 8 
alled” Cuckold's Point, beſides making him maſter of 

hole hamlet. It is added, that in memory of this 


ir here for the ſale of horns, and all ſorts of goods made 


Greenwich was originally named Green- wie, which 
is fynontmous with n:Creek, wic being the Saxon 
term for the creek of à river. It ſtands u 
Thames, at the diſtance of ſix miles from 


ndon, is a 
genteeleſt 
d pleaſanteſt in England, many of its inhabitants be- 
= of rank and fortune; and its pariſh-church, 

u was lately rebuilt, and dedicated to” St. Alphage, 


$:. £ 


There was royal palace formerly in this town, 
which was firſt erected by Humphrey, duke of Glou- 
ceſter; Who called it Placentia. It was enlarged by 
Henry VII. and completed by his ſon, Henry VIII. 
Who was ſo delighted with its ſituation, that he fre- 


N | Fe 
were born in it, and king Edward VI. died in it; but 
being afterwards much neglected, king Charles II. pulled 
it down, and began another, of which he lived to ſee 
wing magnificently finiſhed, at the expence of 
thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. This wing, t. 
nine acres of ground belonging to it, king 
the year 1694, appropriat 


n the river | 


the welt 


gun in t 


4 ibs 


wards 


and 155 


2 


a cen 


evently reſided here. Queen Mary and queen Elizabeth 


deing the 
two m 
92 8 
braſs butt 


e reign of kin 
of queen Anne Sing 


2 


T. 


George II. 

The chapel is v 
beautiful, and forms one of the fineſt rooms in Englan 
It is one hundred feet long, fifty broad, and fifty 
the ornaments are all white and gold ; the cornice very 
elegant, and the ceiling of the altar truly beautiful : the 
organ allo is fine. It is obſervable, that though a gal- 
lery, in the ſtile of a ſhelf, . runs on each fide the room, 
effect, which muſt reſult from a 
proportion. Nothing of this ſort 
can be added to a room, without hurting the general 
effect; but in this the miſchief is leſs than 
where beſides, The little ceiling-piece of the altar, 
done by Mr. Brown, repreſenting cherubims, is elegant, 
and perhaps worthy the pencil of Albano himſelf. 
In the year 1705, was the firſt admiſſion of one hun- 
dred difabled ſeamen into this hoſpital, but the number 
now is near two thouſand men, and one hundred 
To every hundred penſioners. are allowed five nur 


yet it has not an hea 
particular harmony 


mark; and on the cog 
and queen Mary, with ſe 


liam, 


in 


| for a royal hoſpital for aged 
and diſabled ſeamen, the widows and children of ſuch 
as loſt their lives in the ſervice of the crown, and for the 
encouragement of navigation. . The other wing was be. 
William, carried on in the 
reigns | king George I. and that, to- 
2 with the reſt of the building, was finiſhed in the 
acign of king George II. Such are the noble ſymmetry, 
architecture, and decorations, and ſuch the charmi 
ſituation, and ample endowment of this ſpacious and 
ſumptuous edifice, that there is ſcarce ſuch a foundation 
and fabric in the whole world. Its ball, which is very 
ſuperb, was finely painted by the late Sir James Thorn- 
hill. At the upper end of it, in an alcove, are portraits 
of the late princeſs Sophia, king George 1. 
George II. the late queen Caroline, the late queen of 
Pruſſia, the late prince of Wales, the duke of Cumber- 
land, and his five royal ſiſters, On the ceiling, above 
the alcove, are queen Anne and prince George of Den- 
of the hall are king William 
veral fine emblematical figures, 
On a pedeſtal, in the middle of the area, fronting a 
noble terrace b 


king 


y the Thames, is a fine ſtatue of king 


of 


fine, the 


rtion exceedin 


i 


igh : 


rhaps any 


boys. 


0 


widows of ſeamen, at ten pounds a year, and 


ngs a week more to thoſe who attend in the in- 


The penſioners are cloathed in blue, with 
ons, are allowed ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen; 


a lieutenant- 


ing the river-Thames, 
decayed old houſe-keeperg,. twelve 


Sel. LF 


— 


ht to be preſented alternatel 
derable market-town, it 


Duke of Noifolh's college, but was 


«at 


A market was a l 
: lan of which is 


jinted in 


and beſides their commons, have one ſhilling a week to 
fpend, and the common warrant officers one ſhilling 
and ſixpence. The hoſpital is governed by a governor, 
vernor, and other officers. © 
Wilham gave two thouſand pounds a year to- 
niſhing the buildings. The ſeveral benefactions 
to this noble charity, which appear upon tables, hung 
up at the entrance of the hall, amount to fifty-eight 
thouſand two hundred and nine pounds; and in t 
1732, the late earl of Derwentwater's forfeited eſt 
amounting to near fix thouſand pounds a year, was given 
| to it by parliament. - 
| town of Greenwich in 2732, the dire 
in the governors of the royal hoſpital, to which the pro- 
fits that ariſe from it are to be appropriated. 
There is alſo a handſome college in this town, front- 
for the maintenance of twenty 
out of Greenwich, 
from Caſtleriſing, 


2 


the 


„ together with 


% 


R ®Þ 
y Henry ear] of Northampton, by the 


o/pital, and by him committed to the 
ny of London. 


dowed in 1613 
name of Trinity 


cers compa 2 
__ us 1 T of the Perambulation of Kent, 


ile an hoſpital here in 1560, called Queen Eliza- 
__ Fries in which twenty poor perſons are main- 
tained. This is ſaid to be the firſt hoſpital built by an 
nol eſtant. | 1 LAS 
* andy "we this town two charity-ſ{chcols ; one 
built by Sir William Boreman, knight, for twenty boys, 
und endowed with four hundred pounds: a year, in truſt 
to the drapers company of London; the other built by 
Mr. John rot who left an eſtate of ninety-five pounds 
a year, in truſt with the vicar, church-wardens, and 
overſcers of this pariſh, for texching twenty-eight boys, 
and allowing forty ſhillings a year for their cloaths. 
Here is a noble and off delightful park, enlarged, 
planted, and walled round by king Charles IT. It is 
well ſtocked with deer, and has perhaps as much va- 
riety, in proportion to its ſize, as any in the kingdom; 
but the views from the obſervatory and one tree hill, are 
beautiful beyond imagination, particularly the former. 
The projection of theſe hills is ſo bold, that you do not 
look down upon a gradual falling ſlope, or flat inclo- 
ſures, but at once upon the tops of .branching trees, 
growing in knots and clumps out of deep hollows. and 
dells: the cattle feeding on the lawns, which appeat in 
breaks among them, ſeem moving in a region of fairy 
land. A thouſand natural — the branches 
of the trees, break upon little pictureſque views of the 
ſwelling turf, which, when illuminated by the ſun, 
have an effect more pleaſing than the power of fancy 
can exhibit. This is the fore- ground of the landſcape. 
A little further, the eye falls on that noble ſtructure the 
hoſpital, in the midſt of an amphitheatre of wood. 
Then the two reaches of the river make that beautiful 
ſerpentine which forms the Iſle of Dogs, and preſents 
the floating millions of the Thames. To the left ap- 
pearsa fine tract of country leading to the capital, which 
there finiſhes the proſpe tf. 

On the top of a ſteep hill, in this park, Humphrey, 
duke of Gloygoſten began a tower, which was finiſhed 
by king Henry VII. but afterwards demoliſhed, and a 
royal obſervatory. erected in its place by king Charles II. 
furniſhed with all ſorts of mathematical inſtruments for 
aſtronomical obſervations, beſides, a deep dry well for 
obſerving the ſtars in the day-time. This place was 
ſucceſſively the reſidence of thoſe celebrated aſtronomers, 
Mr. Flamſtead, Dr. Halley, and Dr. Bradley. From 
Mr. Flamſtead this obſervatory took the name of Flam- 
ſtead Houſe, by which it is now commonly known, and 
is at preſent in poſſeſſion of Mr. Maſkelyne, as aſtrono- 
mer to his majeſty. . | | 

There is ſtill a royal palace in this town, but it is a 
ſmall building, and is converted into apartments for the 
governor of the royal hoſpital, and the ranger of Green- 
wich Park. This town of Greenwich is the chief har- 

ur for the king's yachts. 10 4 E 
Here was formerly an alien priory of friars Minorites, 
belonging to Gaunt, till the ſuppreſſion of foreign mo- 
ualteries,; when the houſe was given to the abbey of 
Shene, in Surry, © | e 
Greenwich has two weekly markets, held on Wed- 
neſday and Saturday; but no annual fair; though there 
are two on the neighbouring heath, viz. the twelfth of 

ay, and the eleventh of October. 

In a field, called Great Stone Field, on the ſouth ſide 
of Greenwich, and on the ſide of Black-heath, is an 
hoſpital called Mordaunt's College, built by Sir John 
ordaunt, Bart. a Turkey merchant. It is a ſpacious 
ſtructure, and intended for the reception of decayed 
merchants. The number of penſioners is not limited, 
but the buildings and endowments will admit of forty. 
even Turkey merchants have the direction and viſita- 
tion of this hoſpital, as well as the nomination of the 
penſioners, each of whom muſt produce a certificate of 
his being above ſixty years of age, before he can be ad- 
— each has fifteen pounds a year, The chapel is 


| 


* 


q 
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are by charter inveſted with the following 


* . 


peatly wainſcotted, and has a curious altar-piece : | 


N T. 
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The treaſurer has forty pounds a year; and the chaplain, 
who reads prayers twice every day, and preaches twice 


every Sunday, has ſixty pounds. 

About a Ne weſt I  Greemwich; and on- the river 
Thames, is Deptford; ſo called from the- deepneſs of 
the ford over the river Ravenſboarn, before a bridge was 
erected pver that ſtream; This town, though it has no 


market, is a very populous place,” and divided into two 


parts, called the Upper and Lower Town. It has alfo 
two churches, the neweſt of wlich was one of the fifty 
new churches'eretted by the commiſſioners; purſuant o 
an act of parliament paſſed in the reign of queen Anne. 
But what renders Deptford famous, is- its royal dock, 
conſtructed above two hundred years ſince; Here ate 
alſo ſtore-houſes of every kind; one of which, namely, 
the Victualling Office, built in 1745, was, by accident, 
burnt down in January 1748-9, and a great quantity of 
proviſions and other ſtores conſumed, This bui Jing i 
was intended to ſupply the place of the Old Victualling- 
office on Tower-hill, the leaſe of which was then = 
moſt expired. | Re BU EI PUT I 
In this town are two hoſpitals belonging to what iz 
called the Trinity-houſe of Deptford Strond. The 
buildings were erected at two different times, and the 
old part contains twenty-one houſes, and the new 
thirty- eight. The latter is much the finer edifice, and 
has large gardens, well kept, belonging to it. But 
notwithſtanding this, the other has the preference, on 
account of its antiqnity, and the meetings of the cor? 
poration of Trinity-houſe, which they are obliged, by 
their charter, to hold there at certain times. Both th 
houſes are intended for decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, 
or their widows, The men are allowed twenty ſhillings, 


and the women ſixteen ſhillings a month. | 
The ſociety of Trinity-houſe was founded in the 
year 1515, by Sir Thomas Spert, Knt. commandet of 
the great ſhip Henry Grace de Dieu, and comptroller of 
the navy to Henry VIII. for the regulation of. ſeamen; 
and the convenience of ſhips and+mariners,on:our coaſt, 
and incorporated by the above-mentioned prince, who 
confirmed to them not only the ancient rights and privi= 
leges of the company of mariners of England, but their 
ſeveral poſſeſſions at Deptford; which, together with the 
grants of queen Elizabeth and king Charles II. werd 
alſo confirmed by letters patent of the firſt of James II. 
in 1685, by the name of “ The Maſter, Wardens, and 
Aſſiſtants of the Guild or Fraternity of the moſt glorious 
and undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the pa- 
riſh of Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent.“ 

This corporation is ——— 2 maſter, four wars 
dens, eight aſſiſtants, at — —— elder brethren; but 
the inferior members of the fraternity, named Younger 
Brethren, are of an unlimited number, for ev 
or mate expert-in navigation, may be admitted as ſuch; 
and theſe. ſerve as a continual nurſery to ſupply the va- 
cancies among the elder brethren, When removed by 


death, or otherwife. F neck pe 
The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and elder b 


A * 

1. That of examining the mathematical children of 
Chriſt's Hoſpital. 1 „ tu 401 N 

2. The examination of the maſters of his majeſty's 
ſhips; the appointing pilots to conduct ſhips in and out 
of the river Thames; and the amercing all ſuch as ſhall 
preſume to act as maſter of a ſhip of war or pilot, with- 
out their approbation, in a pecuniary mulct of twenty 
ſhillings. PT 8 NIMAs | + 

3. The ſettling the ſeveral rates of pilotage, and 
erecting L and other ſea- marks upon the 


ſeveral coaſts of the an emu for the ſecurity of navi- 
gation ; to which light houſes all ſhips. pay one half- 


penny a tun. | | 

4. The ting licences to ſeamen, not free of 
the city, to row on the river Thames for their ſupport, 
in the intervals of ſea-ſervice, or when: paſt going to ſea. 

5. The preventing of aliens from ſerving; on board 
Engliſh ſhips, without their licence, upon. the penalty of 
five pounds for each dffence. 
6. The puniſhing of ſeamen 


= 
of * 
” 
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the founder was buried under the communion- table. 


/ 
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for defertivn or mutiny, 


in the merchants ſervices _ 40 4 
7 The 
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. The hearing and Fiss the complaints of þſtantial manner. The ſtone is brought from the I 
-oficers and-ſeamen in the merchants ſervice; but ſub- | of Purbeck, in Dorſetſhire. The works are oo 


hh. 
ankee, 


| j=& to an appeal to the lords of the .admiralty; or the derabl y advanced; and when the pier is cle 
3 the court of admiralty.. tere will be water ſufficient for large ſhips, 4a, " 
AIs this company belongs the ballaſt office, for clear ſent; there are only ten feet at higli water on 3 3 
ing and deepening the river Thames, by taking from mon tide, and fourteen on a ſpring-tide. But he, 
bence-2 ſuſhcient quantity of ballaſt; for the ſupply of the works are completed, the depth will be hea; Pets 
all ſhips that ſail out of that river; in which ſervice to what it is now. The pier will indeed, for n 
Hixty barges, with two men in each, are conſtantly em- | of a ſufficient quantity of back-water, be liable to be 

oyeds and all ſhips that take in ballaſt pay them one/| choaked up with beach and ſand, and conſequent 
Hulling a ton, for Which it is brought to the ſhips ſides. | attended with a continual expence, to remove what 1 
In conſideration of the great increaſe of the poor of | thrown in by the tide; But we apprehend, the * 
this fraternity, they are by their charter impowered to | vantages ariſing from having a place of ſafety fituated 
purchaſe in mortmain lands, tenements, &c. to the a- ſo properly for ſuccouring ſhips in diſtreſs, will amply 
0 mount of five hundred pounds * annum; and alſo to balance the inconveniency above-mentioned, 1 
| receive charitable benefactions of , well-diſpoſed perſons, The frſt road for ſhips, after. paſſing by the North 
X0-+the:like amount of five hundred pounds per annum, Foreland, is the bay before Margate, where there 5 
Fleur of re prizes. wil; I detween eight. and nine fathoms water; but there are 
-- {Tbere are annually relieved by this company about ſo many ſands and ſhallous near it, that none büt 
three thouſand poor ſeamen, their widows and orphans, || thoſe well acquainted with the coaſt venture to enter it. 
at the expence of about ſix thouſand pounds. e 83 if the ſnip be large. There is alſo a pier « 
They commonly-mett to chuſe their maſter at their rgate for ſmall veſſels; but the enttence is rendered 
bauſe at Deptford, but are not obliged to do it there. | ſomewhat dangerous, by a ledge of rocks, which 
What is called the Red-houſe, is a place ſituated a ſtretches off from the weſtern cliff to a very conſi- 
- little to the north-weſt of Deptford, and was a noted | derable diſtance. - _. | | | 
pollection of - warehouſes-and ſtorchouſes, built of red | From hence, all the way up the channel to Tilbury. 
hricks,; and from that cireumſtance had its name. It] fort and Graveſend, there are a great variety of ſand- 
gantained-ſeveral ſorts of merchandizes, as hemp, flax, | banks, ſome of which have buays fixed upon them 
| ne tar, and other commodities of a ſimilar kind, | by order of the — rurgerr ſo that a ſkilful pilot 
ich were all conſumed by an accidental fire in | is neceſſary for large ſhips. Small veſſels indeed paſs 
„„ BO. vic ts fo nh glt Blnd 02, l up and down this channel without danger, there being 
EE Tomo am coco t n poor I Water ſufficient tor them in almoſt any part. 
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„ . Te Noreiis a noted road for fh ps, and. lies before 
Van Remark en the Sga-Coasrs of Kent. - | the weſtern: mouth of the Mrdweys called the Weſt 
Kg ot A eee 1 lo 1 Swale. Ships ride here in great ſafety, except in 
On the ſouthern point of the opunty, called Dun- | kaſterly and north-eaſt winds, when it is wholly with- 
| @- light-houſe,” erefted för the benefit of] gut ſhelter, Here properly begins the mouth of the 
"© marinets.... A neck of beach ſtretches off a great dif- | Thames, ſo much.: frequented by ſhips from all par ; 
nee into the ſea from this point; part of which is of the world, where navigation is known, and any fo- 
Ar at low water In Nomney-bay, à little to the | reign trade carried on. 1 
ealtwatd of Dungyneſs, is a good road for ſhips in nor- ee en eee e | 
benen e EG 067 5 15 Curious PrAx rs found in Kent. 
About ve or ſix miles to the ſouthward of the South | © ye Wes, 
Fareland, is a ſand called the Gunman: on this ſand | Thorough-wax, Perfaliata, Ger, found among the 
 there-is anly+ twelve feet at low water. corn near Canterbury. ; 
Abe Downs is à noted road for ſhips, and is a bay | '- Spoon-wort, or Scurvy-graſs, Cehliaria, Ger. found 
farmed by -two-head-lands, called the North and South | in various parts of the ſea-coafts of this county. There 
Fogcland; and defended, in ſome meaſure,:from eaſterly | are two ſpecies of this plant, both of which are found 
winds, by 3 . the Godwin Sands; | in great plenty along the coaſt of Romney-marſh. 
which for, near-three leagues together, lie parallel to] Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder, Valeriana Græca, 
the! caſt, at about à league and a half di ce, and Ger. found in the woods near Tunbridge- wells. 
bo I | t rea en! Wild Valerian, Vuleriana ſybveſtris, Ger. found in 
25 notwi ing theſe ſands,” and the two head - ſeveral parts of this county, eſpecially in the neighbour- 


lands above mentioned, the. Downs, in, ſome partieular hood of Goudhurſt. | 
\ * winds, proves ſuch à wild road, that thips are often Marſh — * Caltha paliſtrit, flore = C. 
vba from their anchors, and either forced on ſhore, Bawhino, found in the marſhes in the Ifle of Shepey. | 
or into — — 8 | 32 ar mr yl {wn wag 2 marina noftris, Park, found 
| ito": 1 ea eaſt winds; fo ] in the marſhes of Shepey. * i 
that vchen a ſtorm happens from either of thoſe points Lellow Water-lilly, ] mphea lutea, Ger. found in 
af the compaſs,... dreadful - hayock. js generally made =Y parts of the rivers Stour and Medway. 15 
3 ba ſhi ry 1 . ” hl : 2 Papeirabrava, Dale, found in the hedges 
Hut the moſt un ance hat can be given of near Eltham, : DE 4968 
any difaſter in the Downs, was jp, that terrible tempeſt Water-plantain, Plantago aguatica, J. B. found on 
whit: happened on the ſeventeeni of November *. the ſides of the Cray, in ſe places. 
when a oper of che royapyavy happened to be! | e Lumatia minor, Ger. found on the com- 
rte bn een en I mons near Canterbury. | 15 A 
Five of the ſhips had the good. fortune to Male and female Satyron, Cynorſorchis mas et fæmina, 
| through the Downs” the day before the ſtorm ;.||Ger. found in the meadows near Maidftone. 
and the wind blowing then very hard, came to an an- Male Satyron Royal; Archis palmata nom maculate, 
chor at the Gunfleet, 11" of _ | | Ray, found in the mòiſt meadows near Tunbridge. 
Twelve to remained in the Downs when this ter- | utterfly, or German Satyron, Orchis Wer ure, 
rible tempeſt began z and düking the continuance of it, Ger. found in the woods near Wye, p 
— er war, — — — . 2 their erews, Phy amor —— — Ger. found near the ſea» 
were Jott, : es a great number if merchantmen. ſhore at Deal, and other parts. | 
.:Ramſgat —— reer extremity of this | Wild Marjoram, Ovieinam vulgare ſpontaneum, found 
road. A pier is now buildi re, which, it is ho in the fields near Sevenoke. 3 f 
FEE 
when a ſtorm happens at ſouth-eaſt. works of on a boggy common near Tunbridge. 8 
this pier gy Krong, donſiſting of large co- | Buekthorn, Nhumut aber, B. found in the 
lumns of ſtone, together in [mol fub« | hedges near Aſtiford.”” © Wild- 


8 
Wild-rue, Ruta Montane, Ger. found on the downs 


Canterbury and Dover. 
— Orebeuce fre majort, J. B. found a- 
mong the broom in ſeveral parts of Kent. | 
Mallein, Tapſus Barbatus, 
the highways near Dartford. 


Roman Coins, and other AnT1QuiTIEs found in Kent. 


We have already enumerated a great variety of coins, 
&c. found in this county, and therefore ſhall not repeat 
them here. Beſides which, may be mentioned a con- 
ſiderable quantity of Roman and ancient Britiſh coins 
dug up near rotham in the laſt century; and ſince 
that time; ſeveral ſmall pieces of braſs were found in a 
lace called the Camps, ſuppoſed to have been pieces of 
ome military officer there interred. In ſeveral of the 
camps at Keyſton, near Bromley, Roman coins have 
deen often found; as there have alſo been at Chilham, 
and other places in this county. A great variety of 
rings, bracelets, coins, and other pieces of antiquity, 
have been found at Dover, Sandwich, Reculver, Can- 


MixxRAL WATERS found in Kent, 


The principal mineral waters found in this county, 
are thoſe of Tunbridge, Bromley, and Canterbury 
Accounts have already been given of the two former, 
and we ſhall here ſay ſomething of the laſt. 

The mineral waters at e were diſcovered 
by accident, about hike years ago, by ſinking a well. 
After pafling through ſeveral layers of mould, ſand, 


Ger. found by the ſides of | 
KS N lde uſe of theſe waters ſince their diſcoyrery. They 


ver 


&c. they found, about eight or nine feet below the 
ſurface, a hard rock, out of which the water guſhed 
with ſome violence; and, upon examination, appeared 
to be ſtrongly impregnated with iron and ſulphur, 
Several remarkable cures have been performed by 


are very uſeful in diſeaſes ot the breaſt, as aſthmas, 
coughs, rheums, and catarrhs. They have cured ſe - 
afflicted with conſumptions in the lungs, after 
they had been given over by their phyſicians: Moſt 
diforders of the ſtomach are cured by this water ; and 
it ſeldom fails in rheumatic - and gouty pains, the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, &c. but hardly ever fails in the gravel, 
cholic, and green ſickneſs, 4 } 

In agues it is reckoned ſuperior to the bark: ſome 
conſtitutions quite-worn out by that diſeaſe, have been 
reſtored by a conſtant uſe of it. It agrees both with 
old, decayed, and weak conſtitutions, ſits pleaſantly 
on the ſtomach, works off by urine, cauſes a good ap- 
petite, chears the ſpirits, and procures ſleep. It is not 
binding, as ſome other chalybeats are, but keeps the 
body open in moſt people, and in ſome brings on a 
gentle looſeneſs, which carries off the diſtemper. 


Memes of PARLIAMENT for this County. 


This county ſends eighteen members to parliament, 
two knights of the ſhire for the county; two citizens 
for each of the cities of Canterbury. and Rochefter ; 


two burgeſſes for the boroughs of Maidſtone and Queen- 
borough ; and two members, ſtiled Barons, for each 
of the Cinque-ports of Dover, Sandwich, Hith, and 


Qq 


Romney. 
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MIDDLESEX 


HE county of Middleſex is bounded on the north 
* by Hertfordſhire; on the ſouth by the river 
T names, which divides it from Surry; on the weſt by 
E river Calne, which ſeparates it from Buckingham- 
ire; and on the eaſt by the river Lee, which divides 
it from Eſſex. It extends about twenty-four miles in 
length, but hardly eighteen in breadth, and is not more 
than ninety- ive in cireumference: but as it compre- 
hends the two vaſt cities of Londen and Weſtminſter, 
which are ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part of the county, 
it is by far the wealthieſt and moſt populous county in 
England. It is divided into fix hundreds and two liber- 
ties, containing ſeventy-three pariſhes; beſides a vaſt 
number of chapels of eaſe, and five market-towns, ex- 
cluſive of the cities of London and Weſtminſter. : 


— 
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The rivers in this county are, the Thames, the Lee, 
the Colne, and the New River. But as neither of theſe 
riſes in Middleſex, and at the ſame time, water the 
counties of Berks, Bucks, Eſſex, and Hertford, as well 
as the county of Middleſex, we ſha!1 deſcribe each in 
the reſpective county to which it immediately belongs, 
except the New River, an account of which will be 
given in its proper place. 


Air, Soil, and PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Middleſex is very pleaſant and healthy, to 
which a fine gravelly ſoil does not a little contribute. 
The ſoil produces plenty of corn, and the county a- 
bounds with fertile meadows and gardeners grounds. 
In a word, the greater part of the county is fo prodigi- 


- ouſly aſſiſted by the rich compoſt from London, that the 
whole of the cultivated part may be confidereJ as a gar- 


den. The natural productions of this county are cattle, 
corn, and fruit; but its manufactures are too many to 
be enumerated here, there being hardly a ſingle manu- 
facture practiſed in Great Britain, but what is alſo prac- 
tiſed in this county. ? 
We ſhould now, according to the method hitherto 
followed, proceed to conſider the huſbandry of this po- 
pulous county ; but ſhall defer that account till we have 
deſcribed the cities, market-towns, &c. in Middlefex. 


CITIES, MARKET Towns, e. 


London and Weſtminſter, though diſtinct cities with 


regard to their juriſdictions, and . indeed, with 
regard to their ſituations, are now united by the ſuburbs 
of both cities, ſo as to form one vaſt metropolis. The 
borough of Southwark, in the county of Surry, which 
is alſo united to London by two bridges over the Thames, 
is only a member or ſuburb of the city of London, and 
was erected, during the reign of Edward VI. into a new 
ward, by the name of Bridge-ward Without. But the 
power granted by the charter not proving ſufficient to 
exclude the juſtices of peace for the county of Surry 
from interfering in its government, it is now only a 
nominal ward. It is, however, reprefented by a ſenior 
alderman, called the Father of the City, The cities of 
London, Weſtminſter, and borough of Southwark, are 


indiſcriminately comprehended by the general name of 


London, notwithſtanding each differs in the manner of 
its government, and each, as a diſtinct corporation, 
ſends members to parliament. 

The name London has ſcarcely ſuffered any variation 
fince the time of the Romans; for it is called Londinium 
and Longidinſum by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Antoninus; 
and flouriſhed ſo much under the Romans, that hey” 


| 


= 
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changed this name to that of Auguſta, as appears fron 
1 Marcellinus, who lived in the _ of = 
emperor Valentinian. The name Auguſta was thought 
the moſt honourable and auſpicious that could be con- 
ferred, 2nd was never given without the conſent of the 
Roman emperors : but whether it had the name Auguſta 
from Hellena Auguſta, the mother of Conftantine the 
Great, or from the Legio Secunda Auguſta, that reſided 
for ſome time in this city, does not appear. It is only 
known, that this city, ſome time afterwards, loſt the 


name Auguſta, and recovered its ancient name, Lon- 


don, by which it is called at this day. | 
London is ſituated in fifty-one degrees and thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude ; and being the metropolis of the 


| Britiſh dominions, is the meridian from which all Bri- 
| tiſh geographers compute the meaſures of longitude, 


London is ſuppoſed to be equal, if not ſuperior, to 
every other cityupon earth, for the numbers and wealth 
of its inhabitants, its extenſive commerce, its admi- 
rable policy, its many eſtabliſhments to promote litera- 
ture, manufactures and trade, and its numerous foun- 
dations of charity to ſupport the indigent, and relieve 
every ſpecies of diſtreſs.” It was a Roman city and very 
early under the Romans was celebrated for the mulitude 
of its merckants, ahd the vaſt extent of its trade. 
During the Saxon heptarchy, it was the metropolis of 
the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, and was always the 
chief des of the kings of * r Its firſt char- 


ter from William the Conqueror, dated in the year 1067, 


is ſtil] preſerved in the city archives. But as the moſt 
ſuccinct hiſtory that could be drawn up of this great and 
ancient city, would much exceed the utmoſt bounds 
that can be allotted to the whole article in this work, 
- is neceſſary to proceed to a deſcription of its preſent 
ate. 
London is ſituated to great advantage, on the north 


fide of the Thames, on a gentle riſe from that river, 


and on a gravelly and loamy ſoil, which conduces very 
much to the health of its inhabitants. The country 
round it conſiſts of gardeners grounds, delightful plains, 


Fand beautiful elevations, adorned with a great number 


of magnificent country houſes, belonging to the Citizens. 

For twenty miles round London, the roads leading to 
it are the fineſt that can be imagined; being kept in con- 
ſtant repair by a toll collected at turnpikes ; and the 


* | diſtances from London, in all the 2 roads to it 
N > "2%, — Britain, are marked on 


one-poſts, called 
Mile-ſtones, ſet up, one at the end of every meaſured 


mile. 


No city is better lighted in the night than London, 
the allowance for the public lamps being more than ten 
thouſand pounds a year, excluſive of many thouſand 
lamps belonging to public houſes and others, which are 
lighted at the private expence of particular citizens, 

The cities -of London and Weſtminſter are better 
ſupplied with water than. perhaps any other in the 
world : almoſt every houſe is furniſhed with pipes, which 
bring it in great plenty from the Thames, the New 
River head, or from ſome ponds at Hampſtead, a village 
in the neighbourhood. The city alſo abounds with 
fine ſprings, ſome of which are medicinal. 

London and Weſtminſter are reckoned to extend ſeven 
miles and an half in length, from Blackwall in the eaſt, 
to Tothill- fields, or to the fields beyond Groſvenor and 
Cavendifh ſquares, in the weſt; and fix miles three 
quarters along the Thames, from Poplar to Peterbo- 
rough-houſe, beyond Weſtminſter horſe-ferry. 
breadth, from Newington Butts, on the ſouth fide of the 
borough of Southwark in Surry, to Jeffrey's alms-houſcs 


in Kingſland-road in Middleſex, is three miles thirty- 


rough 


one poles; though in other places, as from P — houſe 
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va Britiſh Muſeumj it is but two miles; and 
i Wapping, not half a mile: and the 
circumference is judged t be at leaſt eighteen miles, 2 

In the year 1739, it was computed, that in the cities 
ad ſuburbs, of London and Weſtminſter, there were 
five thouſand and ninety- nine ſtreets, lanes and alleys; 
ninety-five thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- eight houſes, 
and about ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand inha- 
birants: But ſince this computation, many new ſtreets 
built, 4 
* government of the city of London, as di- 
ſtinct from Weſtminſter, is veſted in a mayor, Who has 
the title of Lord, twenty-ſix aldermen, a recorder, a 
chamberlain, two hundred and thirty-fix common- 
councilmen, and other officers. 


The lord mayor is elected annually at Guildhall; on | 


ichaelmas dav, when the aldermen below the chair, 
2 ſerved the office of ſheriff,” are put in nomi- 
nation; out of whom the liverymen, whe are choſen 
from among the freemen of each company, and are about 
eight — in number, return two to the court of 
aldermen, who, uſually. chuſe the ſenior alderman. 
Upon the eighth of November, he is ſworn. into his 
office at Guildball, and the next day he is inaugurated 
at Weſtminſter. For this - purpoſe, he is met. in the 
morning by the aldermen and ſheriffs at Guildhall, 
from whence they ride, with great ſtate, in their.coaches, 
to the ſtairs on the Thames fide, called the Three 
Cranes, where they take water in the lord mayor's 
barge, being attended by the barges of the twelve prin- 
cipal companies, and others, in their furred gowns, with 
their muſic, colours, and ſtreamers ; and ſaluted from 
the ſhore and water by great guns. After landing at 
Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, the companies march in or- 
der to Weſtminſter-hall, followed by the lord mayor 
and aldermen. Having entered the hall, they walk 
round it with the city ſword and mace carried before 
them, to ſalute the courts ſitting there; and then walk 
up to the court of exchequer, where the new lord mayor 
is ſworn before the barons. His lordſhip then walks 
round. the hall again, and invites the judges to dinner 
at Guildhall ; after which, he returns with the citizens 
by water to Blackfriets; from whence they ride in their 
coaches, preceded by the artillery company, being a 
band of infantry, conſtituting part of the city militia, 
in buff coats; and attended by the city companies, with 
their flags and muſic, to Guildhall, where they generally 
meet the lord chancellor, the judges, ſeveral of the no- 
bility, the miniſters. of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, 
who are invited to a magnificent entertainment; which 
is alſo ſometimes -honoured with the preſence. of the 
king, queen, and princes of the blood. | 
T be lord mayor's juriſdiction extends, in ſome caſes, 

a great way beyond the city; not only over a part of 
the ſuburbs, but upon the river Thames, eaſt as far as 
its conflux with the Medway, and weſt to the river 
Colne: and he keeps courts annually for the conſerva- 
tion of the river Thames, in the counties it flows 
through, within the limits already mentioned. He al- 
ways appears abroad in a ſtate coach; he is robed in 
icarlet or purple, richly furred, with a hood of black 
velvet, a great gold chain, or collar of 88, and a rich 


jewel hanging to it ; and his officers walk before, or on | 


each fide of his coach. He uſually goes on Sunday 
morning, attended by ſome of the aldermen, to St. 
Paul's cathedral, where, on the firſt Sunday in term- 
time, all or moſt of the twelve judges are preſent, whom, 
aiter divine ſervice, he invites to dinner. If a lord 
mayor elect refuſes to ſerve, he is liable to be fined. 

The city is divided into twenty-ſix wards; over each 
of theſe wards there is an alderinan ; and on the death | 
of any of the twenty-ſix aldermen, the wardmote, which | 
3s 2 court kept in every ward of the city, upon a precept 
anmediately iſſued by. the lord mayor, meet and return 
the names of two ſubſtantial citizens to his lordſhip, 
and his brethren. the aldermen, who chuſe one of them; 
and he that is choſe muſt ſerve, or pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds. All the aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace in the city by charter. | 


itſelf; are alſo ſheriffs of the county of Middleſex; and 


liverymen, but not ſworn till Michaelmas-evez when 
they enter on their office; and two days after, are pre- 
ſented in the Exchequer-eourt in Weltminſter-hall; to: 
the lord chancellor, by the lord mayor and aldermen: 
Each ſheriff has an under-ſheriff, fix clerks, thirty-ſix 
ſerjeants ; and every ſerjeant a yeoman, who belongs to 
either of the priſons; called Woodftreet Compter, or 


the Poultry Compter. If the perſon. choſen ſheriff does 


not chuſe to ſerve, he is fined four hundred pounds to 
the city, and thirteen. pounds ſix ſhillings and eight- 
pence to the miniſters of · the city priſons, unleſs he ſwears 


he is obliged to give bond to the corporation, 

After the ſheriffs are elected, the livery chuſe the 
chamberlain of the. city, and other officers, called the 
| Bridge-maſters, auditors of the city and bridge-houſe 


accounts, and the ale-conners. Ihe recorder is ap- 


place is for liſe. Tv | 
The common- council, conſtables, and. other officers; 


mas's day, at a wardmote then held by the aldermen. 
The court of common-council, which is the -name 
given to the aſſembly of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common-councilmen, make bye-laws for the city, and, 
upon occaſion, grant freedoms to ſtrangers. It is called 
and adjourned by the lord mayor; and out of it are 


other ſervices. . | 
The lord mayor and court of aldermen are a court of 
record, in which all leaſes and inſtruments are executed, 
that paſs under the city ſeal. They {:x the price of 
bread, determine all differences relating to lights, was 
ter-courſes, and party-walls; ſuſpend or — offend · 
ing officers, and annually elect the rulers of the water - 
mens company. They alſo appoint moſt of the — 
officers, as the four common pleaders, the comptrollet 
of the chamber, the two ſecondaries, the remembrancer, 
the city ſolicitor, the ſword-bearer, the common hunt, 
the water-bailiff, four attornies of the lord mayor's 
court, the clerk of the chamber, the three ſerjeant carv- 
ers, three ſerjeants of the chamber, the ſerjeants of the 
channel, the two marſhals, the hall-keeper, the yeo- 
men of the chamber, four yeomen of the water- ſide, 
the yeomen of the channel, the under water-bailiff, 
two meal-weighers, two fruit- meters, the foreign- 
taker, the clerk of the city works, ſix young men, two 
.clerks of the papers, eight attornies of ſheriffs- 
court, eight clerk-ſitters, two prothonotaries, the clerk 
of the bridge-houſe, the clerk of the court of requeſts, 
the beadle of the eourt of requeſts, thirty · ſix ferjeants at 
mace, thirty-ſix yeomen, the - gauger, the ſealer and 
ſearchers of leather, the keeper of the green-yard, two 
keepers of the two compters, of Newgate and of Lud- 
gate, the meaſurer, the ſteward of Southwark, the bai- 
liff of the hundred of Offulſton, and the city artificers : 
but the rent-gatherer is put in by Mr. Chamberlain; and 
the high bailiff of Southwark by the common- council. 
The court of Huſtings, thus called from the Daniſh 
Hus-ding, (i. e. a houſe of judgment) is reckoned the 
moſt ancient tribunal in- the city, and was eſtabliſhed 
for the preſervation of its laws, franchiſes, and cuſtoms. 
It is held at Guildhall, before the lord mayor and ſhe- 
riffs, and the recorder, who, in civil cauſes, fits there 


proved, and outlawries ſued out; and writs of 
right, waſte, partition, dower, and replevins, deter- 
mined, Here alſo the four repreſentatives of this city 
in parliament are elected by the liverymen of the city, 
who, out of eight candidates that are uſually ſet up, 
make choice of four. | | 
The lord mayor's court is likewife a court of record 
and of equity, held in the-chamber of Guildhall every 
T uefday, where the recorder alſs fits as judge, and the 
lard mayor and aldermen may, if they pleaſe, fit with 
him. Actions of debt, treſpaſs, and others, ariſing 
within the city and liberties, of any value, may be en- 


The two ſheriffs of this City, which is A county of 


rered and tried in this as in other courts ; and an aQtion 


may 


are Choſen at Guildhall on Midſummer- day, by the 


himſelf not worth ten thouſand pounds; and if he ſerves, 


pointed by the lord mayor and court of aldermen: his 


are choſen by the houſekeepers of the ward, on St. Tho- 


formed ſeveral committees for letting the city lands, and 


as Judge, Here deeds are inrolled, recoveries paſſed, 
Wil 
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may be removed hither from the ſheriffs courts, before 
the jury is ſworn. This court has an office peculiar to 
itſelf,” conſiſting of four attornies, and fix ſerjeants at 
mace.” The juries for trying cauſes in this and in the 
ſheriff's court are returned by the ſeveral wards, at their 
wardmote inqueſts at Chriſtmas, when each ward ap- 
points the perſons to ſerve on juries, for every month in 
the enſuing year. | 
The ſheriffs habe two coutts, which alſo are courts of 
record for the trial of actions of debt; caſe; treſpaſs, ac- 
count, covenant, attachments and ſequeſtrations. They 
are held on Wedneſday and Friday for actions entered in 
Woodſtreet - compter, and on Thurſday and Saturday for 
ſuch as are entered in the Poultry-compter. To theſe 

courts belong eight attornies, two ſecondaries, who 
allow and return all writs, two clerks of the papers, 
who copy ſubpœnas, two prethbnotaries, who copy 


declarations and eight clerk-fitters, who enter actions 


and take bails. : : 

The chamberlain- has a court or office, which is held 
at the chamber in Guildhall. He receives and pays all 
the city caſh, keeps the ſecurities taken for it by the 
court of aldermen, and annually accounts to the Ar Aer 
ap2ainted for that purpoſe, He attends evety motning 
at Gu:ldhall, to inroll or turn over apprentices, or make 
taem free, and hears and determines differences between 
them and their maſters: | 

The orphans court is a court held by the lord mayor and 
_ aldermenz once a year or oftner; for managing the 
affairs of the city orphans, or freemens children, under 
twenty-one years of age. The common ſerjeant takes 
inventories" of ſuch freemens eſtates, and the common 
crier ſummons their widows, or other executors and 
* adminiſtrators, to appear before the court of aldermen, 
to bring in an inventory, and give ſecuri 
tator's eſtate. When the orphans are of age, or are 
married with conſent of the court of aldermen, they may 
receive their portions upon demand, | 

The court of conſcience is a court erected by act of 

parliament, in the year 1606, for recovering debts un- 
der forty ſhillings, at an eaſy expenee; the creditor's 
oath of the debt being ſufficient to aſcertain it, without 
further evidence. Two aldermen and four commoners, 
thoſe of each ward being appointed monthly in their 
turn by the lord — * and court of aldermen, ſit at the 
huſtings in Guildhall, every Wedneſday and Saturday, as 
commiſſioners of this court. | 

A wardmote court is a court held by the aldermen of 
each ward, for chuſing the officers,- and ſettling the 
affairs of the ward; and this court preſents fact offences 
and nuiſances to the lord mayor, and common-counci}, 


as demand redreſs. | 
A hallmote court is ſo called, becauſe it is held by the 
8 of the ſeveral companies, at their reſpective 
Halls. The intention of this court is to regulate matters 
xr lating to the trade of each company. | 

The military ent of this city is lodged in a 
lieutenancy, conſiſting of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
othet principal citizens, who receive their authority from 
the king, by commiſſion. Theſe have under their com- 
mand, the city trained bands, conſiſting of fix regiments 
of foot, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the white, orange, 
yellow, blue, and red ; each conſiſting of eight 
companies of one hundred and fifty men each, and the 
whole of ſeven thouſand two hundred men. Beſides 
theſe ſix regiments, here is a corps called the artillery 
company, from its being taught the —_ exerciſe in 
the Artillery ground. This company is independent of 
the reſt, and conſiſts of ſeven or eight hundred volun- 
' teers. © All theſe, with two regiments of foot, of eight 
hundred men each, command 
Tower of London, make the whole militia of this city, 
exCluſive of Weſtminſter and Southwark, above ten 
thouſand men, including officers and drums. 
London is a biſhop's ſec, the dioceſe of which not 
only comprehends Middleſex, Eſſex, and part of Hert- 
| fordlhite, but-the Britiſh plantations in America. The 
biſhop of London takes place next to the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and Vork: But the following pariſhes of 
this city are exempt from his juriſdiction, being pecu- 
N | 


for the teſ- 


by the lieutenant of the 
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liars under the immediate government of the archbiſh 
of Canterbury: Alhallows in Breadſttect, Alhallowy 


Lombard-ſtreet, St. Diony's Back-church; St. Dunſtan'z 


in the Baſt, St. John Baptiſt, St. Leonard's Eaſtcheay, 
St. Mary Aldermary, St. Mary Bothaw; St. Mary le 

Bow, St. Michael Crooked-lane, St. Michael Royal 
St. Pancras Soper-lane, and St. Vedaſt Foſter-lane. 

Before the great fire, which in 1666, burnt down al: 

moſt all the city of London, and is thence called the 
Fire of. London, there were ninety ſeven pariſhes within 

the walls of this city, and ſeventeen without, which 

made the number of pariſhes in the city and liberties one 

hundred and fourteen, excluſive of thoſe in the city and 
liberties of Weſtminſter, and in the borough of South. 
wark. There are however at preſent no more than ſixty« 
two parochial churches in the city and liberties of Loy. 
don, and conſequently no more pariſh prieſts. 

The dreadful fire above-mentioned, broke out about 
one in the morning on Sunday. the ſecond of September, 
in the houſe of Mr, Farryner, a baker, in Pudding:-lane; 
a time when the eyes and ſenſes of all were locked in 
ſleep: The houſe was a wooden building pitched on the 
outſide; as were all the teſt in the lane, which was ex. 
ceeding narrow, and by the jutting over of the ſeveral ſtories 
the buildings on each ſide almoſt met at the top; and in 
this. manner were built moſt of the houſes in this metro- 
polis. The houſe in which the fire began, containing 

much bruſh and faggot wood, the fire ſoon got a-head, 
and furiouſly ſeized on the neighbouring houſes on all 
ſides, running four ways at once; it preſently ſet New 
Fiſh-ſtreet all in a flame; while another branch raging 
down Pudding-lane, laid hold on 'Thames-ftreet, the 
repoſitory of all combuſtibles, as hemp, flax, roſin, oil, 
butter, pitch, tar, brimſtone, ,Cordage, hops, ſugar, 
brandy, wood, and coals; whefe dividing itſelf, it ran 
both eaſtward and weſtward with inexpreſlible fury, into 
the adjacent lanes, conſuming all before it; and its two 
| main branches meeting at London bridge, ſoon reduced 

all the buildings upon it to aſhes, together with the 
water engines under it; by which means the people 
were deprived of the aſſiſtance of that element; for the 
new river was not then laid into thoſe parts. 

The pulling down houſes every way, at ſome diſtance, 
was. firſt propoſed; and this was the only method that 
could have been of any ſervice in ſtopping the progreſs of 
the flames; for had there been water, the fire was too 


| fierce to be maſtered by the engines, or to ſuffer any 


body.to work near it; but this was objected to, and 
while the affair was debated, the flames ſpread ſtill 
farther. . - | 

Unhappily they were increaſed by a violent eafterly 
wind; and that day and the following night ſpread up 
Gracechurch- ſtreet, and downwards from Cannon-ftreet 
to the water fide, as far as the three Cranes. 

The people in all parts were diſtracted at ſeeing the 
progreſs of the fire, and by the care of carrying off their 

s. However many attempts were now made to 
prevent its ſpreading, by pulling down houſes, and 
making great intervals; but not having time to remov? 
the materials, the fire ſeized upon the timber, boards, 
laths, and rubbiſh, and extended itſelf over theſe ſpaces 
to the neighbouring houſes; raging in a bright flame all 
Monday and Tueſday, without any endeavours to ſtop 
it proving effectual; though his Majeſty, the Duke of 
York, and great numbers of the nobility and gentry 
came with the guards, who were employed in endeavour- 
ing toextinguith it. | . 75 
he wind, however, ſlackened a little on Tueſday 

night, when the fire, meeting at the Temple with brick 
buildings, it by little and little loſt its force on that ſide, 
ſo that on Wedneſday morning a ſtop. was put to it on 
the weſt, at the Temple church, and alſo at Holborn | 
bridge and Pye-corner. On the north, it op at 
Alderſgate, Cripplegate, near the north end of Baſing- 
hall - ſtreet, and in Coleman-ftreet : on the eaſt, at the 
ſouth corner of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet and Leadenhall- ſtreet, 
at the church in Fenchurch-ſtreet, and at the Tower 
dock, after its having conſumed all the buildings within 


theſe limits, quite down to the water fide, 


On 
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hurſday the flames were extinguiſhed ; but that 
He 2 bre burſt out again at the Temple, by the 
falling of ſome ſparks upon a pile of wooden buildings; 
but upon blowing up the houſes around it with gun- 
owder, it was extinguiſhed the next morning, 
"By this dreadful conflagration were conſumed four 
hundred ſtreets _ 1 90 9 8 2 
uſes, the cath church of St. Faul, eighty-ſix pa- 
x ers ſix chapels, the Royal Exchange, Black- 
well Hall, and the, Cuſtam-houſe, ſeveral. holpitals and 


libraries, fifty-two of the companies. halls, and a raft | 


her of other ſtately edifices, together with, three of 
the city 3 ſtone bralges, and four priſons; 
the loſs of which, with that of the. merchandize and 
houſhold furniture, amounted, according to the beſt 


calculation, to ten millions, ſeven hundred and thirty 


uſand; five hundred pounds': but it is amazing, that 

* terrible devaſtation, only fix perſons loſt their 
lives by the fire. SNL 2. 

As 5 the dreadful ravages. of the plague the pre- 
ceding year, the city was depapulated, and the houſes 
deprived of their inhabitants ; ſo by this conflagration 
the ſurviying citizens were deptived of their habitations, 
and many thouſands ok them compelled to. retire to the 
helds, with ſuch of their effects ag they were; able to 
fave, where they continued deſtitute of the conveniences, 
and almoſt all the neceſſary -agcommogations of life; 
lying in the open sit, till tents and flight wooden huts 
could be erected, ta ſecure them from the inęlemencies 
af the weather. Mean- while, the king had the goodneſs 
to order a conſiderable quantity of gaval. bread to be im- 
mediately diſtributed. among the poor; and a proclama- 
tion was wiſely publiſhed, ordering the neighbouring 
4 to encourage the bringing in of all forts of pro- 
viſions. [ Pr 
It has been much diſputed, whether this diſmal. ca- 
taſtrophe was accaſiqned by accident or deſign. An 
attempt was firſt made to fix it upon the difſeaters, who 
ſuffered as much by this calamity. as any other body of 
men; but having not the Jeaſt colour for fuch a pre- 
tence, it dropped of courſe; and the Engliſh being then 
at war with the French and the Dutch, the latter were 
charged with concerting thig-diabolical. ſcheme ; but 
this was found to be oply an injurious aſperſon: how- 
ever, Robert Hubert, a Freachman, of the Romiſh 
church, confeſſed, that he, at the ſolicitation of one 
Stephen Piegdloe, ſet fire to the baker's houſe in Pudding- 
lane, by means of à fire-ball which he fixed to the end 
of a long pole, and lighting it with à match, put it in 
at 2 window; and that for this villainy he wag to be 
rewarded on his return to France; but it ig generally 
allowed, that this man was at that time diſordered in his 
tenſes; and great pains have been taken to prove,” that 
he had no hand in that calamity ; however, he was con- 
demned and executed, though he ſurrendered himſelf, 
and though there was no other evidence of his guilt 
than that of his own confeſſign. 

It is obſervable, that the preceding ſpring and fummer 
* been the drieſt in the memory of man; whereby 
e _— which were all built pf wood ? \ 6 mp 
arty walls, were prepared, as it were, by Heaven, to 
ecome fuel for this terrible canflagration, which, to- 

er with the eaſt wind above-meationed,, might poſ- 
bly be alone ſufficient to reduce the city to 2 beap of 


But whatever the unhappy citizens of London might 
then ſuffer, it is evident, that this was one of the greateſt 


bleſſings that could have happened for the good of poſte- | 


rity; for inſtead of very narrow and incommodious 
ſtreets; inſtead of dark, irregular, and ill-cantriyed 
wooden houſes, with their, — ſtories progeQing 
over, obſtructing the circulation of the air, and har- 
bouring thoſe noxious particles that occaſioned the fre- 
quent return of the. plague, and often fires of the moſt 
dreadful kind; by the modern way of building, and the 
— — of many of the ſtreets, offenſiye vapours are 
expelled; and this, added to the cleanlineſs produced by 
the great quantities of the water brought into London 
by the New Riyer, has freed this city from. all peſtilen- 
tial ſymptoms for above ninety years t r. 
15 | 
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king deſiring it ſhould be now erected with greater mag- 
nificence, uniformity, and ſafety, than before, prohi- 
bited, for ſome time,. the rebuilding of the houſes ; and 
the Judges were ordered by parliament to hear and deter- 
mine all diſputes between landlords, tenants, and leſſees, 
concerning the rebuilding and repairing, of houſes, &c, 
without fee or reward. | 

Landon indeed might now have been rebuilt in ſuch 
a manner, as to have exceeded in beauty all the cities 
upon earth; and this would have been the caſe, had 


- — 


either of the following plans been followed. The firſt 
was formed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who, purſuant to 
the royal commands, traced over the great plain of aſhes 
and ruins, and thence formed his plan of a new city, 
free from all the deformities and inconveniencies of the 
old one, by enlarging the ſtreets and, lanes, and render- 
ing them as nearly parallel to each other as poſhble ; 
by ſeating all the pariſh-churches in a conſpicuous man- 
ner; by forming the moſt public places into large 
piazzas, the centres of eight ways; by uniting the hal 
of the twelye companies into one regular ſquare apnexed 
to Guildhall; by making a ſpacious and commodiqus 
key along the whole bank of the river, without any in- 
terruptions, from Black. Friars to the Tower, with 
ſome large docks for barges deep laden. | 

The ſtreets were to be of three magnitudes ; the three 
principal leading fraight through the city, and one or 
two croſs ſtreets to be at leaſt ninety feet wide; other; 
katy feet, and the lanes about thirty feet, excluding all 
narrow dark alleys, thoroughfares, and courts. | 

The Exchange to ſtand free in the middle of a pjazza, 
and to be the centre of the town, from whence the 
ſtreets ſhould proceed to all the princigal parts of the 
city; the building to be after the form of a Roman 
forum, with double porticoes. 

Many ftreets were alſo to radiate upon the bridge, 
Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond magnitude to, be carried 
on as ſtraight as poſſible, and to center in four or five 
areas ſurrounded with piazzas. 

The churches were to be deſigned a to the 
beſt forms far capacity and hearing; and thoſe of the 
larger pariſhes adorned with porticoes, and lofty orna- 
mental towers and ſteeples : but all church-yards, gar- 
dens, and unneceſſary vacuities, and all trades that uſe 
great fixes, or yield noiſome ſmells, were to be placed 
out of the town. | 


King and the Houſe of Commons, is thus explained. 
From that part of Fleet-ſtreet which remained unburned, 
a ſtraight ſtreet of ninety feet wide was to extend; and, 
paſſing by the ſouth fide of Ludgate, was to end grace - 
fully in à piazza on Tower-hill. "I 
F In the Ow of Fleet · treet was to be 1 ee area 
urrounded with a piazza, the centre of eight ways, 
vheſe, at one ſtation, were * the following frees, 
The firſt, ſtraight forward, quite through the city: 
the ſecond, obliquely: towards the right hand, to the be- 

inning of the key that was to be run from Bridewell 
ry to the Tower: the third, obliquely on the left, to 
Smithfield : the fourth, ſtraight on the right, to the 
Thamgs : the fifth, ſtraight on the left, to Hatton Gar- 
den and Clerkenwell: the ſixth, ſtraight backwards to 
Temple Bar: the ſeventh, obliquely op the right, to 
the walks of the Temple: and the eighth, obliquely on 
the left, to Curſitor's alley. | 

Paſing down Fleet-ſtzeet, at the bottom of which the 

ditch was to be rendered a beautiful canal, paſſable by 
a3 many bridges as there were ſtreets to croſs it, and 
leaving Ludgate-priſon. on the Jeft ſide of the ſtreet, 
where a triumphal arch was to be formed, inſtead of the 
gate, in honour of king Charles II. the founder of the 
yu city: St. — 1 to be aer where it is at 
pteſent, and ſutrrounded by à triangular piazza. 
8 On leaving that cathedral on the left, a ſtraight ſtreet 
was to extend directly to the Tower, adorned all the 
Way, at proper diſtances, with Een and 
leaving that edifice to the right, the other great branch 


was to lead to the Royal Exchange, which was to be 
Rr * ſeated 


The reduction of this great and opulent city to a heap, 
of rubhiſh, greatly afecked the whole may and the 


This plan, which that great architect laid before the 
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without the infringement of any man's property; for, 


MIDDOLESEWV 
ſcated in che mickdle of a piazza, between two great 
ſkreets ; the one from Ludgate leading to the ſouth front, 
and another from Holborn, through Newgate, and 


thence ſtraight to the north front of the Exchange. 
This noble ſcheme was demonſtrated to be practicable, ; three ſide; with piazzas,, with vaults for warehouſes 


have a magnificent houſe for the 
for the two ſherifts. oe Wer 
The Royal Exchange he thought might front the 


Thames about the Steelyard, in an area ſurrounded on 


lord mayor, and oth ets 


underneath; and for ſuch merchandize as could not be 


by leaving out the church-yards, &c. which were to be well preſerved under ground, might be erected buildings 


removed out of town, there would have been ſufficient ! 


room both for the augmentation of the ftreets, the diſ- 
poſitioh of the churches, hails, and all public buildings, 
and to have given every proprietor full ſatisfaction : for 
though few of them would have been feated upon exactly 
the very ſame ground they poſſeſſed before the fire, yet 
none would have been thruſt at any conſiderable diſtance 


from it: but the obſtinacy of great part of the citizens, 


in refuſing to recede from the right of rebuilding their 
houſes on the old foundations, was an unſurmountable 
obſtacle to the execution of this noble ſcheme. | 

Soon after this, Sir John Evelyn produced another 
plan, in which he propoſed, that ſome of the deepeſt 
vallizs ſhould be filled up, or at leaſt made with leſs 
ſudden-declivities. That a new and ſpacious key ſhould 
run from the Tower to the Temple, and extend itſelf 
as far as the low water mark; by which means the chan- 
nel of the river would be kept conſtantly full; the irre- 
gulatity and deformity of the ſtairs, and the dirt and 
naſtineſs left at every ebb would alſo be prevented. _ 
To create variety in the ſtreets, he alſo- propoſed, that 
there ſhould be breaks and enlargements, by ſpacious 
openings at proper diftances, ſurrounded with piazzas, 
and uniformly built with beautiful fronts ; and that ſome 
of theſe openings ſhould be ſquare, - ſome circular, and 
others oval. He would have none of the principal ſtreets 
leſs than an hundred feet in breadth, nor any of the 
narroweſt leſs than thirty. He would have three or 
four large ſtreets between the Thames and London Wall, 
reckoning that, of Cheapſide for the chief, which might 
extend from Temple Bar to the upper part of Tower- 
hill, or to Crutched Friars, bearing the cathedral of St. 
Paul's upon a noble eminence, - 7 ä 

Among theſe he would have the parochial churches, 
which he thought might be reduced to half the number, 
as ſome of the pariſhes were then no leſs than two hun- 
dred times larger than others: and theſe he would have 
ſy interſperſed, as to adorn the profile of the city at all 
its avenues. Moſt of them he wonld have in the centre 
of ſpacious areas, adorned with piazzas, &e. ſo as to be 
ſeen from ſeveral ſtreets, and others at the abutments 
and extremities of them. 

About the church piazzas, the ſtationers and book- 
ſellers were to have their ſhops, and the miniſters their 
houſes; as about that of St. Paul's was to be the epiſ- 
copal palace, the dean and prebend's houſes, St. Paul's 
' ſchool, a public library, the prerogative and firſt fruits 


office, all Which were to be built at an ample diſtance | 


from the cathedral,” andggpith more ſtately front, in 
honour of that auguſt pil& In ſome of theſe openings, 
ſurrounded with piazzas, he propoſed to have the ſeveral 
markets. In others the coaches might wait; and in 
ſome might be public fountains conſtantly playing. 

The College of Phyſicians he would have in one of 
the beſt parts of the town, incircled with a handſome 
piazza, for the dwellings of thoſe learned perſons, with 
the ſu s, apothecanes, and druggiſts in the ſtreets 
about them; for he would have all of a' myſtery in the 
ſame quarters: thoſe of the better ſort of the ſhopkeepers 
in the ſweeteſt and moſt eminent ſtreets and piazzas; 
and the artificers in the more ordinary houſes, in the in- 
termediate and narrow paſlages ; the taverns and vic- 
tualling-houſes were to be placed amongſt them, and be 
built accordingly; but ſo as to preſerve the moſt perfect 
unfformitʒ. Jeanne | 
Between the piaz 


zas, market- places, and churches, 
might be placed the halls for the companies; and theſe, 
if fronted with ſtone, and adorned with ſtatues and other. 
ornaments, would infinitely enrich the ſtreets, and ren- 
der this city as famous for architecture of the moſt re- 
fined guſto, as an = in Europe; among which ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed Guildhall, by its being more pompous 
and magnificent than the reſt : near this edifice he would 


fronting the Thames on the other fide of the river, with 
— before and yards behind for the placing of cranes, : 
the laying of timber, coals, &c. and other groſs com- 
modities, while the key over againſt it ſhould be built 
for the owners, and the dwellings of the principal mer- 
chants : but if the warehbuſes muſt needs be on this 
ſide, they ſhould be made to front Thames-ftreet rather 
than the river, becauſe of the dull and heavy aſpect of 
thoſe buildings, | * | 

The little bay at Queenhithe ſhould have the key con- 
tinued around it, and cloiſtered about for the market- 
men and fruiterers; and where the wharf then was, a: 
ſtately avenue was to extend to St. Paul's. 

Four great ſtreets were to extend along the city : the 
firſt from Fleet-ditch, (which was to be formed into a 
noble canal) to the Tower: the ſetond, from the 
Strand to the moſt eaſtern part of the city, where ſhould 
be a noble triumphal arch in honour of Charles II. 
the third, from Newgate to Aldgate: and the fourth and 
ſhorteſt, from Alderfoate to Biſhopſgate. He propoſed 
that five principal croſs- ſtreets ſhould extend from Black 
Friars ſtairs into Weſt Smithfield ; -from the Thames eaſt 
of St. Paul's to Alderſgate; from Queenhithe to Cripple- 
gate; and from the Royal Exchange to Moorgate : that 
the ſtreet from the bridge ſhould extend to Bithopſgate : 
that one from Billingſgate ſhould extend near as far: 
and one from the Cuſtom-houſe to Aldgate. - - ; 

The hoſpitals, workhouſes to employ the poor, and 
the priſons, being built and re-endowed at the public 
expence, wete to be diſpoſed of in convenient quarters 
of the city: the hoſpitals would become one of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets ; but the priſons, and court for the trial of 
criminals, might ſtill be built near the entrances of the city. 

The gates were to be in the form of triumphal arches, 
adorned with ſtatues, relievos, and appoſite inſcriptions, 
not obſtructed by ſheds, or mean houſes joined to them. 

This gentleman alſo propoſed, that along the wall 
betwixt Cripplegate and Aldgate, ſhould be the church- 
yards of the ſeveral pariſhes, while the houſes oppoſite 
to them formed a large ſtreet for the common inns, and 
ſerved as a ſtation for carriers, &c. Theſe being on the 
north part of the city, and neareſt the confines of the 
fields and roads, would leaſt incumber the town; and 
there would be a far more commodious and free accels to 
them, by reaſon of their immediate approaches through 
the trayerſe ſtreets, than if they were ſcattered up and 
dowibvithout diſtinction. Fangen pa 

But this ſcheme, which was deſigned as an improve- 
ment of Sir Chriſtopher's, alſo fell to nothing; and by 
the obſtinacy of the citizens, the opportunity was loſt of 
rendering this city the admiration of the world, and 
thereby of drawing the nobility of all Europe to viſit it, 
and lay out great ſums here. £2 i 

However, it was ordered by act of parliament, that 
many of the ſtreets and lanes ſhould be widened, and 
the city was impowered to make a new ſtreet from 
Cheapſide to Guildhall, which obtained the name of 
'King-ſtreet, and another from Threadneedle-ftreet to 
Lothbury, called' Prince's-ſtreet. And the markets, 
which till then were held in Newgate- ſtreet and Cheap- 
ſide, were ordered to be removed behind the houſes into 
commodious market- places to be prepared for that pur- 
poſe. It was alſo enacted, that all the houſes ſhould be 
built with ſtone or brick, with party walls, and the 
whole finiſhed within three years: that the ground in 
ſeveral places ſhould be raiſed, and that a column of 
braſs or ſtone ſhould be erected on or near the place 
where the above dreadful fire began. 

The ſtreets, markets, — ſchools, halls, and 
other public buildings in this city and its liberties, are 
too numerous to be mentioned, much leſs to be deſcribed, 
within the bounds allotted to this article; ſo that the 


moſt remarkable only · muſt be ſelected. 
n 
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; -1,e-ward within, the principal ſtructure is 
22 from which n within and 
Bridge- ward without were denominated. The original 
bridge was of wood, and appears tb have been firſt built 
between-the years 993 and 1016; but being burnt down 
about the year 1135, it Was rebuilt of wood in 1163. 
The expences, however, of maintaining and repairing it, 
became ſo burdenſome to the inhabitants of the city 
that it was reſolved to build a ſtone bridge a little weſt- 
ward of the wooden one. This building was begun in 
1176, and finiſhed in 1209. It conſiſted of twenty 
arches, was nine hundred and fifteen feet Jong, forty- 
four feet high, and ſeventy-three feet wide; but houſes 
being built on cach fide, the ftreet or interval between 
them was only twenty-three feet broad. The narrow- 
neſs of this paſſage having occaſicned the loſs of many 
lives, from the number of carriages continually paſſing 
and repafing ; and the ſtraitneſs of the arches, and the 
enormous ſize of the ſterlings, which took up one fourth 
of the water-way, and rendered the fall at low wa- 
ter no leſs than five free, having alſo occaſioned frequent 
and fatal accidents, the magiſtrates of London, in 1755, 
obtained an act of parliament, for improving, widening 
and enlarging the paſſage over and through tnis bridge; 
which granted them a toll for every 7 and horſe 
paſſing over it, and for every barge or veſſel with goods 
g through it: but theſe tolls being found inſuffi- 
cient, were aboliſhed by an act, which paſſ=d in 1758, 
for explaining, amending, and rendering the former act 
more effectual, and for granting the city of London 
money towards carrying on that work. In confequence 
of theſe acts of parliament, a temporary wooden bridge 
was built, and the houſes on the old bridge were taken 
down. Inſtead of a narrow ſtreet, twenty-three feet 
wide, there is now a paſſage of thirty - one feet for car- 
riages, with a handſome raiſed pavement of ſtone on 
each ſide, ſeven feet broad, for the uſe of foot paſſen- 
gers. The ſides axe ſecured and adorned by fine ſtone 
baluſtrades, enlightened in the night with lamps. The 
paſſage through the bridge is enlarged, by throwing the 
two middle arches into one, and by ſeveral other altera- 
tions and improvements. Put Rill the paſſage is very 
dangerous, and large banks of ſand are thrown up, 
both above and below the bridge, by the violence of the 
current. N 
Under the firſt, ſecond, and fourth arches, from the 
north ſide of the bridge, there are engines, worked b 
the flux and reflux of the river; the water of which, 
they raiſe to. ſuch a heigh:, as to ſupply many parts of 
the city. "Theſe engines were contrived, in 1582, by 
one Peter Morice, a Dutchman, and called London- 
bridge 'Water-works. The works under the fourth 
arch will be taken away as ſoon as an engine under the 
ſecond arch can be finiſhed, which is now in great for- 
wardneſs. une | 
Near the north fide of London-bridge ſtands a beauti- 
ful and magnificent fluted column, of the Doric order, 
built with Portland ſtone, and called the Monument. 
It was erected to perpetuate the memory of a moſt dread- 
ful fire that broke out near the piace where it ſtands, 
upon the ſecond of September, in the year 1656, and 
deſtroyed almoſt the whole of this city, whence it is 
called the Fire of London. This column, which was 
begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677, is fifteen feet dia- 
meter, and two hundred and two feet high from the 
ground, the exact diſtance of the very ſpot from it, 
where the fire firſt broke out. It ſtands on a pedeſtal, 
forty feet high, and twenty-one feet ſquare, adorned 
with emblems in alto and baſſo relievo: within it is a 
ſpiral ſtair-caſe of black marble, containing three hun- 
dred and forty-five ſteps, with iron rails, leading to a 
balcony, encompaſſing a cone, which is thirty-two feet 
high, and ſupports a blazing urn of braſs gilt. It is 
obſerved of this column, that, like Trajan's pillar at 
Rome, it is built in form of a candle. There is an in- 
ſcription upon this monument, purporting, that the fire 
was kindled and kept up by papiſts : this indeed is the 
fat it was built to commemorate ; which, notwith- 


ſtanding, has been leſs and leſs believed, as the ſpirit of | 
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at preſent it is almoſt univerſally agreed to be falſe, the 
very inſcription itſelf being fallacious and equivocal. 
It tells us, that two perſons were executed upon the ſpot 
as incendiaries ; and that they confeſſed, nat that they 
ſet the houſe on fire where the conflagration began, but 
that the conflagration began at that houſe, n | 
In Tower-ward, the moſt eaſterly ward of the city, 
is a tower, called the Tower of London, from Which the 
ward took its name, and which anciently was a royal 
palace, but is now the chief fortreſs of the city. Ir 
{tands near the Thames, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
originally built by William the Conqueror, about the 
year 1076, when it conſiſted of that part only called the 
White Tower, which was new built in 1637 and 1638. 
The White Tower itſelf conſiſts of three very lofty 
ſtories, under which ate ſpacious and commodious 
vaults, chiefy filled with ſaltpetre. It is covered on the 
top with flat leads, from whence there is an extenſive 
and delightful proſpe&. - | 
In the firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, one of which 
is a ſmall armoury for the ſea-ſervice, it having various 
ſorts of arms very curiouſly laid up, for above ten thou- 
ſand ſeamen. In the other room are many cloſets and 
preſſes, all filled with warlike engines wr inftruments 
of death. Over this are two other floors, one princi- 
pally filled with arms, the other with arms and other 
warlike inſtruments, as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, and 
cheveaux de frize. In the upper ſtory are kept match, 
ſheep-ſkins, tanned hides, ' &c. and in a little room, 
called Julius Cæſar's Chapel, are depoſited ſome re- 
cords, containing perhaps the ancient uſages and cuſtoms 
of the place. In this building are alſo preſerved models 
of the new invented engines ot deſtruction that have from 
time to time been preſented to the government. 
On the top of one of the towers is a large ciſtern or 
reſervoir for ſupplying the whole garriſon with water: 
it is about ſeven feet deep, nine broad, and about ſixty 
in length, and is filled from the Thames by means of 
an engine very ingeniouſly contrived for that purpoſe, 
Near the ſouth-weſt angle of the White Tower is the 
Spaniſh armoury, in which are depoſited the ſpoils of 
what was vainly ca:led the Invincible Armada, in order 
to 1 to lateſt poſterity the memory of that ſignal 
victory obtained by the Engliſh over the whole naval 
power of Spain in the reign of Philip IT, which will 
ever render the glorious name of queen Elizabeth dear to 
Britons : for of one hundred and thirty-two ſhips that 
arrived in the Britiſh channel, ſcarce ſeventy of them 
returned home; and of thirty thouſand men on board 
upwards of twenty thouſand were either killed, drowned, 
or made priſoners in England, Such was the fate of 
this vain-glorious enterprize ! | N ; 
You now come to the grand ſtorehouſe, a noble 
building to the northward of the White Tower, that 
extends two hundred and forty-five feet in length; and 
ſixty in breadth. It was begun by king James II. who 
builwit to the firft floor; buſy it was finiſhed by king 
William III. who erected thF magnificent room called 
the New, or Small Armoury, in which that prince, 
with queen Mary his confort, dined in great form, hav= 
ing all the. warrant workmen and labourers to attend 
them, drefſed in white gloves and aprons, the - uſu: 
badges of the order'of maſonry, | S 
his ſtructure is of brick and ſtone; and on the north 
fide is a ſtately door-cafe, adorned with four columns, 
with their entablature and triangular pediment of the 
Doric order; and under the pediment are the king's 
arms, with enrichments of trophy work 
To the Small Armoury you are led by a folding door 
adjoining to the eaſt end of the Tower chapel, which 
leads to a grand ftair-caſe of fifty _ ſteps. On the 
left ſide of the uppermoſt landing- place is the work- 
ſhop, in which are conſtantly employed about fourteen 
furbiſhers, in cleaning, repairing, and new-placing the 
arms. | | 
On entering the armoury, you ſee what they call 3 
wilderneſs of arms, fo artfully diſpoſed, that at one view 
ou behold arms for near eighty thouſand men, all 
bright, and fit for ſervice at a moment's warning: a 


1 


party has decayed with ignorance and ſuperſtition ; and | ſight which it is-impeffible to behold without aftoniſh- 


ment; 
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before the preſent war, ſixteen cheſts ſet up, each "cheſt 
holding 9 twelve hundred muſkets. Of the diſpo- 
ſition of the arms uo 8 idea can be formed hy 
dsſeription; but the following account may enable the 
ſpectator to view them to greater 
him to retain what he ſees. 

11 5 arms were originally diſpoſed in this manner by 

r. Harris, 
tiful order, hoth here — in the guard - chamber 125 

ton Court. a common gunſmith, but 
after he had perſormed this * pat which is the admira- 
tion of people of all nations, he was allowed a penſion 
from the crown far his ingenuity, 
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ment; and beſides thoſe expoſed to view, there were, | 


who contrived to phage them in this hegu- 


of hem g 


2. Kin William HI. dreſſed in the ſuit of armour | 
worn by Path the Black Prince, ſon to Edward III. 
at the glorigus battle of Creſſey. He is mounted on 2 
vg horſe, whoſe furcitute i is green velvet embraidered 
with hlver, and holds in his right band a flaming 


adyantage, and help | ſword. 


3. King Charles II. dreſſed in the armour worn by 
the champi ion of England at the coronation of his pre. 
ſent 2 Fe fits with a trunchean in his hand, on 
: os x e richly capariſoged, with crimſon velver 
| laced wit 


4 King Gharles I. in a rich ſuit of bis own armour 
gilt, by curiouſly wrought, preſented to him by the 
Fey London when be was prince of Wales, and is 
the ſame that was laid on the cothn at the funeral pro- 
ceflian of the late great duke of Marlborough, on which 
ocean 3 collar of 88 was added to it, and is now 
round it 

5. James I. who ſits on horſcback. dreſſed in a com. 
plete ſuit of figured armour, with a truncheon in his 
right band, 

6. * VI. dreſſed in 2 cfirious ſuit of flee] 
apts ereon are depicted, in different compartments, 
reat variety of ſcripture hiſlories. He fits, like the 
reſt, gn horſeback, with a truncheon in his hand. 
King Henry VIII. in his qwn armour, which is of 
* ed ſteel, with the foliages gilt or inlaid with gold. 
holds a ſword in his right hand. | 

$. King Hen 2 VII. who po holds 2 ſword. He 
fits on horſeback in a complete ſuit of armour finely 
wrought, and waſhed with 6lyer. 

9. King Edward V. who, with his brother Richard, 
2 in the Tower; and having been pro- 


| 


Aaimes king, but never crowned, a crown is hung over 
bis head. holds 2 lance in his right hand, and is 
dreſſed in a rich ſuit of armour. 


10, King Edward IV. father to the two unhappy 
princes abaye-mentioned, is diſtinguiſhed by a ſuit of 
| 4 armour fudded. He holds a drawn ſword in his 


11. King Henry VI. who, though ' crowned king of 
F rance at Paris, loſt that kingdom, and was at laſt mur- 
dered in the Tower by the duke of Glouceſter, after- 
wards Richard III. | 

The victorious Henry V. who, by his conqueſts 
in Td. cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged regent, 
and preſumptive heir to that kingdom. 

13. Henry IV. the ſon of John of Gaunt. 

14. King Edward III. John of Gaunt's father, and 
father to award the Black Prince, i is repreſented here 
with a yenerable beard, and in à fuit of plain bright 
armour, with two crowns en his ſword, alluding to his 
being crowned king both of France and England. 

King Edward I. dreil; 2 in a very curious ſuit of 
| * rmour, and in ſhoes of mail. He has a battle-ax 
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op Hull, Newcadle upon Tyne, Briſtol » and Exeter 
rom that time the mint was kept ſometimes in one 
„aud ſometimes in another, according to the will 

wad — ge of — ince, who, for a ſum of money, 
Wigs ee prevailed Cc — to grant the privilege of 
caiping to idbop, or corporationz 
urni- which eng attended — many inconveniencies to ths 
A. pong Elizabeth, i in ihe beginniog of her reign, 


endeavo 


to rectify thoſe abuſes, by confining the 
— of London, which 8 ſince been 
to the coinage of money, except when 
king Charles I. by tne confuſion of the times, was 
obliged to erect new Mints at Oxford, York, and New- 
ark upon Trent, where being with his army, he was 
reduced to the neceſſity of coining money to ſupply his 
reſent wants: and when king William III. having 
balled in all the baſe and clipped money, for the ſake 
of expedition, and for the ſervice of diſtant parts of the 
nation, was obliged to erect Mints at Briſtol, Exeter, 
York and Wincheſter. 8 
The Mint Office is on the left hand on entering into 
he Tower, and at a ſmall diſtance from the gate. There 
is no poſſibility of deſcribing the particular proceſſes 
that the different metals undergo before they receive the 
impreſſion. Mme oe: "GB; 

The manner of ſtamping is all you are permitted to 
ſee, and this is done with ſurprizing expedition, by 
means of an engine, worked ſometimes by three, and 
ſomcrimes by four men. The manner of making the 
impreſſion on gold, ſilver, and copper, is exactly the 
ſame, only a little more care is nec in the one, than 
the other, to prevent waſte. : 

This engine, which makes the impreſſion on both 
ſides of a piece of money, in the ſame moment, works 
by a worm ſcrew terminating in ſpindle; juſt in the 
ſame manner as the letter preſs for printing books. To 
the point of this ſpindle the head of the die is faſtened 
by a ſmall ſcrew, and in a little fort of a cup directly 
underneath it, is placed the reverſe. Between theſe the 
piece of metal already cut round, or caſt to the ſize, and 
if gold, exactly weighed, is placed; and by once pulling 
down the ſpindle with a jerk, is completely ſtamped, 
The whole proceſs is performed with amazing 1 
ſor as faſt as the men who work the engine can turn the 
ſpindle, fo faſt does another twitch out with his middle 
finger that which was ſtamped, while with his finger 
and thumb he places another that is unſtamped. The 
ſuver and gold thus ſtamped, are delivered to be milled 
round the edges, the manner of performing which is a 
ſecret never ſhewn to any body. — 

The Mint is managed by ſeveral officers formed into 


ende 
Mint to the 


appropriated 


er, a comptroller, the king's aſſay maſter, the chief 
engraver, the ſurveyor of the meltings, a clerk of the 
irons, a weigher and teller, a provoſt, melters, blanch- 
ers, monyers, &c. | 

The Jewel office in the Tower, is a dark ſtrong ſtone 
room, about twerity yards to the eaſtward of the grand 
ſtorehouſe or new armoury, in which the crown jewels 
are depoſited. - It is not certain whether they were al- 
ways kept here, though they have been depoſited in the 
Tower from very ancient times, and we have ſufficient 
proof of their being in that fortreſs ſo early as the reign 
of king Henry III. 

The jewels: at this time ſhewn to all who chuſe to 
give a ſhilling for ſeeing them, or eighteen pence for 
a Company, are: . 

I. The imperial crown, with which it is pretended 
that all the kings of England have been crowned ſince 
Edward the Confeſſor, in 1042. It is of gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires and pearls: 
the cap within is of purple velvet, lined with white taf- 
fety, turned up with three rows of ermine. They are 
however miſtaken in ſhewing this as the ancient impe- 
rial diadem of St. Edward; for that, with the other moſt 
ancient regalia of this kingdom, was kept in the arched 
room in the cloyſters in Weſtminſter Abbey, till the 
grand rebellion ; when in 1642, Harry Martin, by order 
of the parliament, broke the iron cheſt in which it 
was ſecured, took it thence, and ſold it, together with 
the robes, ſword, and ſceptre of St. Edward. However 
after the reſtoration, king Charles II. had one made in 
imitation of it, which is that now ſhewn. 

II. The golden orb or globe put into the king's right 
hand before he is crowned; and borne. in his left with 
the ſceptre in his right, upon his return-into Weſtmin- 
ſter Hall, after he is crowned. It is about ſix inches in 
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a corporation. Theſe are a warden, a maſter and work- | 


diameter, edged with pearl, and enriched with precious 
| 15 
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ſtones. On the top is an amethyſt, of a voilet colour, 

near an inch and an half in height, ſet with a rich croſs of 

pod, adorned with diamonds, pearls, and precious ſtones. 
he whole height of the ball and cup is eleven inches. 

III. The golden ſceptre, with its croſs ſet upon a large 
amethyit of great value, garniſhed round with table dia- 
monds. The handle of the ſceptre is plain; but the 
pummel is ſet round with rubies, emeralds, and ſmall 
diamonds. The top riſes into a fluer de lis of fix leaves, 
all enriched with precious ſtones, from whence iſſues a 
mound or ball made of the amethyſt already mentioned. 
The croſs is quite covered with precious ſtones... 

IV. The ſceptre with the dove, the emblem of peace, 
perched on tne top of a ſmall Jeruſalem croſs, finely or- 
namented with table diamonds and jewels of great value. 
This emblem was firſt uſed by Edward the Conſeſſor, 
as appears by his ſeal ; but the ancient ſceptre and dove 
was fold with the reſt of the regalia, and this now in the 
Tower was made after the reſtoration. - | 

V. St. Edward's ſtaff, four feet ſeven inches and an 
half in length, and three inches three quarters in circum- 
ference, all of beaten gald, which is carried before the 
king at the coronation. | | f 

VI. The rich crown of ſtate worn by his majeſty in 
parliament ; in which is a large emerald ſeven inches 
round; a pearl eſteemed the fineſt in the world, and a 
ruby of ineſtimable value. | 

IT. The crown 'belonging to his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales. * 4 

Theſe two laſt crowns, when his majeſty goes in ſtate 
to the Parliament houſe, are carried by the keeper of 
Jewel office, attended by the wardens, — in a 
haekney coach to Whitehall, where they are delivered 
to the officers appointed to receiye them, who with ſome 
yeomen of the guard carry them to the .robing rooms 
adjoining to the houſe of .lords, where his: majeſty and 
the prince of Wales put on their robes. The king wears 
this crown on his head while he fit upon the throne; but 
that of the prince of Wales is placed before him, to ſhew 
that he is not yet come to it. As ſoon as the King is 
diſrobed, the two crowns are carried back to the Tower 
by the perſons who brought them thence, and again 
locked up in the Jewel- office. 

VIII. The late queen Mary's crown, globe and ſcep- 
tre, with the diadem ſhe wore at her coronation with 
her conſort king William III. 5 2 1 444 

IX. An ivory ſceptre with a dove on the top, made 
for the late king James the ſecond's queen, whoſe gar- 
niture is gold, and the dove on the top gold, nan, 
with white. *T\L [8,-1.4 | 

X. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, which has a 
blade thirty two inches long, and near two broad, is 
without a point, and is borne naked before the king at 
his coronation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiri- 
tual and temporal. | 1 „lee 

XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which are 
bracelets for the wriſts. Theſe, | tho? very antique, are 
wa at 2 5 00 9 | 

II. The ampulla or eagle of gold, en n 
which holds the hol al. 1 —— of Eng: 
land are anointed with; and the golden ſpoon that the 
biſhop pours the oil into. Theſe are two pieces of great 
antiquity. The golden eagle, including the pedeſtal, is 
about nine inches high, and the wings expand a- 
bout ſeven inches. The whole weighs about ten ounces 
The head of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of 
the neck, which is made hollow, for holding the holy 
oil; and when the king is anointed by the biſhop, the 
oil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill. 

The following legend is told of this eagle. Thomas 
Becket being in diſgrace at Sens in France, the holy 
Virgin appeard to him, and gave him a flone veſſel of 
oil incloſed in a golden eagle, and bid him. give it to 
William a monk, to carry to Pictavia, and there hide 
it under a great ſtone, in St. Gregory's church, where 
it ſhould be found for the uſe of pious and proſperous 
kings: accordly Henry III. when: duke of Lancaſter, 
received it from a holy man in France; and Richard II. 
finding it among other jewels, endeavoured to be anoint- 
ed with it; * was ſupplanted by Archibald Arundel, 

5 who 


4 
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who afterwards àhointed Henry IV. Such is the fabu- 
tous hiſtory of the ampulla. 
XIII. A rich ſalt-ſeller of ſtate, in form like the ſquare 
hite Tower, and ſo exquiſitely wrought that the 
workmanfhip of modern times is in no degree equal to 
it. It is of gold, and uſed only on the king's table at 
the coronation. | 
XIV. A large filver font, double gilt, abd RO 
wrought, in which the royal family are chriſtened. 
XV. A large filver fountain, preſented to king 
Charles II. by the tewn of Plymouth, very curiouſly 
wrought; but much inferior in beauty to the above. 
Beſides theſe, which are commonly ſhewn, there are 
in the Jewel-office all the crown jewels worn by the 
prince and princeſſes at coronations, and a vaſt variety 
of curious old plate. 2 AY | 
This office is governed by a maſter, who has four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year patent fees; two yeomen, 
who have one hundred and fix pounds, fifteen ſhillings 
annum each; a groom, who has one hundred and 
five pounds, eight ſhillings and four pence a year, and 
a clerk. SDS | 
The principal officers of the Tower are, a conſtable, 
a lieutenant, and a deputy-lieutenant. AA 

Belonging to the Tower there are eleven hamlets, the 
militia of which, conſiſting of four hundred men, are 
obliged, at the command of the conſtable of the Tower, 
to repair thither, and reinforce the garriſon. 

On Little Tower-hill is the ViRualling-office, for 
furniſhing his majeſtys navy with victuals. It is ſepa- 
rated from Tower- hill by a wall and gates, and contains 
houſes for the officers, ſtore- rooms, ſlaughter-houſes, 
a brew - houſe, a ſalting-houſe and a barrelling-houſe, 
under the direction of ſeven commiſſioners, and other 
inferior officers. by OY JP 

Near Tower-hill is the Navy-office, where all affairs 
relating to the royal navy are managed by the commiſ- 
ſioners under the lords of the admiralty. This is a very 
plain, but convenient building. The office where the 
[ imoners meet, and the clerks keep their books, is 
detached from the reſt, as a precaution againſt accidents 
by fire, the papers here being of the utmoſt importance. 
In the other part of the building, ſome of the commiſ- 
ſioners, and other officers, reſide. = 

In Toward-ward is alſo the Cuſtom-houſe, erected 
for the receipt of his majeſty's cuſtoms on goods import- 
ed and exported.” It is a large, handſome, and commo- 
dious building fituated on the bank of the Thames. In 
ancient times the buſineſs of the Cuſtom-houſe was 
tranſacted in a more irregular manner at Billingſgate: 
but in the reign of queen Elizabeth a building was erect- 
ed here for this purpoſe; for in the year 1559, an act 
being paſſed that goods ſhould be no where landed, but 
in ſuch places as were appointed by the commiſfioners 
of the revenue, this was the ſpot fixed upon for the en- 
tries in the port of London, and here a Cuſtom-houſe 
was ordered to be erected; it was however deſtroyed b 
fire with the reſt of the city in 1666, and was rebuilt 
with additions two years after by king Charles II. in a 
much more ificent and e —— at the 
expence of ten thouſand pounds, but that being alſo de- 
ſtroyed in the ſame manner in 1718, the — ſtrue- 
ture was erected in its place. 5 

This edifice is built with brick and ſtone; and is cal- 
culated to ſtand for ages. It has underneath and on each 
ſide, large warehouſes for the reception of goods on the 
publie account, and that ſide of the Thames for a great 
extent is filled with wharfs, keys, and cranes for land- 
ing them. The Cuſtom-houſe is one hundred and 
1 feet in length: the center is twenty-ſeven 
feet and the wings conſiderably more. The cen- 
ter ſtands back from the river; the wings approach much 
nearer to it, and the building is judiciouſly. and hand- 
ſomely decorated with the orders of architecture: under 
the wings is a colonade of the Tuſcan order, and the 
upper ſtory is ornamented with Ionic columns and pe- 
diments. It conſiſts of two floors, in the uppermoſt of 
which is a manificent room-fifteen feet high, that runs 
almoſt the whole length of the building: this is called 
the Long-room,' and here fit the commiſſioners of the 


cuſtoms, with their officers and clerks. The inner part 

is well diſpoſed, and ſufficiently enlightened ; and the 

entrances are ſo well contrived, as to anſwer the put- 
ſes of convenience. 

It is obſervable that in the year 1590, the cuſtoms and 
ſubſidies in the port of London inwards, were let to farm 
to Mr. Thomas Smith, for twenty thouſand pounds per 
annum; when it was diſcovered that they amounted an-' 
nually to thirty thouſand three hundred and nine pounds, 
ſo that queen Elizabeth loſt every year ten thouſand three 
hundred and nine pounds; but by the vaſt increaſe of 


commerce ſince that time, they at preſent bring in above 


an hundred times as much, the cuſtoms now annual! 
amounting to above two millions; and yet this immenſe 
buſineſs is tranſacted with as much order and regularity, 
as the comtnon affairs of a merchant's compting-houſe. 
The government of the Cuſtom-houle is under the 
care of nine commiſſioners, who are entruſted with the 
whole, management of all his thajeſty's cuſtoms in all 
the ports of England; the petty farms excepted, and' 
alſo the overſight of all the officers belonging to them, 
Each of theſe commiſſioners has a ſalary. of one thouſanc 
pounds a year; and both they, and ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal officers under them, hold their places by paten 
from the king. The other officers are appointed by war- 
rant from the lords of the treaſury. | 
Lime-ſtreet ward is remarkable for a very large build- 
ing, of great antiquity, called Leadenhall, with flat 
battlements leaded on the top, and a ſpacious ſquare in 
the middle. In this edifice are warchouſes for the ſale 
of leather, Colcheſter baize, meal, and wool. Ad- 
joining to Leadenhall is a market, thence called Leaden - 
hall Market, conſiſting of five conſiderable ſquares or 
courts, and reckoned one of the greateſt markets in 
Europe for fleſh and other proviſions, al ſo for leather, 
n Hides, and wool. | 
In Broad-ſtreet ward was Greſham College, founded 
agreeable to' the will of Sir Thomas Gretham, dated 
in July 1576) for lectures in divinity, aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, civil law, rhetoric, phyſic, and muſic. Here 
was a profeſſor of each ſcience, with a ſalary of fifty 
pounds per annum. The building was of brick, and is 
covered with ſlate, incloſing a court of one hundred and 
forty-four feet ſquare. It had a large hall for the public 
lectures, and commodious apartments for the ſeveral 
profeſſors. But it has long been complained, that this 
noble inftitution was infamouſly perverted, having been 
of late conſidered as a proviſion for obſcure and neceſſi- 
tous perſons, totally ignorant of their profeſſion. The 
mayor and commonality of the city of London, together 
with the mercers company, are the truſtees. The ſtruc- 
ture is now taken down, and a new office for the Exciſe 
erecting on the ſpot. „ oF" | 
Near Greſham College, and in the fame ward, is the 
Pay- office of the royal navy, under the direction of 2 
treaſurer and paymaſter. | | | 
In this ward is alſo the Bank of England, a ſtone 
building, conſiſting of two quadrangles, begun in 1732, 
and finiſhed in 1735. The principal front is about 
eighty feet in length, and is of the Ionic order, raiſzd on 
a ruſtic baſement, in a good ftile, The top is adorned 
with a baluſtrade, 'and handſome vaſes. In the firſt or 
exterior court is the hall, which is of the Corinthian 
order, and is ſeventy-five feet long and forty broad : it 
is wainſcotted about eight feet high, has a fine fret-work 
cieling, and a ſtatue of king William III. with a Latin 
inſcription. On the eaſt and weſt ſides of the interior 
court, is an arcade; and on the north ſide is the ac- 
comptants office, which is ſixty feet long, and twenty- 
eight broad. Over this office, and on the other ſides, 
are handſome apartments, with a fine ſtair-caſe, adorned 
with fret-work : and under it are large ſtrong vauits, 
with iron gates, for the preſervation of the money. 
Very large additions have been lately made to this edi- 
fice, and a new ftreet is opened before it, which ſhows ' 
the front to great advantage. The Bank is under the , 
government of a governor, ' a deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 
1693, by the title of the Governor and Company of the 


Bank of England. 
„ 
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The Royal Exchange, which is the burſe or meeting- j Corinthian order in the front. The baſement ftory is 
"Jace of the merchants of London, ſtands in the ward of | very, maſſy, and built in ruſtic work: in the centre of it 
Cornhill, and is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt fabric of the | is the door, which leads to the kitchens, cellars, and 
kind in Europe. It was firſt built of brick, in 1567, | other offices: on each ſide riſes a flight of ſteps; of very 
at the expence of Sir Thomas Greſham; and in 1570, | conſiderable extent, Cog up to the portico; in the 
was proclaimed the Royal Exchange, in a ſolemn man- | middle of which is a door dmg to the apartments and' 
ner, by herald with ſound of trumpet, at the command, | offices, where buſineſs is tranſacted. The ſtone balu- 
and in the preſence of queen Elizabeth. That ſtruQture | ſtrade of the ſtairs is continued along the front of the 
being deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, it was | portico, and the columns ſupport a large angular pedi 
rebuilt of Portland ſtone, and ruſtic work, in a much | ment, adorned with a group of figures in bas-relief, re. 
more magnificent manner, as it now ſtands, at the ex- prefenting the dignity and opulence of the city of London, 
pence of eighty thouſand pounds. Of this building | The building is an oblong, and its depth is the lon, 
king Charles II. laid the firſt ſtone in 1667, and it was | ſide: the apartments are magnificent, but dark, the 
guided in 1669. The whole is a parallelogram, two | building being ſurrounded with houſes; which alſo pte- 
hundred and three feet in length, and one hundred and | vent its being ſeen to advantage from without; f 
ſeventy-one feet in breadth, incloſing an area one hun- Behind the Manſion-h6uſe is St. Stephen's church in f 
dred and forty-four feet long, and one hundred and | Walbrook, juſtly reputed the maſter- piece of the cele- 
ſeventeen feet broad. This area is ſurrounded with | brated Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and ſaid to exceed every 
piazzas, forming ambulatories for the merchants to ſhel- | modern ſtructure in the world in proportion and elegance. 
ter themſelves from the weather. The area is paved In Dowgate- ward is a famous academy called Mer- 
with fine pebbles, and the ambulatories with black and | chant Taylors School, from its having been founded by 
white marble. Upon a marble pedeſtal, in the centre | the merchant taylors company in the year 1561. It was 
of the area, is a fine ſtatue of king Charles II. in a Ro- | burnt down by the fire of London in 1665, but was re- 
man habit, ſet up at the charge of the merchant-adven- | built, and is a very large ſtructure, with commodious 
turers, in 1684 Uunder the piazzas within the Ex- | apartments for the maſters and uſhers, and a fine library 
change are twenty-eight niches, all vacant except two; | of claffic authors and Hiſtorians. Sir Thomas White, 
one in the north-weſt angle, where is the ſtatue of Sir | lord mayor of this city, having founded St. John's col- 
Thomas Greſham; and the other at the ſouth-weſt, | lege in Oxford, in 1557, appointed this ſchool as a ſe- 
in which is a ſtatue of Sir John Barnard, a magiſtrate of | minary for it; and eſtabliſhed forty- ſix fellowſhips at 
exemp'ary virtues, who had twice been lord mayor of | Oxford, for ſcholars elected from this ſchool: - | 
the city, and many years repreſented it in parliament, | The church of St. Mary le Bow, in Cordwainer-ftreet 
Above the arches of theſe piazzas is an entablature, | ward, is the moſt eminent parochial church in the city. 
with curious enrichments ; and on the cornice a range | It was originally built in the reign of William the Con- 
of pilaſters, with an entablature, extending round, .and | queror ; and being the firſt church the ſteeple of which 
a compaſs pediment in the middle of the cornice of each | was embelliſhed with ſtone arches or bows, had its ſur- | 
of the four ſides. In the inter-columns are twenty-four | name Le Bow from thence,” It was deſtroyed in the fire - 
niches, nineteen of which are filled with the ſtatues of | of 1666, but was rebuilt, and in 1673 completed as it 
the kings and queens of England, from king Edward I. | now ſtands. The ſteeple of this church is the moſt beau- 
to his preſent majeſty, all adorned with the enſigns of | tiful of its kind in Europe. An eminent author ob- 
royalty, except thoſe of king Charles II. king James IT. | ſerves, that it is a maſter-piece in a peculiar kind of 
ki-g George III. and king George II. which are habited | building, which has no fixed rules to direct it; nor is it 
like the emperors of Rome. In each of the two prin- | to be reduced to any ſettled laws of * If it be 
cipal fronts of this building, on the ſouth and north, is a | conſidered only as a part of ſome other building; it can 

| Piazza, and in the middle of each is an entrance into | be eſteemed no other than a pleaſing 1 but if 
the area, under an arch, which is extremely coſtly and ſconſidered either in itſelf, or as a decoration of a whole 
magnificent. On each fide of the ſouth entrance, in the | city, in proſpect, it is not only to be juſtified,” but ad- 
inter-columns, is a niche, one containing a ſtatue of | mired, In this ſteeple is a ring of cighit bells, of ſuch ' 
king Charles I. and the other a ſtatue of Charles II.] deep notes, as to be eaſily diftinguiſhed from the peals of 
both dreſſed in Roman habits, and well executed. With- | all the other churches in the city: one of theſe bells is 
in the piazzas of theſe two fronts, are two ſpacious | indeed the Jargeſt of any in the city that is rung; and 
ſtair-caſes, with iron rails, and black marble ſteps, | by an order of common council, made in 1469; it is 
which lead into a Kind of gallery, that extends round the | rung every night at nine o'clock, purſuant to the di- 
four ſides of the building, in which were about two | re&ion of the donor, who is faid to have been one Mr. 
hundred ſhops, now moſtly deſerted. The heighth of r a taylor of London. © 
this building is ſixty-ſix feet; and from the centre of n Cheapſide-ward is Guildhall, or the town-houſe 
the ſouth front riſes a turret and lanthorn, one hundred | of London, for holding the courts, and tranſacting the 
and ſeventy-eight feet high, on the top of which is a | buſineſs of the city, iis Hall was originally built in 
fane in the Grit of a graſhopper, of poliſhed braſs, | 1411, and was ſo damaged by the fire of 1666, 'as to be 
eſteemed a fine piece of wn The ground- | rebuilt in 1669, It is happily ſituated in view of one 
floor of this building is taken up in ſhops and offices ; | the moſt frequented thoroughfares "in- the whole city, 
and underneath the building are vaults, which are uſed | and at the end of a pretty good viſta, Which ſhews the 
by the Eaſt India company as warehouſes for their pepper. | building in the moft favourable manner; but at preſent 
In the area or the inſide of the Royal Exchange, mer- | the front of it has not much title to this advantage, as it / 
chants of all nations meet every day at twelve o'clock at | is old and Gothic, and has no excellence, 'either of de- 
ndon, and continue there to tranſact buſineſs till two, | ſign or execution. The hall within is a very fine room, 
when the gates are ſhut, and not opened again till | allowing for the taſte in which it is built: it is one hun- 
four, | dred and fifty-three feet long, fifty broad; and fifty<five 

South of the Royal Exchange, and near the ſouth- | high, and will hold near ſeven thouſand perſons. This 
weſt extremity of Lombard-ftreer, is the general Poſt- | hall is adoxned with the arms of twenty-four of the com- 
office, which is a handſome and convenient building, | panies of the city, with the city arms, the king's arms, 
under the direction of a poſt-maſter-general, a ſecretary, | the arms of king Edward the Confeſfor, and with the 
2 receiver-general, accomptant-general, and many other | pictures of king William and * Mary, queen Anne, 
officers and ſervants; and the office of poſt-maſter-ge- | king George 1; king George II. and queen Caroline; 
neral is at preſent diſcharged by two comimiſſioners. | king George HI. and queen Charlotte; and the inter- 

In Walbrook-ward is the Manſion- houſe, for the re- | columniatiohs are adorned with the pictures of [eighteen 
ſidence of the lord mayor. It is built on a ſpot which | judges, put up here by the city as'a teſtimony of public: 
was formerly a market for fleſh and fiſh, called Stocks- | gratitude'for their ſignal ſervices, in determining the dif- 
market. The firſt ſtone, of this building was laid in — which aroſe between landlords and tenants, 
1739, and it was finiſhed in 1753, It is built of Port- | without the expence of law- ſuĩits, on rebuilding the eity 


d ſtone, with a portico of fix fluted columns of the | after the fire of London in 1666, In this hall hang 2 
| great 
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rench at the battle of Ramillies. | 
+ In Baffiſhaw, or B:ffinghall ward, is Blackwell or 
Bakewell-hall, which adjoins to Guildhall, and is the 
g-eateſt mart of woollen cloth in the world. It was an- 
ciently called Baſing- hall, from the reſidence of a family 
of the name of Baſing, whoſe arms appear. on ſeveral 
pirts of it; and afterwards Bakewell-hall, from one 
Thomas Bakewell, its inhabitant in the reign. of king 
Edward III. and of. rene the Parent: 2 
ly. variation or corruption. . It was purchaſed of king 
t. by che city; and from that time has been 
einployed-2s a. Werkly market. for broad and qarrow: 
woolten-eloths brou kt out of the country. It was burnt 
down in the fire 3 but rebuilt in 1672, and is 
news! a-ſpaczous building, with a lone front, adorned 
In the fame ward is the Exciſe-office, a large brick 
building; the buſineſs of which is managed by nine com- 
miſponers, and other officers, who receive the produce 
the exciſe due to the government, upon different com- 
paves, cuoughout Epglayds and. pay it into the Ex- 
chequerz- and befote whom are tried all frauds com- 
mitted. in the ſeveral branches of the reyenue under their 
direction. This office is intended to be removed, as 


on as the new ſtructure, now erecting on the ſite of 
Greſham · college, is finiſhed. _ 

Cripplegate-ward is remarkable for a college, called 
Sion College, founded in 1627 by. Dr. Thomas White, 
vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, for the improvement 
of the London clergy, with alms-houſes for. twenty poor 
perſons,” ten men and ten women. In the year 1631, 
a. charter was procured for 8 the clergy of 
London, by Nick the ſeveral rectors, lecturers, vicars 


he 


and curates of this city and ſuburbs, were conſtituted | 


fellows: of the college ; and out of the incumbents are 
| ally be elected, on Tueſday. three weeks after 
erben co eren eee a 

e meet quarterly to. hear a Latin ſermon, and 
r at dipner in che College - 


afterwards to be entertaiged 


all; at the expence ol the foundation. - 
N building is of brick, and is extremely . it 
ſurrqunds. à ſquare court, and conſiſts of à handſome 


- 


atomical 
elyes: a new ball in the 
Nd Bailey. f 

tale, called e. London Lying -in Hoſpital, It was 

Jones: l contzing- thirty-three, beds, and affords ſup» 

time of labour, and month of lying-in. This excellent 
men in diſtreſſed circum 

the cathedral of St. Paul, It is faid to have been origi- 


It was 


- # © AT 1 


Fan many of the colours and ſtandards taken from the king, on or near the plac? where, a temple, dedicated. to 


Diana, ſtood .in the time of the Romans. It often ſuf. 


fered greatly by fire and lightning; but in the confla- 


gration of 1566, it was totally deſtrayed. Soon a 
Sir Chriſtapher Wren was ws ox; — prepare a oy 
for erecting a new ſtructure; and a model was accor. 
| dingly produced by that great artiſt, conformable to the 
be ſtile of the Greek and Roman architecture: but 
| this having no ſimilitude to the cathedral form, he was 
ordered to alter jt. He did ſc, and produced the model 
from which the preſent ſtructure was built, under his 
direction, and the firſt ſtone laid by himſelf on the 
twenty-firſt of June, 1675. a 
It is built of fine Portland ſtone in the form of a croſs 
and nearly in the manner of St. Peter's church at Rome. 
The walls are wrought in ruſtic, and ſtrenthened 23 


well as adorned by two rows of coupled pilaſters, one 


over the other; the lower Corinthian, and the upper 
Compoſite. The ſpaces between the arches of the win- 
dows, and the architrave of the lower order, are filled 
wth a great variety of curious enrichments, as are thoſe 
above, | <p 


The welt front is graced with a moſt magnificent por- 


tico, a noble pediment, and two ſtately turrets; and when 
one advances towards the church from Ludgate, the 


elegant conſtruction of this front, the fine turrets over 


each corner, and the vaſt dome behind, fill the mind 


with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment. 


At this end, there is a noble flight of ſteps of black © SN | 


ble, that extend the whole length of the portico, which 
conſiſts of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, and 
eight of the Compoſite order above; theſe are all coupled 
and fluted. The upper ſeries ſupports a noble pediment 


crowned with itsacroteria. In this pediment is a very ele- 


gant'repreſentation in bas relief, of the converſion of St. 
Paul, which was executed by Mr. Bird, an artiſt, who, 
by this piece, has deſerved to have his name tranſmitted 
to. poſterity. Nothing conld have been conceived more 
difficult co repreſent in bas relief than this converſion ; 


the moſt ſtriking object being naturally the irradiation 


| of light, but eyen this is well expreſſed, and the figures 
are excellently. performed, The magnificent figure of 


St. Paul, alſo on the apex of the pediment, with St. Pe- 
ter on his tight and St. James on his left, have a fine 
effect. "The four Evangeliſts with their proper emblem 
on the front of the towers, are alſo very judiciouſly diſ- 
poſed, and well executed: St. Matthew is diſtinguiſhed | 
| by an angel: St, Mark, by a lion; St. Luke, by anox; 


and St. John, by an eagle. 


}' To the north portico, there is an aſcent by twelve 
{ circular ſteps of black marble; and its dome is ſupport- 
ed by ſix large Corinthian columns, forty-eight inches 


in diameter. . Upon the dome is large and well propor- 
tioned urn, finely ornamented with feſtoons 1 490 over 
this is a pediment ſupported by pilaſters in the wall, in 
the face of which is the royal arms, with the regalia, 
ſupported; by angels. "And Jeſt this view. of the cathe- 
dral ſhould appear Void of ſufficient ornament, the ſtatues 
of five of the apoſtles are placed on the top at proper 
fiftances.: 6, : you 
The. ſouth... portico anſwers to the north, and is 
laced” directed -oppoſite to it. This, like the other, 
is a dome ſupported by ſix noble Corinthian co- 


Jumos: but, as oun 
= on the other le of the church, the aſcent is by a 


fight of twenty-five ſteps, This portico has alſo a pe- 


diment above, in which is a Phcenix riſing out of the 


flames with the motto RESURGAM underneatty it, as 
an emblem of. n the church after the fire. 
| perhaps its origin from an incident, 


This device had its rom 
which happened at the beginning of the wprk, and was 
whores ts, . remarked Dy the architect as a favourable 
omen. When Sir Chriſtopher 


on tha center of the great dome, a common labourer 


was ordered to bring him a flat ſtone, the firſt he found 


among the rubbiſh, to, leave as a mark of direction to 
the maſons; the lone which the fellow brought for this 


” 


purpoſe, happened to be a piece of a grave ſtone with 


| of ar 15 
hall is n cal Barben ll; for a few years ago, 
5 — Dfe | dittinct, obtained a 
mach inferior. ta that which they: left in 
the barders, 1 Id not be preyailed up- 

on to relinguiſh it, | 
catige! -- - 3 hh S* * 42 F316 = 
. ward ig an edifice by F l | 
ſes + Wich ſtone, in a e and elegant 
iginally by the name of Shafteſbury-houſe, 
fromt Dal. toyn reſſdence of che Karls of, 
Shafteſbury, and; was. deſigned by. tha celebrated Loige, 
and every ateaſfary accommodation. and affiftance | 
_ - for di Ad Bo in the laft ſtage of their pregnancy, 
ity is ſupported by voluntary contributions; and has 
caſt a phy aſylum to great numbers of worthy wo- 
ſtances. .'; ./ - to $11 © avg 
Farringdon-ward within is une ben by the moſt 
magniſcemt proteſtant church in t PANE mean 
nally founded in the year 60, by Ethelbert, a Saxon, 


nothing remaining of the inſcription but this ngle FRY | 


is conſiderably lower on this, 


| | himſelf had ſet out upon 
the place the, dimenſions of the building, and fixed up- 
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; itals, RESURGAM; a circumſtance which 
hy cy On this fide of the building are like- 
wiſe five ſtatues, which take their ſituation from that of 
St. Andrew on the apex of the laſt mentioned pediment. 

At the caſt end of the church is a ſweep or circular 

roje&tion for the altar, finely ornamented with the or- 
ders, and with ſculpture, particularly a noble piece in 
honour of his majeſty king William 1II. 

The dome which riſes in the center of the whole, ap- 
pears extremely grand. Twenty feet above the roof of 
the church is a circular range of thirty-two columns, 
with niches placed exactly quinn others within. Theſe 
are terminated by their enta ulature, which ſupports a 
handſome gallery adorned with a baluſtrade. Above 
theſe columns is a range of pilaſters, with windows be- 
tween; and from the entablature of theſe the diameter 
decreaſes very conſiderably; and two feet above that it 
is again contracted. From this part the external ſweep 
of the dome begins, and the arches meet at fifty- two 
feet above. On the ſummit of the dome is an elegant 
balcony ; and from its center riſes the lanthorn adorned 
with Corinthian columns; and the whole is terminated 
by a ball, from which riſes a croſs, both elegantly gilt. 

Theſe parts, which appear from below of a very mode- 
rate ſize, are extremely large. 5 

This vaſt and noble fabric, which is two thouſand 
two hundred and ninety-two feet in circumference, and 
three hundred and forty feet in height to the top of the 
croſs, is ſurrounded at a proper diſtance by a dwarf 
ſtone wall, on which is placed the moſt magnificent ba- 
luſtrade of caſt iron perhaps in the univerſe, of about 
five feet ſix inches in height, excluſive of the wall. In 
this ſtately.encloſure are ſeven beautiful iron gates, which, 
together with the baniſters, in number about two thou- 
five hundred, weigh two hundred tons and eighty- 
one pounds, which having coſt ſix-pence per pound, 
the whole, with other charges, amounted to eleven thou- 
ſand two hundred and two pounds and fix-pence. 

In the area of the grand welt front, on a pedeſtal of 
excellent wormanſhip, ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne, 
formed of white marble 'with proper decorations. The 
figures on the baſe repreſent Britannia with her ſpear; 
Gallia, with a crown in her lap; Hibernia, with her 
harp; and America with her bow. Theſe, and the co- 
loſſal ſtatues with which the church is adorned, were all 
done by the ingenious Mr, Hill, who was chiefly em- 
ployed in the decorations. ; 

The north eaſt part of the church yard is conferred 
by the dean and chapter upon the inhabitants of St. 
Faith's pariſh, which is united to St. Auſtin's, for the 
interment of their dead; as is alſo the fouth eaſt part of 
cemetery, with a vault therein, granted to St. Gregory's 
pariſh for the ſame uſe. 

On aſcending the ſteps at the weſt end, we find three 
doors ornamented on the top with bas relief; the middle 
door which is by far the largeſt, is caſed with 
white marble, and over it is a fine piece of baſſo re- 
lievo, in which St. Paul is repreſented preaching to the 

Bereans. On entering this door, on the inſide of which 
hang the colours taken from the French at Louiſbourg 
in 1758, the mind is ſtruck by the nobleneſs of the viſta; 
an arcade ſuppor ed by lofty and maſly pillars on each 
hand, divide the church into the body and two iſles, and 
the view is terminated by the altar at the extremity of 
the coir. The above pillars are adorned with columns 
and pilaſters of the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, 

and the arches of the roof enriched with ſhields, feſtoons, 
chaplets and other ornaments. 

In the ifle on one hand is the conſiſtory, and oppoſite 
to it on the other is the Morning prayer chapel, where 
divine ſervice is performed every morning early, Sunday 
excepted: each of theſe have a very beautiful ſcreen of 
carved wainſcot, that is admired by the beſt judges, and 
each are adorned with twelve columns, arched pediments 
and the royal arms finely decorated. 

On proceeding forward, you come to the large croſs 
ile between the north al ſouth porticos; over which 
is the cupola. Here you have a view of the whiſpering 
eajery, of the paintings above it, and the concave, which 
als the mind with ſurprize and pleaſure. Under its cen- 
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tre is fixed in the floor a braſs plate, round which the 
pavement is beautifully variegated ; but the figures into 
which it is formed can no where be fo well ſeen as from 
the whiſpering gallery. ws > 

You have now a Pal view of the organ, richly orna- 
mented with carved work, with theentrance to the choir 
directly under it. The two iſles on the ſides of the choir, 
as well as the choir itſelf, are here encloſed with very 
fine iron rails and gates. 

The Organ-gallery is ſupported by eight Corinthian 
columns of blue and white marble, and the Choir has on 
each ſide thirty ſtalls, beſides the biſhop's throne on the 
ſouth ſide, and the lord Mayor's on the north. The 
carving of the beautiful range of ſtalls as well as that of 
the organ, is much admired. 

Here the reader's deſk, which is at ſome diſtance from 
| the pulpit, is an encloſure of very fine braſs rails gilt, in 
which is a gilt braſs pillar ſupporting an eagle of braſs 
gilt, which holds the book on his back expanded 
wings. 

The altar piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilaſ- 
ters painted and veined with gold in imitation of lapis 
lazuli, and their capitals are double gilt. In the inter- 
columniations are twenty-one panels of figured crimſon 
velvet, and above them fix windows, in two ſeries. 

The floor of the Choir, and indeed of the whole 
church, is paved with marble : but within the rails of 
the altar with porphyry, poliſhed and laid in ſeveral geo- 
metrical figures. 

But to 5 more particular : as the diſpoſition of the 
vaultings within is an effential beauty, without which 
many other ornaments would loſe their effect, fo the ar- 
chitect was particularly careful in this reſpect. The 
„% Romans, ſays the author of the Parentalia, uſed hemiſ- 
„ pherical _— and Sir Chriſtopher choſe thoſe 


% vaults: ſo the whole vault of St. Paul's conſiſts of 
<« twenty-four cupolas cut off ſemicircular, with ſeg- 
ments to join to the great arches one way, and which 
< are cut acroſs the other, with eliptical cylinders to let 
in the upper lights of the nave; but in the iſles the leſſer 
s cupolas are both ways cut in ſemicircular ſections, and 


“ puiſhed with circular wreaths which is the horizontal 
< ſection of the cupola ; for the hemiſphere may be cut 
all manner of ways into circular ſections; and the 
<« arches and wreaths being of ſtone carved, the ſpan- 
« drels between are of ſound brick, inveſted with ſtucco 
of cockel-ſhell lime, which becomes as hard as Port- 
land ſtone; and which having large planes between 
< the ſtone ribs, are capable of the farther ornaments of 
< painting, if required. | 

c Befides theſe twenty-four cupolas, there is a half 
% cupola at the eaſt, and the great cupola of one hun- 
4 dred and eight feet in diameter at the middle of the 
s croſſing of the great iſles. In this the architect imitat- 
«© ed the Pantheon at Rome, excepting that — — — 
order is there only umbratile, and diſtingui by 
different coloured marbles; in St. Paul's it is extant 
<* out of the wall. The Pantheon is no higher within 
than its diameter; St. Peter's is two diameters; this 
e ſhews too high, the other too low; St. Paul's is a mean 
proportion between both, which ſhews its concave eve- 
ry way, and is very lightſome by the windows of the up- 
e per order, which ſtrike down the light thro' the great 
“ colonade that encircles the dome without, and ſerves for 
cc the abutment of the dome, which is brick of two bricks 
ce thick; but as it riſes every way five feet high, has 2 
<« courſe of excellent brick of eighteen inches long band- 
cc jng thro' the whole thickneſs ; and moreover, to make 
<« jt {till more ſecure, it is ſurrounded with a vaſt chain 
of iron ſtrongly linked together at every ten feet. This 
« chain is let into a channel cut into the bandage of 
e Portland ſtone, and defended from the wheather by 
e filling the groove with lead. : 

wy The concave was turned upon a center ; which 
ce was judged neceſſary to keep the work even and true, 
c though a cupola might be built without a center; but 
& jt is obſervable that the center was laid without an 


«© ſtandards from below to ſupport; and as it was bo 
Ft _ * centering 


as being demonſtrably lighter than the diagonal croſs 


< altogether make a graceful geometrical form, diſtin- 


* 


and ſcaffolding, it remained for the uſe of 
cular, and N 


ſtory of this ſcaffolding being cir- 
of all the ledgers meeting as ſo 


333 
25 Erea ” ; f , 4: 24 a 
4 & [t was neceſſary to give à greater height than the 


cupola would gracefully allow within, though it is 
- « conliderably above the roof of the church; yet the 
old church having before had a very lofty ſpire of 
4 timber and lend, the world expected that the new work 
_- 6 ſhould not, in this reſpect, fall ſhort of the old; the 
architect was therefore obliged to comply with the 
«© humour of the age, and to raiſe another ſtructure over 
.< the firſt cupola; and this was a cone of brick, ſo 
built as to ſupport a ſtone lanthorn of an elegant fi- 

gure, and ending in ornaments of copper gilt. 
2 As the whole church above the vaulting is covered 
with a ſubſtantial oaken roof, and lead, the moſt-dur- 
* able covering in our climate; fo he covered and hid 


 * other, as is the cupola 
not, without di be mended 
A would ſoon.dam timbers.” 


bee begutiffed the inſide of the eupola with mofaicwork, 
* which ſtrikes the eye of the bæholder with amazing; luſtre, 
d without 


the leaſt decay of colours, is as durable av 

ag itſelf; but in this he was. unhappily over- 

| de had undertaken: to procure four of the 
| rate: painted by Sir James 

| reſented the principal paſſages of 

fe. in eight compartments, viz. his conver- 
| the ſorcerer, with blind- 

La at Athens; his 

at Lyſtra, and the reverence paid him 

of Jupiter * 
At 
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and the burning of the 
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5 * 
. 
— 
* 


hes 
It 


« out of ſight. the brick cone, with another cupola of 
0 gratis to che 


| hall, in, 


ere b 
his : converſion of the 


in. the year- 2710 3 and thus was, this noble | this 


vernors, beſides 


 W . 1 
can, 4 ſyrgeon, 
a matron, and eleven nurſes. 


in ſeveral new ſtr 
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ſeven hundred and fifty two pounds, two ſhillings and 
three-pence. „ l 
On the eaſt ſide of the cathedral is St. Paul's ſchool. 
founded in 1 50% by Dr. John Collet, dean of this 
church, who wed it for a principal maſter, an un- 
der-maſter, 'a chaplain, and one hundred and fifty- three 
ſcholars. He appointed the company of mercers truſteeg 
of it, and left eleven exhibitions, which the truſtees 
apply to the uſe of fuch ſcholars as are ſent to the uni. 
verſuies, as they do others left to the ſchool to the fame 
purpoſe. - The original building was conſumed by the 
fre of London, and ſoon after, the preſent ſtructure was 
raiſed. It is a very handſome edifice, built partly of 
ſtone, and ornamented with buſts and carvings, Here 
is a good library of-claffic authors, the gift of the gentle. 
men that have been educated at this ſchos]. | 
In Warwick-lane, in this ward, ſtands the Colley 
Phyſicians, erected in 1682 by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
is built of brick, with a ſpacious ſtone frontiſpi 1 
and is a beautiful and magnificent ſtructure, but ſo ſur- 
| rounded with other buildings, that it can ſcarce be ſeen. 
| Beſides'a hall, where two of the fellows of the coll 
meet twice a week, to give advice and diſperſe medicines 
„ here is 2 committee-room, and a 
hall, where all the members meet quarterly, adorned 
with paintings and ſculptures. | Here alſo is 4 theatre 
| for anatomical diſſections, a room for rations, and 
| conveniencies to dry herbs for the uſe of the diſpenſary. 
In the front of the hall, towards the court, is 2 good 
ſtatue of king Charles II. cut in ſtone; another * Sir 
John Cutler,” on the welt fide of the theatre; and in 
June 1730, 4 fine marble buſt-was erected in the great 
ur of the famous: Dr. H „ at the ex- 
| pence of the late Dr. Mead, phyſician to his late ma- 
jeſty. Herwalſo is a good library; © © © 
Near the ſouth extremity. of the Old Bailey, on the 
eaſt ſide, is the hall built by the company of- ſurgeons, 
with a theatre for diſſection and lectures in anatomy. 
In this ward, and adjoining to a church called Cluifs | 
Church, in Nergate - ſtreet, is Chriſt's Hoſpital;' which, 
before the diffolution of monaſteries by Henry VIII. 
was a houſe of Grey-friars, The hoſpital was founded 
king Edward VI. for ſupporting and educating the 
fatherleſs children of freemen of this city, - of which 
one thouſand of both. fexes are generally maintained in 
the houſe, Or out at nurſe, and are cloathed and 
educated, . 8 GX 
| This hoſpital was opened in November 1552, wh 
king Edward incorporated the mayer, commonalty a 
citizens of London, as governors of the eftates of this, 
as well as of the other hoſpitals founded by him. In 
2673, a mathematical ſchool was founded . i 
Charles II. and endowed with three hundred and ſeventy 


1 is tri pounds a year ; and a writing-ſchoot was erected here in 
Hand of Melita 1694, by Si Jobn Moor, 1 and alderman. Aſter 
viper... Theſe the boys have been ſeyen or eight years on the foundation, 

/ means f 2 0 | ſome Arte ſent to the univerſity, others to ſea ; while the 

d (tranſmitted; with ad lanthorn reſt, about the 2 eighteen years, are put apprentices 
Ar it wn! + - © ** to mechanic trades, at the charge of the hoſpital; Fheir 
he higheſt. or laſt Gone on the top of the lanthorm, habit was at firſt a rufſet cotton, but it was ſoon after 
. - was laid by Mt, Chriſtopher Wren, the fon of this great | changed for blue, which-has continued ever ſince, and 


is foundation is om that account fr y called the 
Blue-coat Hoſpital, _ The affairs of this charity are 
managed de 2 preſident, and about three hundred go- 
the lord mayor and aldermen, who ap- 

a regiſter, and two clerks; a phyſi- 
ſteward, cook, porter, four beadles, 
partly Gothic, and partly 
by dhe fire in 1666, but 

5s, _ Ihe principal buildings, Which 
"four" tides of an ares, have a piazza round 


' - The building, which is 
modern, was much dama 


P - 


them, with.Gothic arches, and the walls are ſupported 


by adutments. "The frat of the building is, however, 


mur myderny an bag Doric pilaſters, ſupported an 
pedeſtals. eee which was part of the priory, 


1s Gill fanding; n 


Fe: 


IA Caſtie 5 9 27 ward is a-ſpacious and commodious 
. Doors, Commons,” It confilts of =" 
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veral Mpdebre paved courts, in which the judges, of the | and are how. \ beautifully, Shale of T -& "The two 
court. of admiralty, thoſe of the court of delegates, of Temples are each divided i into ſeveral courts, and have 
the coutt of arches and the prerogative court, with the | a 5 pleaſant. garden on the bank of the Thames: 
qoctors that plead cauſes, and the proctors that draw up | th ey are appro 3 to ſeparate ſocieties, and have ſe- 
the pleadings in theſe courts, all live in a collegiate dul halls, Wer t Ene in common during 
wey; and from commoning together, as in other col- term time. The Inner Temple hall is faid to have 115 
N leges: the name Doctors Commons was derived. This uilt i 1 2 reign of king Edward III. and the Middle 
ts a college for the ſtudy and practice of the civil law, Emp hall, which i is a large magnificent 32 
wwhete courts are kept for the trial of civil and eccleſi- | 5 in 1 in form of a college-hall. The gate 
aſtical cauſes, under the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 5 the Mid 22 emple is remarkable for its noble front, 
the biſhop of London. Here is a fine library, in a moſt DO 5 has a good. library, adorned with painti 
flouriſhing condition; for every biſhop, at his conſe- | and well furnil ed with books. An aſſembly, e 


at gives twenty or fifty pounds towards purchaſing Parlia ent, in which the affairs of the Dom of the 
| books f or it. © 
Both 


"emple are managed, is held twice every term. 
Near Doctors Commons, on St, Bennet's Hill, is the emp 0 Ra one cpeph, firſt r 


college of Heralds, who were incorporated by Ei the Koigh afs ; but the- preſent edifice = 
Richard FIT. the chief officer of dick k the Ref Mg fy t to — Een kalt It in 1240. I 7 is one of the 

ſat of England. Here are three kings at arms, Garter, | moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in England, and is ſup- 
Clarencieux, and Norroy, with fix heralds, four pur- ported by neat ſlender pillars of. Suſſex marble. In this 
fuivants;” and eight proftors. - Garter attends the in{tal- | church are Ten ancient n particularly of 


ment of knigt:ts of that order, carries the garter to fo- nine pights I. » in arts ; ir full 7 — 
fi princes, regulates the ceremonies at coronations, 82 _ of "them, 1 50 alf long ;.. 
100 the funerals & the royal family and nobility z Cla- | © wy * babe been — | 
peer gt orders the ceremonies of the fi un _ — thole | gage 


825 00 t hoſe * againſt the Turks, 
under the degree of peers, ſouth. of Tre * dN * fe Cece =ypit 7— church, who is 
rforms the like office for thoſe north Na pam 5 y..cal Is. Aken ple, is 8 wah 
uildirg was 1 cho the 19 5 of the carls of erb >| the benchers, or ſenior 3 of . both. ſocieties 
2 by a patent from the cron. 
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Serjeanta Inn is a ſmall, inn 0 Chancery-lane,. where 
"is 2 neat 13 fas wigs val the 16 and ſerjeanes haue chambers, but not houſes, 

| in angther inn of this name in ſtreet, 
| A to N and antiquities, and a, handſome . ey abandoned in 17305 but there is à hall _ 
coart-foom, Where the earl marſhal or his * 222 a 7 1 in each of them. 


was 2. houſe 
_ this — are kept we of the obats of arms of all Bhs Tage ir” to. the. boy 1 pron . yi 


a 247 


the families and natmes in England, when granted, and, | Which it derived its name: it Was . leaſed I 


6n what 6ccafidn. the ſtudents ; the law the-re pu ff. 
In Fartingdon-ward without, and at the'extremity of E * 110 bid N pag 1 4 6 this 


= 
old 


4 row of err with tails, ＋ a chain 18 the e | Thats 221 is a0 ian 7 chancery, my to Lio⸗ 
cal n another i ng f court.:. it ſta near St. An- 


a drew church in Hol both, was... the hoyſe | of Wi 


wooden building was aftervards Sede as the Ae | . in the reign of, Edward III. and ad My iy 

inſtead of the bat, with a narrow gateway; in the. | from whom it took its Ne Jet; out: to the ſt 

yeur 1670, the preſent ſtructkure was erected, which is fe cane who lived here ad the Tale, 
I! called by the old name, Temple Bar. It reſembles | It game afterwards to Mr; ky A ichols, 3 


4 trium 1 Mig and is built entirely of Portland ſtone | and metcer of London, who. ſold it, 
of the Cotinthidii order, with ruſtic work below: over. | benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and their bark = - 
the gateway, on the eaſt fide in two ae are tone | i 8 to the principal and fellowa of this houſe. Thi 
ſtatues of king, James I. and his queen; and on the weſt | was lately rebuilt in a very, handſome manner. 
ide are the ſtatues of King Charfes I. and king Charles II. "_ Baraard' Inn is an inn of chancery, belonging to 
in Roman habits. Gra 25 s Inn, another inn of court: it is oy alſo in 
In this wurd art ſcveral inns of court and c ancery, H ru, and was the houſe of Jahn Mackworth, dean 
ticularly che Inner and Middle Temples, Serjeants of Lincoln, . who gave it to the profeſſors of the law. 
, Clifford's Inn, Thavy's Inn, Barnard's Inn, Sta- Staples Inn belongs alſo to 1 Inn, and ſtands in 
ple's Inn, and Furnival's Inn. Holbom; it was once à ball for the merchants of the 
The Temple was ſo called from its having been ori- ſtaple for wool, whence it had 67 name; but it was 
Feen founded by the Rpights Templars, who ſettled bought by the benchers of Gray's Inn, 2040 * been an 3 
5 in 7 It was at called the New Temple, inn of changery ever ſinee the year 1415. 
in 


— 


dion from the Old Temple, or the firſt] F NS an is an inn of chancery, . 
houſe of the Knights Templars, which ſtood in Hol- aeg un, and was once the. houleof the 
born, over Again Chancery-lane, and from which, on on |. als, from Which it. derived its name. 
its becoming too ſmall for them they removed hither. | mil t it out to the profeſſors of the law. It i is 2 +4 Ka 
The original” building was divided into three parts, | h me old. building, and has a ball and a pleaſant 


the Inner, the Middle, and the Outward Temple; the = 

Inner and the Outer Temple were ſo called, becauſe 1: .Ja'a this wards called the Old Bailey, there. 

one was within and one without the Bar, and the Middle | is a hall e or the Sefhwns-houle, where . 

* derived its name from its ſituation between | a court is held eight times 2 Jour By y.the king's. com- 
After the diffolutionf of the order of Kn hes, miſnon of oyer and terminer, the trial of..oriminals 


Templars the Neu Temple fell to the Knights H pi- | for offences committed within the 5] of -London 
is court are 


talers of St. John of Teru lem, who 4 leals off co of We The e 
it to the a the chalinon 1 712 e, od ma 
that part of it eien the Inner and M 
into two inns of court, for the ſtudy and r T54 
common law; the Outer Temple dec 88 for the 


earf of Effex; and on the ſite of that * ſtreet pep In as _ is N 4 e the ler 
been ſince built, called Efſex-ſtreet. Prifon,. trom a river Ae! the Fleet which for- 
The buildings of the Temple eſcape Fre in 1665, 1 run by it. his pri ſon is very large, and reckon- 
88 moſt of them deſt etoyel by Fe T= the beſt in the city for good rooms = other conve- R 


niencies: 


-_ 


"Tower: 


bunt 


1564 
niencies: it has the beneßt of an open yard, which is 
encloſed with a very high wall ; it is as ancient as the 
reign of Richard I, It belongs to the court of Com- 
mon Pleas; and hither perſons are' committed for con- 
tempt er the courts of zery or Common Pleas, or 
for debt, when by writ of haheas corpus they remove 
thethſelves to it from any otherpriſon. © 

**In Chancery-lane, in this ward, is an office, con- 
fiſting of a houſe and chapel, talled' the Office and 


Chapel of the Rolls, from being the great repoſitory of 


the modern public rolls and 'records of the kingdom, | 


'Fhis building was originally the houſe of an eminent 
ew; but being forfeited to the crown, king Henry III. 
year 1223, converted” it into an hoſpital for the 
reception and accommodation-of Jewiſh and other pro- 
tes,” Edward III. in 1377, granted this hoſpital and 

its chapel to William Buritall, "maſter of the rolls, to 
whoſe ſucceſſorz, in that office, it has belonged ever 
ftce: The manſion-houſe of the maſter of the rolls 
being much decayed, was lately rebujlt in a very magni- 


* 


Recent manner, with hewn ſtone and brick, _ 

The chapel is partly a Gothic ſtructute, and here the 
relle ane kept in prefſes fixed to the fides of the chapel, 
and ornamented with columns and pilaſters of the Tonic 


of the rolls hears cauſes in ne 6 and here 
ice" is performed regularly. e records, 
e too voluminous for this chapel to 
removed to the office of the records in the 
is a certain diftrict' round this office, 
conſiſting” of about two hundred houſes, which is call 
we Liberty of the Rolls, and over which the city has no 
auth being under the government of the maſter of 
the R o 222 1 1 4 N WY 
In this ward is a large building, called Bridewsll, 


| 8 L wh wn by the'name of St. Bridget's, 
. 8. . ell. R was 2 — a . 
and took — the from Fleet-ditch on the caſt, 


* 
5 — 


1 


ce - 


contain 


_— ano 
— 
, 
., 


gave to the city for an 
r 


8 


ns, and for , 


0 


id comvigdiois firufture; conſiſting of two courts, 
— kiving two fronts, one to the eaſt, and another to 
the north, in each of which is 2 handſome gate. Here 


is alſo à chapel, and à hall for the court- room. 
mo of the building, twenty decayed artificers 
Have homes; 


efiiriguiffied by white hats and blue doublets, are pur 
INS glovers,” flax-drefſers,' weavers, &c. and, 


72 5 
11 and ten pounds each towards car- 
f their reſpeQtive trades, The other of 
| v2 priſon, and a'houſe of — — — 
orderly ſervants,” Vagrants, and ſtrumpets, are m 
2 dil - — ke ans: DE All 
the affairs *of this hoſpital are man governors, 
who are above — in number, belides the lord 
mayor arid eourt of aldermen. The governors of this 


= 


hi Fit Aa kewif — chem hoſpital, 
becauſe theſe two, hoſpitals are hut one corporation; be- 


the ſame preſident, | 
zothecary. This" Rol 


. Tyrreon; and 
New Bridewtl!' is St. Bride's Church, which was 
Gown th 2666, but rebuilt in 1680. It is a ſtately 
fe, dot hubfred and eleven feet long, fifty-ſeven 
ad, a Wet one high; with/a moſt beautiful ſpire, 


two Bandes ant thitty-Four feet in heighth, and a ring 


nd le than twelve bells in its tower. 


of | tre 
*By an act of phrliament paſſed in 17 56, the magiſtrates | moner, and ſome , meet twice a week to 
. of flea y of 2 — have been Gece to erect a inſpect the ent of the houſe, diſcharge ſuch per- 
mile Bridge acroly the river Thames, from'Black Friars, I ſons as are Cured, and admit others. 1. 
e eee YH 2435 1 21209 $1 D501 TE enen en 2 TW | 
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bd non oe orders. In this chapel is a bench, where | pl 
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in this ward, to the oppoſite ſhore in the county of 
Surry : they are alſo authoriſed to fill up the channel of 
Fleet Ditch, and to purchaſe and remove ſuch buildings, 
the renjoval of which ſhall be thought proper for form- 
ing and widening ſtreets and avenues. 3 

This bridge is to have a free paſl: 


| | ze through the 
arches, of ſeven hundred and fifty. * leaſt, within 
the banks of the river; a ſufficient number of glaſs 
lamps are to be fixed up on proper parts of it, to burn 
from ſun-ſetting to ſun-riſing, and a number of watch- 
men ſtationed upon it, for the ſecurity of paſſengers, 
It is to be built according to a plan invented by Mr. 
Robert Mylne; and the 25 ſtone of it was laid the 
thirtieth day of October 1760. Toward erecting and 
ſupporting this bridge, the iſtrates of the city of 
London are to receive certain tolls from it, when finiſh- 
ed; and upon the credit of theſe tolls, they are directed 
to raiſe any ſum of money, not exceeding thirty thou. 
ſand pounds, in one year, till they have raiſed one hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand, pounds in the whole, which 
they are not to exceed. | n 
Wet Smithfield, in this ward, is an area containing 
three' acres of 7 called in ancient records Smith- 
field Pond, or Horſe Pool, it being formerly a watering- 
ace for horſes ; but the pond being filled up, it became 
a green level field, faid originally to have been called 
Smoothfield, of which Smithfield is a corruption. It 
was anciently the common place of execution, and at 
| the- ſouth-weſt corner there was a gallows, called the 
Elms, from'a number of elm: trees that then grew in the 
neighbourhood : it was alſo the place for public jouſts, 
tournaments, and triumphs, and has been 12 for 
cattle above five hundred years : it was paved at the re- 
queſt of king James I. and the market heid on Mondays 
and Fridays, for black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, is now 
fo much increaſed, that it is the greateſt-in Europe. 
On the ſouth fide. of Smithfield, in this ward, and 
contiguous to Chriſt's Hoſpital, is St, Bartholoniew's 
Hoſpital. It was firſt founded in the ſecond year of 
king Henry I. by Rahere, the king's jeſter, as an infir- 
mary for the priory of St. Bartho omew. the Great, 
which then ftood near this ſpot ; but upon the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, king Henry VIII. refounded it, 
and endowed it with five hundred merks a year, on con- 
dition that the citizens ſhould pay the fame annuity for 
the relief of one hundred lame and infirm patients; 
which was readily accepted, and the managers of the 
foundation were incorporated by the name of The 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, 
© vetnors of the hoſpital for the poor, called Little St. 
© Bartholomew's, near Weſt Smithfield.” ©. | 
This charity afterwards received ſuch large benefac-. 
tions, that it now takes in the diſtreſſed of all: countries. 
In 1 Jon: a, beautiful frontiſpiece was erected towards 
Smithfield, adorned with pilaſters, entablature, and a 
—— of the Ionic order, with a ſtatue of king 
enry VIII. ſtanding in à niche in full proportion, and 
thoſe of two cripples on the top of the pediment over the 
ſtatue. In 1729, a plan was formed for rebuilding the 
reſt of this hoſpital, and a magulficent edifice was erected 
by ſubſcription, which was eſigned to be only one of 
four detached piles of buildings to be afterwards raiſed, 
about a court or area two, hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and fixty feet in breadth. The original deſign 
is now entirely completed, and forms an Meant and 
ſuperb building,” © Fel | 
The governors' of this charity are about three hun- 
dred ; and the officers and ſervants are, a preſident, a 


1 treaſurer, two phyſicians, five ſurgeons, an apothecary, 


a clerk, a matron, a „ four beadles, a cook, and 
her ſervant, - fiſters, twelve nurſes, and twenty 
watchwomen. oſe who have the immediate care of 
the hoſpital are the preſident, the treaſurer, the auditors 
of the accounts, viewers of the revenues, overſeers of 
the goods and utenſils of the hoſpital, and the almoners 
or purveyors, who buy in the provifions and other ne- 

ries. L. Vun conſiſting of the treaſurer, al- 

'of the ge 
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For the reception of ſuch perſons in the venereal diſ- 
Eaſe, as might prove offenſive to the reſt, there are two 
infirmaries belonging to this hoſpital, called the Lock} for coals. 


nuiſance than before; and this year the / magiſtrates of time; 


adorned with pilaſters, James corriogs, and ſeulp- 
ture, particularly with the figures: of two lunatics over 
5 te, which are well execute. 


is five: hundred and forty feet. in length, 


_ ' 
two principal corn-markets ate at Beat Key and Queens 
Hithe ;,and at Billingſgate there is alſa,a great market 
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The trade of this.vaſt and;opulent city is almoſt co 
eval wich its foundation. Tacitus, in che finity-third 


its great commerce, and the auniber of ita mèrellants; 
d Bede, in 604, teſtifies, that this metropolis had been 
long famous for being the mart. of man nations; that 
traded hither by n „„ 
| It appears from an eſtimate, that ofle-foirgh-of the 
foreign trade of the. nation is cartied on at, London; 
and it has been ſaid, that the port of London pays two 
thirds of the cuſtoms of all England;; but the vaſſ com- 
merce and wealth of London will perhaps beſt appear 
from a view of the incorporated. ſocieties or companies, 
as well of tradeſmen as of metchants, in this city, and 
of the ſhipping that belongs to its port. 
The companies of the city of London, or the ſeveral 
incorporations or its eĩtizens, in their reſpectide arts and 
myſteries, are in number ninety one, beſides feveral 
other companies or incorporated ſocietieg of merehants. 


hall for tranſacting the buſineſs 
which conſiſts of a maſtet, or prime warden, a curt of 
aſſiſtants, and livery. Every youth that ſerves àn ap- 
prenticeſhip of ſeven years to a Seedah cf the: city, 
re to his freedom at the expiration of that 
hall, as a citizen, but in the books. of the company to 
which his maſter belonged, as free of that particular 
corporation; and he becomes liable to pay a müll ſum 
quarterly for its uſe: he is then a Feoman of the com- 


* * 


is choſen by the corporation a member of their body 


dreſs, a long black gowngfacetl; wich fur z this is 


man. From tha livery ate choſen tlie maſter, wardens, 
and court of .affiſtants ;- alſo the clerk, beadle; and other 
| officers, The ſums of mon yearly. diſtribatsd in cha- 
| rity, by only twenty-three of the ninety- ane, amount 
to twenty- three thouſand, fix Hakdred ad ff afive 


tion of the citizens, fot the reception of ſuch lunatics as pounds, and the number of the liverymeri belopging to 


eat | all the companies are} reehatied at eight tho two 


hundred and ſeventee. 
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are taken care of and maintained without any charge to | f Of theſe companies there are twelve 'whic are ſupe- 

their friends, except bedding. The whole ſtructure, on | rior to the reſt, both in antäquity and wealthy; and of 
the inſide, is divided into co ſtories, through each of | one, of theſe twelve, the lard; mayors haveigeerally 
which runs a long gallery from one end of the houſe to] made themſelves. fret at their. election, if they wer not 


ſo before. Theſe twelve companies? are: the Meters, 


north the windaws, that give light to the galleries, | the Grocers, the Drapers, the Fiſn-mongers, fue Gold- 


building was prepared for; them on the north fide of 
Moorfields, over againſt Bethlehem boſpital: this is 
called St. Luke's Hoſpital, and is ſupported by private 
ſubſcription. It is under the immediate [inſpection and 


ſmiths, the Skinners, the Metchant Taylors; che Ha- 


and Clotch- workers. ug ge 
I. The Mercers company was incorpbrated by letters 


charitable uſes about t Püree, 9 — oor Neri 
is goyerned by a prime, three other wardens; and forty 
aſiſtants; oh two hundred: and thirty-two liver a 
each of which pays à fine only of twe powidythirteen 
ſhillings and four - pence upon his admiſſiori ihto the 
liyery. Their hall is in Cheapſidl e. 
II. The Grocers company was aricierity caffe Pep- 
perers y Mer elfining the nme e Gesten, id weg wer- 
porated under that denominatibn, by the letters parent of 
Edward III. which were: confirmed/by' Henry VI. in 
14290. Theſe grants were coi 4 n charter 
of les L im rege with anvaddi L 'of 


| power 
of | ſearching and inſpecting the goods und weights 6 4 
Ng 8 een n 2 2 | N ; 
Beſides the two markets; 2 4— — 


7 ſuburbs af London and three 
miles round. This corporation conſiſts ct u prime and 


field, fon gattle and ay, and at | enhall for-buttchers f three other wardefis,' fiftyitws aſfiſtünteg am we hun- 


this city the following other: marheta, whiob are al very 
— — — 


princi for 
pm joally 


fleſh, thoyghnwith' ſeparate divifions for; 


buttery eggs, poultt . hr b anch fruit f. Billingſgat 
and Fe frees TH whos fo fiſh only3s and the 


Three Crapes market, for apples, and aher fruit; he Henry VI in 


— = 
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dred and twenty-ſeven liverymen, hſe fl ne up ad- 
— eatr pats! each. — ok Ball is in Gro 
 eers-alloy, 
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* of the Ehriſtian æra, repreſents it as celebrated for 


patent, granted by king Richatd II. in 1393: it pays in 


— 


Of theſe ninety-one companies, „ COURT" FF 
mine COrparation, 


his name is then inrolled, not only unt Guild 


pany; and if he becomes; oenſiderable in hufineſs, he 
and on public occaſions it diſtinguiſned by Tec — : 
S's 


livery of the company, and o is hence called 4 Livery- 


berdaſhers, the Salters, the Iron · mongers, the Vintners, | 


lber wates, not only in 
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„dene, brethren and ſiſters of the guild or fraternity of 
© the bleſſed er oe Virgin, of the myſtery of Drapers 
© of the city of. London.“ This company is governed 
| by a maſter, four wardens, and thirty aſſiſtants; and 
number of members upon the livery are one hundred 

and forty, each of which, when admitted, pays a fine of 
e pounds. Their hall is in Throgmorton- 
ſtreet; and they pay to charitable uſ& about four thou- 

ſand ds a y + oaths | | 


IV. The Fiſh-mongers, as well as the 'other vic- 
tuallers of this city, were anciently under, the immediate 
direction of the lord mayor and court of aldermen, and 
conſiſted of two communities, the ſalt fiſh and ſtock- 
fiſhmongers. © The falt-fiſlhmongers were incorporated 
Henry VT. in 1433, and the ftock-fiſhmongers by 
enry VIII. in 1509 ; but this diviſion proving hurtful 
to the profeſſion in general, they united, and were in- 
corporated by letters patent of the twenty-eighth of 
rw VIII. in 1536, by the name and title of the 
ens and Commonalty of the myſtery of fiſhmongers 

of the city of Lqndon. This corporation conſiſts of a 
ime and five other wardens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, 
and one hundred and forty liverymen, who, when ad- 
mitted, pay each a fine of thirteen pounds fix ſhillings 
and eight-pence. Their hall is in Thames-ſtreet, and 
they pay to charitable uſes about eight hundred pounds 
V. The company of Goldſmiths appears to be of great 
antiquity ; for in 1180, the twenty-fixth of Henry II. 
it was, among other guilds, amerced for ſetting up 
without the King's ſpecial licence. King Edward III. 
conſideration of the ſum of ten merks, incorporated 

his company in 1327, with a privilege of purchaſing in 
mortmain an eſtate of twenty pounds per annum. This 
nt was confirmed by Richard II. in 1394 ; and Ed- 

z dTV. in 1462, inveſted the corporation with a pri- 
Mullege of inſpeCting, trying, and he all gold and 

| is City, but in all other parts 

of the kingdom, with a power to puniſh all offenders 
concerned in working adulterated gold or ſilver, and a 
privilege. of making bye-laws for their better goyern- 
ment. This company is governed by a prime, three 
other wardens, and ninety-eight aſſiſtants, with one 
' Hundred and ninety-eight liverymen, each of which 
ys twenty pounds for admiſſion, Their hall is in 
'ofter Lane; and they have a very great eſtate, out of 
- which is annually paid to charitable uſes above one 
thouſand pounds. _ «i 
VI. The company of Skinners was incorporated, by 
letters patent of the firſt of Edward III. in 1327, by the 
name of * The maſter and warden of the guild or fra- 
© ternity of the body of Chrift, of the ſkinners of Lon- 
© don.“ This company conſiſts of a maſter, four war- 
ens, ſixty afftants, and one hundred and thirty-ſeven 
liverymen, who Pa each, upon being admitted, a fine 
of fifteen pounds. Their hall is on Dowgate-Hill ; 


And they have a very large eſtate, out of which they pay 
bee e abcut ſeven hundred pounds. 
Merchant Taylors was anciently 


3 


d pounds à year, 4 | 
II. The, company of Haberdaſners was incorpo- 
rated by leriers patent of the twenty-fixth of Henry VI. 
10 1407, by the file of the EY. if St. Catharine 
e gig, of the haberdaſhers of — of London. 
2 corporation is governed: by a. maſter, four war- 
ens, nin -three, iſtants, and three hundred and 
forty-two liverymen, who, upon their admiſtion; pay 


f| turers. They were firſt incorporated by king 


r 
d fine of twenty -five pounds, Their hall is in 


aiden Lane ; and they have a large eſtate, out of which 
they pay to charitable uſes about three thouſand five 
hundred pounds a year. | | | e 

IX. The company of Salters appears to be of confi, 
derable antiquity, by a grant of a livery from Richard II. 
in 1394; but the fraternity was firſt incorporated 
Ela abe, in 1558, the firſt year of her reign. Th 
company is governed by a maſter, two wardens, twenty. 
ſeven affiſtants, and one hundred and ninety liverymen, 
whoſe fine, upon admiſſion, is twenty pounds each. 
Their hall is in Swithins Lane; and they have a very 
conſiderable eſtate, out of which they pay to charitable 
uſes about five hundred pounds per annum. | 

X. The Iron-mongers.company was incorporated ini 
1464, the third of Edward IV. and is governed by a 
maſter, two wardens, and eighty-four liverymen, who 
are all aſſiſtants, and pay each, upon admiſſion, a fine 
of fifteen pounds. Their hall is in Fenchurch-ftreet ; 
and they have a large eſtate, out of which is paid to 
charitable uſes about one thouſand eight hundred pounds 
a. year. Mr. Betton, a Turkey merchant, in 1724, 
left twenty-ſix thouſand pounds to this company in truſt, 
to employ one moiety of the profits for ever in the ran- 
ſom ot Britiſh captives from | Barbary, and the other 
moiety in relieving the poor of the company, and ſup- 
porting the charity-ſchools in the city and liberties. 

XI. The company of Vintners was anciently deno- 
minated Merchant Wine-tunners of Gaſcoyne, and 
conſiſted of two kinds of dealers, the Veneatrii, who 
were the merchants or importers ; and the Tabernarii, 
who were the retailers, and kept either taverns or cel- 
lars. This company was incorporated by letters patent 
the fifteenth of Henry VI. in 1437, = is governed by 
a_ maſter, three wardens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, and 
one hundred and ninety- four liverymen; each of which, 
upon their admiſſion, pays a fine of thirty-one pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings and Mr Their ball is in 
Thames-ſtreet ; and they have a very conſiderable eſtate, 
out of which they pay yearly to charitable uſes about ſix 
hundred. pounds. 

XII. The company of Cloth-workers was firſt incor- 
porated by Edward IV. in 1482, by the name of The 
fraternity of the Aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin 
© Mary, of the ſheermen of London; but it was incor- 
porated a ſecond time by queen Elizabeth, by the name 
of the maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the freemen 
of the art and myſtery of cloth-workers of the city of 
London: Elizabeth's charter was confirmed by CharlesI. 
in 1634. This corporation is governed by a maſter, 
four wardens, thirty-three aſſiſtants, and one hundred 
and fifty-four liverymen; each of whom, upon their 
admiſſion, pays a fine of twenty pounds. Their hall is 
in Mincing Lane; and they have a very large eſtate, 
out of which is annually paid to charitable uſes about 
one thouſand four hundred pounds. 

The principal incorporated ſocieties of the merchants 
of this eity are, the Hamburgh company, the Hudſon's 
Bay company, the Ruſſia company, the Turkey com- 
pany, the Eaſt- India company, the Royal African com- 
pany, the South Sea company; and ſome Inſurance 
companies. | | 
. 1 he Hamburgh company was originally ſtiled the 
merchants of the ſtaple, and afterwards merchant adven- 
t Edward I. 
and by leave of the duke of Brabant, made Antwerp 
their ts e or . mart, for the Low- —— but Ed- 
ward III. removed their ſtaple, firſt to Calais, in his 


N h. territories, 
ngland. Queen 


| NE llowthip, or court of aſſiſtants. 
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furs, ſkins, and other commodities, in exchange for the 
commodities of England. This corporation is governed 
by a governor, 2 e and ſeven aſſiſtants, 
and has a handſome hall In Fenchurch-ſtreet, built of 
bees The Ruſſia company was firſt incorporated by 
queen Mary in 1555, and not only impowered to carry 
on an excluſive trade to all parts of the Ruſſian empire, 
dut to all ſuch countries as they ſhould diſcover in thoſe 
northern parts: their privileges were confirmed by par- 
liament, and enlarged by king James I. in 1614. The 
affairs of the company are managed by a governor, four 
conſuls, and four and twenty aſſiſtants. 

IV. The hoy fag Levant company was firlt incor- 
porated by queen Elizabeth, in 1579; and its privileges 
were augmented and confirmed by king James I. who 
impowered the members to trade to all parts of the Le- 
vant. The affairs of this company are managed by a 
governor, a deputy-governor, and 127 aſſiſtants. 

V. The Eaſt-India company was firſt incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth, in 1601; but Oliver Cromwell, in 
the beginning of his uſurpation, laid open the trade, 
upon a ſuppolition, that it would be of advantage to the 
nation; but in 1657, the ſeparate trade having proved 
fatal to the undertakers, they were, for the good of the 
whole, united to the company by the legiſlature. In 
the year 1698, a new Eaſt-India company was eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament, by virtue of which the old com- 
pany was to have been diſſolved after the expiration of a 
certain term ; but by the good offices of friends to both, 
and for their mutual intereſts, the two companies were 
joined in 1702, and have ever ſince been ſtiled the united 
company of merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. 
They have a governor, a deputy-governor, and twenty- 
four directors, choſen annually. They have a houſe in 
Leadenhall-ſtreet, which was rebuilt in 1726, and is a 
ſpacious, handſome, and very convenient ſtructure. 

VI. The Royal African company was firſt incorpo- 
rated in 1588, by queen Elizabeth, for trading to the 
African coaſt. It was incorporated a ſecond time by 
king Charles II. with an excluſive power to trade 
along the coaſt of Africa, from the port of Sallee, in 
South Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope, durin 
one thouſand years. Upon this, the company ereted 
and ſettled ſeveral forts and factories; but the trade be- 
ing laid open by parliament in 1697, the company was 
diſabled from ſupporting them. For this reaſon it was 
enacted, that all private traders to Africa ſhould pay the 
company ten pounds per cent. for that purpoſe ; but the 
ſum produced was fo deficient, that in 1730 the parlia- 
ment found it neceſſary to grant one hundred thouſand 
pounds for keeping up the fortreſſes, which ſum has ever 
ſince been occaſionally continued by parliamentary grants. 
The affairs of this company are managed by a governor, 
a ſub-governor, a deputy, and thirty-ſix directors. 

VII. The South Sea company was incorporated by 
act of parliament in the year 1710, the ninth of queen 
Anne, in conſideration of its paying off . nine 
millions, one hundred and ſeventy- ſeven thouſand, nine 
hundred and ſixty- ſeven pounds, fifteen ſhillings and 
four-pence, due from the government, and not provided 
for by parliament. It was intended for carrying on a 
trade to the South- ſea, and for the encouragement of 
the fiſhery ; and by another act the following year, after 
tie diſcharge of the debt due to the company from the 
government, it was made perpetual. In the year 1714. 
che capital of the company, upon lending the goyernment 
an additional ſum. of eight hundred and twenty-two 
thouſand and thirty-two pounds, four ſhillings and 
eight-pence, was enlarged by act of parliament; to ten 
millions, for which the members received intereſt at ſix 
per cent. In the year 1720, an act of parliament paſſed 
to enable the company to increaſe their capital, by re- 
deeming ſeveral of the public debts, and to raiſe money 
for the diſcharge of ſundry, national incumbranices,,. B 
the ſeveral arts uſed. on this occaſion, the capital iock 
of the company was increaſed, by ſubſcriptions, to thirty- 
three million, five hundred and forty-three thouſand, 
two hundred and ſixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings and 
three-pence, The company has a governor, ſub-go- 


vernot, and thirty directors; and the houſe, which is 
the beſt of the kind in London, is a ſpacious building, 
of ſtone and brick, and ſtands between Threadneedle- 
ſtreet and Broad-ſtreet. . 

| | There are two incorporated companies which inſure 
ſhips at ſea, both eſtabliſhed in the reign of king George]. 
one is called the Royal Exchange inſurance company, 
whole office is kept in a part of that building; and the 
other is the London Inſurance company, whole office js 
kept in. Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange. 

for inſuring houſes, and goods from fire; theſe offices 
keep a number of ſervants in conſtant pay, to aſſiſt in 


are diſtinguiſhed by filver badges, with the arms of the 
offices to which they — and that water may never 


coafters, ſix thouſand eight hundred and thirty-ſeven ; 
and in the whole, eight. thouſand right hundred and 
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bank, another from. Millbank to the weſt, end. pf . 4 park 
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The city of Weſtmi ſter, by ati, act of, paili: mebt 
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paſled in the twentyrſeventh year of queen, Elizabeth, is 


| realm and is choſen for, life py the dean and 


a collegiate church in this city, dedicated. to St. Peter, 
and called the abbęey church z an under $<yard,, who 
likewiſe holds his office for life, is hominated hy the 
high Reward, and confrmed-by the dean; and an high 


balliff, whoſe office. if ,alſo for life, named jhy the dggn 
 and;chapter,-and opere ae the. high, Reward, Be- 
ſides theſe officers, here are ſixteen burgeſſes and 15 
many aſſiſtants, and n e by; the 
burgeſſes at the court-lects, hich, as beld; by. the. high 
ſteward: ox his depu „Out- af the 1X burgelles. two 
| Chief hurgeſſes axe choſen, one for, eac ee 
into which, Weltmipſter,1$:diyided. The high ſteward, 
of his deputy, preſides. s chairman at the quarter. ſeſſions 


of this city and its liberties: The high bailiff is a * 
on 


There are alſo ſeveral offices eſtabliſhed in this city 


quenching fires; theſe ſervants are called fire- men, and 
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Age 


4 
' 
7 
1 
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nent him. Other inferior officers are, a town-clerk, an 


© minſter, St. 


London, and archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
In queen Elizabeth's time, Weſtminſter had but four 
REI St. Margaret's, St. Martin's in the 


_ * {mmuniitics* rdained, that all its lands and poſſeſſions 
. © ſhould . be"ſubje&t 
Was conftituted the place for the inauguration of the 


bis ſucceſſors, mould ſeize any of his goods, lands or 
-poſſtions, under pain of everlaſting damnation, and | 


SOSonfeſſor, and from this charter, Weſtminſter-abbey 
pbdecane an afylum for traitors, murderers, robbers, and 
- 7 "the moſt abandoned miſcreants, ho lived there in open 


se denructon by the Danes, the gra 
ter 


3 i e n 


tived mn London, than he repaired to this church, and 
_._- offered a fumpt 
de ulſo 


rich altat<cloth,” and two caſkets of gold; and the 
2 nnn 0% ire 5 40 ? 
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ſon always ſuppeſed to be converſant in the law; he has 
the power of a ſheriff,” ſummons jurics, preſides over all 
the bailiffs of this city and liberties, ſuperintends elec- 
"tions for members' of parliament, and fits next the under 
ſteward in court, where he receives all the fines and 
© forfeitures to his own uſe : the two chief bees ſit 


- aFerour, and a crier. | 4: 
© The dean and chapter are inveſted with an eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil juriſdiftion within the liberties of Weſt- 
in's le Grand, near Cheapſide, in the 
"city of London, and ſome towns in Eſſex, which are 
"exempted both from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 


ields, the Savoy church, and St. Clement's Danes; 

but now, beſides the two pariſh-churches of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John, the original diſttiẽt of the city, it 
: has ſeven churches, St. Clement's Danes, St. Paul's, 
- Covent-Garden, St. Mary's le Strand, St. Martin's in 
the Fields, St. Anne's, St. James's, and St. George's, 
Hannover- ſquare. a 2 
Fbe moſt remarkable ſtructure in Weſtminſter is the 
© abbey=church of St. Peter, built by Sebert, king of the 
« Faft Saxons, in the year 616, on the foundations of the 
© temple: of Apollo. It was conſecrated by Melitus, bi- 
- ſhop of London, and dedicated to St. Peter. | 

This church and its monaſtery were afterwards re- 
- pared and enlarged by Offa, king of Mercia; but being 
* deftroyed by the Pagan Danes, they were rebuilt by king 
Edgar, who endowed _— with lands 1 and 
in the year nted them many ample privileges. 
* The cha monaſtery — again ſuffered by 
the ravages of the Danes, were again rebuilt by Edward 


7 the Confeſſor, who ERS down the old church, and | 


erected a moſt magnificent one, for that age, in its room, 
in the form of à croſs, which afterwards: became a pat- 
tern for that kind of building The work being finiſhed 
in the Fear 1065, he cauſed it to be conſecrated with 
the greateſf pomp and ſoſemnity, and by ſeveral charters 
not only*confirmed all its ancient rights and privileges, 
but end wed it with many rich manors, and additional 


ck to none but its own juriſdiction, and 
the convent be free from the authority of the biſhop of 
London; and the church, by a bull of pope Nicholas I. 
kings of England. In ſhort, he gave it a charter of 
aber, 'in' which he declares, that any perſon what- 
ſoever, ſet his crimes be ever ſo great, who takes ſanc- 
| wor in that holy place, ſhall be affured of life, liberty, 


and limbs, and chat none of his miniſters, nor thoſe of 


"that whoever" preſumed to act contrary to this grant, 
"Should loſe his name, worſhip, dignity, and phwer, 
und Wich the traitor Judas, be in the everlaſting fre of 
bell: This was the pious language of St Edward the 


© defiance of the laws. 


- recites the ridiculous ſtory of its conſecration by St. Peter, 
nts and privileges 

, and thoſe beſtowed by himſelf, 
e thither” from all parts, ſo that in a ſhort 
time there was not ſufficient room in the abbey church 
for the accommodation of the numerous inhabitants, 
without incommoding the monks; he therefore cauſed a 
, = to be erected on the north fide of the monaſtery, 
"for the uſe of the inhabitants, and dedicated it to St. 


. 
* i 


of hui Pr 


tis late friend king Edward, no ſooner ar- 


pall, as 4 3 for his tomb: 
gave fifty marks of ſilver, together with a very 


N 


Thie and king Edward's other charters, in which he | 


tiful 8282 whic 


nnen 


Chriſtmas following, was ſolemnly, crowned there, his 
being the firſt coronation performed in that place. 5 
Ihe next prince who improved this great work, Wag 
Henry III. who in the year 1200 began to erect a ney 
chapel to the bleffed Virgin; but about twenty years 
after, finding the walls and ſteeple of the old firucture 
much decayed, he pulled them all down, with à defion 
to enlarge, and rebuild them in a more regular in, 
but he did notlive to accompliſh this grear work, which 
was hot completed till 1285, about fourteen years after 
his deceaſe, And this is the date of the building as it 
now ſtands.  _ / Fry 

About the year 1502, king Henry VII. began that 
magnificent ſtructure, which is now generally called by 
his name; for this purpoſe, he pulled down the chapel 
of Henry III. already mentioned, and an adjoining houſe 
called the White Roſe Tavern, This chapel, like the 
former, he dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, and deſignine 
it for a burial-place for himſelf and his poſterity, he care. 
fully ordered in his will, that none but thoſe of royal 
blood ſhould be permitted to lie there. 

At length, on the general ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes, the abbey was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. by 
William Benſon, the abbot, and feventeen of the monks, 
in the year 1 8595 when its revenues amounted to three 
thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy ſeven pounds, ſix 
ſhillings and four- pence three farthings per annum, a 
ſum at leaſt equal to twenty thouſand pounds a year at 
preſent. Beſides its furniture, which was of ineſtimable 
value, it had, in different parts of the kingdom, no leſs 
than two hundred and ſixteen manors, ſeventeen hamlets, 
and ninety- ſeven towns and villages. And though the 
abbey was only the ſecond in rank, yet in all other re- 
ſpects it was the chief in the kingdom; and its abbot; 
daving epiſcopal juriſdiction, had a ſeat in the Houſe of 

rds. b 


The abbey thus diſſolved, that prince erected firſt 
into a college of ſecular canons, under the government 
of a dean, an honour which he choſe to confer on the 
laſt abbot; This eſtabliſhment, however, was of no 
long duration; for two years after, he converted it into 


a biſhoprick, which was diffolved, nine years after, by 


Edward VI. who reſtored. the government by a dean, 
which continued till Mary's acceſſion to the crown; 
when ſhe, in 1557, reſtored it to its ancient conyentual 
ſtate ; but queen Elizabeth again ejected the monks, 
and in 1560, erected Weſtminſter Abbey into a college, 
under the government of a dean, and twelve ſecular ca- 
nons or prebendaries, a ſchoolmaſter, uſher, and forty 
ſcholars, denominated the Queen's, to be educate: in 
the liberal ſciences preparatory to the univerſity, and to 
have all the — of life, except cloathing, of 
which they were to have only a gown every year. To 
this foundation alſo belong choriſters, finging-men, an 


1 twelve alms- men, &c. 


Tbe abbey- church, which was ſtripped of many of 
its decorations by Henry VIII. and was much damaged, 
both within and without, during the unhappy civil com- 
motions that defaced the ancient beauty of moſt of the 
religious houſes im this kingdom, has continued from the 
death of Henry VII. almoſt to the preſent time, without 
any other confiderable repairs, and was gradually falling 
to ruin, when the parliament interpoſed, and ordered a 
thorough! reparation at the national expence. _ 

This venerable fabric has been accordingly new coated 
on the outſide, except that part called Henry VIIes 


Chapel, which is indeed a” ſeparate building: and the 


welt end has been adorned with tuo new ſtately towers 
that have been lately rebuilt, in ſuch a manner as to be 
thought equal, in point of workmanſhip, to any part of 
the ancient building: but though ſuch pains have been 
taken in the coating, to preſerve the ancient Gothic 
grandeur, that this church, in its diſtant proſpect, has 
all che venerable majeſty of its former ſtate, yet the beau- 
it was once adorned, is irre- 
trievably' loſt; the buttreſſes, once capped with turrets, 
are now made in plain pyramidical forms, and top 

with free ſtone ; and the ſtatues of our ancient kings, 
that formerly ſtood in niches, near the tops of thoſe 
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buttrefſes, are, for the moſt part, removed, and their 
LW en s broken 
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| ts lodged in the roof of Henry VII.“s 
— Three of — ſtatues are ſtill ſtanding next 
the towers on the north ſide, and indeed that is the only 
ſide where you can take a view of the abbey, the other 
ſide being fo incumbered with buildings, that even its 
ſituation cannot be diſtinguiſhed. ; 024 
What, next to the new towers, principally engages 
the attention on the outſide, is the Gothic portico 
which leads into the north croſs, which 2 ſome has 
been ſtiled the Beautiful, or Solomon's Gate. This 
bly built by Richard II. as his arms, carved in 

was probably ewe 
ſtone, were formerly over the gate. It has been latel 
beautified, and over it is a new window, admirably well 
executed, Beſides theſe, there is little in the outward 
appearance capable of engaging the attention, and its 
| principal beauties are-to be foun within, > 

The author of the work entitled Engliſh Architecture, 
ſeems to prefer the Gothic to the Grecian architecture, 
as moſt ſuited to the purpoſes of devotion, and gives 
this edifice as an inſtance. © There is in it (ſays he) 
1 4 majeſty and grandeur, a ſedate, and, if we may fo 
te ſpeak, religious dignity, which immediately ftrikes 
the imagination, and never failed to impreſs on the 
« moſt inſenſible obſerver that holy awe which ſhould 
4 attend; and which always diſpoſes the mind to de- 
e votion.“ But this holy awe, thus mechanically in- 
| Cited, would be as friendly to Paganiſm as to Chriſti- 
anity and indeed, this awe is ſo far from being holy, 
that it is a thing intirely diſtin from rational piety and 
devotion, and may be felt without any inclination to 
Enter the choir. * 
Indeed the multiplicity of puerile ornaments profuſely 
laviſhed, the ſtrong and beautiful perſpective, and that 
romantic air of grandeur fo viſible in this ſtructure, 
and above all, the height of the middle iſle at our firſt 
entrance, fill the eye, ftrike us in a very forcible man- 
ner, and at once raiſe our admiration and aſtoniſhment. 
To which let it be added, that the ranges of venerable 
monuments on each hand, fome of them moſt magnifi- 
cent, have a natural tendency to ſtrike the mind with 
an uncommon degree of ſolemnity, and to raiſe the moſt 
Ferious reflections, b | 

The extent of the building is conſiderable ; for 
it is three hundred and fixty feet within the walls, at 
the nave it is ſeventy- two broad, and at the croſs 
one hundred and ninety- five. The Gothic arches and 
ſide -iſles are ſupported by forty-eight pillars of grey 
marble, each compoſed of ctuſters of very flender ones, 
and covered with ornaments. The moment you enter 
the weſt door, the whole body of the church opens itſelf 
-at once to your view, the pillars dividing the nave from 
the fide-iſles, being ſo formed as not to obſtruct the ſide 
openings; nor is your fight terminated to the eaft, but 

the fine painted window over Edward the Confeſſor's 
chapel, which anciently, when the altar was low, and 
adorned with the beautiful ſhrine of that pretended ſaint, 
-muſt have afforded one of the fineſt proſpects that can 
'be imagined, 
The pillars are terminated to the eaſt by a ſweep, in- 
cloſing the chapel of Edward the Confeſſor in a kind of 
ſemicircle. And it is worthy of obſervation, that as far 
as the gates of rhe choir, the pillars are filletted with 
braſs, but all beyond with ſtone, © Anſwering to the 
middle range of pillars, there are others in wall, 
which, as they riſe, ſpring into ſemi-arches, and are 
every where met in acute angles by their oppoſites; 
and meeting in the roof, are adorned with a variety of 
carvings, - On the arches of the pillars are galleries of 
double columns, fifteen feet wide, covering the ſide- 
Iſles, and enlightened by a middle range of windows, 
over which there is an upper range of larger windows, 
and by theſe, together with the four capital windows, 
facing the north, eaſt, ſouth and weft, the whole fabric 
is ſo admirably enlightened, that in the day you are 
never dazzled with its brightnefs, nor incommoded by 
Its being too dark. But before we leave theſe capital 
windows, which are all finely painted, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that in the great weſt window is a curious 
painting of Edward III. to the left of which, in a ſmaller 
window, is a painting of one of our kings, ſuppoſed to 
vas a 16 ; 
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be Richard II. but the colours being of a water blue, 
the features of the face cannot be diſtinguiſhed. On 
the other ſide the great window, is a lively repreſentation 
of Edward the Confeſſor in his robes, and under his feet 
are painted his arms. At the bottom of the walls, be- 
tween the pillars, are ſhallow niches, arched- about 
eight or ten feet high, on which the arms of the original 
benefactors are depicted, and over them are their titles, 
&c. but theſe are almoſt all concealed by the monu- 
ments of the dead placed before them, many of which 
are extremely noble, and which we ſhall particularly 
examine, after having gone through the ſeveral parts of 
the edifice, : , 

After viewing the open part of the church, the next 
thing to be ſeen is the choir, which can only be done 
during the times of divine ſervice. The grand entrance 
into it is by a. pair of fine iron gates, on each ſide of 
which is a very magnificent tomb, The floor is paved 
with the fineſt black and white marble. The ancient 
ſtalls are covered with Gothic acute arches, ſupported b 
ſmall iron pillars, and are painted purple; but what is 
moſt worthy of obſervation, is an ancient portrait, near 


in a green veſt flowered with gold, with gold ſhoes 
powdered with pearls. This piece is fix feet eleven 
inches in length, and three feet ſeven inches in breadth ; 
but the lower part is much defaced, 

The nex thing worthy of obſeryation is the fine altar, 
encloſed with a curious baluſtrade, within which is a 
pavement of moſaic work, laid at the expence of Abbot 
Ware, in the year 1272, and is ſaid to be one of the 
moſt beautiful of its kind in the world ; the ſtones of 
which it is compoſed are porphyry, jaſper, lydian and 
ſerpentine. The altar is a beautiful piece of marble, 
removed from Whitehall, and preſented to this church 
by order of her majeſty queen Anne. On each fide of 
the altar are doors, opening into St. Edward's chapel. 


abbey, we proceed to ſurvey the mo 
rate this ancient pile, and preach in the moſt emphatic, 
tho* ſilent language, the great doctrine of mortality, 
and demonſtrate to the eye of the ſpectator, that neither 
riches, honours, learning, or genius can avert the 
ſtroke of death, or preſerve the human frame from re- 
turning to the duſt, whence it was taken. But as it 
would carry us too far to mention all the monuments 
in this famous ſtrufture, we ſhall only deſcribe thoſe 
which more particularly merit attention. 
In the open part of the Abbey near the pulpit is a 


that learned grammarian Dr. Buſby, maſter of 
minſter ſchool ; who is repreſented in his gown, look- 
ing earneſtly at the inſtription, holding in his right- 
hand a pen, and in his left a book open. Upon the 
pedeſtal underneath are a variety of books, and at the 
top his family-arms, The inſciption. is a very .elegant 
one, and intimates, that whatever fame the hoc of a 
Weſtminſter boaſts and whatever advantages mankind 
may reap from thence in future times, they are all prin- 
cipally owing to the wiſe inſtitutions of this gentleman, 
who was born at Lutton in Lincolnſhire, on the 22d of 
September 1606, and after being preferred to the maſ- 
terſhip of Weſtminſter ſchool, he was elected prebendary 
of Weſtminſter, and treaſurer of Wells. He died on 


e next monument is that erected to the memory of 
Robert South, D. D. who is repreſented in a recumbent 
poſture, in his canonical habit, with his arm reſting on 
a cuſhion; and his right-hand on a death's head. In 
his left hand he holds a book, with his finger | 
the leaves, as if juſt cloſed from reading, and over his 
head is a group of cherubs, iſſuing from a mantling. 
This monument is however very badly executed, and 
the ſtatue itſelf clumſy and unmeaning. It bas a long 
Latin inſcription, ſhewing that this celebrated divine 
was ſcholar of Dr. Buſby, and ſtudent at Chriſt Church, 
Oxford ; that, by the patronage of the lord Clarendon, 
he was made prebendary both of Weſtminſter and Chriſt- 


[the gh of April 1695. 


| Chutch, and afterwds rector of Iſlip, where he built the 


» 


parſonage-houſe, and founded a ſchool for the educa- 
Xx tion 


A 


the pulpit, of Richard II. fitting in a gilt chair, dreſſed . 


Having taken a view of the ſtructure of Weſtminſter _ 
ents that deco- 


very handſome monument erected to the 7 of a 
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tion of poor children. He died on eight of July 1718,] Next this is Mr. Michael Drayton's monument. 
in the eighty- third year of his age. 3 This gentleman was eſteemed an excellent poet, and 


At the corner of the gate leading to the chapel of St. | learned antiquarian. The inſcription and epitaph were 
Benedict, is a plain neat monument to the memory of | formerly in gold letters; but are now almoſt obliterated. 
x Mr. Dryden, adorned with no other ornament than an | and are as follow. 1 
4 elegant buſt of that great poet. It was erected by the | Michael Drayton, Eſq; a memorable poet of his age, 
| late duke of Bukingham, who thought no inſcription | exchanged his laure! for a crown of glory, anno 1631.” 
neceſſary to tranſmit the fame of that admired writer to | Do, pious marble !] let my readers know 
ſterity ; we therefore only ſee. theſe few words, J. What they, and what their children owe 
Dryden, born 1632, died May 1, 1700, and underneath, | To Drayton's name, whoſe ſacred duſt 
John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamſhire, erected this, We recommend unto thy truſt; hd 
monument 1720. | | 5 Protect his mem' ry and preſerve his ſtorßB; 
At a ſmall diſtance is a plain neat monument to the | Remain a laſting monument of his glory; 
memory of Abraham Cowley, on which is placed a | And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim, 
'Aaming urn, begirt with a chaplet of laurel, expreffive | To be the treaſurer of his name: 
emblems of the glory he acquired by the ſpirit of his | His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 
writings. The Latin inſcription and epitaph on the pe- An everlaſting monument to thee, | i 
deſtal have been thus tranſlated. Ben Johnſon's monument is of white marble, and his 
Near this place lies Abraham Cowley, the Pindar, | buſt is executed with great happineſs and ſpirit; it is in. 
orace, and Virgil of 1 pes and the delight, orna- | cloſed with a tablatur ornamented with a few pro 


ment, and admiration of this age.” and elegant decorations, conſiſting of emblematical fi- 
. While, facred bard, far worlds thy works proclaim, gures : and has no other inſcription but the words, Q - 
And you ſurvive in an immortal tame, ; I rate-Ben Johnſon ! This gentleman was the ſon of a cler- 
Here may you bleſs'd in pleating quiet lie, | gyman, and educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, while Mr. 
To guard thy urn may hoary Faith ſtand by; amden was maſter; but after his father's death, his mo- 
And all thy favourite tuneful nine repair ther marrying a bricklayer, he was forced from ſchool, 
To watch thy duſt with a perpetual care. | and being obliged to work for his father, it is ſaid, that, 
Sacred for ever may this place be made, | at the building of Lincoln's Inn he was ſometimes ſeen 
And may no deſperate hand preſume t' invade at work with his trowel in one hand, and Horace in the 
"With touch unhallow'd, this religious room, - other. However, Mr. Camden having an eſteem for 
e Or dare affront thy venerable ba: i him on account of his abilities, recommended him to 
| Unmoved and undifſturb'd. till time ſhall end, Sir Walter Raleigh. He attended that brave man's ſon 


May Cowley's duſt this marble ſhrine defend. in his travels, and upon his return, entered | himſelf at 
+ So wiſhes, and defires that wiſh may be ſacred to poſ- | Cambridge; afterwards he wrote a conſiderable number 
tery, George, duke of e who erected this | of plays; became poet - laureat to king James I. and 
WE: - monument for that incomparable man. He died in the | died on the ſixteenth of Auguſt 1637, aged ſixty-three. 
E . "forty-ninth year of his age, and was carried from Buck- | His tomb was erected by the earl of Eflex, who has in- 
|  ingham-houſe, with honourable pomp, his exequies be- | ſcribed his own name on the ſtone, 
ing attended by perſons of illuſtrious characters of all | Spenſer's tomb is of grey marble, and has ſuffered 
de , and interred Auguſt 13, 1667. greatly by time, It was erected in an age when taſte 
The monument of that ancient poet Geoffery Chau- was in its infancy in England, and yet has ſomething in 
cer, Was once a handſome one in the Gothic ftile ; but | it venerably plain, and not abſurdly ornamental. The 
"is now defaced by time. Chaucer, who is ſtiled the fa- | inſcription: upon it is as follows: 
ther of the Engliſh poets, was the fon of Sir John Chau- | © Here lies (expecting the ſecond coming of our $a- 
cer, a citizen of London, employed by Edward III. in | viour Chriſt Jeſus) the body of Edmund Spenſer, the 
negociations abroad relating to trade, He was ſtudent | prince of poets in his time, whoſe divine ſpirit needs no 
"at Cambridge; but afterwards ſtudied at Merton Col- | other witneſs than the works he left behind him. He 
lege, Oxford; and to perfect himſelf in the knowledge | was born in London in 1510, and died in 1596.” 
of the laws, entered himſelf of the Middle Temple: thus | Above Spenſer's monument is'that of Samuel Butler, 
"accompliſhed, he ſoon became a favourite at court, and | the author of Hudibras. By the Latin inſcription, it 
was employed as ſhield-bearer to the King; was a gen- | appears, that it was erected by John Barber, Eſq; citi- 
tleman of the bedchamber, and by Edward III. was ſent | zen of London, and afterwards lord mayor in 1731, 
ambaſſador abroad. However, in the ſucceeding reign, | that he who was deſtitute of all things when alive, 
he fell into diſgrace, and was committed to the Tower | might not want a monument when dead. Mr. Butler 
for high treaſon, where he wrote his Teſtament of | was born at Shenſham in Worceſterſhire in 1612, and 
Love: but upon the death of Richard II. he became a died at London in 1680. | | 
_ greater favourite at court than ever, from his having A plain and neat monument of white marble in me- 
. Married the great John of Gaunt's wife's ſiſter. He | mory of that divine poet, John Milton, who died in 
b ä was born in 1328, and died in 1400. | 1674. Under a very elegant buſt made by Ryſbrack is 
The plain monument of Mr. John Phillips, has his | this inſcription: © 9 8 fo 
buſt in relief, repreſented as in an arbour, interwoven | In the year of our Lord Chriſt 1737, this buſt of 
with vines, laurel branches, and apple-trees ; and over.| the author of Paradiſe Loft was pl ere by William 
it is this motto, Fonos erit buic quoque pomo, alluding to | Benſon, Eſq; one of the two auditors of the impreſt to 
the high qualities aſcribed to the apple, in his excellent | his majeſty, &c.” | | 
called Cyder. He was author of but few pieces; | The monument of Matthew Prior is adorned with 
but thoſe were N performances, His Blenheim, | great expence. On one ſide of the pedeſtal ſtands the 
Splendid Shilling, and Lyric Ode to lord Bolingbroke . of Thalia, one of the Muſes, with a flute in her 
on Tobacco, have been much admired. He was the ſon | hand; and on the other Hiſtory, with her book ſhut: 
of Dr. Stephen Phillips, archdeacon of Salop, was born between theſe ſtatues is Prior's buſt upon a raiſed altar, 
at Brampton. in Oxfordſhire, on the 3oth: of December | and over, it is a handſome pediment, on the aſcending 
2676, and died. of a conſumption at Hereford, on the | ſides of which are two boys, one with an hour-glaſs in 
'75th-of February. 1708, in the prime of his life. The his hand, run out; the other holding a torch, reverſed. 
3nſcription on his monument contains an account of his On the apex of the pediment is an urn, and on the baſe 
virtues and abilities, and is the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of | of the monument is a long inſcription in Latin, mention- 
his merit, ſince that alone could inſpire his great pa- | ing the public poſts and employments with which he had 
tron Sir Simon Harcourt, Knt. with ſuch a generous | been intruſted ; and above, we are informed, that while 
—— friendſhip for him, as to countenance and encourage | he was writing the hiſtory of his own times, death inter- 
by him in the ampleſt manner when living, and to extend | poſed, and broke both the thread of his diſcourſe and of 
| | His regard for him after his death, by erecting this mo- his life, on the eighteenth of September 1721, in the 


nument to his memory. fifty- ſeventh year of his age. The 


= 


* ” * -- — 
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4 both the deſign and execution are extremely elegant. 
Upon a handſome pedeſtal ſtands his ſtatue. in white 
"marble, dreſſed in the habit of the time in which he lived, 
with one elbow leaning on a pile of books, and his head 
reclined on his hand, in a poſture of meditation. The 
attitude, the dreſs, the ſhape, the genteel air, and fine 
compoſure obſervable in this figure of Shakeſpear, cannot 
be ſufficiently admired ; and the beautiful lines of his 
own compoſition on the ſcroll, are happily choſen: 

\ The cloud-eap'd towers, | 

: The gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, 

The great globe itſelf, 

Yea, all that it inherits, 

Shall diſſolve; a 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 
Immediately over his head, upon a curious piece of 
| dark-coloured marble, is the following inſcription, in 
capital letters, raiſed in gold : | 
GULIELMo SHAKESPEAR, 
ANNO POST MORTEM CXX:V. 
3 " AMOR PUBLICUS POSUIT. __. 
The heads on the pedeſtal, repreſenting Henry V. 
Richard III. and queen Elizabeth, three principal cha- 
raters. in his plays, are likewiſe proper ornaments to 
race his tomb. In ſhort, the taſte that is here ſhewn 
gr honour to thoſe great names under whoſe direction, 
by the public favour, it was fo elegantly conſtructed ; 
theſe were the earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Martin. It was deſigned by Kent, and exe- 
cuted by Scheemakers ; the expence being defrayed by 
the grateful contributions of the public. 

r. Fleetwood, then maſter of Drury lane theatre, 
and Mr. Rich of Covent-garden, gave each a benefit, 
ariſing from one of his own plays, towards it, and the 
dean and chapter made a preſent of the ground. 


The next monument is a very fine one to the memory 
of Nicholas Rowe, Eſq; and his only daughter. On a 
pedeſtal about twenty inches high, which ſtands on an 
altar, is a fine buſt of Mr. Rowe; near it is his lady in 
the deepeſt affliction, and between both, on a pyramid 
behind, is a medalion, with the head of a young lady in 
relief. On the front of the pedeſtal is this inſcription: 
To the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Eſq; who died in 
1718, aged forty-five, and of Charlotte, his only daugh- 
ter, wife. of Henry Fane, Eſq; who inheriting her fa- 
ther's ſpirit, and amiable in her own innocence and 
beauty, died in the twenty-third year of her age, 1739. 
Underneath, upon the front of the altar, are theſe 
lines: | n 
Thy reliques, Rowe ! to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 
And near thy Shakeſpear place thy honour'd buſt, 
Oh ! ſxill'd, next him, to draw the tender tear, 
For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere : _ 
To nohler ſentiments to fire the brave, R 
For never Briton more diſdain'd a flave ! 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 
Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt ! 
And bleſt, that timely from our ſcene remoy'd, 
Thy ſoul enjoys that liberty it lov'd. 
To theſe ſo mourn'd in death, ſo.lov'd in life, 
The childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 
With tears inſcribes this monuinental ſtone, 
That holds their aſhes, and expects her own. 


Near this laſt, is a fine monument erected to the me- 
mory of Mr. John Gay, by the duke and dutcheſs of 
Queenſberry, his great patrons. His buſt is a very good 
one, and. the rf! inſtruments of muſic, ax other 
devices, are blended together in a group, in alluſion to 
the various ſpecies of writings in which he excelled, as 
farce,' ſatire, fable, and palforal. The ſhort epitaph in 


an 


offence, as the ſentiment, at firſt 
means proper for a monument; 

Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhew it: 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it. 


The monument ereftgd to the memory of the immor- 
tal Shakeſpear is worthy of that great dramatic writer, 


I And give to grandeur all the grace of caſe. 


the front was written by himſelf, and has given ſome 
view, ſeems by no 


1 
Dnderneath are theſe lines 2U3:H1S , 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild'y g 
In wit, a man; fimplicity; a child 1 
With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight, at once, and lafh the age: 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, by 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great. | 

A ſaſe companion, and an ealy friend; + 
Unblam'd through life, : lamented in thy end. 


Theſe are thy honours; not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt” 2 
But that the worthy and the good hall fay, 454420 
Striking their penſive boſoms Here lies Gar. 

A. Pops. 


Here lie the aſhes of Mr. John Gay, the warmeſt 
friend, the gentleſt companion, the moſt benevolent 
man; who maintained independency in low circumitan- 
ces of fortune; integrity, in the midſt of a corrupt age; 
and that equal ſerenity. of mind, which' conſcious good- 
neſs alone can give, throughout the whole courſe of his 
life. Favourite of the Muſes, he was led by them to 
every elegant art, refined in taſte, and fraughe with 
graces all his own, In various kinds of poetry, ſuperior 
to many, inferior to none: his works, continue to inſpite 
what his example taught; contempt of folly, however 
adorned ; deteſtation of vice, however digni ed; reve- 
rence of virtue, however diſgraced. yy 

Charles and Catharine, duke and dutcheſs of Queenſ- 
berry, who loved his perſon living, and regret him dead, 
have cauſed this monument to be erected to his memory. 


The next is a moſt magnificent, lofty and elegant 
monument, erected to the late duke of Argyle, encloſed 
with rails, and decorated with figures finely executed. 
The fatue of the duke is ſpirited, even at the verge f 
life. On one {ide of the baſe is Pallas, and on the other 
Eloquence; the one looking ſorrowfully up at the prin- 
cipal figure above, and the other pathetically diſplaying 
the public loſs at his death. Above; is. the figure of 
Hiſtory, with one hand holding a book, and with, the 
other writing on à pyramid of moſt beautiful yariegated 
marble, admirably poliſhed, the nam? 1nd: titles of the 
hero in large gold letters, JOHN DUKE OF AR- 
GYLE AND GR. at which point the pen, of Hiſtory 
reſts. His actions are «ſuppoſed to be contained in the 
book ſhe holds in her other hand, on the cover of which, 
in letters of gold, are inſcribed the date of his Grace's 
death, and the years of his life. Above is inſeribed on 
this "beautiful 1 in gold letters, the following 
epitaph, ſaid to be written by Paul Whitehead, Eſq; 


Britain, behold, if patriot worth be dear, 

A ſhrine that claims phy tributary tear: 

Silent that tongue admiring ſenates heard: 3 

Nerveleſs that arm oppoſing legions feard; :; 

Nor leſs, O Campbell ! thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 

Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 

Arts which ennoble ſtill the nobleſt race. 

Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. | * 
On the baſe of the monument is this inſeription: 
In memory of an honeſt man, a conſtant friend, 

Joux, the great duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a ge- 

neral and orator exceeded by none in the age he lived. 

Sir Henry Fermer, Bart. by his laſt will, left the ſum of 

five hundred pounds towards erecting this monument, 

and recommended the above inſcription. _ | 


The monument of Ifaac Barrow, D. D. is remarkable 
for a fine buſt of that great divine and mathematician, 
who, as the inſcription ſhews, was chaplain, to king 
Charles II. head of Trinity College, Cambridge; pro- 
feſſor of geometry at Greſham-college in London, and 
of Greek and mathematics at Cambridge. He died on 
the fourteenth of May 1677, aged forty-ſeven. E 


The monument of George Frederick Handel was the 
laſt which that eminent ſtatuary Rubiliac lived to finiſh. 
The ftatue of that great muſician is very elegant, and 
the face a ſtrong likeneſs of its original. The left arm 
is reſting on a group of muſical inſtruments, and = 

attitu 


— £ 


tis inſcription: 


. wine: 


attitude is very expreſſive of great attention to the har- 


mony of an angel playing on an harp in the clouds over: 
his head, Before it lies the celebrated oratorio of the 
Mefliah, with that part open, where is the much admired 
air, I know that my Redeemer liyeth. Beneath only 


George Frederick Handell, Eſq; horn February twen- 
. 'ty-third, 1684. Died April fourteenth, 1759. | 
Next to Mr. Handell's is a monument erc&ed to the 
memory of that eminent divine and philoſopher, Dr. 
Stephen Hales." Here you ſee two beautiful figures in 
relief, the one Botany, the other Religion. Botany is 
preſenting a medalion of this great explorer of nature to 
public view; Religion is deploring the loſs of the di- 
vine: at the feet of Botany the winds are diſplayed on a 
globe; which allude to his invention of the ventilators. 
The Latin inſcription is to the following effect: 
* To the memory of Stephen Hales, 
Doctor in _— Auguſta, the mother, 
Of that beſt of Kings, George the third, 
Has placed this monument; 
Who choſe him when living, 


uo officiate as her chaplain; 

And after he died, which was on the _ of 

29% 1761, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
ET of ax} frat ox with 4 | 
About the tomb of Hales, whoſe fair deſign 


January, 


And poliſh great A caus'd to ſhine, * 
Religion, hay Faith, and Virtue wait, "© 
And ſhed perpetual tears in mournful ſtate. 


But o'er the. preacher, render'd to his clay, 

Tze voice of Wiſdom {till has this to fay : 

4 He was a man to hear afflictions cry, 

<< And trace his Maker's works with curious eye: 
4 0 Harxs I thy praiſes not the lateſt age, 

<6: Shall e er diminiſh, or ſhall blot thy page, 

<< ENOL AN, ſo proud of Newton, ſhall agree, 
«+ She has a ſon of equal rank in thee.” 


religion, he, upon the murder of his * tron, 
country, and, at che ear- 
ntreaty mes I. ſettled in England, where 

he died in 1614, forty-five. 


Next to the weſt corner of the ſouth croſs is an an- 
cient monument to the miemory of that great antiquarian, 
William Camden, who is repreſented in a half length, 
in the dreſs of his time, holding a book in his right 
hand, and- in his left his gloves. He reſts an an altar, 
on the body of which is a Latin infeription, which men- 
tions his indefatigable induſtry in illuſtrating the Britiſh 

antiquities, and Sits candour, fincerity, and pleaſant 

humour in private life, He died November the 

nh; 163. ache 
The monument of the brave Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
6 here appears a very unmeaning figure, with a large 
wig, repoſing himſelf upon velvet cuſhions under a 

' canopy of Rate; and on the baſe is repreſented in bas 
relief, * the ſhip Aﬀociation in Which the admiral laſt 


Kiled, ftriking” againſt a rock, with ſeveral others pe- 
ring at the fame fe 3 and at the top ar no boys 


blowing trumpets 


= "i 


This monument has been highly cenſured by all per- 


of cele- 
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I | monument erected for Sir Palmes Fairborne. 


u; and 0 


Sir Clo Shovel, Knt. zeat-admiral of Great 
Britain, and admiral and commander in Chief of the 
fleet—the juſt reward of his long and faithful ſervices, 
He was deſervedly beloved of his country, and eſteemed, 
though dreaded by the enemy, who had often experi- 
enced his conduct and courage. Being ſhipwrecked 
on the rocks of Scilly, in his voyage from Toulon, the 
twenty- ſecond of October 1707, at night, in the fifty. 
ſeventh year of his age. His fate was — by all, 
but eſpecialy by the ſeafaring part of the nation, to 
whom he was a generous patron, and a worthy example. 
His body was flung on the ſhore, and buried with others 
in the ſand; but being ſoon after taken up, was placed 
under this monument, which his royal miſtreſs had 
cauſed to be erected to — his ſteady loyalty 


- 


and extraordinary virtues. 8 


At ſome diſtance. from Sir Cloudeſly's, is : ſtately 

Wo py- 
ramids of black marble ſtanding on cannon balls, 2 
two Mooriſh emperors heads in profile on their tops; 
theſe pyramids are adorned with relievos; on one Sir 


| Palmes is ſhot while viewing the enemy's lines before 


the town; and on the other is a hearſe and fix horſes 
bringing him off wounded to the caſtle. Above, in a 


|| lafty dame, are the arms of the deceaſed, with this motto 


underneath, rurus 81 Fokris; and over his arms a 
Turks head on a dagger, by way of creſt, which he 
won by his valour in Adelng againſt that people in the 
On this monument is the following 
inſcription : | 


Sacred to. the immortal memory of Sir Palmes 
Fairborne, Knt. governor of Tangier ; in execution of 
which command, he was mortally wounded by a ſhot 
from the Moors, then beſieging the town, in the forty- 

fixth year of his age, October twenty-fourth, 1680. 
| His epitaph, wrote by Mr. Dryden, runs thus: 
Ye ſacred reliques, which your marble keep, | 
| Here undiſturb'd by wars, in quiet fleep ; 
Diſcharge the truſt, which (when it was below) 
Fairborne's undaunted foul did undergo, 
'And be the town's palladium from the foe. 
Alive and dead theſe walls he will defend : 
Great actions great examples muſt attend. 
The Candian ſiege his early valour knew, 
Where Turkiſh blood did. his young hands imbrue; 
From thence returning, with deſery'd applauſe, 
Againſt the Moors his well-fleſh'd ſword he draws, 
_The ſame the courage; and the ſame the cauſe. 
His youth and ug life and death combine, 
As in ſome great and regular defi 
All of a piece throughout, and all Givine, 
Still nearer heav'n his virtue ſhone more bright, 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. 
More bravely Briciſh general never fell, 
Nor general's death was e'er reveng d fo well, 
Which his pleas'd eyes beheld — their cloſe, 
Follow'd by thouſand victims of his foes. 
To his lamented loſs, for times to.come, 
His pious widow conſecrates this tomb. 


An elegant mohument, erected to the memory of the 
Hon. Rover Townſhend, Eſq. The back of the monu- 
ment is a flat pyramid of yariegated marble; about the 
middle of which is a beautiful piece of baſſo relievo, 
finely executed, repreſenting -the death of this gallant 
commander. This piece, which is of white marble 
highly poliſhed, is ſupported by two Americans in the 


German war. 


dreſs of their country, the one armed with a towmahaw 


and the other with a fuſee. Between thoſe ſtatues, 
under the baſſo relievo, is the following inſcription. 
This monument was erected 5 a diſconſolate 
Parent, the Lady Viſcounteſs 'Fownſhend, 
To the memory of her fifth ſon, | 
The Honourable Lieutenant Colonel Roger Townſhend, 
Who was killed by a cannon ball on the 25th of 
| July, 1759, in the 28th year of his age, 
As he was reconnoitering the French lines at 


ei þ 


Ticonderago in North America. 
N N From 


- 


Fg 


Fro the parent, the brother, and the friend, 
His ſocial and amiable manners, 
lis enterpriſing bravery, 
And integrity of his heart, 
May claim the tribute of affliction. 
* _ Yet, ſtranger! weep not; 
Pot tho premature his death, 
£83 is life was glorious; _ 8 
Enrolling him with the names of thoſe immortal 
py Stateſmen and commanders, 
: Whoſe wiſdom and ingpepadity, 
In the courſe of this comprehenſive and ſucceſsful war, 
Have extended the commerce, 
Enlarged the dominion, 
And upheld the majeſty of theſe kingdoms, 
| Beyond the idea of any former age. | 
Above is the monument of Sir-Jobn Chardin, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf j 
ed with a globe, which ' exhibits a view of the different 
countries he viſited, and around it are repreſented: a 
number of geographical inſtrumens. 


Next to Sir John Chardin's, and in the ſame elevated 


ſituation is a = elegant monument exected to General 
Hargrave, repreſenting the general reſurrection. The 


x | his travels into the eaſt, adorn- 


: 
* "IR 


archangel appears in the clouds founding his trumpet, ' 
on which aweful ſummons, the monument appears as 
tumbling into pieces. The tomb opens, and the de- 


ceaſed appears riſing from the ſepulchre with the wind- 
ing ſheet excl in one of his hands. In his coun- 


tenance are imprinted thoſe marks of awe and terrer 


which muſt ſeize upon every mortal at that dreadful] 


period. On the fide of the tomb lies death proſtrate on | 


the ground .conquered by time, with his crown fallen 
from his head; or as the apoſtle elegantly expreſſes it, 
4 ſwallowed up in victory.“ While time is ſtanding 
over the king of terrors with his ſcythe reverſed, an 
breaking the mortal Haft of death. It was executed by 
the famous Rubiliac cf ow 
A tomb erected to the memory of Anne Fielding, the 
firſt wife of Sir Samuel Morland, Ent. and Bart. is re- 
markable only for having two very learned inſcriptions : 
the firſt, in Hebrew, is to this effect. | 
O thou faireſt among women ! O virtu 
The hand of the Lord has done this. 
The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed 
be the name of the Lord. | | | 
Underneath this is an Ethiopic infcription, which has 
been thus tranflated. © nog ee 
Come let us lament over this monument, raiſed for 
thee by a beloved huſband; but in certain hope thou art 
united with Chriſt, | + „ a5; 
This lady was truly religious, virtuous, faithful, and 
28 à dove, mild and chaſte; while ſhe continued in life, 
— was honoured,” and, through mercy, is happy in 
. N een 
Under the Ethiopic is this inſcription in Engliſh; 
Anne, daughter to George Fielding, Eſq; and of 
Mary his wife, the truly loving (and as truly beloved) 
wife of Samuel Morland, Ent. and Bart. died Feb. 20, 


ous woman [ 


= . 


Ann. Dom. 1679-80. 


Near this laſt is a tomb much in the ſame taſte, 
erected to the memory of Carola Harſnet, the ſecond 
wife of the ſame Baronet, who died in childbed of her 
ſecond ſon, Oct. 10, 1674, in the 23d-year of her age. 
Here are two inſcriptions, the firſt in Hebrew, and the 
other in Greek, which have been thus tranſlated, 

Bleſſed be the Lord my wife was precious: bleſſed be 
thy rememberance, O virtuous woman. 

When I think of thy mildneſs, patience, charity, 
modeſty and piety, I lament thee, O moſt excellent 
creature, and grieve exceedingly : but not like ſuch as 
have no faith; for J believe and expect the reſurrection 
of thoſe who ſleep in Chriſt. | | 3 

Between the two former is a beautiful monument to 
the memory of John Smith, Eſq; A fine buſt in relievo 
of that gentleman is ſupported by a weeping figure re- 
preſenting his daughters, both which are deſigned and 
executed with great judgment and ſpirit. - The Lady 
lits upon an urn, which with its baſe and pyramid a be- 

16 87 Bt 3 | 


date Feb. 1, 1759, cau 


& £ 143, 
hind, unite the whole in a moſt harmonious and agree- _ 
able ſtile. On the baſe is a Latin inſcription, ſetting * 
JJ ͤ¼ V 
Above theſe is a very ſuperb monument, to the 
naw of General Fleming. Hercules is repreſented 
as binding up his trophies ; while” Mitierva, fitting in a 
penſive attitude, is pointing to 3 medallion of the 
general, placed on a column above theſe ſtatues. The 
gures are finely executed, and intended to repreſent 
that wiſdom to plan, and ſtrength to execute, were 
united in General Fleming; but has been ſeverely cen- 
ſured by Mr. Harvey, in his Theron and Aale i 
very improper for a chriſtian church, the ſtatue of Her- 
cules having no other covering than that of a lion's” 
ſkin, by which the nudities, in the opinion of that in- 
genuous writer, are too much expoſed. _ 3 
Next to the above, and over the door that opens into 
the cloiſters, is a noble and elegant monument erected 
to General Wade, In the center is a beautiful marble 
pillar, enriched with military trophies, moſt exquiſitely 
wrought. Theprincipal figures are Fame puſhing back 
Time, who is eagerly approaching to demoliſhthe pillar; 
with all the enſigns of honour with which it is adorned ;* 
the General's head is in a medallion, and the whole is 
executed with great beauty and elegance. The infcrip- 
tion underneath runs thus: n Tom 
To the memory of George Wade, field-marſnal of his 
majeſty's forces, Sen general of the ordnance, 
colonel of his majeſty's third regiment of dragoon guards, 
governor of fort=William,fort- Auguſtus and fort-George, 
and one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy council. 
He died March T4; 1748, aged ſeventy-five.” 5 
An elegant monument ot Mrs. Katharine Bovey. 
Faith is here repreſented with her book cloſed, and Wiſ- 


dom lamenting the death of her-/patroneſs, between 
'which is the _—_ head in relief, encloſed in an annulet 
of black marble 


- 


The inſcription, 


curiouſly veined- 
ives us an excellent character of 


which is in Engliſh, 


| the deceaſed, who died 6n "the twenty-firſt” of, January 


1726, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of her age; and informs 
us that Mrs. Mary Pope, who lived with her near forty 
years in perfect friendſhip, erected this monument to her 
memory. aok eic Of 119999 22Ww anom in 
Above this is a fine monument, to the memory of the 
late gallant Lord Howe. On the top is a trophy of arms 
in curious marble; and on a flat pyramid of black mar- 
ble, are his lordſhip's arms, coronet, and creſt, in 
white marble: on the top of the monument ſits the figure 
of a woman in a melancholy poſition, repreſenting the 
province of Maſſachuſet's bay, and on a large tablet of 
marble, the following inſcription. | 
The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, in New Eng- 
land, by an order of the great and general court, beari 
fed this monument to be erec- 
ted to the memory of George Auguſtus, Lord Viſcount 
Howe, brigadier general of his majeſty's forces in Ame- 
rica, wha was flain on the ſixth of July, 1758, on his 
march to Ticonderago, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age; in teſtimony of the ſenſe they had of the ſervices 
and military virtues, 'and of the affection their officety 
and ſoldiers bore to his command. He lived ' reſpected 
and beloved; the public regretted his loſs; to his family 
it is irreparable... 2 £0200 agent W 
A ſmall. table monument to the memory of Mr. Henry 
Wharton, which is only remarkable on account of the 
diſtinguiſhed character of the perſon whoſe- name is in- 
ſcribed upon it. Mr, Wharton was rector of Chatham 
in Kent, vicar of the church of Minſter in the iſle of 
Thanet, chaplain to archbiſhop Sancroft, and one of the 
moſt volumnious writers of his years. He died on the third 
of March 1694, aged only thirty one, and was fo uni- 
verſally reſpected by the biſhops and clergy, that arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, and ſeveral other prelates, with a vaſt 
body of the clergy, the choir and king's ſcholars, all in 
ſolemn proceſſion, attended at his funeral, and joined 
in an anthem compoſed on this occaſion by the great 
Furt. . 
The monument of John Friend, M. D. has an ad- 
mirable buſt of that gentleman, ſtanding on a pedeſtal 
of fine white veined marble, and under it is a long in- 
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3 great abilities of that eminent Tun ician, 
eve's 3 has an Half ng marble 
ing the gp eg Vaderneath is this: inferip- 

cee tat the ninetexntn of Janu- 

ment is ſet up by Henrietta Ducheſs of Marlborou 2 

as a mark how y ſhe remembers the happineſs 
of the preſenk age; and whoſe writitigs 
oy the admiration of the future. 
his ſtatue is repreſented leaning 
8 ſecretary of fate, and a man univer- 
h oved,. which is there ae fm, ith 


258 16 Late, (citing forth he difinguithet acer 

* aced on ã al of fine 

e Mir with emblematicaf de- 

2 en aid Was buried near this 

2 Ne moſt valuable memory this monu- 
enjoyed in the ſincere friendſſlip of (6 worthy and Ron 

a man, virtue, candour and wit, gained Him the 

love and 

monument of the Right Hon. James Craggs, 

on an urn, and was | 

one of the fit in the abbey reprefehted ſtanding. The 

tion, which is in Zelden ch frews that 
becaufs as he Was only a maker's it is th 

more ſy that in the Ix ſtation to which de 


urprizing 
was raiſed by his merit, he mould and ac- 
: ire the 5 eſtgem. He 1 5 the E ok. 


Feb." pon the baſe of this monumeat * the 
wing lines, written by Mr. Pops: | 

| Seateſaian; yet friend to tru of fl fears, 
In aQion el 3 lag 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd 2 


fame picture, the oller hold 


* 4 * * 


dered w6- Buy, 

Spaniſh galleons berng arrived in the harbour of Vigo, 

under convoy of ſdve een Prenek men of war: by his 

fa diligence ant? jud ment le jo 5 che Engliſh fleet, 
inte 


when tle got intelligence of* the 


d gave the admaral” that 
m to make the beff of His way oY joe 


en aged 


; where | the 


taken or deſtroye 
Alfter the fucceſs of that action, the admimal ſent him 
with an account of ir to- the e „ ordered him a 
confidcerabl. prefent, and ted Rim: 

dome years afterwards he was made 2 rear 


eff and received ſeveral” other marks of Hvour and — 


ho from Her toyab conſort Prince 
Admire? of England. 
The mon ent . — Sir 


Knelfer, Knt. has a 
beſt of Sir rey under a of ſtate; the curtains 
of which. ave gilt, 1241 ſtrings, and ow 
each fide the hut is a weeping 1 
painter s pallet and 
— — 


from her — 


George of B 


pencils, This monument is not 
ed. 


EKneller, Kat. who lies interted cre, was 


Sir Godfrey 


neath is his epi Bae, which b. 
itaph written by 


been alſo much 


IKEneller, by keav'a, and wot a maſter taught, 
3 W. ole art was nature, and whoſe — 


e ing ſnace'd from fas | 


Whate er was beauteous, or whate'es — 1 
— N r . Are: a {ers 6 417 pg 
"Dae to his merit, brave this raiſe. 
* wept, and 4 Fay the maſe be 25 Living, great nature fear'd he gael 
On Ge foutticfide df he great rage ens is.» noble pon works, and. dying fears may mt 
Y Gag he monament of Joho Wood: M. D. ron 
ing himfolf. by hie 3 +; one, and- 5 dra MD: ru finiſhed, 


heroiſm, was a NN 
lich fleet, — by the Matthews and 
Lefteck; and the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
This monument was erected to his honour by 
parlament and id 2 noble teſtimony of tho public. gra- 
n 


id of B 

922 pa Fn on a baſe of the ſame marble. 
this. buſe is 2 rock of white marble, along the 
2 of which run ſea-weels. , Near the top 
> = ay wy rh of * placing a Medallion of the 
1 on the Raney of rocky underneath which 
' is ava crown, & globe —_— o Fame, and 

en- of the 
t 4 palm, n 42 
fide of the metallion ſtands a beautiful Britannia, wich 
the Britiſh lien couchant at her feet, Beneath, in an 
of the rock, is a Latin inſeription on a fine 


iſhed oning his deſcent, and 
22 of Agr on happened while ae. ets 
133 on che third of Feb, 174 | 


The next is an — bo 72 
t. h 


boy on his left ſide 
+ enriohments round 4 ˙ „ 


— of Spain, to W to y == 6 he was or- 


merit. On the bark is a lofty | 
marble, beautifully'variegated, and | 


in the the elegance of the | 


The head of the 1 is repreſented i in Wk | in a 


very maſterly manner, _ * of lady who holds it is ini- 
aA / performed. 7 — contains ® bor: 
| ric an 12 and dre of the deceaſed, 


The monument of Mr. legion has been reckaned 


and what is remarkable, is cut out of one ſtone. The 
embelliſhments are diſtin rot! Lo pictur. que, and the 
inſcription ſhort, modeff, and ſoldier-Iike. It is as fol- 
lows :- Robert Killegrew, of Arwenach in Cornwall, 


: ſon of Thomas 12 Charlotte, page of honour to 
king Chartes Il. brigadier _ — of ber * 1 s forces, 
killed in 17 5 in the battle centh 


of April 1707. 2 - 2 Annis 24. 
next monument of note is that erected to the 
memory of the celebrated Dr. Mead. The buſt of that 
great man is finely executed, and will com ey t o poſterity 
A features of a pb rer. whe did honour to his coun- 
: but the L —— cannot be commended for 


e monument 0 A Carteret, fon to Lord 


George Carteret, who — a king's ſcholar at Weſtmin- 
ter, ripe for me unive hag. nineteenth of March 
- 10, aged nineteen. ' ” the upper part is an admir- 


buff of this noble 
figure of Time ſtanding on an altar and holding a feroll 
in bis hand, whiereon ib written, in Saphic verſes, lines 
tothe following import, which he is fuppoſed to be xe- 


peatin 

Why ur Lows the mournful muſe's tear, 

Foe thee! cut down in life's full prime? 
Why fighs for thee, the parent dear 

Crope by the leythe of Time? 
Lo! this, my boy's, the — 

To me thy memory entruſt; | 
When all that's dear ſhall be 

Pull ny thy venerable duſt. 
From aye as I proctaini | 

Ts — piety, and truth, 


e examplc Mall inſſame, 
ogy ulation raiſe in youth, 


A ſmall 


afore- mentioned 1 and men of war were either 


ainter to king Charles II. king 7 — II. "a Wi- 
— III. queer. Anne, and , nder- 


one of the beſt pieces of ſeulpture in the whole chasch, 


„and underneath a very fine 


1 


An the pedefialis a Lacks aferipten. igang thas 


| NM I D D 
amal but elogant monument, erected — 


of: the celebrated Henry Purcell, Efq; well knawn by g 


admirable muſica} compoſition. The inſcription | 
—— of this ſhort. and: comprehenfive ſentence: 

Here lies Henry Purcell, who loft this life, and is, 

ans te that bieſt peace, where only. his harmony can 

He died the renty-A ob November, | 

1697, in His is they lSventh year,” 


The next is, the. monument erected to the memory of E 


admiral Weſt, on which Is the following inſeription: ! 
red ta the mamoty of TBN War, Eq; 
be dedicating himſelf from his eaul ieſt youth. 
Io the naual ſerxics of his.country,. 
Raſe with, merit and reputation to che lenk N 
Vice-admiral of. the white: 


* 


Qbtaized oves the rench, M 


4 17 a 
. wane of ho Wi hich al Pg arren, 


Aud acut'd peculiar honour, 
Even on —— day, of am a re tl 
In the leſs ſucceſsful engagement near Mi 42 39,1756, 
r-adaical — commanded the ad 


— ——— — 
Conſeſes 


K* aa”. 
He adorned this ſtation | 

a modeſty ä att 

> a eandor which diſpos d him to reward that of others. 
With theſe public tages 

| He poſſeſs. the milder graces. domeſtic life, 

To the frank and generous ſpirit af ap officer, 

„ade e itenels of à gentleman, 


And with the moral and {ogial vigtues of a good man. 


He exerciſed the duties of a chriſtian. 
Fo dear to his frignds, N Narr 
n N. 1797+. 


Ks ame and ene, 
This manument was Qs 


IE e We Back 


he wife of Tem 
— — | 

The next is As of William Cook, doc 
of muſic: on the 19 an in A 
on the top a buſt Eds d — 

Near the above is a neat monument, orefted eo Philip | 
de Sauſmaren, where the portrait of the deceaſed is well 
executed in baſſo relievo : and below is the following 
inſcription ; 

e Sacred to the memory of Philip de Sauſmazez, Eſq; 
one of the few whoſe lives ought — to be meaſured 
by their actions than their days, From ſinteen to thirty- 
ſeven years of age, he ſerved in the nauy, and was often 
ſurrounded with dangers and difficulties unparalleled, 
always approving himſelf an able, active, and qllat] 
officer. He went out a lieutenant on board his 
ſhip the Centurion, under the ayfpicious conduct of 
commodore Anſon, in his expedition to cho ſouth ſeas. 
He was commanding officer of the faid ſhip, when ſhe 
was driven o_ her —— at the iſle of Tinian, in 
the year 1 Being captain of the Nottingham, a 

Tin 125 he 40 (then alone] attacked, and took the 

ſhip of fnty-four guns. In the 

e of «of the a follow year, Whey Wy Anſon | 
ented, and took a en of French men of war 
and Indiamen, he had an honourable ſhare :. and in the 
ſecond, under admirgl Hawke, when the enemy, after 
a long and abſtigate reliſtance, was agam * in 


18 
| He, died on the fr ok Q&obes, 1708, in his fxtieth. | 
"| 4 and bis ” pn obterves, that big own. mufical 


{IE — to 


to heaven, patho tony 


. K * * 173 


ne 


of.. ae; 
hy Ann yu. of the ng = + at ar Cer 5Y 
as born» the ——— —.— 57103 "kill 
; fourteenth; of Ofpher,, 1747/3 buried in the aid church 
50 Flymouth, with all the hogours. due 10 his diſtin- 
merits; and this monument is ereched. out „ 
ratitude and aſſection by his hrothers and ſiſte gg. 
The tomb of John Blau, doctor of muſic, een 
with cherubs, flowers, and! a * four parts, 


_ | muſic. In the centre — inſor ws ne nn a . 


4 2 organiſt, to the... 
the Chapel Royal . years, and or- 


to molk of the eminent maſters of his time. 


pecially his church muſic, axe à far 
2 hin. 


compliſhments of bis mind, the purity of his and 


excellence of his life, thas it may be thaught ſuperfluous 


A 1s fame 
who has any ſenſe gf merit, auy reverence for pi 25 
any paſhon far his country, or anz charity far 


and marble ſhall mix with the duſt they cover : 
ſycceeding age may have the benefit 


the archbiſhoprick of 


17233 
magna 17 (September, 1744.” 

A wonument & .to Reba Keane, Eſq; gover- 
nor of 1 adorned with a curious by of that 
a in white marble, placed 5 a bankGale pe- 

eftal, whereon are 8 the remarkable paſ- 
ſages of bis life, bara at =: in Ireland, on 
the twentieth of Each 166x 3 in 168, he firſt ap- 


in 3 military capacity, at the memorable ſiege 'of 
1 7 and after the Sion of Ireland, followed kin 


Willa joy Flanders, where he diſtinguiſhed himſel 
N by his intrepid behaviour at the  liege « of 
amur, where be was Frierouſy wounded : in 1702, 
he bote acommidion in the ſervice of queen Anne, au 
aſhſted in the expedition to Canada, from whence he 
again returned into Flanders, and fought under the 
4 of Argyle and Greenwich, and afterwards under 
lord Carpenter: in 1712, he was made ſub-goyernor of 
Minor neh which iſland he cauſed a road to be 
irs Cp oy ht im e in 1720 
gg: hp to the defence of 
Gibraltar, where he bag Give an eight months ſiege 


of relief - 
5 15 Span eee ee 
by 8 


gorgs II. — with the government 
Minorca, where he died on the nineteenth of , 
173% and was buricd in the caſtle of St. Philip. 
e now cone to the monument erected to the me- 


wary of chat commander, Aubrey Beauclerk, — 


to this be hey fifteen, years; that be was ſcholar ta 
E28 r „and maſter to the famous r. 


*. arma. than. apy other that. 


orned, 
fi — t it di- 
= ns, . 


| is a ſello 
op Dr. Hi A Boulter, lats archbiſhop of N 
primate of heland; a prelate eminent for the ac- 


will afſiſt in preſerving fair and ſygtleſs that, en 55 | 


— l his dee 
ex e. He was born an the fourth of January, 1657; 
was conſecrated hiſtap of Weile, 1718; tran ated 1e 

and from thence 


- 


4 "_ 


- 


—""_— 


ere > 
2 —_— 1 mh _ 5 . 
— dy y 


* og = 


Vas , 
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| with arms, trophics, and naval enſigns; and in an oval 
niche, on a beautiful pyramid of dove- coloured marble, 


is @ fine buſt of that young hero. On dire 
dhe following hiftorical inſcription : - 

*{Phe.Jord Aubrey Beauelerk was the youngeſt fas 
of- Charles duke of Ne Alban's, by Diana, daughter 
of; Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford. He went early to 
ſen, and was made a commander in 1731; and in 1740, 
e was ſent on that memorable expedition to Cartha- 
gena, under the command of admiral Vernon, in bis 
majeſty's ſhip the Prince Frederick, which, with three 

others, was ordered to cannonade — — of Bocca- 
hig. One of theſe being obli it her ſtation, 
4e Prince Frederick was ex 2 
tune caſtle; hut to that of fott St. Joſeph; and to two 
dips chat guarded the month of the harbour; which he 
ſuſtained for many hours that day, and part of che next, 
-with uncommon intrepidity. As he was givirig his com- 
mands upon deck, both his legs were ſhot off; but ſuch 
was; his magnanimity, that he would not ſuffer his 
wounds to be dreſſed till he communicated his orders to 
is firſt lieutenant, which were, to fight his ſhip to the 
laſt extremity. Soon after this, — ve ſome directions 
about his private affairs, and the gned his ſoul with 
the dignity of an hero and chriflias. Thus was he 
taken off in the thirty+firſt year of his age; an illuſtrious 
commander,'of PRI 
in his perſon, 
few in the ſocial — domeſtie virtues of politeneſs, mo- 
deſty, candpurt and benevolence. He married the wi- 
dow of colonel Alexander, à daughter of Sir Henry 


News 2 night envoy extraordinary to the court of 
— 8 OE, wy} br « hed the 
ons Admiralty.” TL 


K. this Unſoripeion ＋ the following epitaph, written 


t en 
++ Deo her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble hal compel the brave to 
As men, a Britons; and as ſoldiers mourn: 1 
»Tis dauntleſs, loyal; virtuous Beauclerk's 


qe bpm e as his ſoul was yr, n 


An 34 the” immature his fate; 


Eacty tender 95 and love inſpires, 
Living, he m — martial fre 
| 2 he bid Fritannia's thunder our. 
And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. 
A, 3 ul mo ereted to the memory of ad- 
en, On. WHICh is his buſt _in the neſt white 
a * TR enrichments, aims, and trophies, are 
admirably 


wrought ; but in faſtening 
W 


this e, artiſt has hen, that he is no 
be front is 4 fine repreſentation of a ſhi 


— a 1010 The inſcription is as follows: To the me- 


Balehen; knigfit, admiral of the white 
Faw wh * is majeſty's fleet: in 1744, being ſent out 


er; in chief, 64 the combined ke 
"gd Bog 


A 5 cruise on the che was, on his re- 


| 95 n, bis Bing bd 1 Thip th 1qory, loſt in the 
| * 9 orm ; from hi circum- 
Far 15 * earn Ra prichet the — 
i ar Experience, to the molt firm, | 
| 190 mn can teſiſt e the winds and 
Wates In PE 108 ht from Be ages of his life, 
which. bo Fe We 71 reat and alla acklons, but 


97 7 verſe 

1 ee Wb ue OS Fears of faith 

e of r e de Fea I, to wear 
ander ib bus 90 $, he. was. once more, and 


he Lay refer 


| 77 ; their ended only. in his death; 
9 c hy og to his a r became 
by y aggravatin; ircumſtances attend- 
their Sie fad the :mournfubconſo- |: 
mixin 


9 — and 


be 


Aaſting memorial of the 


1 224 2 8 * 


| ſincerg love and eſteem borne b 


ſortitude and clemency, amiable 
in his affections, and equalled by 


— 


the cable to the 


ects of Holland 


les of fortune, that the 
man, meets het alwa ays T 
ul 


ng juſt re- | 


his king and coun 1 
3 #4 25 
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by his ada. to a moſt 
affectionate and worthy huſband, this honorary monu- 
ment vas erected by her. He was born on the ſecond of 
February, 1669 ; married Suſannah, daughter of Col. 
Aſereece of Waſhingly, in the county of Huntington. 
Died on the ſeventh of October, 1744, leaving one ſon, 
and one daughter; the former of who, George Balchen, 
ſurvived him but. a ſhort time; for being ſent to the 
Weſt Indies in 1745, commander of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Pembroke, he ied at Barbadoes. in December, the 
ſame year, aged twenty-eight, having walked in the 
ſteps, - and imitated the virtue and bravery of his good, 
but unfortunate father. 

The next monument to that of admiral Balchen, is a 
noble and elegant pile, erected in honour of general 
Gueſt. It is adorned with a pyramid and baſe of the 
molt beautiful Egygtian porphyry, ornamented with the 
fineſt enrichments; and on the latter is an . admirable 
buſt of the general in white, marble, The whole is exe- 
cuted in thẽ moſt delicate and maſterly manner. It has 
the following ſhort, but appoſite inſcription: 

Sacred to tlioſe virtues that adorn a chriſtian and a 
ſoldier, this marble 82 the memory of lieute/ 
nant- general Joſhua Gueſt, who cloſed a ſervice of ſix 
years, ; by act defending n Caſtle againk 
the rebels, 1743. 

Over the north door is a ma nißcent monument erected 
to the memory of admiral Watſon; where you ſee, in 
the centre of a range of palm- trees, an elegant figure of 
the admiral in 2 Roman toga, with a branch of palm 
in his right hand, and is receiving the addreſs of a pro- 
ſtrate figure repreſentin the genius of Calcutta, a place 
that the admiral relieved, and retook from the Nabob in 
January 1757. On the other fide.is the figure, in chains, 
of a native of Chandernagore, another place taken b 
the admiral the — follpwing. On the front is this 
inſcription : 
o then y of CHARLES WATSON, - 
Vice-admiral of the White, commander in chief of 


E his majeſty's naval forces in the Eaſt Indies, who died 


at Calcutta the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 1757. 


The EAsr-IxniA Company 
As à grateful teſtimony of the ſignal advantages which 
they obtained by his valour 5 prudent conduct, cauſed 


this monument to be ere&ed 

The next monument worthy of notice, is that of Sir 
Charles Wager. The principal figure here is that of 
| F ame holding a it of: Sir Charles in "relief, 'which 
is ſupported by an infant Hercules. The enrichments 
are naval trophies,” inſtruments of War e n 


On the baſe is repreſented,” in relief, 
taking the Sean alleen in 1708.” The InferipBon 
is as follows: 


Io the memo of Str Geori Wager, Knt. 
Admiral of A, e firſt ee hy. x rut 
i riyy counſellor. . 
#- \ man * eat natural talents. 
le bore ike” Oda commands. 
And paſſed throu ne hp reateſt employ ments, 
"With credit.to hi elf, ph, pu honour to bs country. 
1 He was in private life 
err temperate, juſt, and W 
In public ſtation 
Vaihäat, prudent, wiſe, — honeſt : 
« Eaſy, of acceſs-to all; 
Plain and unalfece i in his manners, 
1 Steady and reſdlute in his conduct: 
80 aby happy in his preſence of wind, 
Thbat no danger ever diſcompoſed him; 
Eſteemed and favoured by his king, 
| Beloved and horioured by his country, 
He died 24th May 1743, aged 77. 
Admiral VERNON. .. 
ty On a' pedeſtal of beautiful. marble is a buſt of that 


. 


ET e of the public. 
; . * ſo. xaliant,, r 


* 


nt admiral, with a ſine ſigure of Fame crowning 
im with laurels. This monument is elegantly orna- 
mented with naval trophies. Beneath js the following 
— ot 
As a memorial of his own gratitude, 
* of the virtues of his benefactor, 


this 


wa = - 
» wo * 
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this monument was erected by his nephew raiſed for his ſervice in the north, fought many battles, 
a Francis lord Gradl and generally came off victorious; but when the ls 

In the year prevailed, knowing himſelf to be one of the firſt they 

1763. deſigned to ſacrifice, he left his eftate, and endured a 

Sacred to the memory long exile, It then gives his iſſue. by his firſt wife; and 

f of concludes with obſerving, that he died on the twenty- 


Eoward VerNnoN, 
Admiral of the White ſquadron 
of the Britiſh fleet. 

He was the ſecond ſon of James Vernon, 
Who was ſecretary of ſtate to king William 
and whoſe abilities and integrity 

Were equally conſpicuous. 
In his youth he ſerved under the admirals Shovell & Rooke; 
| By their example he learned to conquer, 
By his on merit he roſe to command. 
In the war with Spain of M, DCC, XXXIX, 
he took the fort of Porto Bello 


with ſix ſhips, 
A force which 


III. 


was Bought unequal to the attempt. 
Por this he received 
the thanks of both houſes of parliament. 

He ſubdued Chagre, and at Carthagena 
conquered as far as naval force 
could carry victory. 

After theſe ſervices he retired, 
without place or title, 
from the exerciſe of public 
to the enjoyment of private 
\.. 2+; 3 cat 24 
The teſtimony of a good conſcience 
was his reward, 
| The love and eſteem of all good 
his glory. 
In battle, tho? calm he was active, & tho” intrepid prudent, 
. yet not oſtentatious, 
Aſcribing the glory | 
| to God. _ 


men 


In the ſenate, he was difintereſted, 
On the XXX. day of October 
| he died as he had lived, | 
the friend of man, the lover of his country, 
the father of the poor, 
| aged IXXII“ 


On the other ſide of the north croſs is a grand mo- 
nument erected to the memory of John Hollis, duke of 
| Newcaſtle, by his daughter the counteſs of Oxford. 
| This is perhaps the loftieſt and moſt coſtly of any in 

the abbey : a pediment is ſupported by beautiful columns 
of variegated marb'e ; the duke is repreſented — 
upon a ue monument, holding in his right han 
a 
one ſide of the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Wiſdom, and on 
the other of Sincerity. On the angles of the other 
compartments ſit angels, and on the aſcending ſides of 
the pediment two cherubs, one with an hour-glaſs, al- 
luding to the admeaſurement of human life oy grains of 
ſand; the other pointing upwards, where life | no 
longer be meaſured by hours and minutes. On the baſe. 
is an inſcription, enumerating his grace's titles and ſe- 
veral employments ; his marriage and ifſue; and inform-. 
ing us, that he was born on the ninth of January, 
1661-2, and died on the fifteenth of July, 1711. 
The monument of William Cavendiſh, duke of New- 
caſtle, is alſo very pompous, but in the old taſte, Un- 
der a rich cano 
preſſes it, „The loyal duke of Newcaſtle and his 
dutcheſs, his ſecond wife, by whom he had no iſſue: 
ber name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt fiſter of lord 
Lucas of Colcheſter, a noble family; for all the bro- 

thers were valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuous. ''The 
dutcheſs was a wiſe, witty, and learned lady, which 
her many books do well teſtify: ſhe was a molt virtu- 
ous, and a loving and a careful wife, and was with her 
lord all the time of his baniſhment and miſeries; and 
when he came home, never parted from him in his ſoli- 
tary retirements.“ Beſides the above inſcription, there 
is another in Latin, which enumerates his titles and 


his age. 


as follows: 


vigilant, and ſteady. 
MDCC vil N 


general's ſtaff, and in his left a ducal coronet. On. 


of ſtate lie, as the inſcription ex- 


ſeventh of December 1676, in the eighty- fourth year of 


The next monument, worthy obſervation, is that 


erected to the memory of Sir Peter Warren. It is a 


very elegant piece in white marble, done by the famous 


Roubiliac. Cloſe to the wall is a large flag, hanging ga 
a flag-ſtaff, and ſpreading in very n 'falls behind 
the whole monument : before it is a fine figure of Her- 
cules, placing Sir Peter's buſt on its pedeſtal; and on the 
other ſide Naval Victory, with a laurel wreath in her 
hand, is ſeated gazing on the buſt of Melancholy, 
mixed with admiration : behind her a cornucopia pours 


out fruit, corn, the fleece, &c. and by it is a cannon, 


an anchor, and other decorations. 


he inſcription 15 
Sacred | 


; to the memory 
Of Sir Peter Warren, 
Knight of the Bath, 
Vice-admiral of the Red ſquadron 
Of the Britiſh fleet, 

And member of parliament _ 
| For the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
And a little lower: „ | 
He derived his deſcent from an ancient family of Ireland, 

His fame and honours, from his virtues and abilities. 

, How eminently theſe were diſplayed, 

With what vigilance and fpirit they were e y 
In the various ſervices wherein he had the honour to command, 
„ And the happineſs to conquer, 5 

Will be more properly recorded in the annals of 
01 ö Great Britain. 5 = 

On this tablet, Affection with truth may ſay, 

That deſervedly eſteemed in private life, 
And univerſally renowned for his public conduct, 
| The judicious and. gallant officer 

— all the amiable qualities of the 

he 


= 


gentleman, 'and the chriſtian. 

But the Almighty, | 
Whom alone he feared, 25 
gracious protection he had often experienced, 


And whoſe | 
Was pleaſed to remove him from a life of honour 
To an eternity of -happineſs, $034.64 
On the 29th day of July 1752, in the 49th yeat of his age. 
On the bottom of the baſe: 6 
Suſannah, his afflicted wife, cauſed this monument 
to be erected. — 
The monument erected to Hugh Chamberlayne, 
M. D. was ſome years eſteemed one of the beſt 
pieces in the abbey, but it is now —_— by ſeveral. 
The principal figure lies as it were at eaſe upon a tomb - 
ſtone, leaning-upon his right arm, with his hand upon 
his night-cap, and his head uncovered.” In his 
hand he holds a book, to indicate his intenſe application 
to ſtudy. On each fide is a beautiful ſtatue, one repre- 
ſenting Phyſic, and the other Longevity; : and over his 
head is Fame deſcending with a trumpet in one hand, 
and a wreath in the other. On the top are weeping 
cherubs, and on the pedeſtal a long Latin inſeripti 
which mentions his great knowledge and induſtry in his 
profeſſion, his humanity in relieving the ſick, and his 
affinities and connections in ſocial and private life. He 
died on the ſeventeenth. of June, 1728, aged ſixty-four. 
The tomb of Almericus de Courcy, baron-of King- 
ſale, in Ireland, is ornamented with the figue of his 
lordſhip in armour, repoling himſelf, after the-fatigues 
of an active life, under a gilded canopy; The infcrip- 
tion ſhows, that he was deſcended from the famous 
John de Courcy, earl of Ulſter, who, in the reign f 
king John, obtained, in conſideration of his great va- 
tour, the extraordinary privilege for him and his heirs, 
of being covered in the king's preſence. Almericus de 


„ 


8 


} 


employments; and obſerves, that, for his fidelity to king | 
Charles I. he was made captain-general of the forces 


17 


Courcy died on the ninth of Februaty, 1719, 1 
2 2 We 
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e ere is 1 Lati "bit, but full of meining 
RE, th at, 7 e be explained 
nciples 3 is 2 wh Hgure of th 
ets, the paths of the e Ad "the ebbin 
Dn, of Na ſea ; 555 that penny the bibs 
of the rays of light, and the properties of colours flow 
ing from thence, hich. Non E 72 himſelf had eve 
dreamed of; that 4 diligent, ſagacious, 
faithful interpreter | | K d the hol 
ſcriptures ; that, 'b 1 phi top, maintained th 
dt of. the” Slipy me 1 47 e purity of hi 
d Hape) of the a. * It concludes with t 
juſt ee What * have mortals to pride 
(yes in the exiffence of ea great an ornament of 
the. human zace ie was born on the tweaty-fifth o 
Ds 1642, and died; in 1226. Jo noble a mo-: 
nt er to real merit, is. 4 | greater. ornament to 
„ nation, than Ap; e great. genius to whom it was 
raiſed ; and in this Shit i it is viewed by all Europe. 
On 'the.other ſide of the entrance into the choir, is 
another lofty and poinpous:; monument, erected to the 
fy of-ceatl Stanhope,, who is alſo repreſented lean- 
bs army in 4 xecumbent poſture, holding in his 
os. br band -A $ ftaff, and in his left a parchment 
ſcroll, Bet (ſtands à Cupid reſting on a ſhield. 
Ovgs a martial tent ſits Minerva, holding in her right 
hand a Jauelin, and in the other a ſeroll. Behind is a 
lender pyramid; on he middle of the | two me- 
heroes Fm one on 9 the, 45 Beneath the 
-princips)ligure ia an iaſeription, diſplaying the merits 
of, this great man, as a ſoldier, 2 — and a ſe- 
nator; abſeryings that in 4907, he concluded an adv:n- 
rie e th 15. fl. and che ſame year uo font 
or to 1708, he took. Port- 
Mahon: in 10, he a is way” to \the 8 gates of | 
Madrid; and ſeffion of that 18 1715, 
being a member of (lie ſecret committee, he impeached | 


the ichike of Ormond: in 17474 he was made firſt com- 
:1 MifGoner of the treaſhry, and chancellor of the exthe- | 


hand, and her 


f | fourteenth of Mateh, 1594. 


N I D D I. E 8 E KX. 


having no bopes 9 obtaining her white her huſband 
lived, he accompliſhed his death in this villainous man- 
ner. The lady, however, d detolled this baſe and iahu- 
man conduct, and ſoon after ngrried, che great duke of 
Somerſet. 
The monument af dame\Grace Gethi is ornamented 
with a lady devoutly knee] ling, with a Fa in her right 
upon ber breaſt: on each ſide is an 
angel, one holding over her head a crown, and the other 
a chaplet; and on n the aſcending fide of the pediment 
are Ns female Noures in a mournful' poſture. It is 
adorned with three differerit coats 'of family arms, and 
on og the baſe is an Engliſh inſcription, which informs us, 
was married to Sir Richard Gethin Grott, ih 
Ireland; was famous for her exemplary piety, and wrote 
a book of devot ions, Which Mr. Congteve has compli- 
mented with a poem. She died on the eleventhy of, . 
tober, 1697, aged twenty-one 
At a ſmall diſtance, is a He ee of black 
matble, erected to the memory 2 Sir Thomas Richard- 
ſon, lord chief juſtice” of England in the reign of king 
Charles I. He died in 1634, and Nis tomb is adorned 
witn his effigy, in braſs,” Iying in His robes, and his 
collar of SS, 
abr next is an ancient monumtnt, raiſed to the me- 
of William Th. nne of Batterville,: Eſq. lt is of 
pron le and alabaſter gilt, ànd adorned with the ſtatue of 
that gentleman, lying a at full length. The inſcription 
informs us, that he was a polite gentleman, à great tra- 
veller, and a brave ſoldier; and Wat he: died ori the 
Having ſuryeyed the j incipal ee in the open 
part of Weftminſter Abb e now ploeeeded to thoſe 
which are in the ſeveral ch apels round' this ancient pile, 
There are ten of theſe chapels round"that of St. Edwald 
the Confeſſor, which ſtands as it were uin the centre, 
and is incloſed in the body of *the church, at the eatt 
end of the choir behind the Kur. WS 


Sr. Epwar D's CAA. | 


The firſt curioſity that here fixes our attention, is the 
ancient ſhrine erected by Henry III. on the canonization 
of Edward king of England, the third of that name be- 
fore the conqueſt; and the laſt of the Saxon race; a 
prince who owed the title of faint and confeſſor rather to 
the vaſt ſums he beſtowed upon the church, and the ſo- 
licitation of the monks, than to his perſonal merit; 
he was a bad ſon, à bad huſband, and ſo bad a king, 
that he ſhewed greater fawour' to the Normans than to 
his own people, and by his folly prepated the way for 
the conqueſt. He died in 1066, and was canonized by 
pope Alexander III. in 155 This ſhrine, which was 
onee eſteemed the „is now greatly de- 
faced and neglected, // 4 ; compoſed: of ſtones of vari- 
ous colours, beautifully enriched with all the coſt that 
art could deviſe. It was no ſooner erected, than the 


_ 
. 


ner.; and in, July 8 as ertated a, peer. He | art 
. W rene 8 —— is age. wealth of the kingdom flowed to it from all . 
8 2 n eſteemed Henry III. ſet the firſt example, though he afterwards 
by — ne ons hat ys =. dying, made uſe of the jewels and; treaſure he offered there, to 
dcn it bis feet is a hoy. weeping: Underneath, onA 7 OA + Sa an expedition into France. Before 
this ſhrine was u lamp kept continually. burning; on 


2 re in was Lee e this "ſhort. 


rh — 

PalkMallii in bis — e was 

—_ dee, of. 145 numberland in mar- 

age; tio, in her pihfancy ow hetrothed: to the 

. 
d mourrjed to mas Abyang; but 

- Zcaree-fifterh; and het mother extremely tender] of, 1 


prevailed upon her Huſband ; ,travblo 
2>:FearShe —— ck * 


I made at this ſhrine. 


one ſide ſtood . a ſilver image of the Holy a which, 
with two jewels of immenſe value; were preſented by 
deen Eleanor, the wife of Henry III. On the other 

97 ſtood another image of the Virgin Mary, wrought 
in in ny „ preſented by Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of 
ury. Here "all Edward I. offered the Scots 


; þ _ and chair, in Which the kings of Scotland uſed 
to be crowned, and which is fill preſerved, and ſhewn 
.þ 16 all ſtrangets. About the year 1280, Alphonſo, third 


5 to Edward I. offered the golden coronet of Lle- 

ps tg u. ptinge of Wales, and other, jewels: but it 
would almoſt fill a volume to enumerate the offerings 
Vet it is now ſo ſtripped, 28 to 
afford ſatisfaction only to the eurious. ; However, ſome 
of the ſtone- work, with which it was adorned, is till 
he toibe ſeen. This ſtone- work is hollow. within, and now 
incloſes a, lar cheſt, which Mr. Keep, ſoon after the 
caronation of James II. found to contain the remains o 


Fer ng(markyatithe: court af Hanover. 
ever gave ht any 18 is ungertain; 


1 5 


t Edward; Tor it- being broken by acchlents. he . 


covere 


M 1:D D 


covered 2 number of bones, and turning them up, found 
4 erecifix, | richly ornamented wich a gold chain of 
twenty inches long; boch which he preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, who ordered the bones to be replaced in the old 
coffin, and incloſed in a new one, made very ſtrong, 
clam with iron. eee — 
8 — ſide of this chapel is the tomb of 
Henry III. the pannels of - which are of poliſhed' por- 
phyry, and around them moſaic work of gold and ſcar- 
let. At the corners of the table are twiſted pillars, gilt, 
and enamelled ; and upon them is placed the 7 of 
that king in braſs gilt, finely executed. He died in 
1277» aged ſixty-five, after a troubleſome reign of fifty- 
N 18. Be” 
— t the feet of this prince lies the eſſigy of Eleanor, 
queen to Edward I. and on the ſides of the monument 
are engraved the arms of Caſtile and Leon, quarterly, 
and thoſe of Panthieu hanging on vines and oak- trees, 
and round the copper verge is emboſſed the following 


inſcription in Saxon characters: 


Tey gift Alianor Fadis Reyne de Angleterre, 
* ee al. Re. Eduard Fix. 
| That is, e 
Here lies Eleanor, once queen of England. 
Wife to king Edward. e e 
There is alſo here a large plain coffin of grey marble, 
compoſed of ſeven ſtones, ſour of which form the ſides, 
two the ends, and one the cover. This rough, unpo- 
liſhed tomb, incloſes the body of the glorious king Ed 
ward I. who was born on the ſeventeenth of June, 
1230. He was named Edward in honour of Edward 
the Confeſſor, and aſterwards, from his tall and flender 
habit of body, ſurnamed Long Shanks. This brave 
prince died on the ſeventh of July 1307, in the ſixty- 
ninth year of his age. Sk AN wth | 
In this chapel is alſo a tomb erected. to the memory 
of Philippa, the third daughter of William earl of 
Hainault, and queen to king Edward III. who be- 
ſtowed a profuſion of expence upon her tomb, round 
which were placed, as ornaments, brazen ſtatues of no 
leſs than thirty kings, princes, and noble perſonages, 
her relations. | 
Though Edward III. was interred in the ſame grave 
as the queen, he, has a monument erected to him ad- 
joining to her's, covered with a Gothie canopy. The 
eſſigy of this king, who. died June twenty-firſt, 1377, 
lies on a tomb of grey marble, and at his head are 
aced the ſhield and ſword carried before him in France. 
he latter is ſeyen; feet long, and weighs eighteen 
pounds. The tomb was, like the former, ſurrounded 
with ſtatues, particularly with thaſe of his children. 
Next to this is the tomb of Richard II. and his queen, 
over which is a canopy of wood, remarkable for a paint- 
ng of our Saviour and the Virgin Mary, ſtill viſible. 
This prince was murdered. on Valentine's day, 1300, 
and on the robing of his effigy are curiouſly wrought 
F E ſhells open, and theupeas out; perhaps in al- 
luſion to his being once in full poſſeſſion of ſovereignty, 
which, before his murder, was reduced to an empty title. 
HENRY THE FI rns CHAII 
Is ſeparated from that of St. Edward by an iron ſcreen, 
on each ſide of which there are ſtatues:as large as life. 
His monument, which is ſurrounded by iron fails and 
Fa is of black mäarble, and upon it is placed his 
fatue; but what is very remarkable, it lies without the 
head, Vour- guides tell you, that the head, being of 
beaten filver, as well as the ſceptre and other enſigns bf | 
royalty, with which the ſtatue Was bnce adorned, oc- 
cauoned their-being'(acrilegioufly taken away: but this 
18, by ſome. writers, repreſented” as a ridiculous tale. 
Over this tomb is a\chauntty: chapel, in which the wea- 
Pons, armour, and capariſons of Henry V. were care- 
fully laid up. and remain to this day. Near this tomb 
ie incloſed, in an did wooden cheſt, the remains of Ca- 
marine, daughter -of Chafles VI. king of France, and 
canſort to Henry V. She died on the ſecond of Janu- 
Y 1437, and was honourably interred in the chapel 


in this chapel is the monument of "Joſeph Gaſcoighe 


Here is only one monument worthy of 
| is that of Sarah, dutcheſs of Somerſet, and mother td the 


Las K. 
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r bones appeared firmly united, and thinly covered 

with fleſh; but the coffin being decayed, was put into a 

| wooden cheſt; and removed to the place where it is n 

ſeen. This is the account given by thoſe wh 8 
ro 


venerable duſt; -the-miſerable remains of 


| lady of toy: 
blood, and diſtinguiſhed beauty. | FS 


„ 
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r John Burgh, who was Killed in 1692, in t 
a pan ſhip, laden witty gold; 1157 'and je\ YE 
of an ineſtimable value. But the moſt rematk able picee 


gain the wall is a table-monument; to the m ory 
I 


A 
of 


Nightingale, Efq. | Ma 2 
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ee 1 
Which 


notice, 


: e 


laſt duke of that branch of the family: On the baſe fit 
two charity-boys, one on each ſide, lamenting the loſs 
of their great benefactreſs, who is-repreſented reſting on 
her arm, under a canopy of ftate, and looking earn 
on a group of cherubs iſſuing from the elouds above her. 
Underneath is a Latin inſcription, enumexating her ur 

ny charitable foundations, and informing us, that this 
excellent lady died on the fifth of September, 1692. 
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memory. | 4 
| Cloſe to the wall is a monument of Sir George Hollis, 
nephew to Sir Francis Vere, ard a major-general under 
him. On the pedeſtal. is repreſented.the ſiege of a toyn, 
in relief, where the principal figure is a general on hoſe- 
back, holding a battoon, and having one eye blemiſhed z 
perhaps alludiag to the ſiege of Nieuport, in which Sir 

George alſo gained great honour, and had a bare killed 
under him. On each fide of this pedeſtal fits 5 Pallas, | 
lamenting the death of the great warrior, Who ls repre- 
ſented above in a Roman habit, ſtanding erect 50 a 
which 


| 


lofty altar, with a.cherub ſupporting the plinth on 
he ſtands. Sir George died in January 1626. An in- 
genious author, ſpeaking of this monument, ſay: that 
Sir George was the firſt erect figure ſet up in the abbey ; 
An attitude, continues he, Which Lam far from, di- 
* commending ; for, it is my gpinion, ſtatues ſhapld 
* Always zepreſent life and action. It is peculiarly 
« adapted to heroes, who ought never to be ſuppoſed at 
<< reſt, and-ſhould have cheir Sharagters repreſented as 
ſtrogg as poſhble : this before us is bc IA ang . 
though not chaſte and elegant : it is finely e evated 
too, ànd the maurning Pallaſſes at. the baſe of it are 
ce bath Well fandied ahd well applied.“ K 


Near the tomb "of Sir F rancis is that of. Aubert de 


* * © 


_ erected: by Henry III. but when her grandſon, Hen- 
y VII. pulled down tltat edifiee, to etect his own cha- 


Vere, the laſt carl of Oxfotd of that name, and ſieu- 
tenant? 


1 


hee. 
the of March, 877 = 5 | 
In this chapel are alſo ſome antique monuments ; 


particularly on the right hand is that of John de Eaſt- 
| . was a great benefactor to 
this church, and died on the fourth of May 1438. A 
brazen ſtatue of this ab 
his tomb. It is remarkable, that in breaking up a grave 
- about thirty ago, his body was diſcovered in a 
coflin, q 

efim 

clean 


uiked with yellow fattin, _— on a gown of 
fon ſilk; girded round him with a black girdle ; on 
his legs were white ſilk ſtockir gs, and over his face a 
| napkin, - folded up, and laid corner-wiſe. His 
n to have been plump and firm, but 
r. EnAsmus's, ot IsL1Þ's CHAPEL. 
... Here are only two monuments worthy of notice: the 
fuft,: that of w—_ lip, abbot of Weſtminſter, and 
Founder. of this chapel, which he dedicated to St. Eraſ- 
mug, It is adorned with a great deal of carving, in 
devices, intaglios, and rebuſes, ap to the name of 
the founder; as, a perſon flipping boughs off a tree; an 
eye; with the flip of a tree; and a boy, fliding from a 
 bough, with I „ip, in a label, 2 ing out of his 
month. In the middle is Iſlip's tomb, which is a plain 
marble table, ſupported by four ſmall braſs pillars: over 
it was anciently painted on the roof, a picture of our 
_ Saviour on the croſs. .. Iſlip died in January 1510. 
The other tomb is that of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
ſon to Chriſtopher Hatton, lord chancellor of England, 
and. bis Jady. Tbe principal figures are, a knight in 
. armour = a lady in deep mourning, refting on the 


neat pi 


. others of bigh quality, interred in the abbey. Theſe 
_ .cfhgies are ſaid to refocuble the deceaſed as near as po 
ble; and were formerly expoſed at the funerals of our 
_ Princes and other great perſonages, in open chariots, 
With their proper enſigns of royalty and honour. Thoſe 
;, here depoſited are all maimed, ſome ſtripped, and others 
in tattered robes ; but the moſt ancient are the leaft in- 
jured; which ſeems to indicate, that the value of their 
. robes. had occaſioned this injury; for thoſe of Edward VI. 
- which were once of crimſon velvet, but now appear like 
leather ; are . e e 5 9 
„James I. are totally ſtripped of ev ing of value. 
p ith 8 to he — of . which 
ns, like the reſt, ſtripped of her robes, it has been 
5 freſh. painted, and elegantly dreſſed, and now 
makes a very beautiful appeatrancgscge. 
On the caſt fide of the door of this chapel is a monu- 
ment lately erected to the memory of admiral Holmes, 
« which is a figure repreſenting the admiral in a Roman 
© warlike habit, with his right hand reſting on a cannoa 
mounted on a carriage. Behind is an anchor, * 
: * „ and * decorations, &c, Beneath is 
following inſcription: 3 
OY To the emory of Charles Holmes, Eſq; rear- 
admiral of the White. He died the the twenty-firſt of 
; Flag 1761, commander in chief of his 12 
Yee fal ers at Jamaica, aged fifty. Erected y his 
__gratef | nieces, Mary Stanwix and Lucretia Sowle.” 
8. Journ BayrTrsT's Charge, 
Tui chapel contains ſeveral monuments: one at the 
_. entrance is to the memory of Mrs. Mary Kendall, the 
_ "daughter of TR On, Eſq. ho died in doe 
_. thirty-=third year, and her epitaph' informs us, t 
ber many virtues rendered her every way worthy of 


* — 


- 


in his maſs-babit, lies upon 


M I D D L ES E X. 


chat cloſe union and friendſhip, in which ſhe lived 
with lady Catharine Jones; and in teſtimony of 
„ which, ſhe deſired that even their aſhes, after death, 
% might not be divided; and therefore ordered herſelf 
© here to be interred, where ſhe knew that excellent 
lady deſigned one day to reſt, near the grave of her 
«© beloved arid religious mother, Elizabeth counteſs of 
„ Kendall.“ | 5 | 
Next to this is a monument erected to the memory of 
colonel Edward Popham, and his lady, whoſe ftatues, 
in white marble, ſtand under a lofty canopy, reſting their 
arms in a thoughtful poſture, upon a marble altar, on 
which lie the gloves of an armed knight. This gentle. 
man was an active officer in Cromwell's army, and his 
atchievements were here inſcribed on his tomb. Upon 
the reſtoration; the monument was ordered to be demo- 
liſhed, and the inſcription etaſed ; but at the interceſſion 
of ſome of his lady's relations, who had eminently ſerved 
his majeſty, the. ſtone whereon the inſcription was cut, 
was only turned inwards, and no other injury done to 
Win the BOK of this chapel is a lege bie 
the midſt of this chapel is a large table monument 
' for Thomas Cecil, taſk of 2 Burleigh, 
2 of the garter, and priyy counſellor to king 
es I. whereon is placed his ſtatue lying down, with 
his lady on his right fe, and a vacant ſpace on his left 
for another. e lady on his right ſide is his firſt wiſe, 
the lady Dorothy Nevil, daughter to the lord Latimer; 
and the vacant ſpace was left for his ſecond wife, Fran- 
ces Bridges, of the noble family of Chandois ; but as the 
right fide was taken up, ſhe gave expreſs orders in her 
will, not to place her on his left: however, ac- 
cording to the inſcription, they are all buried together in 
one vault. 1755 = 
But the moſt magnificent monument in this chapel is 
2 — — —.— ſtood the altar of St. John 
| : this was er to the memory of Henry Care 
firſt couſin to queen Elizabeth, who, on wh Jenked 
the honours of peerage, laid the diſappointment fo much 


to heart, that he languiſhed for a long time on a fick- 


bed, at which the queen being moved too late, created 
him a'baron, and ordered the patent and robes to be laid 
before him, but without effect. He died on the twenty- 


ge third of July 1595, aged ſeventy-two. 


Here alſo is a monument to Thomas Carey, ſecond 
fon to the earl of Monmouth, who is ſaid to have died 
of grief in 1648, at the age of thirty-three, on account 
of the untimely fate of his royal maſter, king Charles |. 

Here are likewiſe-n few antique monuments, parti- 
cularly one in which the figure of a biſhop, properly ha- 
bited, lies under a Gothic canopy. This is ſuppoſed to 
be erected for Thomas Rathal, biſhop of Durham, who 
died in 1524. | ER TEE 

And an ancient ſtone monument for William of Col- 
cheſter,” whoſe efhigies lie with the head ſupported by an 
angel, and the feet by a lam. 


N 


— 


| 8 r. Paut's Ga 5E L. 
On the left hand, a lofty monument erected to the 
memory of Sir John Puckering, Knt. and lord chan- 
cellor-in the reign of queen Elizabeth; in which office 
he died on the twentieth of April, 1 596. His epitaph 
in Latin over his effigies, is thus tranſlated: . » 
The public care and laws enga d my breaſt, _ 

To live was toilſome, but to die is reft;  * 
Wealth, maces, guards, crowns, titles, things that fade, 

The prey of time and fable death are made. 
05 VITA inseires MzWw. 
His wife this ſtatue rears to her lov'd ſpouſe, 
The teſt of conſtancy and marriage vows. 
I truft 1 hall ſee th Lord inthe land of the living. 


5 Adjoining to this monument is one much decayed, 
for $ 


r James Fullerton. and his lady, whoſe effi ies lie 
upon it, and on a table of black marble is the following 
quaint inſcription: | | 
. Here lie the remains of Sir James Fullerton, Knt- 
firſt gentleman of the bedchamber to king Charles J. 


(prince and king) a generous rewarder of all 2 2 


ſevere reprover of all vice, a profeſſed renouncer of all 
vanity. He was a firm, pillar. to the commonwealth, a 
faithful patron to the..Catholie church, a fair pattern to 
the Britin court! He lied. to the welfare of his country, 
to the honout of his prince, to the glory of his God. 
He died fuller of faith chan of, fear, fuller, of reſofution 
than of pain, fuller of honour than of days. Nele 
There is 2 monument erected to the memor 1 
h, Who 


ames Bromley, chancellor to queen Elizabet! | 

died on the twelfth of April 4587. This monument is 
of alabaſter, with pillars of Lydian marble gilt, and Sir 
James is fepreſented lying in his chancellor's habit, with 
his four ſons and four daughters kneeling on the baſe, _ 

In the ſame chapel is a plain monument of Sir Dudley 
Carlton, who for his ſervices to king James I. and king 
Charles I. was made viſcount Dorcheſter, ang ſecretary 
of ſtate. He died on the fifteenth of 1631, 
and is repreſented. on his tomb. fitting in a half-caiſed 


"'Tothe eaſt of this monument is another af alabafter, 
to the memory of Frances, the wife of Thomas Rat- 
cliffe, earl of Suſſex, who diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her 
April 2589. She. is repreſented in a recumbent poſture, 
reſting on an embroidered cuſhion, dreſſed in robes, 
and with a coronet om her head... * RE . | 
Next to this is the monument of Francis lord Cot- 
tington of Hanworth, who died on the ninth of June 
1652, and of his lady, who died in 1633. This monu- 
ment is of black touchſtone, and remarkably different 
from every other in the abbey. On the top is a circular 
frame of gilt braſs, encloſing the buſt of the lady; and 
beneath is his lordſhip on a table monument, ing on 
his left arm; and over a 1 head is the inſcription 
in Engliſh, mentioning his Iordſhip's titles and employ- 
ments. 5, £1 TOI IA T Lane | 
Har THE SEvgENTH's. CHAPEL. _ 
This chapel, which was founded by Henry VII. in 
the year 1502, and the ſucgesdin | 
Leland the wonder of the world, I. is ſituated to. the 
eaſt of the abbey, to hieh it is ſo neatly. joined, chat, 
on ſuperficial view, it appears to be one and the ſame 
building. It is ſupported by fourteen, Gothic buttreſſes, 
al beaũtifully ornamented, and projecting from the 
building in different angles, And is enlightened by a 
double range of witdows, kanten the t into ſuch 
a happy diſpoſition, as at once to pleaſe the eye, and 
afford a kind of ſolemn gloom. / Theſe buttreſſes extend 
up to the roof, and ate made to ſtrengthen it by. their 
being erowned with Gothic arches, In theſe. buttreſſes 
are mehes, in hich formerly ſtood a. number of ſtatues; 


th. 


but theſe being greatly decayed, have been long taken 
down Fea\tT 0 74 9 . a a ö 


This chapel is one of the moſt expenſive remains of 
ooking upon it without admiration: yet, perhaps, its 
beauty confifl much more etninently. 3 the workman- 
ſhip than the contrivance. The plate ſhews the out- 
fide, where it joins to che abbey, and gives ſome idea of 

the fine taſte of Gothic architecture in that age, which 
ſeems to have beet its metidian ;. but it ſoan fe into the 
bad taſte practiſed in the time of queen Elizabeth, as 
may be ſeen, in the tomb of this queen and her .prede- 
ceſſor in che de. iſles of this chapel. 

This may be ſufficient for the, outſide of this edifice, 
the entrance to which is from the eaſt end of the abbey, 
by a flight of ſteps of black matble, under a Very noble 
arch that leads to the gates opening to the body or nave 
of the chapel : for, Ike a cathedral, it is divided into a 


nave and fide-iſſes, to which you, may enter by a door on 


each hand- The gates at the. entrance of the naue are 


of braſs curiouſly wrought in the manner of frame-work, | 
and have in every other. open. pannel a raſe and portcullis 


alternately. yr. SIE 
Being thefed, the ye" naturally directed to the 
lofty” c in the moi admirable manner wrought 


ſuch 5 


ſible to he deſcribed. 


carved, as 


ire 
white marble, laid at the charge of Dr. Killigrew, ones. . 


g „ is ſtiled by | thoſe 


aftoniſhiitip variety of figures, as is impoſ- 
he Ralls —— ſide are of 


18 


prebendary of this abbey. The eaſt view from the en- 
trance Felon you with thedrafrehapel and tomb: of 
the founder, which will be. hereafter defcribedy, and 
round it, where the eaſt Sfid forms a ſemicircle, are the 
chapels of the dukes of * 0 and Richmond, 
At that end the ſide- iſles open to the nave; * It muſt not 
be omitted, that the walls, both of the nave and the 
ſide- iſles, are adorned with the moſt curious imagery 
imaginable, and contain an hündred and twenty ſtatues 
of patriarchs, ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors; under 
which are angels Tupporting imperial crowns, befdes 
innumerable ſmall ones, all of them eſteemed fo curious, 
that the beſt maſters are ſaid to have" travelled from 
abroad to copy them. The roof of the ſide-ifles is Alattifh, 
and ſapported on afches between the naye and fide-ifles, 
turning upon twelve ſtately" Gothic piltars;>/curioully 
adorned with figures, fruitage and foliage, The win- 
dows, beſides a ſpacious one at the eaſt end, are thirteen” 


on each ſide above, and as many below, ind were for- 


merlycpaintell, having in eacft pane x" white roſe, t 
badge of the houſe of Lancafter, the Initial letter & dhe 
founder's name, or portculliſes crowned; the badge f 
the Beaufort family, of which 2 are-forne n 18 
F ˙» er tom 5. oo wÞ Por a rotwntl 
This chapel was originally 


any Zefigneck 18 à feptlchre 
appropriated ſolely to the uſe Le: frog e, 


and fo far has the will of the founder beth obferved, 
that none have been yet, interred there, but thele*of High 
uality, whoſe deſcent may generally\ bes träcect from 
ome of our ancient kings Fe n 


8 N \- + hal etefore nfention 
each of theſe tombs, enz en that When ie 


moſt ancient, as well as the molt aftoaifhiing.' 
It has been already obferved; that in the middle ofthe 


eaſt end of the nave is ſituated the magnificent dH Df 


Henry VII. This is incloſed with a ſcreen of calf hrafs, 
moſt admirably deſigned and executed.: "this fcreetW"is 
nineteen feet in length, eleven Sie path ihe 
in height. „It is ornamented With ſtatues, of 'WH 
of St. James,. St. Bartholomew, Sk. Ar. 


e eee 8. ene 
and St. Edward, are. now remaiping ; and alſo 46 


with other devices alluding to king enty VII fainffy, 
as portgulliſes, 1 Hg hi el jon to the Btaafefts 
by his mother's fide ; roſes twiſted and crowned,” in me- 


mory-of the union of the houſes of *Eancaſh und 
York, b his W e oF gn end a 25 in a 
buſh, alluding to the crown of Richard III. found in a 
hawthorn buſh near Boſworth field, where the fiious 
battle was fought in which Richard loft his Hfe. With 
in the rails. are the effigies of the royal pair, in their 
robes of ſtate, on a tomb of Hack marble, the Head 
whereof is ſupported by a red dragon, the enſipt of 
Cadwallader, from whom king Henry VII. Was id of 
tracing his deſcent, and the foot by an angek 
At the head of this tomb lie the remains of Edwatd VI. 
grandſon to Henry VII. Who died In the fixtsentff Fe 
of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. A fine mohu- 
ment was erected. to his memgty by queen Maty, his 
ſiſter and ſucceſlar,; it was adorned with curious Teul 
ture repreſenting the paſſion and reſurreion of bur 8 
viour, with two angels on the top Eneeling, and” the 
whole elegantly finiſhed + 5 it was afterwards demo- 
liſhed as a relict of popi . N 
On one fide of Henry VII. “s tamb, is 4 all cha : 
in which is the monument of Lewis Stuatt, th of 
Richmond, and Frances his wife; whoſe fatüchs H baſt 
braſs, are round lying on a marble table," under a 
canopy of braſs curiouſly wrought, and Huppert Pf the 
figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Prudehce; and 
on the top is a figure o Fame taking het Wihr,” and 
reſting-only.on her tos. „ 
On the north fide of Henry VII.'s tomb is #/indnu- 
ment decorated with ſeveral emblematical figttes in Fraſs 
kee the principal is Neptune, un a, penſſye paſtpre, with 
is trident reverſed, and Mars, Wich his Head cf alhied : 
theſe ſupport the tomb, on Which Jie the effigies of 
George Villars, duke of Buckingham, the great favourite 
of king James I. and king Charles I. who fell a facri- 
fice to the national reſentment, by the hand” ſton. 


_Gak, f th" Gothic canopies, moſt —— 
are alſo the feats; aud the pavement is 


. e's 17 48 2 «<A IV * a l 


af 


His grace married Catharine, daughter to "the Earl of 
yas 8 3 55 fs Aas 5 * * . Rutland, 


* 
ry 
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Rutland, who erefed this monument to his memory, } who was born at Greenwich in 1606, and died three 
and lies in effigy on the ſame tomb by his fide. "The | days after. 2 | 

Latin inſcription, after recounting his noble qualities In the ſame iſle is a lofty monument, erected to the 
' and hiph titles, alludes to the ſtory of his death memory gr queen Elizabeth by king James I. her ſuc. 
Of a later.date, and ſuperior in point of deſign and | ceſſor. The inſcription. repreſents her character, high 
workmanſhip, is a noble monument erected £0. je me- | deſcent, and the memorable acts of her glorious reign, 
mory. of John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, where his | << That ſhe was the mother of her country, and the 
grace's ſtatue, in a Roman habit, is laid, in a half raiſed | ©* patroneſs of religion and leatning; was herſelf killed 
Poſture, on an altar of fine marble; his dutcheſs is re- | in many Rnguages, adorned with every excellence 
reſented ſtanding at his feet, weeping. On each fide of mind and perſon, and endowed with princely yir. 
1 military trophies; and over all an admirable figure.“ tues beyond her ſex: that in her reign religion was 
Trae, Kolding ſeveral medallions repreſenting the Is refined to its original purity; peace was eſtabliſhed ; 
heads of their graces children. This monument is very“ money reſtored to its juſt value; domeſtic inſurrec. 
juſtly. admired. It has been oblerved,' that the duke | tions quelled ; France delivered from inteſtine trou- 
imſelf appears the principal” figure in the group; and | © bles; the Netherlands 57 ; the Spaniſh Ar. 
ough he lies in a recumbent poſture, and his lady is in | *© mada defeated ; Ireland, moſt loſt dy the ſecret con. 
NI cheriſh manner placed at his feet, yet her fi- | © trivances of Spain, recovered ; the revenues of both 
gure is. ſo characterised, as to be only a guide to his, | © univerſities TT by a law of proviſions; and, in 
and both refle& back a beauty on each other. The de- | © ſhort, all England enriched. That ſhe: was a moft 
orations are allowed to be extremely pictureſque and | © prudent governeſs, forty-five years-a virtuous and 
elegant; the trophies at is head, the figure of Time << triumphant queen; truly reliious, and bleſt in al 
e, with the medallions of his children, fill up all“ her great affairs; and that after a calm and reſigned 
; the Face with ſuch "propriety, that little could be. | death in the ſeventieth year of her age, the left her 
„and nothing appears ſuperfluous. The inſcription, | “ mortal part to be depoſired in this church, which ſhe 
ſets forth-the duke of- Buckingham's poſts, and his qua- | © eſtabliſhed upon à new Tooting, till by the word of 
lifications. as, a good poet, and a fine writer; and over Chriſt ſhe is called to immortality.” She died on 
his ſtatue is inſcribed in Latin ſentences to the following | the ewenty-fourth of March t602. 4 

purpoſe: e In the fouth iſle is alofty and pompous tomb, er 

I lived doubtful, not difflute, | to che memhory'of Mary queen of Scots, the mother o 


3 


Ice unreſolved, not urrzhigned., I king James J. Who flying into England from her rebel- 
>norance and error are incident to human nature. | lious fubjects, was taken priſoner, tried and condemned, 

I truſt in an Almighty and All-good God. | for conſpiring the death of queen Elizabeth and on the 
Thou King of Kings, have mercy upon me. | eighth of February 1587, beheaded on a ſcaffold erected 


Vin Ah waa Too in the hall of Fotheringhay Caſtle, in Northampton- 
Ang IRE hire. She was Aerea 2 555 interred, by 5 — 
For my king often, for my country always. of queen Elizabeth, in the cathedral church of Peter- 
He grace ded in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, | borough ; but upon the acceſſion of her ſon to the 
Febcuary twenty-fourth, 1 My Having ie publication | throne of England, he ordered her remains to be removed 
of his works to the care r. Pope. He had three | from thence,” and placed near this monument. 
wires z the firſt, Urſula, counteſs of Coventry; the ſe- Near the laſt monument is a tomb encloſed with iron 
ond, Catharine, counteſs of Gainſborough; the third, | fails, on which Ties a lady, alſo finely robed, tte effigies 

' Catharine, counteſs of Angleſey. . 8 of Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret queen of 
ei afle there is a lofty pyramid ſupported by two. | Scots by che earl of Angus. Her fon, the lord Darnely, 


er gilt braſs, on a pedeſtal of the moſt curious | father to king James I. is repreſented foremoſt on th 
8 to memory of Charles Mo tapue, | tomb kneeling, with the crown over his head, and 
| Montague of Horton. there ate feven other of her children repreſented round 
{treaſury in the reign of | the tomb. This great lady, though ſhe herſelf never 
ng the reformation of the | fat on the throne, had, according to the Engliſh in- 
| ſcription, king Edward IV. to her great grandfather ; 
Henry VII. to her grandfather ; Henry VIII. to her 
uncle; Edward VI. to her couſin-german; James V. of 
Scotland to her brother; Henry I. of Scotland to her 
ſon; James VI. to her brother. Having to her great 
randmother and grandmother two queens, both named 
izabeth ; to her mother, Margaret queen of Scots; to 
her zunt, Mary, the French Queen; to her couſins- 
german, Mary and Elizabeth, queens of England; and 
to her niece and daughter-in-law, Mary Queen of Scots. 
This great lady died on the tenth of March, 1 U. Eo 
In the fouth fide is likewiſe the nent of Margaret 
| counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry VI. by her firſt 
de, Richard the uſurper. Their bones, long en- huſband, Henry Tudor. She was afterwards married to 
bo after and wilhed for, after lying two hundred and | Humphry Stafford, a younger ſon to Humphry duke of 


iis of Halifax, fon to Geor 


E years in the rubbiſh of the ſtairs, lately leading to | Buckingham, and at laſt to Thomas lord Stanley, earl 
er of the White Tower, were, on the ſeven- of Derby; but by the two laſt had no children. The 
nth of Ju 1674, by undoutbed proofs, diſcovered, | inſcription mentions the charities of this humane and 
ing butied deep in that place. arles II. pitying r rinceſs, particularly her founding two col- 
f eges at Oxford, Chriſt- church and St. John's; and 2 
| amongſt > reliques of "their predeceſſors, in the | gra:nmar-ſchool at Winbourne. She died in July 1509s 
1678, and the twentieth of his reign.” = in the reign of her grandſon, Henry VIII. f 
At the caſt end of the ſame iſſe is à vault, in which | At the eaſt end of this iſle is the royal vault of king 
are depolited the bodies of King James I. and Anne his | Charles II. king William III. queen Mary, his con- 
queen, daughter to rederick II. king of Denmark. fort, queen Anne, and prince George. <4, 
Deer this vault is a ſmall tomb, adorned with the | Over theſe royal perſonages are their effigies (except 
ure of a child, erected to the memory of Mary, the | that of prince George) in wainſcot preſſes; they are of 
ird daughter of James I. who was born at Greenwich | wax-work reſembling life, and drefled in their coronation 


in 1605, and died at two years old. robes, . pM, . 
** Theres alſo another monument, on which is the re-] Another wainſcot preſs is placed at the corner of the 
preſentation of a child in a cradle, erected to the me- great eaſt window, in which is the effigy of the lady 


mory of Sophia, the fourth daughter of the ſame king, „ dutcheſs' of Richmond, daughter to James duke 


of Richmond and Lenox, dreſſed in the very robes her 
race wore at the coronation of queen Anne. 
b On leavi this iſle; you will be ſhewn, in another 
- wainſcot — the effigies of general Monk, who had a 
t ſhare in the reſtoration of king Charles II. to the 


throne of England, and was interred in a vault appro- 
priated to him and his family. | 


ST. NicHoLAas's CHAPEL. _, 


This chapel contains ſeveral remarkable monuments. 
Near the entrance is one of black marble, finely poliſhed, 
to the memory of the lady Jane Clifford, youngeſt 
daughter to the duke of Somerſet, and wife to Charles 
lord Clifford and Dungarvan, who. died on the twenty- 
third of November 1679. This black monument is 
adorned with cherubims and a ſcroll of alabaſter, where- 
on is written a long inſcription in Engliſh, containing an 
account of the lady's deſcent and marriage. 

- By the door, on the fame fide, is a monument of -ala- 


baſter, erected for lady Cecil, the daughter of lord Cob- | 


m; who having married Sir Robert Cecil, fon to 
Willem lord ann ity. treaſurer of England, died in 
thild-bed in 1591. The Latin inſcriptions a dialogue 
between herſelf and huſband, expreffing their mutual 


Affection. | 
At ſome diſtance is a magnificent temple of various 
coloured marble, erected to the memory of Anne dutchefs 
of Somerſet, wife to Edward duke of Somerſet. She 
died on the ſixteenth of April 1618, aged twenty-eight. 
The inſcription is in Latin and Engliſh, and contains a 
us detail of the noble lineage of this great lady, 
her alliances and iſſue. : 

In this chapel is likewiſe: a very expenſive monument, 
erefted by the great lord Burleigh to the memory of his 
wife Mildred, and their daughter, the lady Anne, coun- 
teſs of Oxford, repreſenting a ſtately temple” built with 
porphyry, and other kinds of marble gilt. It is divided 
into two compartments, one elevated over the other. 
In the lower lies lady Burleigh, in a recumbent poſture, 
with her daughter lady Jane in ber arms; and at her 
head and feet are her children and pron Fs kneel- 

In the u compartment is the figure of a vene- 
ale . el to be the lord Burk: ch, on his 
knees, as if at fervent prayer. The lady Burteigh died 
on the fourth of April, 1589, aged fſixty-three, after 
being forty Po married, and her daughter, the lady 
Oxford, on the fifth of June, 1588, On the tomb is a 
long Latin infeription, explaining the figures, and diſ- 
playing their reſpective virtues and accompliſhments. 

he next monument I fhall mention in this chapel, 
is that of the lady Winifrid, married firſt to Sir Richard 
Sackville, Knt. and afterwards to John Paulet, marquis 
of Wincheſter. On the baſe are the figures of a knight 
atmed, and kneeling ; and facing him, a lady in mourn- 
ing, alſo on her knees; behind whoſe back lies an infant 
on a baptiſmal font, with its head ſupported by a pillow. 

In the middle of the chapel is a fine raiſed monument 
of poliſhed marble, to the memory of Sir George Villars 

and his lady, whoſe fon was raited by king James I. to 
the dignity of duke of Buckingham. | 

In this chapel are to beautiful pyramids ; the largeſt 

erected to the memory of Nicholas 'Bagnal, a child of 
two months old, overlaid by his nurſe ; the other to the 
memory of Anna Sophia Har , a-child of a year old, 
22 to the Hon. Chriſtopher Harley, ambaſſador to 
the French king. She died in the year 1600; and her 
father, as appears by the inſeription, eauſed her heart to 
be incloſed in a cup, and placed upon the top of the 
pyramid. Py 

There are alſo in this chapel a monument to the me- 
mory of the lady Elizabeth Fanes, and one or two others 
ſcarcely worth notice. 

Taz Crarsr or ST. EpmunD. 

At the entrance of this chapel is a lofty monument, 
with Gothic ſpires, erected to the memory of John of 
Eltham, ſecond ſon to king Edward III. and ſo called 


from Eltham in Kent. His ſtatue, in armour, is of I 


White alabafter, the head incircled by a ceronet. He 
died in Scotland at nineteen years of age, unmarried, 


of the indeceney of which 


though three different matches had been propoſed to 
him, the laſt of which, to Mary, daughter of Ferdinand 
king of Spain, he accepted, but lived not to tonſum- 
mate it. | 
At the feet of this is lately erected a hand ſome monu- 
ment of white marble, with the following inſcription : 
In this chapel lies interred all that was mortal of 
the moſt illuſtrious and moſt benevolent John Paul 
Howard, earl of Stafford, who in 1738 married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of A. Ewens, of the county of Somerſet, 
Eſq; by Elizabeth his wife, eldeſt daughter of John 
Saint Albin of Alfoxton, in the ſame county, -Eſq;- / - 
His heart was as truly great and noble | 
As his high deſcent : | 
Faithful to his God, 
A lover of his country, 
A relation to relations, 
A deteſter of detraction, 
* A friend to mankind: 
aturally generous and compaſſionate; 
His — and his charity to the poor 
* were without bounds. d _ 
We therefore -pioufly hope, that at the laſt day, 
His body will be received m-glory. ; 
Into the everlaſting tabernacles. * 
Being ſnatch'd away ſuddenly by death, 
Which he had long meditated and expected 
with conſtancy, «© 
He went to a better life the felt of April, 1762, 
Having lived T EI and 
: da g 


The counteſs r, in teſtimony of her great 
Affection and to her lord's memory, 
Has cauſed this monument to be placed here. 

The figures wound the inſcription are the ancient 
badges of honour belonging to the Stafford family, who 
deſcend, by ten different marriages, from the royal blood 
of England and France. | 

Invented and ſtained by Robert Chambers. 

Next to this is a ſmall table monument, on which He 
the effigies of William of Windſor, and Blanch of the 
Tower, the fon and daughter of Edward TH. ITI 
took their ſurnames from the places of their birth, and 
both died in their infancy. ey are dreſſed in the ha- 
bits of the times, the young prince in a ſhort doublet, 
zcer's parſon complains, 
and the princeſs in a horned head- dreſs, which Stow 
ſays was frightful. | 

On another tomb lies the ſtatue of the lady Frances, 
dutcheſs of Suffolk, -repreſented dreſſed in her robes, 
She was the daughter of the famous Charles Brandon, 
by Mary the French queen, daughter to Henry VII. 
and became -dutcheſs of Suffolk by marrying Henry 
Grey, marquis of Dorſet, who, upon her father's de- 
ceaſe, , was created duke of Suffolk. On her tomb are 
two inſcriptions, the firſt in Latin verſe, in praiſe of 
her virtues; and the other in Engliſh, ſhewing her dif- 


ferent marriages 21 
ant monument of white marble, 


. 
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The next is an elegan 
erected by John earl of Clare, to the memory of his ſon 
Francis Hollis, a youth of great bravery, who, after 
returning from making a campaign in Flanders, died on 
the twelfth of A uſt 1622, aged cighteen.. He is re- 
preſented clad in Greeian armour, fitting on a Greek 
altar. A good author, mentioning this ſtatue, ſays, 
that it expreſſes more juvenile ſweetneſs and beauty than 
any thing of the kind he ever ſaw, and that if this figure 
has any fault in character or deſign, it is being placed in 
a languid ſedentary. poſture, though cloathed in armour, 
and deſer bed as a hero in his bloom; a more ſpirited 
attitude, he obſerves, would have been more ſuitable to 
the perſon repreſented, would have given the ftatuary 
greater latitude to exert his genius, and afforded more 
atisfaction to the ſpectator. The epitaph on this is as 
follows : | 
What fo thou haſt of nature or of arts, : 
Youth, beauty, ftrength, or what excelling parts 
Of mind and „ letters, arms, and worth, 

His eighteen years, beyond his years brought forth: 
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— * 22 but — orna- 
mented; firs the ſtatue of the lady Elisabeth I, the 
daugntew of dend Nuſſel. This ſtatue is.of White ala- 
baſterp»and'the lady is repreſented in a ſteeping poſture. 
ides ſay, thatiſhe died with a prick of, her finger; 

bit thisdftory — other foundation, than a miſap- 
nn che fatuary's deſign ; for having repre- 
ied . her aſlern; und pointing wich her — to 2 
drath's head: under her right foot, it has been ſuppoſed, 
byacke podition of her: pointing downwards, that 
items bl {and that this had cloſed her eyes in 
atathgath the artiſt/s | ſeems rather to allude 
to the compoſed ſituation of her mind at the approach of 
— ſhe conſideted-only: as a profound ſleep, 


feamiwhich ſhe was again to 


Alerpeth. Latin inſcription on the ſcroll be- 
— tells, that this monument was erected to her 
meniorpbyber/affiited/fifter, Anne. The device is an 
rr 4 8 of 
Ir, n 2390 + 7 
Mithin that incloſe this laſt monument; 
— — ificent ane to the memory of John lord Ruſſel, 
ir to Francis carl of Bedlond, and of his young 
pv nr * Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Anthony | 
Cobk;/ikni This monument is of various coloured 
marble c and vald , and; is* adorned with gilding. 
repreſented lying in his robes, with his 
infant ſon nt his fete His lady, who erected this tomb, 
was laſtermed the of the age, and was not only 
un excellent miſtreſs | of the learned lan- 
3 — tomb. are of her com- 
\chree-of which are in Latin, one in Greek, | * 
andthe other in which; laſt. is here tranſcribed 


us a pecimen of the reſt, chat are to the ſame purpoſe : 
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her head reſtin an beider e and her feet 
on the back, 4 253 26d ebe fl 

On the ful of this ai * 
of white marble, to the ORG ae Sprat, the 
ſecond ſon of Dr. . bilhop, of of R an infant 
of a year old. 

Near it is the monument ol. re Geka fe Goouman, 
the firſt dean of this church. who foun: an boſpital, 
and inftituted a fcbogl at Rathyen 7 in erde h(bire, 
where he was born. He Was a perſon of ere SY iy 
and was tbe firſt who. raiſed the learned Camden 
obſcurity. He is repreſented kneeling, in his p e 
habit. He died in ABST: e e pd'P'? 

Thus have we ſurveyed the principal monuments 
within this ſpacious building, and ſhall conclude with a 
ſhort view off the cloilters o this abbey. of! ge 40 N 

In the ſouth walk of the 1 to 
end, are the remains of four e 4 Fi the 1215 
ment by four. ſtones... 1 

e firſt is of black m marble, e. called Doh eh 25 fro: 
its 8 length of eleyen feet eight inches, Wi 
covers the aſhes of a Fe. de Blois, natural. on to 
Kin Stephen, who died in 1166. 

ond is a raiſed ſtone of Suſſex marble,” under 

| which lies interred the abbot Laurentius, who died i 
1176, and is faid to have been the firft who 5 
from pope Alexander MM. "the privilege” of uſing the 
| mitre, ring and globe. 

The third is a Kate of g1 & marble, | to, the 1 . 
l eh WI Te in 1 70 
may ſti traced on his ave- Ol Fragmen 
of his mitte and | paſtoral 11 55 tho 

The fourth. is the eldeſt of all, 2 
yered with | plates of 1 braſs, bl to ihe tk Va 
who _ 1682. © All theſe" ſcem to have Had "the 
2 and dates cut af e 

rorthy to be preſerved e e. fraginep! 

is walk, ate many other notable intermen >, * 
18 nothing aaa now to diſtin og the! \ 
ſhall -K, woke our with their nam 5 


"This 
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This was the bent of his geherous ſoul, 
This the buſineſs of his laborious life. 
Public men, and public things, 3 
e judged by one conſtant ſtandard, 
The true intereſt of Britain!“ 
He made no other diſtinction of party, 
lle abhorred all other; 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no enemies on his own account: 
| Firm; determin'd, inflexible, 
He feared none he could create in the cauſe of 
. | 
thy country, lament th 
| | or know, ' | 
The loſs of fo much private virtue 
Is a public calamigy, . 


Britain, 


In this misfortune of y own. . 


Near the north door of the abbey is St. Margaret's 
church, originally erected by Edward the Confeſſor, 
but has been ſeveral times ſince rebuilt and repaired, 
In the year 1735, it was not only repaired, but its tower 
was caſed, at the expence of three thouſand five hundred 
pounds, granted by parliament in conſideration of its 
being the church where the Houſe of Commons attend 
divine ſervice on ſtated holidays, as the peers do at Weſt- 
minſter Abbey. 7 : 
It is a plain, neat, and not inelegant Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, well enlightened by a ſeries of large windows, It 
has two handſome galleries of conſiderable length, a- 
dorned in the front with carved work : theſe are ſup- 
by flender pillars, which riſe to the roof, and 
have four ſmall black pillars running along each of them, 
adorned with gilded capitals both at the galleries and at 
the top, where the flat roof is neatly ornamented with 
ſtucco, "> | 
Ibis church, in 1758, was again repaired at the pub- 
lic expence, and ornamented with new gilding and 
painting. 1 9 Fee * 
In the eaſt end of this church is a window curiouſly 
painted, with the hiſtory. of the crucifixion, together 
with the figures of ſeveral apoſtles and ſaints, finely 
executed. It belonged formerly to a private chapel at 
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for poor orphans; beſides ten alms-houſes; and fix cha- 
rity-ſchools | | | 
On the north-eaſt fide of the abbey church, is af od 
Gothic building, called Weſtminſter-hall, firſt built by 


William Rufus, as an addition to 4 foyal palace there, 
and afterwards rebuilt by king Richard II, in che year 
1397. - It is reckoned one of the largeſt tooms in Zu- 
rope, being two hundred and ſeventy fret long, ſeventy- 
four feet broad, and ninety feet high, ſupported anly by 
buttreſſes, without one pillar: the roof is timber, un 
was a few years ago ſlated, the old covering of lead be- 
ing thought too heavy: the pavement is of ſtonel In 
this ſpacious room the kings of England have generally 
held their coronation, and other Plemn feaſts. It 1% 
generally uſed for the trial of peers; and here, ever fince 
the. reign of Henry III. the three great courts of Chan- 
cery, King's Bench, and Common Pleas, have heen 
generally held at the four terms of the year; and the 
court of Exchequer is held above ſtairfrrss. 
Acdjoining to the ſouth-eaſt angle of Weſtminſter - 
ball, is a buil ling formerly called St. Stephen's 'chapet; 
from i having oy dedicated to St. Stephen. It was 
founded by king Stephen, and in 1245; febuilt by king 
Edward Tit. who converted it to bestes 4— 
but ever ſince it was ſurrendered to Edward / MA. it has 
been uſed for the aſſembly of the repteſentatives of the 
Commons of England, and is now generally called the 
Houſe of Commons. It is a neat room, capable of 
holding ſix hundred perſons, and has commodious apart- 
ments about it, as the ſpeaker's chamber, rooms for 
committees, and other offices. The benches for the 
members, which gradually aſcend one above another, 
as in a theatre, are covered with green cloth; the floor 
is matted, and there are wainſcot galleries around it, 
ſuſtained by cantilevers adorned with carved work, where 
ſtrangers are often permitted to fit and hear the debates. 
Adjoining to Weſtminſter-hall, on the ſouth fide,” is 
an edifice called the Houſe of Lords, or the Houſe of 
Peers, from being the place where the peers” of Gr 
Britain aſſemble in parliament. This houſe ſtanda ſa 
and north, as that of the Commons does eaſt and wet; 
It is an oblong room, ſomewhat Teſs*than that im--yhich 


Copt-hall, near Epping, in Eſſex, and was purchaſed the Commons meet, and is hung; with fine old . 
the 


by the officers of this pariſh a few years ago, for four 
hundred guineas. 2 
Ide church of St. John the Evangeliſt was built in 
1728, and is remarkable only for having ſunk while it 
was building, which occaſioned an alteration in the 
plan. On the north and ſouth ſides of this church are 
magnificent porticoes, ſupported by vaſt ſtone pillars, as 
is alſo the roof of the church. At each of the four 
corners is a beautiful ſtone tower and pinnacle: theſe 
additions were erected, that the whole might ſink e- 
qually, and owe their magnitude to the ſame cauſe. 
The parts of this building are held together by iron bars, 
which croſs even the iſles. 
Near the abbey church is the king's ſchool, uſually 
called Weſtminſter ſchool. It was originally founded 
in 1t070, and founded a ſecond time by queen Eliza- 
beth in 1560, whence it is ſometimes called the Queen's | 
college, for a head maſter, a ſecond maſter, and fo 
ſcholars, who are called King's ſcholars, and fitted for 
the univerſity: they are provided with all neceſſaries ex- 
cept cloathing, of which they have only a gown once a 
This is now become one of the greateſt ſchools 
in the kingdom: it has not only a 15 and ſecond 
maſter, hut five uſhers; and beſides the boys upon the 
foundation, here are between three and four hundred 
Voung gentlemen, moſt of them the children of perſons 
of the firſt fortunes and families in the kingdom. Out 
of this ſchool ſix or more boys are elected yearly for 
Trinity College, in Cambridge, and: Chriſt's Church, 
in Oxford. | 
Near the weſt gate of the abbey church is a building 
called the Gate-houſe, which is uſed as a priſon, both 
for debtors and felons, and was erected in the time of 
king Edward III. | | | 
In a place called Tothill-fields, in the pariſh of St. 
Margatet, there is a bridewell or work-houſe; and in 
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with hiſtorical figures, repreſenting; the defeat of 
Spaniſh Armada in 1588, the gift of the ſtates of Hol- 
land to queen Elizabeth. Here is a throne for the king, 
with ſeats on the right and left for ſuch princes of the 
blood as are peers of the realm. Before the throne are 
three broad ſeats, ſtuffed with woolz on the fiſt of 
which, next to the throne, fits the lord chancellor, or 
keeper of the great ſeal, who is ſpeaker of the Houſe of 
Peers; and on the other two fit the judges, the maſter 
of. the Rolls, or the maſters in Chancefy, who attend 
occaſionally to be conſulted in points of law. The two 
archbiſhops ſit at ſome diſtance from the throne, on the 
right hand, and the other biſhops in à raw under em. 
The benches for the lords ſpiritual and tempotralFars'co- 
vered with red cloth; and there is a bar actoſs the houſe 
at the end oppoſite to the throne. 12 | 
Adjoining to the Houſe of Lords is an apartment 
called the Prince's Chamber, whete the king is robed 
when he comes to the houſe; and there are other apart- 
ments in which the peers put on their robes. 
Between the Houſe of Lords and the Houſe of Com- 
mons is an apartment called the Court of Requeſts, 
where ſuch as have buſirieſs in either houſe attend. 
Another apartment, called the Painted "Chamber, 
ſtands alſo between both houſes: this is fad” to have 


o 
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room in which the parliaments- were anciently opened. 
Conferences are often held here between the-two houſes, 
or their committees, there being a gallery of communi- 
cation for the members of the Houſe of Commons to 
come up without being crowded. n: eee 

But the principal public building in Weſtminſter, is 
a bridge, called Weſtminſter-bridge, built over the 
Thames, from a place called the Woolftaple, near New 
Palace-yard, to the oppoſite ſhore, The horſe-ferry at 
Weſtminſter was perhaps one of the moſt frequented 


the ſame pariſh, an hoſpital, founded by king Charles J. 
ö 17 . | > * 


paſſages over the river of Thames, ever fince the build- 
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been Edward the Confeſſor's bed- chamber; and the 
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ing fit Eoridobs bi wand laying afide the ancient ferry” 
there,” From hel multitüds of, coaches,, carriages and 

borſes contivwealty paffing and . repaſſing; at alf hours, 
mes and felons; many inconvenjences and accidents 
”  unaveidablyhippened, and in a courſe of time many 
lives were- oft; ngies and 
dahigers; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeyeral other 
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"1. this-wooden- caſe the welt fone was laid on the 
t9-niath/ of January 1738-9, by the late earl of 
roke: the caſe of boards was above the high-water 
- ark, and ir finking gradually by the weight of the 
_ "prodigious blocks. of {tone ſtrongly cemented to its bot- 
* - the men continued 2 Work as 770 dr pound, 
ton at u great depth under Water. Thus the weſtern | 
T and 55 the ſame manner 
e all the other cer agd, hen Fiſhed, the 
lanks'on the ſides being taken off, the. ſtone-work a 


5 d entire The ſuperſtructure was added in the 
binn method, and the hole finiſhed in the moſt 
pen and elegant mannen, and with ſuch ſimplicity and 
*pranideur,' that Whethep viewed from the water, or more 
oe 'cxamined/by:'the-palſenger: who goes over it, it 
. e n 
kp bridge i unirerſally allow $91 ty, be. op of the 
Fei in che World, It .35:adorned and ſecured on each 
mie by x very. lofey- and noble baluſtrade, there are re- 

"eſſex oer every pier, which is a ſemioctogon. "Twelve 
74 "<af hn are covered with half domes, iz. four at each 


an four in the middle. Between [theſe in the 

re pedeſtals; on which was intended a group of 
$3 this Would greatly add to the magnificenee, by 
ing the centre more principal, (which it ought to be) 


3 Y W mage cence and grandeur ſuit- 
—__— city-to which it ongs. A great number of | 


np de ſo agrerably diſpoſed: on; the top of the receſſes,” 
beende te the purpoles of uſe and beauty. 
Ws magnificent ſtructure is, ons thouſand two hundred 


Feen ches tet in length, ang above three hundred 
ae dn London bridge. The aſcent at the top 
eee weil ged/ and the. room, allowed for 
enges ts; odnſiſta of a dious foot-way, ſeven 


| F ved with. broad moor-ſtone, 

: 133 due road allowed for Fly This 

war =O. wille and is ſufficient to admit the 
10 — . — ee darringas and twoj, borſes on a, breaſt, 
! dangeras yin wo ns | 
e action and diſtance of the piers from each 
kr att" ſo managed, that the vacancies under. the 

er Sallowed for the water: way, arg font times as much 
— e,, he, there 
Aue aner tancthe.leaft. danger arrive to boats in 
wegung thre ä piers, Which are 
ee 8 two. ſmall arches, all 
cult *Phefe;: wüh two; abutments, conſtitute 

1whi6ſt ſtrength ib not inferior to its cleg 938 


. feet broad on each fide, 


e Nee of every pier is, ſeventy-tret, and each 
end d tern inated with 2 ſaliant angle againſt either 
eig Sue dreadth of the two middle piers 15 ſeven- 


teen feet at the ſpringing of the arches, and contain three 
© thouſand cubic feet, or near two hundred tons of ſolid 


Oo 


Io prevent theſe inconveniengies and | 


and has ever finee been as feeure as the reſt, 
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Roe; anf tic others on each ſide; regularly decreaſe one 
k foot in breadth,” ſo that the two next to the largeſt are 
each ſixteen feet, and ſo on to the two leaſt next the 
ſides, which ate no more than twelve fect wide at the 
ſpringing of the ar che. 
The centre arch is ſerenty-ſix feet wide, and the 
others decreaſe in width four feet on each fide, w that 
the two next to the centre arch are ſeventy- two feet 
wide, and ſo on to the leaſt of the large arches, which 
afe each fifty two feet wide, and the two {mall ones in 
the abutments cloſe to the ſhore, are about twenty feet 
in width, Hr FEET 1:42. 
The foundation of the brid 


| ge is laid on a ſolid and 
firm maſs of pravel which lies at the bottom of the bed 
of the river; but-at/a much greater depth on the Surry 
than the Weſtminſter fice; and this inequality of the 
ground required the heights of the ſeveral piers to be 
very different, as ſome have their foundations laid at five 
feet, and others at fourteen feet under the bed of the 
river: © The piers are all four feet wider at their foun- 
dation than at the top, and ate founded on the bottoms 
of the above- mentioned wooden cafes formed of the 
moſt ſubſtantial work, eighty feet in length, twenty 

eightin' breadth, and theſe timbers are two fect in thick. 
neſs. The caiſſon or wooden caſe, in which the firſt 
pier was built, eontained an hundred and fifty loads of 
timber; and forty thouſand pound weight is computed 
to be always under water in ſtone and timber. 
The materials are much ſuperior to thoſe commonly 
uſed on fuch/occaſions : the inſide is uſually filled u 

with chalk, ſmall ſtones, or rubbiſh; but here all thi 
piers are the ſame on the inſide as without, of ſolid 
blocks of Portland ſtone, many of which are four or 
five tons weight, and none leſs than a ton, except the 
cloſers, or ſmaller ones, intended for faſtening the o- 
thers, one of Which has its place between every four of 
the large ones. Theſe vaſt blocks are perfety; wel 
wrought for -unftingy'-they/are laid in Dutch terrace, 
and alſo faſtened' together with iron cramps run in with 
lead. All this iron-work is, howeyer, entirely con- 
cealed, and ſo placed, that none of them can be affected 


b bas water. 8 bs. «at 3.3 L that "the ſafſtt ＋ 2 * 
It is alſo worthy of remark; that the ſoffit of eve 
arch is turned and built quite through with blocks of 
Portland ſtone; over which is built and bonded in with 
it, another arch of Purbeck ſtone, four or five times 
thicker on the reins than over the key; and by this ſe- 
condary arch, together with the incumbent load of ma- 
terials, all the parts of every arch are in equilibrio, and 
the whole weight ſo happily adjuſted, that each arch can 
3 without affecting, or being affected by the 
other arches. In ſhort, between every two arches a 
drain is contrived to carry off the water and filth that 
might in tĩme penetrate and accumulate in thoſe places, 
to the great detriment of the arch es.. 
Though the greateſt care was taken in laying the 
foundation deep in the gravel, and uſing every probable 
method to ptevent the finking of the piers, yet all this 
was in fome degree ineffectual; for one of them ſunk ſo 
conſiderably when the work was very near completed, 
as to retard the ſiniſning it» a conſidefable time. This 
gave the higheſt ſutisfactiom to thoſe who had oppoſed 
this noble work: but) the commiſſioners for building 
the bridge immediately ordered the arch ſupported by 
that pier, on the" ſide ivhere- # Rad ſunk, to be taken 
down, and then cauſed the baſe of the pier to be loaded 
with incredible weights, till all the ſettlement that could 
de forced was made After this the arch was rebuilt, 


In ſhort, the laſt Rone was laid in November 1747, 
eleven years and nine months from ene the 
cotiſttuction; a very ſhort period, conſidering the vaſt- 
ness of the undertaking, the prodigious quantity of 
ſtone made uſe 6fpcthewn but of the quarry, and e 
by fea} "the intertuptions of winter, the damage re- 
4 Na done by the ice to the piles and ſcaffolding, and 
SB I dab de interruptions occaſioned twice a day by 
che tide, wich, for two years together, reduced * 
time of labour to only five hours 5 day. The ex pence o 


ing this bridge, and of procuring all the requiſite 
erecting this bri N * 4 conveniencies, 
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conveniencies, was defrayed by parliament, and a- rebuilt by Henry VIII. It was afterwards rebuilt by 
ounted to three hundred and eighiy- nine thouſand, | King James I. but not being large enough to accommo- 
bre hundred pounds, which was raiſed by ſeveral. lot- | date the inflabitants, it was dugmented in 36 Ae 
2 % 210 11 IIc charge of prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of James, I, and {c”. 
This bridge, conſidered in itſelf, is not oniy a great | yeral of the nobility; but after mänx erpenfite reparac 
ornament to this metropolis, and of the moſt ſingular trons, it was entirely taken down in 17 20%, according tc 
advantage to the city'of Weſtminſter; but it has entirely | an act of parliament, and a hem church, beg 5. bag 1 
xe £04 che appearance of that city ; new and, beautiful was finiſhed in 1729. This is an elegant edi ice, QUIT 
ſtreets Hare been er ed; thoſe that were before narrow, | of ſtone. It has à noble portico on the weſt, n 8 4 
' crooked and i!}-bwilt,” have been widened, rendered Coripthian columns, ſupporting a pediment, in which 
ftrajght, and rebuilt r gm and elegance, And. are the ro al, arms cut in bas relief. The aſcent to this 
new plans of improvement are daily formed,.,and.contie,|/portico is by a flight of very Hug: fieps;) The Jength of, 
nually putting in execution.. , * ... 4 put 444 ng this church, is about one hundred and przy feet, the. 
On the bank of the Thames, at the confines of St. breadth fixty, and the height forty-five : it has a fine 
Mar atet's pariſh, and next to thoſe of St. Martin's in [arched roof, ſuſtained by Corinthian fone column 
| Fields." was a palace called Whitehall, originally] The fteeple has a beautiful ſpire, and one of the he 
llt by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, before the year | rings of bells in London. The pariſh of St. Marti 
1243. It afterwards came to the archbiſhops of Vork; which is ſuppoſed to have been originally taken out 
whence it was called Vork Place, and continued to be | St. Margaret's, has fo increaſed both in houſes and in- 
the city reſide nee of the archbiſhops, till it was pur- | habitants, that it is now one of the largeſt and moſt, 8 
chaſed by king Henry VIII. of cardinal Wolſey, in | pulous in the bills of moftality; and though BS Ti 
1530 then it became the place of reſidence, for the | of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, St. Ante d, fs 085 
court, and continued ſo till the year 1697, When, by | and St. George's, Hanover-duare, have been t cu 
accidental fire, it was all burnt down, except the, part of it, the number of its | houſes is computed, 2t ip. Jeſs 
called the Banquetting-houſe, which had been added to than four thou and ou 55 13 
the 5 of Whitehall by king James I. according to, | The Admiralty-office is in this pariſſig.and is a mag. 
ade ign of Inigo Jones. This Banquetting-houſe is an | nificent ſtructure, built with briek-and ſtone, Des 
elegant and magnificent ſtructure, built of hewn ſtone, | front has two deep wings, and a very lofty portico, 1 
. adorned with an upper and lower range of pillars, of the | ported by four very large 'one''pillars,}-Befides 3 ha), 
"Tonic and Compoſite order: the capitals are enriched | and other common rooms, here ate ſeyen ſpaci hquſl 
with fruit and foliage; and between, the columns are the | for ſeven commiſſioners of the Adjnitalty. Ne all 
"windows. The roof is covered with lead, and ſur- | before the court has been lately rebuilt in ies t 
rounded with a baluſtrade. The. Banquetting-houſe | manner ; 4 piazza, conſiſting of, beautiful columns, 
chiefly conſiſts of one room, of an oblong form, . forty |-runs almoſt from one end to thee: Ang "Fe of 
feet high, and a proportionable length and breadth. the gate is ornamented with a ſea-horſe, ngt Il cyt. in 
. Thecieling is painted by the celebrated Sir Peter Paul { fone, In this office are tranſacted e g 


9 
, 


— 


. Rubens. It is now uſed; only as a chapel- royal, and the | to the jutiſdiction of the Admiralty ; adnürals, gfptains, 
. reſt of the houſe ſerves for ſtate ofſicess. fand er haf officers, are nominated;/ and orders 1: yed 
«,, Oppoſites the Banquerting-houle x 9 modern edifice, | forthe ual of thoſe who bure Giled inhale 0, 07 
in a very good manner, called the Horle-guards, from | n the pariſh of Se, Martin, -whereyſeveral capital 
. the king's horſe-guirds,; who, while his majeſty relides'] Rreets terminate, lis barge opening calles © zune e, 
at St, James's palace, do duty here, two at a time being | from one of the croſſes which -king;;Rdward I, c: 
. conſtantly mounted, and completely armed, under two | be erected in memory of kis queen] leanor, and 
_ lope porches detached from the building, and erected | ring, the name of 1 Village Which. food on che 
0 ſhelter them from the weather: This ſtructure] where the croſs" Was put The gran Spinde 
conſiſts of a centre and 8 the centre. is an civil wars in the reign f harles I. hen it was en- 
arched paſſage into St. James's ark; and the building tirely deſtroyed by the fanatics, as a monument of 
ober this has 4 pediment, on which are the king's arms piſh ſuperſtition; but After the keſtotation, A. F 
TFT h ug gentee,] agus of Bag c fend. 7 
222 en WL bnhe Fn gd 5 Ki LS 
projecting a little, with Dam ented windows in, the | is ſecured by a pallifade incloſing an/area of thy by. 
air | wo. 44 *. 1 4 INA Be SF 1, .& * & A. A en 
. Principal ſtory, and a plain one in the ſides ? each bas | diameter, which' is elevated about, twelve inghes above 
"New ths > EVE AIP Tasta — the ee Cheng eros. B the call Ele, im 
* | Nenne Wann un 199 A. L 7 4 Rur, 2 4 
government of five lords commiſſihners, one of whom is | berland-houſe, ſo called from its having been in po 
: called firſt lord of the treaſury: under theſe are two joint, | ſion of the,carls of Northumberland for: more than a 


ſeoretaries, fout chief clerks, and ſixteen under clerks, | hundred: years. It was originally built in the reign. of 
with other officers,” This building fronts, the Parade in | king James I. by Henry Howard, earl, of Northampton, 
St. James's Park, and conſiſts of thres ſtories. It has a N fp is almoſt the only houſe of the ancient nobility re- 
ooukt on the inſide, ſurrounded wich buildings. The | maining in London, It originally condi of. 
office of trade and plantations is alſa kept here, under | ſides only, but is now a ſpacious: quadrangle, with a 
the government of eight commiſſioners, and other offi- | large garden and ſine walks behind it, extending almoſt 
cers, whoſe buſimeſs it is to amine, the cultom- houſe to the” Tae, g bn ee oh id g 
. - . Accounts of all che goods exported and imported to and | From the fize of /Northumberland-houſe,. one. would 
| from the ſeveral parts of the kingdom; in order to diſ- | imagine there were more noο of magnificanee If ew 
cover the advantages and diſadvantages, of the trade of | than are found in it, at leaſt, if all; worth. ſeeing are 
this nation with other Kingdoms and „in regard to | ſhewn. _ We ſaw. only one ſuite of gms z, entering A 
the balance of trade; and Alſo to benefit our plantations, | common dining patlour:about twenty feet hy twenty; 
by promoting their trade, and encoutaging ſuch branches out of that into a dining- room, .farty-hye by twenty, 
as are moſt condueive to their! reſpective intereſts, as | handfomely furniſhed; the chimney: piece deten Siena 
well as that of the Kingdom in general. land 1 
The church of St. Martin was ſo called from having | of baſſo relievo poliſhed ;> and all. ſupported: by two very 
been dedicated to St. Martin, It is alſo;diftinguiſhed by | bandſome fluted pillars of. Siena marble. In this room 
the name of St. Martin's in the Fields, its ſitua." | 
tion, which was formerly à field, with only a few houſes | Titian, which highly, deſerves, the admiratio every 
about it; though now it is nearly in the centre of that | lover of painting. FT | | 
| Vaſt maſs of buildings which has connected Weſtminſter | pital well-preferved pieces of this maſter in the foreign 
with London, and runs out collaterally to a very great | collections, but have drawn their ideas of 11 from his 
_ extent. The chureh of St. Martin being decayed, was | works in England, will be ſurpriſed to find e — 
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dt this: pics. what may yet be called freſh. The 
| heads and hands are of +34 moſt nol expreſſion; not 


— 


; the imitation of life, but life itſelf; nothing can be in a 
figer taſte than theſe three exquiſite portraits: The 


' connoifleurs may diſcoyer_ beauties of a peculiar nature 
in this piece; but the unlearned ſpectator, who views 
with no prejudices - but thoſe in favour of nature, will 
be ftruck greatly at the fight of ſuch venerable heads, 
that carry in their air, and every trait, the marks of 


iaht and ele- 
gant; "inthe freſco ſtile, pretty. 
IS end is a large landſcape by Salyator Röſa; which 
is fine; rocks and trees jumbled, together in the wild 
neſs of that romantic genius, which ſeemed formed by: 
nature to catch her ſublimeſt hints; with a little group 
of figures dropped from a whirlwind. © Oppoſite, Ixion 
by Lancetti,-an horrible ſubject, and handſed in a dark, 
but not an inexpreſſive manner. Beſides theſe pieces, is 

a ſmall landſcape of a ſtream, with a bridge over it cut 


3 


Tt of the rock; it is a pleaſing, natural, glowing piece. 


1 
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The two larger pictures, companions, .one on each ſide 
- the chimney of female figures, want that agrement, 
chat ſoft, vohiptuous elegance of che naked. Which 
ought ever to be. found. in pieces of this ſort: that on 
the right fide of the chimney is by much the moſt pleaſ- 
ing, 8 attitude of the woman is eaſy, and expreſſively 
painted. Over the landſcape by Salvator, is a ver 
" Pleaſing picture of Venus lying along on 2 coach, whi 
in ſoftneſs, talouring, and an enticing expreſſion of the 
embenpoint, is "well worth attention; it reminds one of 
the famous Venus by Titian; like his, her face is by 
© no means anſwerable to her body; the poſture is in 
. every reſpect the ſame ba the poſition of the left 
of which Titiaß has thrown zegligement ſur cx 
—_ Cochin, que la madeſtie dbit cacher, but. here it 
alls on thigh Which is the moſt modeſt of theſe 


1 0.2: 
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dom of abogt twenty by twenty, hung with ta , 
© and. out of that: un Ne Rf N 
8 elegant in London iK 's one hundred and three 

leet long, twenty-ſeven Broad, and be ce a; 
305 bn ene Nn: 1 J 18 
er ceiling 
(Which is 'coyed) is 2 beautifully” adorned with me- 
Jallions, Copleß of anna , particularly 4 Fame, a 
Flos, A Vidoty, an "2 Prana. On one ſide the room 
"are two 3 e mices of which are baſſo 
_|relieyos. of white 'matble, aud ſupperted by figures of 
Furygian captives, capes Trom others in the capitol; 
but chey are Tather too bulky for chis uſe. ' The other 
- fide of the room contains 4 double range of windows, 
Which are contrived in à very peculiar manner; for not- 

withſtanding the ſize . the lowet ones are of 
common dimenſions and heighth, which is a circum- 
© ſtance extremely agreeable :"the upper range is quite 
_ concealed behind the cornice, inſomuch that you muſt 
be close to the oppoſite Tide of the room to diſcover the 
"Immediate track of their light: by means of this con- 
© trivance; the room is equally lighted from the floor to 
©"'the ceiling, and the pickütes are viewed without the leaſt 
Slate. In the piers between the windows of the lower 
Truange are very elegant glaſſes, and ſeveral Nabs of agate, 
11, and the fineſt and e The fofas and chairs 
"are of crimſon damaſk, Windevr-curtains of the ſame) 
Wich gilt arms and legs There are four glaſs luſtres. 
Hut the 3 ornaments of this beautiful room are 
© ©the paintings; in reſpest er which we cannot but great- 
Wo. Admire "the" rafte of the" noble! owner, who, rather 
cha furniſh it with ſuch originats"as are to be procured 
at preſent, ordered copies oF ſome capital ones of the 
- greateſt painters, by the first artiſts of this age. The 
of els his grace met with” in the"execution, . equal | 

of the idea; for here are five —— 
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td the prop 
becomes me to talk of a diſtinction between copies and 
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of 
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17 which ua really be called admirable. It by no 


a Raphael by Raphael Mengs, which, in defiance of this 


Ii Don 
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but by no means a pleaſing picture. The grouping, in 
reſpect of pictureſque compoſition, is excellent, but the 
piece is very rightly called a School, for it conſiſts or 
many groups with ſcarce any unity. The figures are in 
moſt reſpects fine, but are little better, from the diſtin. 
neſs of their employments from each other, than fo many 
portraits: the draperies are in general in a heavy, in- 
elegant ſtile; but the airs of the heads, and the variety 
of the compoſition, are excellent. | | 


. 


On one fide of this is the council, and on the other 
the feaſt of the Gods, both by Raphael, and copied | 


Pompeio Battoni. In the firft, the bold ſtrength of 
what may be called muſcular expreſſion, is admirable - 
for the artiſt feems in this piece to have conſulted little 
beſides difplaying his anatomical learning; the drawin 
it is true, is fine; but the drawing of a ſatyr may be 
as fine as that of 4 Venus! There is throughout this 
picture a great Want of grace every limb is thick, un- 
r 
The feaſt of the Gods is infinitely finer; for here ar 
a great number of figures admirably grouped, and ſome 
of them extremely graceful; with. a general variety in 
the compoſition, which, muſt be ſtriking to every one. 
The woman in the centre, whoſe back parts are alone 
ſeen, is admirably drawn, and the turn and infection 
of the limbs expreſſed in the happieſt manner; alſo the 
three ſecondary female figures in the corner of the right 
ſide, are graceful, and v leaſing; the airs bf the 
heads, in general, and the ſtile of the whole compoſi- 
tion, is fine; but in neither this, nor the preceding, ate 
many marks of that brilliancy, and pleafing icke of 
lights and ſhades which reſul 
of the chiaro oſcuro. | | | 
At the - 410 Mg of the room is the Triumph of 
Bacchus, after Annibal Carrach, by Coſtanſi; à pic- 
ture which, however correct the drawing may be, is by 
no means pleaſing : the fubje& could be choſe by none 
but an artiſt who wanted to diſplay the diſtortions of the 
human body. Thus we ſee in the corner, on the right 
fide, a woman a very Bright in fleſh, with dr ſo 
well drawn, as to diſplay the ſhape of the limbs cor- 
realy through it; Who can view them, and not wiſh 
for thoſe of a beauty, inſtead of an oyſter-wench ? 
Another, ſomewhit- better made, holds up her hands 
and arms in all the fury of intoxication. Surely. this 
painter muſt have a ftrange taſte, thus to repreſent the 
— — But a greater fault is the unmeaning, 
bug infipidity” of Bacchus, who ſurely ought to have 
had” marks of a peculiar and animated ſpirit upon ſuch 
an occaſion ; inſtead of which, he fits in his car with 
as much calmneſs, as quiet, ſober, and mild a counte- 
mance, asf he had been in à council of the Gods, in- 
Read of a drunken frolic. Theſe circumſtances more 
than balance the excellencies of drawing, colouting, 
&c. which are found in this piece. "oy 
But the Aurora, "After Guido, by Maſaccio, makes 
ample amends for all che reſt. Sure never was grace, 
in all the divinity of its moſt pleaſing attitudes, more 
elegantiy caught than in this happy, this ſweet idea, 
which is executed with as much ſpirit as it was con- 
ceived with elegance. The whole range of painting 
cannot 'exhibit à more pleaſing | group” *each figure is 
ſhewn to the beſt advantage; and each moſt peculiatly 
elegant: but the principal of the graces is GRACE it- 
ſelf; the arms are extended in fo beautiful a manner, 
the whole body is turned with ſuch amazing elegance, 
that a ſuperior is ſcarcely to be imagined. The colour- 
ing, the general” diffuſion of the clear obſcure, the 
wonderful elegance of the whole, is unparalleled: but 
Apollo (the principal figure) is by no means equal to 
any of the graces'; his attitude is not unpleaſing; but it 
is tame, inexpreſſi/e, and infinitely inferior in grace to 
the figure above Mentioned. an F 
Ne Chating-croſs,” on itte north ſide, is a place 
called the Mere; now containing ſtables for the king's 
horſes. "Mews" is a name given to places where hawks. 
are kept, and is derived from Mew, a term uſed among 
falconers, ſignifying to moult, or eaſt feathers; and 
this place was uſed for the accommodation of the king 5 
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' falconers and hawks, ſo early as the your 1 27 
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ed by fre in the year 15 37, king Henry VIII. 
cauſed the — to be e the Mews to be 
enlarged, and fitted up for his horſes, and it has con- 
tinued to be the king's ſtables ever ſince. The building 
conſiſts of a quadrangle ; which being greatly decayed, 
the north wet es _ in a magnihcent manner by 
ino | , in tne  &r & - | 
" Tee are a public cool and library, be- 
Jonging to St. Martin's pariſh. This ſchool was en- 
dowed, and the library well furniſhed with books, in 
the reign of king James II. by Dr: Tenniſon, then 
miniſter in this pariſh, and afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. | 


being deſtro 


St. James's Houſe, to which the. court” remeved upon 
the burning of Whitehall in 1697 ; and it has continued 
to be the reſidence of our kings ever fince. An hoſpital, 
founded by the citizens of London before the conqueſt, 
for fourteen leprous maids, formerly ſtood on this ſpot ; 
and from this hoſpital the palace, which was built by 
king Henry VIII. ſoon after the general diſſolution, de- 
rived its name. It is an irregular building, of a mean 
appearance from without, but'it contains many beautiful 
and magnificent apartments. The chapel of the hoſpi- 
tal was converted to the uſe of the royal family, as it 
remains to this day, and is a royal peculiar exempted 
from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. The * ſervice of the 
chapel is like that in cathedrals ; and for that end there 
belongs to it a dean, a lord almoner, a ſub-dean, * 
eight chaplains, who preach in their turns before the 
royal family, twelve gentlemen of the chapel, two or- 
ganiſts, ten children, a ſerjeant, a yeoman, a groom o 
the veſtry, and a bell-ringer. | J 
When this palace was built, it abutted in the ſouth- 
weſt upon an uncultivated ſwampy tract of ground, 
which the king incloſed, and converted into a park, 
called from the palace St. James's Park: he alſo laid it 
out into walks, and collected the water into one body. 
It was afterwards much enlar and improved by 
Charles II. who planted it with lime-trees, and formed 
a beautiful viſta, near half a mile in length, called the 
Mall, from its being adapted to a play at bowls fo called. 
He alſo formed the water into a canal of one hundred 
feet broad, and two thouſand eight hundred feet long; 
and furniſhed the park with a decoy, and other ponds 
for water- fo wl. This park, which is near a mile and 
an half in circumference, and ſurrounded with magnifi- 
cent ſtructures, is conſtantly open, and uſed as a tho- 
roughfare by all ſorts of people. At the eaſt end is a 
ſpacious parade for the exerciſe of the horſe and foot 
uards. i e en 6 
In a line with St. James's Palace, on the eaſt ſide, is 
Marlborough-houſe, which belongs to the duke of 
Marlborough, and is a very large brick edifice, orna- 
mented with ſtone, and built in a peculiar taſte. It has 
two wings, and a very ſpacious court before it. The 
front, which is very extenſive, has ow two ſeries of 
windows. The building is terminated by a baluſtrade 
on the top; and the apartments are magnificent, well 
diſpoſed, and richly furniſhed. CSI 
On the weſt fide of St. James's Park, fronting the 
Mall and grand canal, ſtands the —_ Palace. It 
was originally known by the name of Arlington-houſe ; 
but being purchaſed by the late duke | 4 Buckingham's 
father, who rebuilt it, in 1703, from the ground, with 
brick and ſtone, it was called Buckingham-houſe till the 
r 1762, when his preſent majeſty bought it; and it 
to be called the Queen's Palace, from the parti- 
cular pleaſure the queen expreſſed in the retirement of 
this houſe, It is in every reſpe& à fine building, and. 
not only commands a proſpe& of St. James's Park in 
front, but has a park, lately much enlarged, and a ca- 
nal, belonging to itſelf behind it, together with a good 
garden, and à fine terrace, from whence, as well as 
trom the apartments, there is a proſpect of the adjacent 
country, It has- a- ſpacious ae yards incloſed with 
iron railz, fronting St. James's Park, with offices on 
each fide, ſeparated from the manſion-houſe by two 


king's ſtables at Lomeſbury, now called Bloomſbury, 


In the pariſh of St. Martin is an old building, called 
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on pillars of the Tuſean, Doric, and Ionic orders. 
Each front of this houſe has two ranges of pilaſters, of 
the Corinthian and Tuſcan orders. e 

A new library has been lately added to this palace, 
filled with the beſt authors in various languages, Here 
is alſo a fine collection of prints; and the whole ftruc- 
ture is adorned with a great variety of pictures by the 
moſt eminent maſters, Among them are the famous 
cartoons by Raphael, removed from Hampton Court. 

Theſe cartoons are ſeven pieces of ſacred hiſtqry taken 
from the New Teſtament, and were deſigned as patterns 
for tapeſtry. They are painted on paper, with great 
delicacy and beauty, in water-colours. 13 

The ſtory of the firſt is the miraculous draught of 
fiſhes, Luke v. In this Chriſt appears in the baat with 
an air of divine gentleneſs; the large fowl placed on the 
ſhore in the fore- ground, have a 5 wildneſs in them, 
and prevent the heavineſs which that part of the picture 
would otherwiſe have had, by breaking the parallel lines 
that would have been made by the boat, and the baſe of 
the picture. Raphael has, indeed, made a boat too little 
to hold the figures he has placed in it: but had he made 
it large enough for thoſe figures, the picture would t.ave 
been all boat ; and to have made his figures ſmall enough 
for'a veſſel of that ſiae, would have rendered them un- 
ſuitable to the reſt 'of the ſet, and leſs conſiderable. 
The ſecond is the Delivery of the Keys, John xxi. 
and has received an injury. As this is the appearance 
of our Saviour after the reſurrection, preſent authority, 
late ſuffering, humility and majeſty, command and love, 
are finely mixed in his divine aſpect. He is wrapped 
only in one large piece of white drapery ; his left arm 
and breaſt are bare, and of his legs naked. The 
figures of the eleven apoſtles all expreſs the ſame paſſion 
of admiration, but diſcover it di erently according to 
their characters. Peter receives, his maſter's orders on 
his knees, with an admiration mixed with a more par- 
ticular attention; the beloved diſciple has, in his coun- 
tenance, wonder loſt in love: the laſt perſonage, whoſe 
back only is ſeen, one would fancy to be Thomas, 
whoſe perplexed concern could not be better drawn than 
by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to deſcribe it. 
The mixture of tints in the draperies all together pro- 


duce a wonderful harmon 


The third is the Miracle of healing the Cripple at 
the beautiful gate of the Temple. Acts iii. the 


figures are admirably performed. | 
The fourth is the death of Ananias, Acts v. Here 
is the greateſt dignity in the apoſtles ; they are, however, 
only a ſubordinate group, becauſe the principal action 
relates to the criminal ; thither the eye is directed by al- 
moſt all the figures; what a horror and revererence is 
viſible in the whole aſſembly on this mercenary man's 
falling down dead |! 
The fifth is Elymas the ſorcerer, ſtruck with blind- 
neſs, Acts xii. His whole body expreſſes his being 
blind. How admirably are terror and aſtoniſhment ex- 
preſſed in the people preſent,” and how variouſly ac- 
cording to their ſeveral characters! What grace and 
majeſty is ſeen in the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, . de- 
nouncing ow e on the ſorcerers! The proconſul 
has a greatneſs and a grace ſuperior to his character, 
equal to what one might ſuppoſe in a Cæſar. 
The ſixth is the ſacrifice to Paul and Barnabas by the 
people of Lycaonia. Acts xiv. The occaſion of this is 
finely told ; the man healed of his lameneſs, to expreſs 
his ſenſe of the divirfe power which ap in the 
apoſtles, and to ſhew it to be him, not only has a crutch 
under his feet op the ground, but an old man takes up 
the lappet of his garment, and looks upon the limb he 
remembers to have been crippled, expreſſing great devo- 
tion and amazement ; which are ſentiments ſeen in the 
other, with a mixture of joy, The group of the ox 
and popa are taken from a bas relievo in the Villa de 
Medici. 118 | 
The ſeventh is St. Paul preaching to the Athenians, 
Acts xvii, The divine orator is the chief figure; but 
with what wonderful art are almoſt all the different tem- 
pers of mankind repreſented in the audience ! This pic- 


_ wings of * piazzas, and arched galleries, elevated 
— 1 f | 


ture is conducted with the greateſt judgment. The at- 
Coe titude 
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titude of St. Paul is as fine as po ble, ng to the 
5 f 9 5 alluding to their Kale olatry ; for the 
29 Ly {tra would call him by that vame. I 
Hale Cann thrown over the a i ſhoulder, and 
hanging down to his waiſt, poiſes * figure, w 
otherwiſe would ſeem N to tumble forwards. 

*Fhere © were in all twel ve 4. theſe pieces: two are in 
the poſletfion of the French king: the king of Sardinia 
has two of the others ; and 17 onged to a gentleman 
, who pledge: y. When 


ws to vi redterned, he 
for which the gentleman 
pint el, | 

Perhaps there are few 


Sg ©. 


TT 


8 
in Euroge of 2 


better . the view of the . in architecture, hc | 


the firtirtg up and. furniſh 
Fr nicer's, inf St. Tae Pie which i ors: | 
Sleaf aun £l'g: elegant bv the park front, which is orna- 
to an 15 degree, and vet not with profuſion; 

Eriow not in England a more beautiful piece of ar- 
Shireckute. Nor 1s de fitting up and furniture of the 
Baan Inferfor to the beauties of the outſide. We were 
* 5475 9 5 kn. Spencer” J library, 7 ch is thicty 
. ce the. ornaments hand- 

porch imneyrpiece very wy IE of — d white 
marbte. On py of the room havgs a capital, pic- 
ture of he nature of witchcraft; the, expr and 
ee e e and the extent of the painter's 
1 55 in drawing. into one point ſuch 2 

tude of the blems Ky witchcraft, and all de- 
SE with & wildneſs of fancy. It i is ſomewhat in 


— of Scatſatti. 
From hence you enter the Aning room, forty-fix by 
fe i ur; 3 7 5 ele the decorations in 
* tale, and the riche 
mh atid coͤrnſee of white 5 green, very bea 
6 flabs of Siena 12 and finely veined. The 
relievo, of white. marble beauti- 
wy ed. On ene fide of 1 15 is a landſcape, the 
ling of 4 0 on, the gen einen of which is 
trees beautifully expreſſed. On the 
AL 7 


RE t houſes, than lord 
othin 


chiwney . 


is another 
which are Hlcwiſe ſtriking. The figures are a centaur | 
carrying off a naked woman: her back ee which 
wy with 2 moſt delicate Lane has a little 


t drapety, which is very elegant! y deſignsd, though | 
perbaps not perfectly natural. 


"i we entered the drawing-room, which i is twenty- 


wur dy twenty-one, clear of a noble bow-window, | 


be trom the room hoy by. two pillars of moſt exqui- 
in work 1 05 ſhip ; they are carved in leaves, the thick 
e of which bend 

5 er, in à taſte that cannot be too much admired. 
On each, ſide, in a ſemicireular cove in the wall, an 
urn of white marble with baſſo r very beautiful. 
Nothing can be more 9870 than the piece; 
a fine border of Sſena marble with a —— 


cornice, and ornaments of green and white and gold, 
and in à moſt delicate ſtile, Over the. chimney, à pic-, | 
rure 'of two uſurers; great expreſſion. 

© Returning, we next wewed the Attic ſtory 


and ornaments 1 and white. 
© From the landing: place you enter firſt the, muſic-room, | 
&eveny-five by twenty-three, the chimney-piece./ ex- 


5 55 I BF AN 1 on the left a ſmall W 
yy (ry nee chimne 3 beautiful, t 
805 0 17 5 90itbed n 


E Slens. This opens into the twenty-, 
95 by 34: . The, beds and tables very 55 carved 
id iplaig, t e fo 2 of crim with cover 
15 and ex treme! Ts Khan . to the muſic- 


; . you enter the grand dreſſing- room, twen 708 
twenty: three Which, is fitted up with all poſſible | 
Fo ſcarce iy Pn can be more beautiful than, .the 
ale d Kili 1 cornices, and all the ornaments. 

e ch ane Piece is exquiſitely, deligned, and admi- 
By 


. ds of IF kts the | 


of ther kind ; the ceil- 95 
iful. 


yet more — the trees of | taſte ; 


s round in a fine arch from one to. 


feſtoon of, | 
flowers Upon it in white marble poliſhed ; the ceiling, 


3 the Gair-, | 
caſe is in a very juſt taſte, wide and obs ; the ceiling 
| wreath of flowers, and the magpies on bunches 1 


ax Bea dy pillars. effect. 
1 * 7 Þi 
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utmolt taſte, and beautifully poliſhed: - Dun the Cornice 
are feſtoons of the lighteſt carving, and two eagles; 
with a very fine baſſo relievo of carving in a glaſs in the 
centre. e pictures ate diſpoſed. wich great elegance, 
and hung up by ribbans of gilt carving in the "ones 
taſte, Among them are the following pieces: 

Two old men's heads in the ſtile Ws Rembrandt ; 

Ten pieces, companians, exceeding} beautiful; ; the 
colouring, attitudes, and 72 ver Among 
3 5 Fat ay Th rape c ag ny "it oy ik eptune, 

att 0 ognon, Nail 2 

Madona, — — wo TOYS Re "ROY 


Nativi \ fine, 

3 Chriſt, ditto. 

Holy famil pleafing, but the dra not excellent, 
"Ly imagine ow Claud N21. fine. 


Out of this room you enter the ſaloon, f. by 
thirty than which we never /beheld. one fitted up and 
une m 2 more exquiſite taſte. The ceiling, which 
1 maſaic'd campartments, green and white 

and gal > gilt medallions. are let into it. The door- 
pl exceedingly. elegant, their cornices ſupported by 
pillars my 9 8 10 uly carved, and gilt with the fame 
mixture o n as in . the ceiling. The chimney- piece 
ane but ep light lievos, white poliſhed marble, 
wonderfully gant. * the. windows are two 
labs very — of the fineſt Siena marble, the frames 
carved in the moſt exquiſite taſte, and · richly gilded; 
ty. are — all * more beautiful and rich 


ne. 


compartments, are executed with the minuteſt — 
The ground of the whole is green; and the general ef- 
fect more pleaſing than is eaſily conceived. ® Nothing 
| can be lighter, or more beautiful than the chimney-piece: 
the frieze contains 2 moſt exquiſite painting repreſenting 
a clandeſtine 2 1 which, without variety or. glare 
of colours, has all the harmony of their utmoſt pow, 
Nothing can be finer than the drapery, which is deſigned 
with. the juſteſt taſte, diſplaying the form of every limb 
through it in a molt beautiful manner. The ſoft ex- 
preſſion of the naked, and the beauty of the heads, are 
very great. We ſhould obſerve, that two of the ſmall 
; compartments of the wall are landſcapes let into it with 
no other than the painted frame of the diviſions: one 
epreſents a water - fall, and the other a bridge over 2 
Fa both fine. The frames of the tables, ſofas, 
ands, &c. &c. are all carved and gilt in the ſame taſte 
as the other o N of the room, all with a profuſion 
of richneſs, but with the utmaſt elegance. The pea- 
| coek's s f oyer one of the glaſſes, the turtles on a 


pes, are very iful, and the deception of the firſt 
mn? inary. The bold relief of ſuch light ſtrokes 
does honour to the pencil of the artiſt. The looking- 
glaſs window. is a piece of aſt, and has an happy 


North-weſt of the Queen's Palace, at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of Hyde-park, in a fine fituation, and à clear 


| and pure. air, is a neat plain building, which formerly) 


belonged to lord Laneſborough, but was, in the year 
1733. * and fitted uy. by a charitable ſociety, for 
the reception of the ſick ar lame, by the name of St. 
George s Hoſpital, It was firſt opened, for the _ 
of patients, on the farſt day of — 
. 


ever ſince been ſupported by voluntary 
donations, _ * * aalen tha now 
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:- is one of the moſt flouriſhing hoſpitals in the king- 
dom. The governors of this charity are about three 
ed. # <2 * . | ils ; 
* St. George's Hoſpital is 2 Lock Hoſpital, erected 
for the reception of perſons, aſſticted With venereal dif- 
orders, and ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions aud 


donations. Fa" Mit as „In to. 10: 
* many noble private buildings in thei pariſh. of 


St. Martin, that have not been mentioned here, this pa- 


riſh contains the following additional public ones; two 
charity-ſchools, two alms-houſes, a pariſh work-bouſe, 
a round-houſe, and a play-houſe. - ©, 

St. James's Church was built in the reign of Charles II. 
at the expence of Henry earl of St. Albans, and other 
neighbouring inhabitants; and was made parochial by 
act of parliament in 168 4. The building is of brick 
and ſtone, about eighty-fiye feet long, ſixty broad, and 
forty- five feet high, with a handſome ſtee e one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height. t. 

St. James's Square is in- the pariſh! of St. James's, 

and is an area of at leaſt four acres, built round chiefly 
with noblemen's houſes, in the modern taſte. In the 
middle of the ſquare is a fine baſon, ſurrounded! with a 
gravel walk, and incloſed with an iron palifade. 10 
In a ſtreet called Piccadilly, in the pariſh of St. James's, 
is Burlington-houſe, ſo called from its being the reſi- 
dence of the earls of Burlington. It is fenced from the 
the ſtreet by a brick wall, about two hundred and 


feet in length, in which are three eoach-gates. The * 


front of the houſe is of ſtone, and is remarkable for the 
beauty of the deſign and workmanſhip. It has two 
wings, joined by a gircular collonade of the Doric or- 
der. The front was built by the late earl of Burlington. 
The apartments are in a ſine t:ſte, and the ſtair-caſe 
painted with great ſpirit, by Seb. Ricci. Behind the 
houſe is a ſpacious garden. rl ff l 

In Piccadilly are ſeveral other — hauſes, as 
Sunderland-houſe, Devonſhire-houſe, and two new 
houſes, one erected by the earl of Bath, and the other 
by the earl of Egremont. In this pariſh there are two 
ebapole of eaſe, three charity-ſchools, two fquares, two 
markets, part of a third, and a work-houſe for the pa- 
xiſh poor, f | $14 & ANT: 

The church of St. George the Martyr is a beautiful 
ſtructure, near a ſquare called Hanover-ſquare. - This 
was one of the fifty new churches-erefted within the 
bills of ny by act of parliament,” in the reign of 
queen Anne. The ground for the church was given b 
the late-lieutenant-general Stewart, who alſo left four 
thouſand pounds to the pariſh, towards erecting and en- 
dowing a charity-ſchool, which, by the additional bene- 
factions and ſubſcriptions of the pariſhioners, is become 
very conſiderable · In this pariſh are four chapels of 
eaſe, a work-houſe for the poor, and a market for meat 
and herbage. > wo | 

Here are two ſpacious quadrangles of magnificent 
houſes, called Hanover and Grofyenar Squares. Ha- 
nover Square conſiſts of an area of about two acres: 
Groſvenor Square contains about five acres, and is laid 
out with gravel and walks, and quickfet buſhes. 
It is incloſed with a baluſtrade upon a dwarf wall, and 
adorned, in the centre with a gilt equeſtrian ſtatue af king 
WOE. on a pedeſtal. 

In Duke-ftreet, Grofyenor's Square, in this pariſh, 
is a lying-in-hoſpital, for unmarried as well as married 
women. It is ſupported by voluntary contributions; 
and any woman recommended. by a governor or ſub- 
ſeriber is received, and provided with aſſiſtance, and all 
neceſſaries, during the laſt ſtage of her pregnancy, and 
the month of lying-in. | 
Near Oxford-road, in this pariſh, is a plain but com- 
modious brick building, called the Middleſex Hoſpital, 
far the reception of the ſick and lame, and for lying-in 
married women. The firſt inſtitution of this chari 
was in Augul 1745, in two houſes adjoining to ea 
other, in 2 Tottenham court road, in 
this neighbourhood ; but the number of patients greatly 
mereaſing, this building was begun in 1755. The 
apartments for the reception of lying-in women are 


* 


remote: from thoſe. for the ſick and lame. This hoſpital 


is ſupported by charitable cantzibutions. 'The bumber 
of beds at preſent is fiaxty-four z and the number of pa- 
tients. admitted, roma the firſl inftitution tothe begiu- 
Bing of June 178, is flſteen thouſand and thirty-ame, 
of whom, ane thoufand cight hundred and twyentyenint 
were fick and lame, eleven thoufand ſeven hundred and 


| eighty-five were out- patients, and ane thoufagt four 


hundred and twenty- ve lying - in women. 

St. Anne's — being taken out of St. Martin's 
paniſh, by act af parliament; in 1678, a church; dedi- 
cated to St. Anve,, was finiſhed in 1686, of brick and 
ſtone. The great ornaments af this paxiſſr are two 
ſquares, one called Soho Square, and the other Lei- 
ceſter Square. Soho Square is an area of three nores, 


| ſurrounded wich high paliſades, inclafing a gardrn, in 
| which: is a ſtatue 


king: Qbarles TEwerefted on à pe- 
deſtal, placed in the middle of a fnajb baba. At bis 
feet lie the tepreſentation-of: the fous principal river in 
England, the Thames, the Severn, the Tine, and the 
Humber, The north and weſt fides of Leicoſter 8quam 
are in this pariſh... Leiceſter Square id an area of bo- 
tween two and three ares. On the north Ade is Sane 
ville-houſe, the winter reſidence: of his preſent ma 


| while prince of Wales; and adjoining 16 chat is 12 


ceſter - Wuſe, tho reſidence! dt the princeſs dowager of 
Wales. Tuis ſquare is incloſed withricon mais, and in 
the centre is 2 gilt equeſtrian Gatue of king George II. 
an a high pedeftal.:i: . 8 1 
The greateſt part of the pariſti of St. Paul Covent - 
garden was ancienthy a gariten, belonging to the abhot 
and convent of Weſtmiafier; and was then properly 

called Convent- garden, a name fince cor ib Oo. i 
vent, and ſometimes Common- garden. In 25 52, king 


”% F * 725 ' «7 


Edward VI. gave it to Jahn ear}, of - Bedford, together 


with a field near it, formerly called the Sexen 
but now: being turned into a long ſtreet" it is 
Long-acre, 00 T6ED LES. 11350 D S9ONTEE 2500 e 

In 1640, Francis earl of Bedford erected a chapel for 
the uſe of his tenants, - in and abaut Covent-garden, 
which chapel is now the pariſni-churoh; and in 1645, 
this precinct was ſeparated, by act of parliament, from 
the pariſh of St. Martin's, and conſtituted an indepen- 


| dent pariſh. The church wis duilt by Inigq Jones 


and is eſteemed, by che beſt - judges, one of the moli 
ſimple and perfect pieces of architecture in the world. 
In the front is a plain portico of the Tufcan order : the 
columns are maſſy, and the intercolumniation large. 
This portico is defended by an iron paliſade, and iron 
gates, the gift of the duke of Bedford. But what is 
moſt ſingular in the building is, that it has no pillars to 
fupport the roof, nor any tower, or bells to ring in penal. 
On each ſide of the t is a gate ſui to the 

ſtructure. 157 G. em 
There is a ſquare before the church, called Covent - 
garden market, of which the church forms almoſt all 
the weſt ſide. This ſquare contains about three' acres 
of ground, and is the beſt market in England for horhe, 
fruit and flowers. It is ſurrounded by a wooden. rail, 
and a column is erected in the middle of it, on the top 
of which are four ſun-dials. There is 2 magnificent 
piazza on the north and eaſt ſides of thir fquare, —_— 
by Inigo Jones, which, if | carried round it, according 
to the plan of this celebrated architact, would render it, 

beyond difpute, one of the fineſt ſquares in Turope. 

T here are two charity-ſchoals in this /pavith;'a theatre 

called Covent-garden Play-houſe, and a-round-houſe; 
Next to the pariſh of St. Paul Covent - garden is that 
of St. Mary le Strand, the church of which puri was 
called St. Mary le Strand, from its having been built in 
a capital ſtreet called the Strand, and dedicated to-St. 
Mary. This is one of the fifty new churches that were 
erected within the bills of mortality by act of partiament, 
in the reign of queen Anne, ane the firſt of them that 
was finiſhed, It is a good, though not a very extenſive 
piece of architecture. At the entrance on the weft fide, 
is an aſcent by a Right of ſteps, eut in the fweep ef a 
circle: theſe lead to à circular portico of Ionie columns, 
covered with a dome, which is crowned. with a vaſe: 
the columns are continuet' along the body of the chureh, 
with pilaſters of the fame order at ————__ 
the 


dos have angular and circular 


| 
192 : 


the ſtructure, over thoſe of the Ionic order: between | 
theſe are the windows, placed over the niches: theſe 


columns are ſupported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters 


behind, with arches ſprung from them; and the win- 
| iments alternately. 
Athandſome baluftrade is carried round the top of the 
church; and its ſummit is adorned wich vaſes... The 
ſteeple is light, though ſolid, and ornamented with 
compoſite columns and capitals. een 
Tbe moſt remarkable building in this pariſh is a royal 
palace, called Somerſet-houſe, built by the duke of 
merſet, uncle to king Edward VI. upon whoſe attainder 
it fell to the crown ; and Anne of ark, queen to 
king James I. kept her court here, whence it was called 
Denmark houſe during that reign; but it ſoon after re- 
covered: the nume of the founder. It was the reſidence 


af queen Catharide, dowaget of king Charles II. and 


was ſettled on the late queen Caroline, in cafe ſhe had 
ſarvived his late majeſty. It conſiſts of ſeveral courts, 
behind ſituated on the bank of the 


nd has a: garden 

Thames. The front towards the Strand is adorned with 
columns and entablature of the Doric order. The firſt 
court is 4 handſome quadrangle, built on all ſides with 
Aide is a piazza, before the 


ftee :- ſtone. On the 
great hall or room. Beyond this are other courts, 
which lie on à deſcent towards the garden and the 
Thames; and on the ſide of the river, king Charles II. 


added a ificent ſtructure of free ſtone, with a noble 
pizza built by Inigo Jones. This new building con- 
ins the apartments, which command a beautiful 


proſpect of che fiver, and the country beyond it. The 
n adorned with intues, Lady walks, and 4 


-green: but as none of the r family have 
reſided — queen Catharine, — 2 of. the — 
of the court; and its dependants, are permitted to lodge 
in it; and — part of it has been lately uſed as bar- 
ragks for ſoldiers and recruits. The garden is totally 
ruined, and the; apartments are become ſuitable to 
„% bus HD 17 1 imo, 2 

The pariſh nextto St. Mary e Strand is St. Clement's 
Danes, ſo called from its church, Which is ſuppoſed to 
be dedicated to pope Clement the Firſt, who ſuffered 
martytdom in the reign of the Roman emperor Trajan, 
and to be the church: ot de tie common coemetery of 
the Danes in London. A church has been ſituated in 
this place ever ſince the year 00 at leaſt; but the pre- 
ſent ſtructute was begun in 1680. It was deſi by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is one of the beſt of all that 
were huilt-before-the fifty new churches. It is built of 
ſtone, has two ſeries of windows, the lower plain, and 
the upper welb ornamented;; and the termination is by 
an Attic the pilaſters of which are crowned with vaſes. 


On the: ſouth ſide is a portico, covered with a dome, 


ſupported by: Tonic columns; and oppoſite to this is an- 
2 It has a beautiful ſteeple, carried to à great 
eight 115 31 5 - t . b 

In this pariſh there are three inns of chancery, Cle- 
ment's Inn, New Inn, and Lyon's Inn | 

- .Clement's Inn is ſo called from its ſituation in the 
neighbourtiood of St. Clement's church; it belongs to 


- 
o 


the Inner Temple, and conſiſts of a hall and three 


courts; where the ſtudents of the law have had lodgings 


ever ſince the year 1479. 709 1 
New Inn was ſa in contradiſtinction to an old 
inn · which: be uo this ſociety, in Sea-coal Lane, 


near Fleet-diteh. It is ſituated in Wych-ſtreet, and 
joins to Clement's Inn. It is ſpacious and _—_ conſiſt - 
ing only of one well - built court, with a handſome hall, 
ſmall This inn belongs to the Middle 
emple;/ and is governed by a treaſurer and twelve 


Ia this pariſh is an excellent market for butchers meat, 
poyltry,: and all ſorts of gatden ſtuff. It is called Clare- 
£073 Fez 


by poſts at prope 


| M ID D IL EIS E X. 
theintercolumniations are niches handſomely ornamented. | 
Over the dome is a pediment, ſupported by Corinthian | 
columins;' which are alſo continued round the body of 


market; from the family of. Clare, dukes of Newcaſtle, 
who were the original proprietors of it. 155 

Exeter Exchange is one of the moſt remarkable build. 
ings in this pariſh. It had its name from its ſituation in 
the place where formerly the manſion- houſe of the earls 
of Exeter ſtood. It is a large building, erected for the 
benefit of trade, and conſiſting of a eu and u 
floor. The lower floor is laid out into little ſhops 
ranged on each ſide a long room; and the upper one is 
now uſed for auctions, and other ſuch putpoſes. 

Near Exeter Exchange is an ancient building, called 
the Savoy, from Peter earl of Savoy and Richmond, 
who firſt erefted a houſe here in 12480. This haufe af- 
terwatds came into the poſſeſſion of the friars of Mont. 
joy, of whom queen Eleaner, wife of king Henry III. 
purchaſed it for her ſon, Henty' duke of Lancaſter, 
The duke afterwards — wh and beautified it at an 
immenſe expence ; and in che reign of Edward III. this 
was reckoned one of the fineſt palaces in England; but 
in 1381, it was burnt to the ground, with all its ſump. 
tuous furniture, by the Kentiſh rebels, under Wat Ty. 
ler. Henty VII. began to rebuild it in its prefent form, 
for an hoſpital for the reception of an hundred diſtreſſed 
objects; but the hoſpital was ſuppreſſed by Edward VI. 
who granted its furniture, together with ſeven hundred 
pounds a yu of its revenues, tothe hoſpitals of Chriſt's 
church, St. Thomas, and Bridewell. The Savoy has 
ever ſince belonged” to the crown, and conſiſts of a 
large edifice, built with free-ſtone and flint, in which 
detachments of the king's guards lie, where they have a 
priſon for' the confinement” of deſerters and other offend- 
ers, and lodgings for recruits. A part of the Savoy 
was allotted by king William III. to the French re- 
fugees, who have ſtill a chapel here, which was the an- 
cient chapel or church of the hoſpital. 

Beſides the cities and liberties of London and Weſt- 
minſter, which have been now deſcribed, there is a ſub- 
urb to the north of vaſt extent, running the whole 
length of both. This muſt next be traced, beginning 


at the weſt, and. proceeding eaſtward to the end. 


The next pariſh to the liberties of Weſtminſter, on 
the eaſt, is that of St. Giles in the Fields. The church 
of this pariſh was built in 1734, and is one of the moſt 
ſimple and elegant modern ffruQures in London. It is 
built of Portland ſtone, with a ſteeple one hundred and 
„ oo nn 2h 2) Wo 296 050 

In this pariſh is one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful 

uares in London, if not in Europe, called Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. It was originally laid: out by the celebrated 
Inigo Jones: the area contains about ten acres, in the 
middle of which is a baſon of water, ſurrounded with 
3 and gravel walks, encompaſſed with an iron pali- 
ade, fixed upon a ſtone plinth. This ſquare is bounded 
on the north, weſt, and ſouth, with ſpacious and ele- 
gant buildings, and to the eaſt with the wall of Lin- 
coln's Inn-gardens. Between theſe bounds and the pal- 
liſades is a —— avenue for carriages, and a path for 
foot paſſengers,” paved with broad flat ſtones, and ſecured 
r diſtances. 700. 

In Brownlow-ftreet; Long Acre, in this pariſh, is a 
lying- in hoſpital, ſupported by charitable contributions, 
for the relief of pregnant poor women, where ſuch mar- 
ried women as are objects of charity, are amply provided 
with commodious apartments and beds, good nurſing 
plain ſuitable diet, proper medicines, and the advice and 
affiſtance of gentlemen of ſkill-and experience in mid- 
wifery, as well as the attendance. of midwives, in the 
laſt ſtage of their pregnancy, and during the month of 
lying in. Rei 90} n - | 

f here are in this pariſh two charity-ſchools, an 
alms- houſe, a work-houſe' for the poor, and other cha- 
ritable foundations. DOCU . ODT 20D Rf? 

The church of St. George, Bloomſbury, is one of 
the fifty new churches erected by act of parliament, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by ſtanding ſouth and 
north, and by the ſtatue of king George I. at the top 
of its ſpire. 1 Selz 1 n 

In this pariſh is the Britiſh Muſeum, formerly called 
Montague Houſe, from having been the reſidence of the 
dukes of Montague It was built in 1677 and in 1753s 

t 


- nartiament having paſſed an act for purchaſing the mu- 
. the late Sir 4 Sloane, and clecollection of ma- 
nuſeripts of the late lord Oxford, called the Harleian 
Library, for the uſe of the public, twenty-ſix truſtees 
were appointed and incorporated, in order to provide a 
repoſitory for theſe and ſome other collections, which 
repoſitory was to be called the Britiſh Muſeum. Theſe 
truſtees elected fifteen other truſtees, and having bought 
Montague houſe, repaired and fitted it up for the recep- 
tion of theſe collections. They alſo appointed proper 
| officers to ſuperintend the muſeum ; and having ordained 
certain ſtatutes with reſpe& to the uſe of the collection 
contained in it, the public were admitted to view it in 


7 be Britiſh Muſeum is a large and magnificent 
building, and has a garden of near eight acres behind it. 
The collection of Sir Hans Sloane conſiſts of a very great 
number of natural and artificial curiofities, valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, and a _—— which, together, 
coſt the proprietor fifty thouſand pounds. It was pur- 
chaſed by parliament for twenty thouſand pounds; ten 
thouſand pounds were paid for lord Oxford's manu- 
ſcripts, ten thouſand pounds more were laid out for the 
purchaſe of Montague houſe, fifteen thouſand pounds 
were ſpent in repairs, alterations, and conveniencies ; 
and thirty thouſand pounds were veſted in the public 
funds, for ſupplying falaries for officers, and other ne- 

ry expences. 

As this noble collection of curioſities, and theſe ex- 
cellent libraries, are now chiefly deſigned for the uſe of 
learned and ſtudious men, both natives and foreigners, 
in their reſearches into the ſeveral parts of knowledge, 
the truſtees have thought fit to ordain the following 
ſtatutes, with reſpect to the uſe of the Muſeum. 

I. That the Muſeum be kept open every day in the 
week, except Saturday and Sunday in each week; and 
likewiſe except Chriſtmas-day, and one week after; 
one week after Eaſter-day and Whitſunday reſpectively; 
Good Friday, and all days which ſhall hereafter be ap- 
inted for thankſgivings and faſts by public authority. 
II. That at all other times the Muſeum be ſet open 
in the manner following: that is, from nine o'clock in 
the morning till three in the afternoon, from Monday to 
Friday, between the months of September and April 
;ncluſive; and alſo at the ſame hours on Tueſday, Wed- 
neſday, and Thurſday, in May, June, July, . and Au- 
guſt; but on Monday and F ciday; only from four o'clock 
to eight in the afternoon, during thoſe four months. 

III. That ſuch ſtudious and curious perſons, who are 
deſirous to ſee the Muſeum, be admitted by printed 
tickets, to be delivered by the porter upon their appli- 
cation in writing; which writing ſhall contain their 
names, condition, and places of abode; as alſo the day 
and hour at which they deſire to be admitted: and that 
the ſaid names be inſerted in the tickets, and, together 
with their reſpective additions, entered in a regiſter to 
be kept by the porter. And the porter is to lay ſuch 
regiſter every night before the principal librarian; or, 
in his abſence, the under librarian, who ſhall 
officiate -as ſecretary for the time being ; or, in his ab- 
ſence, before one of the under librarians; to the end 
that the principal or under librarian may be informed, 
whether the perſons ſo applying be proper to be admitted 
— to the regulations made, or to be made by the 
truſtees for that purpoſe. And if he ſhall judge them 
proper, he ſhall direct the porter to deliver tickets to 
them, according to their requeſt, on their applying a 
ſecond time for the ſaid tickets. | 
IV. That no more than ten tickets be delivered out 
for each hour of admittance ; which tickets, when 
drought by the reſpective perſons therein named, are to 

ſhewn to the porter, who is thereupon to direct them 
to a proper room appointed for their reception, till their 
hour of ſeein the Muſeum be come, at which time 
they are to deliver their tickets to the proper officer of 
the firſt department; and that five of the perſons pro- 
ducing ſuch tickets be attended by the under librarian, 
and the other five by the aſſiſtant in each department. 

V. That the ſaid number of tickets be delivered for 
Wm of company at the hours of nine, ten, 
I 
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eleven, and twelve reſpectively in the morning; and for 

the hours of four and five in the afternoon of thoſe days 
in which the Muſeum is to be open at that time: and 
that if application be made for a greater number of 
tickets, the perſons laſt applying be deſired to name 


ſome other day 
to them. | | 

VI. That if the number of perſons producing tickets 
for any particular hour does not exceed five, they be 
deſired to join in one company; which may be attended 


and hour, which will be moſt convenient 


| either by the under librarian, or aſſiſtant, as ſhall be 


agreed on between them. 

VII. That if any perſons, having obtained tickets, be 
prevented from making uſe of them, they be deſired to 
ſend them back to the porter in time, that other perſons 
wanting to ſee the Muſeum may not be excluded. 

VIII. That the ſpectators may view the whole Mu- 
ſeum in a regular order, they are firſt to be conducted 
through the apartment of manuſcripts and medals ; then 
the department of natural and artificial productions; 
and afterwards the department of printed books, by the 

icular officers aſſigned to each department 

-IX. That one hour only be allowed to the ſeveral 
companies, for gratifying their curioſity in viewing each 
apartment, and that each company keep together in that 
room in which the officer who attends them ſhall 
then be., | 

X. That in paſſing through the rooms, if any of the 


| ſpectators deſire to ſee any book, or other part of the 


collection, not herein after excepted, it be handed to 
them by the officer, who is to reſtore it to its place be- 
fore they leave the room; that. no more than one ſuch 
book, or other part of the collection, be delivered at a 
time; ard that the officer be ready to give the company 
any information they ſhall deſire, relating to that part of 
the collection under his care. 

XI. That upon the expiration of each hour, notice 
be given of it; at which time the ſeveral companies ſhall 
remove out of the apartment in which they'then are, to 
make room for freſh GI 

XII. That if any of the perſons who have tickets, 
come after the hour marked in the ſaid tickets, but be- 
fore the three hours allotted them are expired, they be 
permitted to join the company appointed for the ſame 
hour, in order to ſee the remaining part of the collection, 
if they deſire it. | 

XIII. That a catalogue of the reſpective printed 
books, manuſcripts, and other parts of the collection, 
diſtinguiſhed by numbers, be depoſited in ſome one room 
of each department, to which the ſame ſhall reſpectively 
belong, as ſoon as the ſame can be prepared. | 

XIV. That written numbers, anſwering to thoſe in 


the catalogues, be affixed both to the books and other 
patio of the collection, as far as can conveniently be 
one. 


XV. That the coins and medals, except ſuch as the 


ſtanding committee ſhall order, from time to time, to be 


PR in glaſs caſes, be not expoſed to view, but by 
eave of the truſtees, in a general meeting ; or the ſtand- 
ing committee, or of the principal librarian : that ny 

af- 


| be ſhewn between the hours of one and three in the 


ternoon by one of the officers, 'who have the cuſtody of 
them : that no more than two perſons be admitted into 
the room to ſee them at the fame time, unleſs by parti- 
cular leave of the principal librarian, who in ſuch caſe 
is required to attend, together with the ſaid officer, the 
whole time: and that but one thing be taken or conti- 
nue out of the cabinets and drawers at a time, which is 
to be done by the officer, who ſhall replace it before any 
perſon preſent goes out of the room. 

XVI. That the Muſeum be conſtantly ſhut up at all 
other times, but thoſe above-mentioned, 3 

XVII. That if any perſons are deſirous of viſiting the 
Muſeum more than once, they may apply for tickets in 
the manner above - mentioned, at any other times, and as 
often as they pleaſe; provided that no one perſon has 
tickets at the ſame time for more days than one. 


XVIII. That no children be admitted into the Muſeum. 


XIX. That no officer or ſervant ſhall take any fee or 
[reach of any perſon rr for his arendance in 
| e 


194, 
the diſcharge af his duty, 
[ga ed, under the = 


in the caſes hereafter 
of immediate diſmiſſion. 
he manner of png pref dns whodefire, to make 
uſe of the Muſeum for ſtudy, 
ſult it for information. 

I. That jo one be admitted » fach uſe of Muſeum 
for ſtudy, but by leave of the truſtees, eral. 
meeting, or the . committee; Which leave is not 

Hu for a ne; term than half a year, without 
2 2 50. r 
hat a book be kept. i 2 
the 2 of the officer of the ſaid room, who is to 


enter therein, the N of the ſeveral perſons who haye 


1 


| 


leave of admiſſion, er with the r ive dates of 
the orders. of Fa] for that 'purpole, 
ration of the : ame. 

III. That a eh room be allotted for the perſons ing 


— lay 


ittee,. for 


ſa admitted, in which * may ſit, and read or write, 
without interruption, qu the time the Muſeum is 
kept open: that à proper officer do conſtantly attend in 
the ſaid room, ſo long as any ſuch perſon or perſons 
ſhall be there : and for the greater eaſe and convenience 
of the ſaid perſons, as well as ſecurity of the colectioa, 
it. is expected, that notice be ven in writing the 
before y each perſon, to the {aid officer, what book or 
te) be will be deſirous of peruſing the fol f 
ain which book or 8 ſuch requeſt, wi p 
ſome convenient in the ſaid room, an 
* DA ay £ — him by 4 of 
the ſaid om Sep yer ſome books or manu- 
ſcripts of great value, or 7 | liable to be 1 
— on 1 1 7 dane truſtees not fit to de 
removed out of the library to 2070 they belong, with- 
out particular leave obtained of the 27 5 in a N 
meeting, or a ſtanding committee for that af i. 
cataloghe 8 will be kept by the aner 
readi 
. Th That 4 uch perſons. be allowed to take one or 
* extracts from any prin * 12 at 
and- that either of the officers. o 6 
N ſuch p book or ve ongs, | 
liberty to 1 it for them, upon ſuch terms as wall be 
7 on between them. 
That the tranſcriber do not lay the paper on 
bes ul he writes upon any part of the book or a 
18 U 
1. whole N nor the iter part 
be ſeribed, leave from the. truſtees, 
neral mecting or ing committee. 
ol That eve perſon fo intruſted witch the uſe of 
ok or manuſcript, return the {ame to the officer 
5 N 
hat if 1 Rae mgaged ina work af leara- 
1 2 — drawing of any 0g con- 
tel c e 0 — 2 and arti pro- 
Aces, he. to examine it. more n 3 can be 
done in the common MA e the 
is to apply 1.to fe A al. meeting, or the 
ſtanding. co parte leave for that pur- 
pole; it got being thoug ropes "I. in particular 
caſes, t AVE. them i om their places, and out 
of the. 5 9h ph officers has. the care of them. 


as often as any peri 
: ſhall have Kan n to leg or inſpect any boo 2 char- 
ter, dee fl, 
er 


me manuſei for 5 or intarma- 
— Hts 


provided Re is 1 las LET DRIER 


ave ſo to do, to the 
ae f neral 77 „or the ſtanqing com- 
the caſe = 
that = ano be allowed 


wre ſuch A as 
1 i : PEA 2 1.0 K 


waking ſuch, application, | | 
or. Teck: leave. to the ptineipal 

under. librarians as ſhall 

time 2 1 which ] leave, the. 


Meath or abſence; ſuch. of the 

officiate as ſecretary for the 

rincipal librarian, or the 

_ under. b 188 is as ſecretary. for the time being, 
aforeſaid, by e fl to grant. Provided 

- always, that. 50 uch perſon ſhall be permitted to con- 
ſult or inſpect any. ſuch. book, charter, deed, or other 
manuſcript, except in the preſence of the principal li- 


8 .of one of the principal officers of that, de- 


or ** occaſion to con- 


| be proc! 


the reading-room, under | 


| 
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partment to which ſuch book; deed, charter, or other 


| | manuſcript, ſhall belong. 


X. That no part of the collection or i. be... 
longing to . uſeum, be at any time carried out of 
repolitory, except ſuch books, . charters, 

other manuſcripts as may be wanted to de 
CO ufe of in evidence. And that when any ſuch . 
book, charter, deed, or other manuſcript, ſhall be 


| wanted to be made uſe of in evidence, application thall 


be made in writing for that. purpoſe, to the truſtees in a 
general meeting, or the ſtanding committee : and if the 
caſe ſhould require ſuch diſpatch, as not to admit of an 
AIR, to the truſtees in a general meeting, or the 
anding committee, then to the principal librarian ; or 


and the du- | in caſe of his death or abſence, then to ſuch of the under 


| !ibrarians as ſhall officiate as ſecretary for the time be- 
and thereupon, by their or * direction, the 
ſame ſhall, and may be carried out of the general repoſi- 
tory, to be made uſe of as evidence as aforeſaid, by the 
under librarian or aſſiſtant of the department to which 
ſuch, book, charter, deed, . or other manuſcript; ſhall 
belong. And in caſe the ſaid under librarian or aſſiſtant 
of the ſaid department be diſabled, or cannot attend, 


day | ap by fk ode of he meer en 
| 


Appointed by the truſtees, in a general meeting, 
or the ſtanding committee, or by the chief librarian, or 
by ſuch of the under librarians as ſhall officiate as ſecre- 
tary for the time being aforeſaid. And the perſon who 
ſhall be appointed to carry out the ſame, ſhall attend the 
whole time, and bring it back with him again z for 
which extraordinary trouble and attendance it is expected | 
that a proper ſatisfaction be made ta him. 

Although it may be preſumed, that perſons who ſhalt . 
de admitted to ſee the Muſeum, will in general conform 
themſelves to the rules and orders above-mentioned ; 

et as it may happen, that theſe rules may not always 

E duly obſerved, the truſtees think it necellary,, for 3 
ſafety and preſervation of the Muſeum, and do hereby 
order, that in caſe any perſons ſhall behaye in any im- 
proper manner, and cantrary to the ſaid rules, and ſhall 
continue ſuch miſbehaviour after having been admo- 
niſhed by one of the officers ; ſuch. perſons ſhall be ob- 
liged forthwith to withdraw from the Muſeum, and 
their names ſhall be entered in a book to be kept by the 
porter, who is hereby. ordered not to deliver tickets to 
them for their admiſſion for the future, without a ſpecial 
direction from truſtees in à gegeral meeting. 

In this pariſh is 2 ſquare of about three acres, called; 
Bloomſhury Square, with many fine houſes : the north 
ſide.js entirely taken up with Bedford-houſe, which was 
deſigned by Inigo Jones, and is an elegant ſtructure. 
The area of this ſquare. is ſurrounded with iron rails. 
Near the ſquare is a good market, called Bloomſbury 


market. 
ng George's church, Queen Square, another of tbe 
rches, is a plain building, erected in 1723, 
22 was formerly a chapel of aſe to St. . 5 church 
in Holborn... | 
In this pariſh are two vety fine Guares, each: conſiſt 
ing of about four acres : one is called Queen Square, and 
is incloſed with very good houſes on all ſides, except the 
north, where it lies open to the fields, which renders it 
very airy and pleaſant, - The other ſquare is Red Lion 
Square, and-is railed i in, and adorned with an obeliſt in 
the Centre. | 
In. Great Ormond-ftrect in this pariſh, is Powis- 
houſe, chus called from its heying been the town reſi- 
dence of the duke of owis. It is reckoned one of the 
moſt beautiful buildings in and about London. In this 
ſtreet js alſo the houſe of Charles Jennens, Eſq: in which 
is * of, the moſt capital collections of paintings in 
n Lamb's Conduit Fields, in this pariſh, is a large 
and commodious ſtructure called the Foundling Hoſpital, 
for the reception. of expoſed and deſerted. children. It 
conſiſts of Wo wings, and a chapel in the centre, and 
is built of brick. efge the hoſpital is a. lar piece of 
round, on each fide of which is a colonade of great 
en ength, which alſo extends tawards two gates, ſepara 


, 


by a ally pier, in ſuch a manner, that coaches oy 
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pals and repaſs at the fame time; and on each fide of the 


tes is a door for.perſons'on foot. The area between 
the outer gate and the. hoſpital is adorned with 25 
plats, gravel walks, and lamps, erected upon handſome 
poſts 3 and bebind it are two-handſome gardens, 
* 'This laudable charity was firſt projected by ſeveral 
eminent-merchants, in the reign. of queen Anne, who 
propoſed to erect an hoſpital for the reception of deſerted 
infants, and to employ them in ſuch à manner, as to 
render them uſeful members of ſociety: they propoſed a 
ſubſcription, . and ſolicited: a charter; and though they 
did not-ſucceed at that time, ſome: of them left lar 
ſums for the uſe of ſuch an hoſpital, in caſe it ſhould 
ever be erectet. 19647 DESDE TH WA 

This circumſtance coming to the knowledge of Mr. 
Thomas Coram, a commander of a ſhip in the mer- 
chants ſervice, he applied himſelf. to ſolicit a charter for 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a charity; and with unwearied 
aſſiduity, ſpent the remainder of his life in promoting 

is delign.  '- ; FL 4925 MO | 
or" obtained a recommendation of his ſcheme 
from ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, he protured: not only 
a large ſubſcription to carry on the building, but, upon 
a petition to the king, his majeſty granted a charter for 
eſtabliſhing this hoſpital, - dated the ſeventeenth of Oc- 
tober, -17 393 and afterwards an act of: parliament was 
obtained to confirm and enlarge the powers granted * 
his majeſty to the governors and guardians of the hof- 
| ital. »; 1 I, 2 ö n 
: As the building an hofpital would neceſſarily take up 
much time, the governors hired a large houſe in Hatton 
Garden; nurſes were provided, and it was reſolved that 
fixty children ſhould be admitted, whieh was accordingly 
done on the twenty- fifth of March, 1741. The foun- 
dation of the hoſpital being laid the fixteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1742, one wing was finiſhed in 1748, upon 
which the children were removed from the houſe in 
Hatton Garden to the new hoſpital. A chapel being 
now much wanted, the firſt ſtone of one was laid the 
firſt day of May 1747, and the building was completed 
on the twenty- ninth of March, 1749... . 
The general court being informed of the increaſe of 
benefactions to this charity, and of the great number of 
children already in it, were. of opinion, thar the boys 
ſhould be kept ſeparate from the girls; for which end 
= gave directions for building the other wing of the 
hoſpital z and by the diligence of the governors, and the 
bounty of the public, the whole was completed before 
the firſt of January, 1753. The governots, however, 
found it neceſſary tu limit the number of children taken 
in. But on the tenth of March, 1756, they petitioned 
the parliament for pecuniary aſſiſtance, that they might 
enlarge their plan. Upon this, the parliament granted 
them ten thouſand pounds, and ordered, that all children 
under two months old, that ſhould. be brought before 
the thirty- firſt of December then next, ſhould be ad- 
mitted. On the ſeventeenth of January 1757, the par- 
liament granted them the farther ſum of thirty thouſand 
pounds, and ordered, that all children under ſix months 
old, that ſhould be brought before the firſt of January, 
1758, ſhould be admitted. From the time this charity 
was made general, about ſix thouſand infants were an- 
nually received; but it appearing, that nearly one third 
of them died at nurſe, and that further aſſiſtance, to a' 
ſtill larger amount, would be neceſſary, the parliament; 
either becauſe the inſtitution was not thought to anſwer 
its end, which was the preſervation of life, or becauſe 
the neceſſary ſums were thought too large to burden the 
public with, ordered the hoſpital to be ſhut up on the 
twenty - fifth of March, 1760. | 
The buildings are neat and ſubſtantial, without any 
uo ——— 1 | 

n the court- room are capital pictures 
taken from), ſacred hiſtory. : | VO 7 Pax he 
1. The delivering of Moſes to his mother, Exod. ii. 
8 9. By Mr. Hayman. ; 
R brought to Pharaoh's daughter. By Mr. 
15 The hiſtary of Iſhmael, Gen. xxi. 17. By Mr. 


\ 


Over the chimney. 
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 -44 Chriſt receiving the e children, Lake xv. 16, | 


By Mr. Wills. The ty bolt Re e lag oe oft 7 
| uf le, de g gg 
In the other rooms of the hoſpital are the porttaits of 
7 Mr. Thomas Coram; by Mr. | Wem 1151 5 
2 Mr. Milner and Mr. Jacobſon, by MI Hudſon.· n ' 
Dr. Mead, by Mr. Ramſey. „ene ft 
_ Mr. Emerſon, by-Mr: Highmore.- * N. — 5 
In the dining room 1 is 2 large and beautiful ſea- piece 
of che Engliſh fleet in the Downs, by Mr, Monamy. 
Over the chimney, in — — —— is Mr. Hoga 
original painting of che Match to Finchley.” 


. 
* 
G 


employed in huſba 


n the chapel, the altar piece, painted by an Italian 
inter, repreſents the wiſe men making their offerings, 
he fine organ was preſented by Mr. Handel. | 
- Gray's Inn is one of the four principal inns of court 
which, though it lies within the limits of the pariſh of 
St.'Andrew, Holborn, is yet without the liberties of 
city of London. It took its name from. a noble and 
ancient family of the name of Gray, Which formerly re- 

ded here; and in the reign of Edward III. Jomifed it 
to ſome ſtudents of the Ta ; but it is ſaid to have been 
afterwards conveyed to the monks of Shene, near Rich- 
mond in Surty, 4 few miles ſouth-welt of Landon, whq 
leaſed it to the ſociety of the. inn, by which tenure they 

eld it, till the diſſolution of man Teh. when Henry 

II. granted it to them in fee farm, for the ſame rent 
which has been paid to the crown ever ſince. 8 
| © This inn conſiſts chiefly of two very handſome qua» 
drangles, one of which is called Coney Court, and way 
built in 1687, and one fide of it contains à hall, a cha- 
pel, and à Hbrary. The hall is a fine old ſtructure, 


well built of timber, in the form of a college hall. The 
chapel is a Gothic building, lately beautified and re- 
paired. The Ubrary is well furniſhed with books in va- 
| rious faculties' and languages, for the ule of the ſtudents. 
| But the chief © ornament belonging ta this inn is a ſpa- 
cious garden, conſiſting of. gravel walks, between lofty 
trees, of grafs-plats, agreeable ſlopes, and a long ter- 
race, witfi a portico. at each end. The terrace is 
aſcended by a handſome flight of ſtepßs. - 
L ijncoln's Inn, another of the four principal inns of 
court, was originally the palace of Ralph Nevill, biſhop 
of * Chicheſter, and chancellor of England, about the 
ear 1226. . ie atk Piaget: ne; 
This lace, which alſo ſtood in the paxiſh of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, without the city, came afterwards 
into the poſſeſſion of Henry earl of Lincoln, who con- 
verted it into a court for the ſtudents of; the law, about 
' the year 1310. From bim it was called Lincoln's Inn, 
and confi 22 of what is now called the Old Square, 
which is entered from Chancery Lane. This ſquare 
has ſince received ſeytral additional buildings; and nom 
contains, beſides buildings for the ſtudents, a large hall, 
where the lord chancellor” hears cauſes in the fittings 
after term, and a chapel, built in the Gothic ſtile, upon 
pillars, by Inigo Jones, in the year 1623. The win, 
dows are painted with the figures of many perſons men- 
tioned in the facted writings, at full length, and the 
arms of ſeveral members of the ſociety ; and under it 
there is an ambulatory, or walk, payed with broad 
ſtones. In this ſquare is alſo a good library. 1 
Fhe New Square contains three 3 CPA and 
elegant buildings; one on the ſouth, one on the eaſt, 
and one on the weſt fide: the north fide is, open to a 
large 5 which has a terrace, commanding, Lin- 
coln's 


nn Fields, of which it makes ane complete ſide: 
the ſouth and welt ſides are in the pariſh of St. Clement's 
Danes; and the eaſt ſide is in the liberty of the Rolls. 

In the middle of this ſquare is a fluted Corinthian co- 
lumn, which ſtands in the centre of a, ſmall. baſon, ſur-. 
rounded with iron palifades; at the four corners of the 
baſe are four boys, through which the: water of the 
baſon uſed' to riſe, and fall back in # fountaip of four. 
jets; and on the top of the column is.a ſun-dial, with 

four ſides. The ſquare is ſeparated from the gardens. 


by iron paliſades; and the greateſt part of the weſt-ſidg; 


is taken up by the offices belonging to the ſtamp duty. 


St, James's 


196 


beſongin 


St. James s church, Clerkenwell, was part of a church 


g to an ancient priory, dedicated to St. James 
the Leſs. This church was — , about the Jer 1623. 
Clerkenwell' was ſo called from a celebrated fountain at 
one end ofa green, called Clerkenwell Green, at which 
the clerks: of London uſed to meet annually, and 


. 


_ exhibit dramatic' repreſentations of certain ſeripture hiſ- 


tories, beford'the lord mayor, citizens,” and ſome of the 


nobility. - ae abt yd both od] 
In Cas Bath Fields, in this pariſh, is a very plain, 
but neat ſtructure, called the Small Pox Hoſpital, for 
the relief of the poor in et being the only 
boſpital of the kind in urope. It was inſtituted in 
1746, and is ſupported by voluntary contribution.. - | 
It has an elegant houſe belonging to it, near the New 
Road, IIlington, in this neighbourhood, for preparing 


fuch patients; as are to be inoculated. The ſums re- 


ceived for the ſupport of this hoſpital, from its firſt inſti- 
tution, amount to twenty-four thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty- ſix pounds. There have been receiyed into 
the houſe, during that time, ſeven thouſand nine hun- 
dred and forty-fix patierits, who had the ſmall-pox the 


natural way, of whom two thouſand nine hundred and 


ſixteen have been Cured, and one thouſand and thirty 
have died; four thouſand fix hundred and ninety-eight 
—.— have. been inoculated, of whom fix only are 
faid to have diet. | Db 
"South-eaſt of St. James's church is a ſquare, called 
St. John's Square, being built on the ſite of an hoſpital 
or religious houſe, belonging to the knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem. e ſquare, which is of an irregular 

ure, conſiſts of three piles of building, which form 
the north; the weſt, and the caſt ſides. In the eaſt fide, 


near the north end, is the church of St. John, Clerken- 


7 


juſtice of the peace, who erected 


well, which was till lately a chapel. of eaſe to St. James's. 


The ſouth fide conſiſts of the old gateway of the hoſpital, 
in form of a caſtle, with battlements at the top, and a 
ſquare tower on each fide, and is called St. John's Gate. 

In this pariſh is a building called Hicks's Hall, being 
the ſeffion-houſe for the 1 ices of the peace for the 
0 ey of Middleſex. This building had its name 
Feds ir Baptiſt Hicks, a. mercet in Cheapſide, and a 
it in 1612. Hexe the 
ury meet eight times 2 year, to find bills of in- 


d 
| | Fon againſt the criminals who are to be tried at the 


ſeffions-houſe in the Old Bailey, Hicks's Hall is a 
plain brick building, with a portico at the entrance. 

In this pariſh are an alms · houſe, three charity - ſchools, 
a market for ſheep-ſkins, two work-houſes, a houſe of 
cotrection, A priſon, and the New River water-works. 
Various were the projects, in the reigns of queen 
Elizabeth and kin 17 15 I. for ſupplying the city of 
London with a fufficient quanti! of water, for domeſtic 
uſes. The former granted an act of parliament, which 
we'the citizens liberty to cut and convey a river from 
y part of Middleſex or Hertfordſhire to the city of 
London, within the limited time of ten years; and the 
latter granted another act, in which they obtained the 
fame power, but without being confined to any limited 
time: nobody however began this great and important 
work, till at laſt Sir Hugh Middleton undertook to 
bring a river from Amwell in Hertfordſhire, to the north 
fide of London, near Iflington. : 74. 
The work began 


on the twentieth of September 1608, 

d was attended with innumerable difficulties. The 
diftarice from London is twenty miles, and he was 
obliged, in order to avoid the eminences and vallies in 
the way, to make it run a courſe of thirty-cight miles 
three 3 and fixteen poles, and to carry it over 
two vallies in long wooden frames or troughs lined with 
V 
in 


that at Buthill, being ſix hundred and ſixty feet 
length, and thirty in height; under which, for the 
paſſage of the land waters is an arch capacious enough 
to nit under it the largeſt waggon laden with hay or 
raw; the other near Highbury is four hundred and 
y-two' feet long, and 1 in height, where it 
is raiſed along the top of High artificial banks, and at the 
c of the hollow ſupported by poles, ſo that any 
gy Sa under it. In ſhort, over and under 
river, hic | ſometimes riſes thus high, and at others 
* . , 
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is conveyed under run ſeveral conſiderable 
currents of land waters, and both above and below it a 
great number of brooks, rills, and water-courſes, have 
their paſſage... 1 v1 
This river, which is of ineſtimable benefit to London, 
was by this truly great man brought to the city within 
the ſpace of five years, and was admitted into the reſer- 
voir near Iſlington on Mlichaelmas day 1613; on which 
day Sir Thomas Middleton, brother to the great Sir 
Hugh, was elected lord mayor for the enſuing year, 
who accompanying Sir John Swinerton, then lord 
mayor, attended by many of the aldermen, the recorder. 
—— gentlemen, repaired to the baſon, now called 
New 3 when about ſixty labourers, hand- 
ſomely drefled; and wearing green caps, carrying ſpades 
| wack and pick-axes, — pre 6b ; 
and trumpets; thrice round the baſon, when ſtopping 
before the lord mayor, aldermen, and other gentlemen, 
who were ſeated upon an eminence, one of the labourers 
addreſſed himſelf to them in a long copy of verſes, which 
being ended, the ſluices were opened, and the ſtream 
ran plentifully into the reſervoir, under the ſound of 
drums and trumpets, the diſcharge: of ſeveral pieces of 
ordnance, and the loud acclamations of the people. 
Sic Hugh Middleton, to enable himſelf to complete 
this grand work, had at laſt, after ſpending his on 
fortune, been obliged to apply to king James I. who 
advancing a ſum of m became entitled to a moie 
of the profits : he was alſo obliged to ſell many other 
ſhares, and in ſhort, was in a manner entirely ruined by 
a. project, that has been attended with unſpeakable be- 
nefit to this city ; ſince, by the water of this river, a 
ſpeedy ſtop has been put to a great number of dreadful 
res, and the health of the city has been remarkably 
preſerved by the cleanlineſs it has introduced among us. 
Vet ſo little were the great advantages that might then, 
and are now derived from this river, at that time under- 
ſtood, that for above thirty years, there were not divided 
above five pounds odd money, to each of the ſhares, 
which are ſeventy-two in number. | | 
This river now draws moſt of its water from the Lee, 
| which being the property of the city of London, that 
corporation, contrary to the intereſt of the city in gene- 
ral, oppoſed a bill brought into parliament for giving 
farther powers to the New River Company, to take the 
advantage that might be obtained by the river Lee: but 
the oppoſition was without effect, and in 1738-9, the 
bill paſſed into a lam. 5 
The governors of the New River company then a- 
reed with the proprietors of the lands on the river 
Lee for a cut of two cubic feet of water from that river, 
at a certain rate; and after the agreement, told them, 
they would double the price for a four foot cut, which 
the proprietors agreed to, not conſideriug the great diſ- 
proportion between the two cuts; and this cut of the 
rivec Lee now; ſupplies the largeſt ſhare of the New River 
water. * 6 | 
In this river there are forty-three ſluices, and over it 
two hundred and fifteen bridges. On its approaching 
the reſervoir, called New River Head, there are ſeveral 
ſmall houſes erected at a conſiderable diftance from each 
other on its banks, into which the water runs, and is 
conveyed, by pipes to the nearer and more eaſterly parts 
of this metropolis. On its entering the above reſervoir, 
it is there ingulphed by fifty- eight main pipes, each of 
ſeven inches bore; here alſo an engine, worked by 
horſes, throws a great quantity of water up to another 
reſervoir, ſituated on much higher ground, from which 
the water runs in pipes to ſupply the higheſt ground in 
the city, and its liberties. Many years ago, thirty thou- 
ſand houſes were thus ſupplied by this water, and fince 
that time, ſeveral main pipes have been laid, to carry it 
into the liberties of Weſkmiriſter. | 
This corporation conſiſts of a governor, deputy go- 
vernor, treaſurer, and twenty-ſix directors: theſe twen- 
_—_ are the proprietors of the firſt thirty-ſix ſhares ; 
or though the crown's moiety: is in private hands, yet 
they have no ſhare in the manage:nent. The above go- 
vernor and directors keep their-office at a coffee-houſe in 


. 


Ludgate-ſtreet, where every Thurſday they hold a 2 
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for appointing. of officers, granting of leaſes, and re- 
| f grievances. 
92 85 officers and ſervants belonging to the company 
are, a clerk and his aſſiſtant ; a ſurveyor and his deputy; 
fourteen collectors, who, after deducting five pounds per 
ent, for collecting the company's rents, pay their money 
every Thurſday to the treaſurer; fourteen walkſmen, 
who have their ſeveral walks along the river, to prevent 
throwing into it filth, or infectious matter; ſixteen turn- 
cocks ; twelve paviours; ing” borers of pipes; | be- 
ſides horſe engines for boring of others, together with a 

reat number of inferior ſervants and labourers. 

In the ſame pariſh of St. James, Clerkenwell, is an 
hoſpital called the Charter-houſe, which is a corruption 
of the word charzreux, 'a name formerly uſed for a 
convent or priory of the Carthuſians. _ 
This edifice was originally a religious foundation. 
In the year 1349, 2 terrible peſtilence ſwept off more, 
than half the inhabitants of London ; and the church- 

rds being unable to contain the dead, Sir Walter 
— „Bart. a foreign gentleman, who had been ho- 
noured with the order of the garter by king Edward III. 
for his bravery in the field, purchaſed for a burial- ground 
a ſpot of thirteen, acres, where the Charter- houſe now 
ſtands, and fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to have been 
buried there in the ſpace of that year. 

The following year that 2 8 7 þ 

apel upon the ſpot, according to the religion of thoſe 
ew for 8 be ſaid for the ſouls of all who had 
been interred there,' and afterwards founded a monaſtery 
of the Carthuſians in the ſame 4 | 

This monaſtery being diſſolved at the Reformation, 
at length fell to the earl of Suffolk, who diſpoſed of it 
to Thomas Sutton, Eſq; a citizen of London, for thir- 
teen thouſand pounds. The latter then applied to king 


James I. for a patent for his intended charitable founda- | 


tion, which was readily granted in 2 1611, and 
confirmed by parliament in 1628. he expence of 
fitting up the houſe for the reception of his penſioners 
and ſcholars, amounted to ſeven thouſand pounds, which 
added to the purchaſe money, made twenty, thouſand 

unds. But this was not all; he endowed his hoſpital 
and ſchool with fifteen manors, and other lands, to the 
value of above four thouſand four hundred and ninety 
pounds per annum; and the eſtate is at preſent improved 
to above ſix thouſand pounds a year. 25 

In this houſe are maintained eighty penſioners, who, 
according to the inſtitution, are gentlemen, merchants, 
or ſoldiers, who are fallen into misfortunes. Theſe are 
provided with handſome apartments, and all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, except cloaths, inſtead of which each of 
them is allowed a gown, and ſeven pounds per annum. 

There are alſo forty- four boys ſupported in the houſe, 
where they have handſome lodgings, and are inſtructed 
in claſſical learning, &. Beſides theſe, there are twen- 
ty- nine ſtudents at the univerſities, who have each an 

lowance of twenty pounds per annum for the term of 
eight years. Others who are judged more fit for trades, 
are put out apprentices, and the- ſum of forty pounds is 
given with each of them. As a farther encouragement 
to the ſcholars. brought up on this foundation, there are 
nine eccleſiaſtical preferments in the patronage of the 
282 who, according to the conſtitution of the 

oſpital, are to confer them upon thoſe who were edu- 
cated there. . | | : 

The penſioners and youths are taken in at the recom- 
mendation of the governors, who appoint in rotation. 

The buildings, which are extremely rude and irregu- 
lar, have nothing but their convenience and ſituation to 
recommend them. 'The rooms are well diſpoſed, and 
the ſquare in the front is very neat, and kept in as good 
order as moſt in town. This ſquare, and the large pare 
dens behind, give a free air, and at one and the ſame 
time contribute both to health and pleaſure. 5 

The next pariſh to St. James's, Clerkenwell, is that 
of St. Luke, ſo called from the pariſh church, which is 
dedicated to St. Luke, and commonly called Old-ſtreet 
church, It is one of the fifty new churches, erected ac- 
cording to a& of parliament. It was finiſhed in 1732, 
and is a noble ſtructure, 
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In this pariſh is the Artillery Ground, whete the ar- 
tillery company and trained bands of the city of London 
are exerciſed. It conſiſts of eleven acres of ground, 
walled round, with iron gates, and was demiſed in the 
year 1641, to Sir Paul Pindar, and others, in truſt, tor 
the artillery company for one hundred and thirty-nine 
years, as a military field for erecting an armoury and 
other offices, which are neatly built of brick. | 

In Peſthouſe Row, in this pariſh, is an alms-houſe, 
folinded by George Palyn, citizen and girdler, for fix 
poor members of his company, and Fi ue with an 
eſtate of forty pounds a year, of which the cempany is 
trultee. | | 

Near Palyn's alms-houſe, the French have an hoſpital, 
erected in 1717, the governors of which were incorpo- 
rated the year following, by the title of The governor 
and directors of the hoſpital for the poor French pro- 
* teſtants and their deſcendants, refiding in Great Bri- 
© tain.” Here are upwards of two hundred poor men 
and women, of whom above one half are upon the foun- 
dation, and provided with all neceſſaries at the expence 
of the hoſpital ; but the reſt are paid for by their friends, 
at nine pounds a year each. By this charity a large in- 
firmary is alſo provided for lunatics : a chaplain, phyſi- 
cian, ſurgeon, and other proper officers, ate maintained 
fer this foundation. 

In Peſthouſe Fields, in this pariſh, is an houſe, erected 
in 1672, by the viſcounteſs Lumley, for the accommo- 
dation of fix poor women of Aldgate and Biſhopſgate 
Pariſhes, with an allowance of four pounds, and twelve 
buſhels of coals per annum, each. 

In Pefthouſe Lane is an alms-houſe, founded, in 1616, 
by Edward Alleyn, a comedian, for.ten poor men and 
women, who receive ſix-pence a week each, and every 
other year a coat or gown. | 

In S ard, Old- ſtreet, in this pariſh, an alms- 
houſe was erected in 1655, by Suſan Amyas of London, 
widow, for the habitation of eight poor ſingle men or 
women, who are allowed, as a body, twenty ſhillings a 
year for water, and ſix pounds a year for coals : each of 
them has a ſeparate allowance of -four pounds a year ; 
and twenty ſhillings a year are ſettled for one of the 
eight to read prayers every day. | 

In this pariſh hive are three charity-ſchools, one free 
ſchool, and a work-houſe for the reception of the poor. 

St. Leonard's church, in Shoreditch, is faid to have 
been a place of worſhip in the time of the Saxons ; but 
the old church being much decayed, the preſent ſtructure 
was begun in 1735. r £948 | 

One of the moſt conſiderable public. buildings in this 
pariſh is an hoſpital called the Haberdaſhers Alms-houſe, 
or Aſke's Hoſpital, from its having been erected in 1692, 
by the company of haberdaſhers, purſuant to the will of 
Robert Aſke, Eſq; one of their members, who left thirty 
tnouſand pounds for the building, and the relief of 
twenty poor members of the company of haberdaſhers ; 
beſides the maintenance and education of twenty boys, 
ſons of decayed freemen of the ſame company. This 
is a ſumptuous edifice of brick and ſtone, four hundred 
feet long; with an ambulatory in front of three hundred 
and forty feet, under a piazza, elevated on ſtone co- 
lumns of the Tuſcan order, In the middle of the build- 
ing is a chapel, adorned with columns, entablature, 
and pediment of the Ionic order : and under the pedi- 
ment is a niche, with a ſtatue of the founder. The 
men, who are all to be ſingle, have each an apartment 
of three rooms, with proper diet and firing, a gown 
once in two years, and three pounds a year in money. 
The boys have alſo a ward to themſelves, with all ne- 
ceſſaries: their maſter, who reads prayers twice a day in 
the chapel, has, beſides a houſe, forty pounds per an- 
num, which, together with the ſalaries of the clerk, 
butler, porter, and other domeſtics, amounts to about 
eight hundred pounds a year. | 

ronmongers hoſpital, or, as it is often called, Jef- 
feries's Alms-houſe, is a large handſome building in 
Kingſland-road, in this pariſh. It is built of brick, 
and is two ſtories high. It conſiſts of a ſpacious front, 
with two wings, and a chapel in the centre, and was 

erected by the company of ironmongers in 1713, pur 
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ſuant to the will of Sir Robert Jefferies, formerly lord 
mayor of London, for the reception of fifty-ſix poor 
members of the ironmongers company, who, beſides a 
<onvenient room and part of à cellar, have each fix 
pounds a year, and a gown. A chaplain, who reads 
8 every day, has a falary, and a diſtinct apartment. 
& man is admitted under fifty-ſix years of age; and if 
married, his wife may cohabit with bim, and be elected 
in his room when he dies. * 
In this patifh there are eight alms-houſes, two cha- 
ity2ſehools, and a large work-houſe for the poor. 


- -.» Chriſt's church in Spittlefields is one of the fifty new 


churches. The foundation of it was laid in 1723, and 


it was finiſhed in four years. In this pariſh there are two 


French and two "Englifh alms-houſes, two charity- 


ſchools, and a work-houſe for the poor. 


* 


plain and yet el 
Low it combi es. extended front, without either | 


In the pariſh of St. Mary, Whitechapel, and near a 
place called Whitechapel-mount, is a large and com- 
modious brick building, called the London Infirmary, 
erected very lately by yoluntary contributions. 
It is ſupported by charitable contributions, for the 
relief of all ſick and diſeaſed perſons ; and, in particular, 
manufacturers, ſeamen in the merchants ſervice, and 
their wives and children, , ER 
This charity was inſtituted on the ſecond of Novem- 
ber 1740, in a large houſe in Preſcot : ſtreet, Goodman's 
Fields, which is now the Magdalen hoſpital: but that 
becoming too ſmall for this extenſive charity, a new, 
more capacious, and more commodious building, Was 
erected by the voluntary contributions of ſeveral. go- 
vernors, in an airy ſituation, near the Mount in White- 
chapel road. | 


«This is a 


very neat brick building, contrived. to be 


t, without being very expenſive; 


wings or inner courts, the whole is ſeen at one view. 
To the middle door is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, 
and over this part extends a very large angular pediment, 
within which is a dial. Above the ground floor extend 
two ſeries, of each twenty-three faſh 
number and the length of the building giving it an air 
of dignity. The architect has proper iy conſidered the 
uſe for which it is deſigned, and has ſuited every thing 
to convenience. It. is properly furniſhed, and fitted up 
with about one hundred and fixty beds for the reception 
of the patients. x 7 
Tue ſociety for carrying on this laudable undertaking 
conſiſts of a preſident, two vice preſidents, and a trea- 
furer,” annually elected out of the . moſt conſiderable 
benefaRors to this charity, and of ſuch perſons, who by 
giving a benefaction o thirty guineas or more at one 
ume, become governors for life; and thoſe who ſub- 
ſcribe ſwe guineas or more a year, are governors during 
fach ſubſcription. | : 

A general” court of governors is held in the months 
of March, June, September, and December, to take 
the report of the committees, elet a houſe committee 


for the enſuing quarter, inſpect accounta, and tranſact 
fuch other buſineſs as wy, e then laid before them. 
anniverfary feaſt of this charity is held between the 


firſt of February and the laſt daß o April, when, a 
fintes account of the general ſtate of the hoſpital, the 


number of acne ed and diſcharged, and an ab- 

Katt" of the accounts for the year fel, is laid before 
| j A | 70 2 8 9 ages 1 4 

A houſe committee of thirteen, governors is appointed, 

ery general quarterly court, who at their firſt meet- 

. reſide for the 4 ſt quarter, 

'veſdays weekly, at eleven 


of the ſervants and patients, and 


— the condu 


er 


** 
- 


windows, their | 


ing, and to examine and, 
| ceived'at any hour of the day or night. 


| ſince the third 
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examine and audit tradeſmens bills, which are paid by 
the treaſurer within a fortnight after. The accounts 
are open at all times for the inſpection of the governors. 

A phyſical committee, conſiſting of all ſuch governors 
who practiſe phyſie, ſurgery, or pharmacy, or are con- 
verſant in the knowledge of drugs or medicines (ex- 
cepting ſuch as ſhall be Jire&ly or indirectly concerned 
in ſerving the hoſpital with ſuch neceſſaries) are ſum- 
moned by order of the chairman of the houſe committee 
for the time being every firſt Thurſday in the month, 
and have power to order and inſpect the neceſſary drugs 
and medicines, and report their proceedings to the ge- 
neral quarterly court by their chairman, 

Two governors are appointed viſitors by the houſe 
committee, for one fortnight, ta attend twice a week, 
or oftener, if they think proper, to inſpect into the ma- 
nagement and conduct of the houſe, during the interval 
of the meetings of the houſe committee. 

A clergyman of the church of England reads prayers 
every day, and preaches every Sunday, and reads prayers 
morning ang afternoon ; adminiſters the ſacrament re- 
gularly every month ; and is ready. to. viſit, pray by, and 
adminiſter the ſacrament at all times when required, to 
the patients in the wardls. 

Three phyſicians attend alternately. ; two of the ſur- 
geons daily, from eleven o'clock, till one, withgut fee ar 
reward, and give their adviee and aſſiſtance to all fuch 
objects as come within thoſe hours, whether recom- 
mended or accidental. A ſurgeon extraordinary attends 

in conſultation, in all dangerous caſes, The ſurgeons 
in waiting have an apprentice, or pupil, conſtantly in 
the houſe, to receive, and, if neceſſary, to call the ſur- 
geon to ſuch accidents, as ſhall be brought in at any hour 
of the day or night, ; 

An apothecary (with an, affiſtant), conſtantly reſides 
at the hoſpital, who compounds and diſpenſes all medi- 
eines uſed there, and ſolely attends, the buſineſs thereof. 

A ſteward (for whoſe fidelity proper ſecurity. is given) 
has the charge of the houſe ant 5 keeps an ac- 
count of every thing bro to. or expended. in the 
houſe, and fubjes the ſame. to the examination of the 
viſitors and houſe committee, and has the inſpection 
likewiſe of the conduct of all the men- ſervants. Two 
matrons have the direction of the nurſes and other wo- 
men- ſervants, and ſee the diet and medicines admini- 
ſtered according to order. Under them are nurſes and 
watchers, in proportion to the. number of patients, 
who are guided by written orders, to prevent any miſ- 
conduct. Proper diet for the patients has been ſettled 
by the phyſicians and ſurgeons engaged in this charity, 
and is fixed up in the wards for the addon of the pa» 
tients and their friends. — 

No officers or ſervants. are permitted, upon pain of 
expulſion, to take of any tradeſmen, patients, or other 
perſons, any fee, reward, or gratuity of any kind, di- 
realy or indirectly, for any ſervice done, or to be done, 
on account of this hoſpital. ö 3 

Every governor is intitled to ſend one in- patient at a 
time, and out- patients without limitation. Subſcribers 
of ſmaller ſums may likewiſe ſend what number of out- 
patients they pleaſe, All ſubſcriptions, are during plea- 
ſure, and any ſmall ſums from well - diſpoſed perſons will 
be thankfully receiyed; but in order to carry on this un- 
dertaki , all perſons are deſired to pay their ſubſcrip- 
tion 1 ht time of ſubſcribing. 1 

The poor objects recommended as. in- patients, if 
there are beds empty, are received at any hour without 
difficulty or expenee,. and are ſupplied with advice, me- 
dicine, diet, waſhing, lodging, and every comfortable 
aſſiſtance during their cure; nor is og {ag ity required 
againſt future contingencies, they being, in caſe 
death, 9 5 9 8 to of the charity, if not re- 
moved by their friends, All out- patients have advice 


and medicines, adminiſtered from eleven till one. 


All accidents, whether recommended or not, axe re- 


This is the plan of this noble charity; and though 


| this work has ſubſiſted but eighteen years, yet ſuch has 


deen the exttaordinaty encouragement. given to it, that 
of November 1740, to tha firſt of _ 
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the ſu as generouſly contributed to its ſupport 
ſeventy-nine thouſand one hundred and fifty- 


"Wy 1789, 


amount ro 


three pounds, a great pgrt of which is laid out in go- 


vernment ſecurities; | But whiat it ill more extraordi- 
ary, one hundred and thifty-feven thouſand two hun- 


dred and fifty-two diſtreſſed objects have been relieved at 


this hoſpital z and from labouring under the oppreſſion 
of ſome of the moſt malignant diſeaſes and ' unhappy 
accidents, have been reinſtated in their honeſt and in- 
duſtrious capacities of working; and, fo far as our ob- 
ſervation reaches, their morals much amended, whereby 


the public again enjoy the benefit of theic labour, and 


they, and their poor families, are preſerved from periſh- 
ing, and prevent from being an incumbrance to the 


community. And, notwithſtanding the great number 


of objects relieved by this charity, it has not leflened 
the number of patients relieved by other hoſpitals. . . 
The ſubſcribers are defired to take notice, that if any 
patients do not conform to the rules of the houſe, or are 
guilty of any miſbehavisurz they will be diſcharged, and 
never more relieved by this charity: and not to fend any 
patient unable to walk, till they are firſt aſſured of room 
in the houſe ; nd hen they recommien 1 an in-pati nt, 
whoſe ſettlement is in the country, it is further en 
that they will ſatisfy the houſe committee concerning 
the removal of ſuch patient, when cured, or judged 
incurable. ; Ft | 42 | 
No perſons of Known ability to pay for their cure, 
ce zre allowed to partake of this charity ; nor any with 
« infectious : diſtempers, or deemed ,*ncurable by the 
«© phyficians and ſurgeons, or any in conſumptive or 


e aſthmatic condition, are admitted into the houle, be- 


« ing more capable of relief N ATE 

The patients, being admitted* without any expence, 
are required to. be conſtant .in their attendance on the 
| phyſicians or ſurgeons at the hoſpital, before eleven 
o'clock; and, at nine o'clock, to return thanks at the 
chapel, and at the weekly committee next after their 
eure; and thoſe only who attend their cure, and retu 
thanks, will receive a certificate thereof, which 
entitle them to future relief. 3 

The building in Preſcot-ſtreet, Goodman's- fields, 


which was formerly the London Infirmary, is now ap- 


plied to the reception of penitent proſtitutes, and is 


called the Magdalen-houſe. It is a plain neat ſtructure, 


with a wall, and a ſmall area before it. To prevent 
theſe penitents from being expoſed to public view, the 
Windows next the ſtreet are concealed by wood -Work, 
ping up from the bottom of each, ſo as to admit the 
light only at the top: the ſides are alſo incloſed. This 
excellent charity commenced in the year 1758. 

In a ſtreet called Roſemary Lane, in this pri, is a 
daily fair, commonly known by the name of Rag Fair; 
and here is a large building, called the Exchange, where 
great ſums of money are returned in old cloaths, 

In the pariſh of St. M are two free ſchools, two 
alms-houſes, a court of record, a priſon, and a work- 
houſe for the poor. . | P 

Near the Tower of London is a church dedicated to 
St, Catharine, which anciently belonged to an hoſpital 
founded by Matilda, conſort to king Stephen. This 


church, which is a very antique building, is till colle- 


ed, 


late, and has a maſter and three brethren, who have 
orty pounds; three ſiſters, who have twenty pounds; and 


ten beads-wonien, who bare eight pounds per annum each. 

The pariſh of St. Catharine till remains a diſtinct li- 
berty, having its proper ſteward or judge; and a court 
within the vrecind | f 


without fn order from the board of green cloth. 


| for the trial of civil cauſes, with a 
priſon for debtors ; nor can any perſon be atreſted here poo ten gi: N 
IJ. London was walled round very early; hut by whom 


St. John's pariſh in Wapping was taken out of St. 


Mary's, Whitechapel, in the reign of king William III. 
and is almoſt entirely inhabited 
depend upon them. In conſideration of the numerous 
poor in this pariſh, and its having been a third part of 
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mariners,, or ſuch as 


—— 


"ſhillings and four- 
At Mile-end, i 
Bethnal-green, is an 2 belonging to the corpota- 


199 
In St. Paul's pariſh, Shadwell, there are two churches, 
a preſbyterian charity-ſchool, a work houſe for the poor; 
an alms-houſe, and a dock for building. thips. 
St, George's church in the Eaſt is one of the fifty 
new churches erected according to act of parliament: 


It was begun in 1715, and finiſhed. in 1729, and is a 


maſſy building, in a very fingulat taſte. in this pariſh 
there is an hoſpital, two charity-ſchools, a work-houſe 
for the poor, and an alms-houle. : 

St. Anne's church, Limehouſe, is another of the fifty 
new churches. It was begun in 3712, and finiſhed in 
1724; and is à building of a very ſingular conilruction. 
In thi; pariſh there are a Work- houſe for the poor, and 
two docks for Miprbuilding; and this, as well as the 
two pafiſhes immediately preceding, are chiefly inha- 
bited by ſeafaring people, or ſuch as depend on them. 

St. Dunſtan's church in Stepney is an old Gothic 
ſtructure. Here was a church { long ago as the time of 
the Saxons; and Stepney. appears to have been a manor 
in the time of William the — This is a ver7 
large pariſh, containin ſeveral hamlets; each of which 
has a chapel of eaſe, —— to Stepney church. ; 
- On the ſouth fide, of the church-yard is an alms- 
hoüſe, founded in 1691 by the reli of Sir Samuel 


Cl oy 


Mico, a citizen and mercer, ſor ten pgor widows of the 


mercers company, who, have each eight pounds thirteen 
——— — 
the pariſh of St. Matthew Bednal ar 


* 


tion of Trinity-houſe. This hoſpital was founded in 


1695, for ef Klip ar decayed or ancient ſeamen, who 


have been maſters or pilots of ſhips, and for theſr wi- 
dows, each of whom receives ſixteen [ſhillings the firſt 

Monday in every montb, beſides twenty ſhillings a year 

for coals, and a gon every other year. This is a noble 

edifice, built of brick and one, conſiſting of two wings, 

and containing twenty-eight apartments. In the centre, 

between the two wings, is à chapel, which riſes conſi- 
derahly higher than the other buildings, 121 2 


- - 1 


In 1 735: the drapers 22 erected here a beautiful 
alms-houſe, a ſchool and chapel, purſuant, to the will of 
Mr. Francis 3 one of the lord mayor's, officers, 


who bequeathed, to that company upwards of twenty- 


eight thouſand pounds, for purchaſing a ſite, and build- 


ing upon it an alms-houſe, with convenient apartments 
for twenty-four alms- men, a chapel, and a ſchogl-room 
for one hundred poor boys, and to dwelling houſes for 
two ſchool-maſters, and alſo for endowing the ſame; 
ſo that each alms-man ſhould have eight pounds, and 
half a chaldron of coals yearly, and a gown! of baize 
every third year; that the — 9 — ſhould be cloathed, 
and taught reading, writing, and arithmetic z that each 
of the maſters ſhould: haye a falary of, thirty pounds a 
year; and that both ſhould, have the yeatly ſum of 
twenty pounds for coals and candles, for their own uſe, 
and that of the ſchool; together with a ſufficient allow- 
ance for books, Papers pens and ink: every boy put qut 
apprentice is entitled to four pounds, but only two 
pounds ten ſhillings if put, out to ſervice. dah 

Here are alſo eight alms-houſes belonging to the dra- 
pers company, twelve belonging to the ſkinners com- 
pany, twelve to the vintners company, and twelve 
alms-houſes known. by the name of Fuller's alms-houſes, 
from their, having been founded, in 1592, by a judge of 
that name. In Dog-row, near Mile-end, is an-alms- 
houſe, built, in 1711, by captain Fiſher, for the widows 


of ſix maſters of ſhips, 


At Bethnal-green, is an alms-bouſe, founded. by Mr. 


Bermeeter, for ſix poor women. 


theſe walls were built, is uncertain; ſome think by 


Conſtantine the Great, others by his mother Helena; 


but there is 


. to believe it was by the emperor 
Valentinian 


about the year of Chxiſt 368. It is be- 


lieyed that theſe walls quite ſurrounded the city, as well 
upon the fide of the Thames, as upon the land ſide; but 
that part of the wall next the river has been deſtroyed by 
the tide ſo Iong ago, that there are now no traces even 


The 


of its ruins. 
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was twenty two feet: were fortiſied with ſeveral 
lofty towers, the number of which, upon the land fide, 
was fifteen. The remains of two of theſe" towers are 
{till to be ſeen ; one in a ſtreet called Shoemaker-row, 
near Aldgate, and the other on the welt ſide of à neigh- 
bouring ſtreet, called Houndſditch. ee £14 
The remains of theſe two towers are thought to be 
the moſt conſiderable ieces of Roman architecture how 
in Britain: one: of them ſtill conſiſts of three ſtories, 
and is twenty-ſix feet high, though” greatly decayed, 


and ſplit in ſome parts tom top to bottom: the other is | 


twenty-one feet High, perfetly ſound, and very beauti- 
ful, the bricks being as pood as if newly laid, though 
the ſtones are in ſome'parts crumbled. away. In a ſtreet 
called the Vineyard, "not far from” thele towers, is the 
baſis of another Roman” tower, about eight feet high, 
ſupporting a new building of three ftories high,” From 
the remains of theſe towers, it is conjeftured, that their 


——_— about forty ters 
In the reign of king Henry I. che walls of this ci 
were conſiderably raiſed.” In the reign of Richard I. 
t part of them * demoliſhed; to make room for 
the ditch round the "Tower" of London; and being 
much decayed in the reign'of king Henry III. he obliged 
the citizens to repair Min ta very great expence. 
In the reign of king en the city of London was 
fortified, by drawing deep moat or ditch two hundred 
| feet wide; round the walls” This ditch was cleaned in 
the reign of king Rich H. And it appears, that the 
crown uſually granted'the 2 of London à duty 
on certain s; to defray the expence of cleaning the 
.ditch; and repairing i * To 
| part of the city walls 


Ins the reign of Edward V. g. 
= 1 of "the city companies. In the 
THI. -the ditch was cleaned ; and in the 


** — rebuilt at 
reign of Henr) 
melon 6f —. Elizabeth it was twice cleaned, and part 
.of it widened. But i this ditch has for many years 
been filled up, and Eovered with buildings ; and fo 
much, both ef the walls and ditch, Has been appropri- 
*ated by the city to en uſes, that there are few parts 
in which either of them can be (een to advantage. 
Some remains of the walls ſtill ſubfiſt between the 
houſes on the eaſt fide'of Poor Jewry-lane, and the Mi- 
nories, and along Honndſditch, from the place where a 
gate called Aldgate lately ſtood,” to that in which an- 
other gate called Biſhopſgate ſtobd. From the ſite of 
Biſhopigate, the ruins of the walls may be traced to the 
place in which 2 ” called" Little Moorgate ſtood; 
from the ſite of Little Moorgate to Aldermanbury, and 
from thence, behind the houſes,” to the place where ſtood 
'a gate called Cri te : from hence the walls extend 
on to the back of St. Glles's church, and run along the 
baek of the houſes in Ctowder's Well Alley, and are 
- viſible almoſt to the place where Alderſgate lately ſtood ; 
from the fite" of "Alderſpate they run along the back of 
the houſes in Bull and Mouth ſtreet; but from this ſtreet 
here is ſcarce” any pat of them viſible to Newgate; 
. from 3 | x *£ art in ſome N of a conſiderable 
Height, extending in a ular line on the back of 
the houſes in the Old Baller; amo to the place where 
Lud oo. =. „ N ö 

The original gates of this city, or thoſe erected at the 
Able dlaie* with che walls, 25 ſuppoſed to be four, 
Newgate, Cripplegate, Fits, and Dowpate; but 
Dowgate has been demoliſhed ſo long, that even the ſite 
of it is not exactly known. Theſe four original gates 
were erected over the three great Roman military ways, 
in this part of Britain. Phe Roman way, called Wat- 


ling Street, which would hape interſected the Thames in their Britiſh habits. Theſe 

| in the year 1260, when it was be 

king Lud bad firſt built this gate, whence it was called 

Ludgate. The weſt ſide was adorned with two pilaſters 

of the Tonic order, with their entablatures ; alſo two co- 

lumns, and a pediment, adorning a niche, 1 ar. 
ö 8 placed 


from Surry, entered London through Dowgate, and 
eroſſing the 1 paſſed through Newgate. The mili- 
tury way called Ermine-ftreet is ſuppoſed to have pointed 
* g ripplegate, and the Vicinal way to have run through 


- 


1.9.9. . 


The extent of the walls, or the circumference of the 
ancient city within them, is three miles, one hundred 
and — feet. Theſe walls were compoſed of layers 
of flat Roman brick, and rag-ſtones alternately. From 
the remains of the Roman work ftill to be ſcen in the 
city walls, it is conjectured that their original height 


In the reign of king Henry II. the walls had ſeves 
gates, which were Aldgate, Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, 
Alderſgate, Newgate, Ludgate, and a poſtern neac the 
Tower; but that part of the wall next the Tower being 
demoliſhed in the reign of king Richard I. the poſtern 
having loſt its old ſupport; felf down, and was after 
Wards ſuppliec by a mean wooden building, which went 
alſo to decay many years ago. As for choſe places called 
Botolphigate, Billingſgate, and the Watergates, near 
the Tower and Cuſtom-houſe, it does not appear that 
they ever were real gates, but wharfs 9 5 2 08 
| "Al theſe ſeven. gates ood till very lately, when an 
act of parliament having paſſed for widening and im- 


ſo many incumbrances, and all taken down, in the ears 
1760 and 1761, except Newgate, which is ſtill Banding 

Aldgate is a name ſuppoſed by ſome to have been de- 
rived from the antiquity of this gate, which wWas cer- 
tainly one of the original gates of the city, and is men- 
tioned in a charter of king Edgar, as far back as the 
year 967. It flood on the eaſt fide of the city, but be- 
ing ruinous, was rebuilt in 1609. On the top of the 
gate was. a vane, ſupported by a gilt ſphere, on each 
ide” of which, upon the wy of the upper battlements, 
in the eaft front, ſtood the ſtatue of a ſoldier, holding a 


| bullet in his hand. Beneath theſe, in a large ſquare 


niche, was a ſtatue” of king James I. in gilt armour, 
with a lion and unicorn couchant at his feet. On the 
welt front was a ftatue of Fortune, gilt, ſtanding on a 
obe, with a ſpreading fail over her head. A little 
ower, on the ſonch fide, was a figure of Peace, with a 
dove on one hand, and a gilt wreath on the other; and 
over againſt that, on the north ſide, was a figure of 
Charity, 'with a child at her breaft, and another in her 
hand. r | | 
= Biſhopſeate, on the north fide of the city, is ſuppoſed 
to have been ſo called from the figures of two biſhops, 
one on the north, and another on the ſouth front. 
When it was firſt built, is uncertain; but it was kept in 
repair. by the company of merchants of the Hanſe- 
towns, Teliding in this city, in conſideratiog of certain 
privileges granted them. This company rebuilt-it in 
1479, and.it was erected, for the laſt time, in 17 35. 
Alderſgate, the moſt ancient north gate of this city, 
was rebuilt in 1617. On the north front of it was a 
ftarue of king James I. on horſeback; with two other 


the other of the prophet Samuel on the other ſide, Over 


and Ireland. On the ſouth front of the gate was 2 figure 
*of the ſame king James I. fitting in his ro 
is gate, being damaged by the fire of London, was 


Py OY | [4 


repaired in 1670. 


"Newgate ſtands in the north-weſt corner of the city, 5 


I 


and is faid to have been the common jail for felons taken 
in the city of London, or the county of Middleſex, ever 
ſince the year 12183 and ſo lately as the ory 1457, 
Newgate,” and not the Tower, was a priſon for the no- 
bility and great officers of ſtate. . Newgate having been 
much damaged by the fire of London, the preſent ſtrue- 
ture was erected ; the weſt ſide of which is adorned with 
three ranges of pilaſters of the Tuſcan order, with their 
entablatufes; and in the intercolumniations are four 
niches, Wich as many figures as big as the life, and well 
executed. The eaſt front of tue gate is adorned with a 
range of pilaſters, with entablatures; and in three niches 
are the figures of Mercy, Juſtice and Truth. 

Ludgate was the weſt gate of this city, and was re- 
built in 1586; it was however ruined by the fire of Lon- 
don, but repaired and beautified in 1699. The caſt fide 
of it was adorned with four pilaſters of the Doric order, 
with their entablatures; and in the intercolumniations 
were placed the figures of a pretended Britiſh king, called 
Lud, and his two ſons, Androgeus and Theomantius, 

eures were firſt ſet up 
fieved that the fictitious 


proving the ſtreets of this city, they were conſidered as 


figures, one of the prophet Jeremiah on one ſide, and 
the king's head were the arms of England, Scotland, 


on a throne. 
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placed a good ſtatue of queen Elizabeth in her robes : | 
an] over it was the queen's arms, between the city ſup- 
orters. This gate had been part of a priſon for ſuch 
debtors as were freemen of the city, ever ſince the year 
1378, till 1760, when the priſon was demoliſhed, to- 
ether with the gate. The priſon was known by the 
f Ludgate priſon. - 
* which ſtood between Biſhopſgate and 
Cripplegate, was firſt built in 1415,, upon the fide of a 
moor, — which it was ſo called, and over which 
cauſeways were raiſed from hence, for the paſſage of the 
citizens into the fields. It was rebuilt after the fire of 
London in 1656, with a magnificent gateway, the arch 
of which was near twenty feet high. 

Cripplegate ſtood between Moorgate and Alderſgate, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been thus called from having 
been anciently a place where lame and infirm perſons 
uſed to beg. It was a very plain ſolid ſtructure, without 
any ornament. : | 

In digging the foundation of Aldgate, when it was 
rebuilt in 1609, ſeveral Roman coins were found; and 
under the foundation of the ity walls, in many places, 
a great number of Roman coins and medals have been 
dug up, among which ſome were of Helena, the mother 
of the emperor Conſtantine the Great; a circumſtance 
that ſtrongly favours the opinion of the walls having firſt 
been erected by her, or by her ſon Conſtantine, at her 


ueſt, | 
* clearing the foundations of St. Paul's cathedral, 
after the fire of London, it was found to have been an- 
ciently a great burying- place; for under the graves of 
modern times were diſcovered the graves of the Saxons, 
who caſed their common dead in chalk ſtones, and buried 
perſons of eminence in ſtone coffins: below theſe were 
the graves of the ancient Britons, as appeared by a great 
number of ivory and wooden pins found among the 
duſt: for it was cuſtomary with the ancient Britons to 
pin the corpſe in woollen ſhrouds, and lay it, without 
any other covering, in the ground. At a ſtill greater 
depth was diſcovered a great number of Roman urns, 
diſhes, and other veſſels, ſound, and of a beautiful red, 
like ſcaling-wax : on the bottom of ſome of theſe veſſels 
were inſcriptions, by which they appeared to have been 
drinking veſſels: ſome of them were beautifully em- 
belliſhed on the outſide with raiſed work of various 
figures ; ſome were inſcribed with the names of deities, 
heroes, and judges ; and the matter of which they were 
made vied in beauty with poliſhed metal. Here were 
alſo diſcovered ſeveral Roman coins, and a number of 
teſſelæ, of various ſorts: of - marble, in the form of dice, 
which were uſed by the Romans in paving the præto- 
rium, or general's tent; whence ſome have thought, 
that this was the ſite of the Roman pretorium in London. 

In 1669, was dug up near Ludgate, a ſepulchral 
ſtone, engraved with the figure of a Roman ſoldier, 


and an inſcription in-remembrance of Vivius Marcianus, ' 


a ſoldier of the ſecond legion, ſtiled Auguſta, to whoſe 
memory this monument was erected by his wife Januaria 
Matrina. | | 

In digging the canal of Fleet-ditch, between Fleet- 
priſon. and Holborn-bridge, ſeveral Roman utenſils were 
diſcovered, together with a vaſt number of Roman coins, 
in ſilyer, copper, and braſs. At Holborn-bridge were 
dug up two brazen figures. of Roman deities, one of 
Bacchus, and the other of Ceres, and each about four 
inches long. Here were alſo found ſeveral antiquities of 
later times, as arrow-heads, ſcales, ſeals engraved with 
Saxon characters, ſpur-rowels, keys and daggers, toge- 
ther with a conſiderable number of medals, and other 
matters. 

But one of the moſt remarkable pieces of antiquity in 
this famous city, is London Stone, which has been 
carefully preſerved from age to age, and is mentioned 
by the fame name ſo early as in the time of Ethelſtan, 
ing of the Weſt Saxons. | 

his ſtone, which ſtands cloſe under the ſouth wall 
of St. Swithin's church, was formerly a little nearer the 
Channel facing the ſame place, and being fixed very deep 
in the ground, was ſo ſtrongly faſtened by bars of iron, 
as to be in no danger from the carriages. 
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It ſeems very ſurprizing that ſo great a piece of anti- 
quity has been conſtantly preſerved with ſuch care, and 
yet ſo little has been ſaid of it, that the original cauſe of 
its erection, and the uſe for which it was intended, are 
entirely unknown. A very ingenious author obſerves, 
that as London appears to have been a Roman city, it 
will be no improbable conjeQure, that this ſtone was 
the centre, from whence they extended its dimenſions, 
and might ſerve as the ſtandard at which they began to 
compute their miles. Of this opinion was alſo Mr. 
Maitland, and the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who 
8 his conjecture upon proofs which are not every 

ay to be obtained; for by rebuilding many of the 
churches after the fire of London, he had an opportu- 
nity of . diſcovering and tracing the ancient boundaries 
of London, with a greater nicety than is ever to be ex- 
pected again. On clearing the foundations of St. Mary 
le Bow in Cheapſide, he found, upon opening the ground, 
the walls, with the windows and pavement of 1 
temple, entirely buried under the level of the preſent 
ſtreet. This temple ſtood about _ feet backwards; 
but having occaſion, to bring the ſteeple of the new 
church to range with the high ſtreet, he again began to 
dig through the made ground, till having proceeded 
eighteen feet deep, to his ſurprize he diſcovered a Ro- 
man cauſeway of rough ftone, four feet thick, cloſe and 
well rammed, with Roman brick and rubbiſh at the 
bottom, all firmly cemented : he was therefore of opi- 
nion, that this was the northern boundary of the Roman 
colony, and that the breadth from north to ſouth was 
from this cauſeway, now Cheapſide, to the Thames; 
the extent eaſt and weſt from 'Tower-hill to Ludgate, 
The principal or Prztorian Way, he ſuppoſed to be 
Watling-ftreet ; whence London Stone appears to have 
been nearly in the centre of the ancieat city, before it 
was deſtroyed by Boadicea, and when it was not en- 
compaſſed with walls. 

About two miles weſt of London, is Kenſington, a 
large and populous village, remarkable for a royal pa- 
lace, which, in the late reign, was generally the —— 
reſidence of the court. 

The palace, which was the ſeat of the lord chancellor 
Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, was purchaſed 
by king William, who greatly improved it, and cauſed 
a royal road to be made to it through St. James's and 
Hyde-parks, with lamp-poſts erected at equal diftances 
on each fide, Queen Mary enlarged the gardens ; her 
ſiſter, queen Anne, improved what Mary had begun; 
and was ſo pleaſed with the place, that ſhe frequently 
ſupped during the ſummer in the Green-houſe, which is 
a very beautiful one: but her late excellent majeſty, 
queen Caroline, completed the deſign, by extending the 
gardens from the ie road leading to Acton; by bring- 
ing what is called the Serpentine river into them, and 
by taking in ſome acres out of Hyde-park, on which ſhe 
cauſed a mount to be. raiſed, with a chair upon it, that 
could be eaſily turned round, ſo as to afford ſhelter from 
the wind, This mount is ſurrounded with a grove of 
ever-greens, and commands a fine view over the gardens 
to the ſouth and weſt. In ſhort, theſe gardens, which 
are three miles and a half in compaſs, are kept in great 
order, and in ſummer-time, when the court is not there, 
are reſorted to by great numbers of people. The palace, 
indeed, has none of that grandeur which ought to ap- 
pear in the reſidence of a Britiſh monarch : its nearneſs 
to the town makes it very convenient, but it is very ir- 
regular in point of architecture. However, the royal 
apartments are grand, and ſome of the pictures are 

ood, 
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a On paſſing the baſe court, you enter through a large 
portico into a ſtone gallery, that leads to the great ſtair- 
caſe, which is a very fine one, and conſiſts of ſeveral 
flights of black marble ſteps, adorned with iron baluſters 
finely wrought. The painting here affords the view of 
ſeveral balconies with groups of figures repreſenting 
yeomen of the guard, and ſpectators, among whom are 
drawn Mr, Ulrick, commonly called the young Turk, 
in the Poloneſe dreſs in which he waited on his Fate ma- 
jeſty king George I. Peter, the wild youth, &c. The 
Rair-caſe is richly * * painted by Mr. * . 


$03 _ 
The firſt room is hung with very fine tapeſtry 
ſenting the goddeſs Diana 1 


boar. Over the chimney is a pi 
repreſenting one of the Graces in the character of Paint- 


ing, receiving inſtructions from Cupid. This piece is 


ſaid to be done by Guido Reni. In one cotner of the 
room is a marble ſtatue of Venus, with an apple in her 
hand; and in another is the ſtatue of Bacchus, whoſe 
head is finely executed; but the body, which is inferior 
to it, ſeems to be done by another hand. 
_ © The ſecond room has its ceiling painted with Minerva, 
ſurrounded by the arts and ſciences, by Mr. Kent. Over 
the chimney is a very fine piece repreſenting Cupid ad- 
miring Pfyche, while ſhe is aſleep, by Vandyke. On 
each fide of the room are hung ſeveral pictures, as 
king Henry VIII. and the comptroller of his houſhold, 
by Holbein ; a three quarter picture of king Charles I. 
and another of his queen, by Vandyke : the duke and 
dutcheſs of York, by Sir Peter Lely : as alſo king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, when prince and princeſs. of 
Orange, over the doors, by the fame hand. 
_ The third room, which was the late queen's apart- 
ment, is adorned with very beautiful tapeſtry, repreſent- 
ing a Dutch winter- piece, and the various diverſions 
uliar to the natives of Holland, done by Mr. Vander- 
k. Over the chimney is an admirable picture of k ing 
Charles II. king James II. and their ſiſter the princeſs 
of Orange, when children, by Vandyke, 

In the fourth room is the picture of a battle or ſkir- 
miſh between the Germans and Italians, by Holbein. 
Another of Danae deſcending in a ſhower of pold ; and 
another of the widow Eliot, finely executed by our 


| 1 Riley. _ | 
In the fifth room is a picture of the crucifixion, and 
another of our Saviour laid on the croſs, both by Titian : 
of our Saviour calling St. Matthew from the receipt of 
cuſtoms, · by Annibal Caracci; and of his healing the 
fick in the temple, by Verrio: a picture of Henry 
of France, by Titian : two heads of queen Mary I. and 
queen Elizabeth, when children, by Holbein: the late 
queen Anne, when an 
eral heads by Raphael. 
In the fixth room, or rather gallery, 
of h by Ft VIII. and queen Katharine of Arragon, 


both Holbein: king Philip of Spain, and queen 
Mary, by the ſame hand: King James I. by Vandyke : 
| King Charles II. the face by Sir Peter Lely: queen 
Elizabeth in a Chineſe d 

tiſoner at Woodſtock : king James II. when duke of 

ork, and another of his queen, both by Sir Peter 
Lely: king William and queen Mary in their coronation 
robes, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Godfrey was knighted 
on his painting theſe pictures; king William being 
doubtleſs pleaſed with ſo fine a pi 
The next is queen Anne, after Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
and a picture of queen Caroline, which is but poorly 
executed. In this room is a-curious amber cabinet, in a 
glaſs caſe ; and at the upper end beautiful orrery, hke- 
wiſe in a glaſs caſe. 1 | 

The ſeventh, which is called the Cupola room, has a 


ſtar in the centre, and the ceiling alt around is adorned. 


at proper . 
fre Natubs of the Heathen pods 


gilt. Over the the 


tapeſtry, rere. 
and killing the wild 
ure'in a grand taſte, 


FV.. 
infant, by Sir Peter Lely: and 


are the pictures 


$, drawn when ſhe was a 


of his queen. 


thou 


] fine piece, | 
| arrow, by Annibal Caracci; and a 


on the banks of the Thames; 
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Angelo Buonatoti : a picture of Villars, duke of Buck: 
ingham, and His younger brother, when boys, one of 
the capital pieces of Vandyke : two large pictures by 
Guido Reni, one of Venus drefling by the Grates ; the 
other of Andromeda chained to a reck : our Saviour in 
the manger, by Baſſan; and a picture of part of the holy 
family, by Palma the elder. | 
The ceiling of this room, in which there is ſuch a 
mixture of ſacred and prophane pieces, is painted with 
the ſtory of Jupiter and Semele. , 
In the ſtate chamber, the bed is of crimſon damatt - 
and over the chimney is a picture of our Saviour and St. 
John Baptiſt, by Raphael. | 
In the ftate dreſſing- room the hangings are all of 
needle-work, a preſent from the queen of Pruſſia. 
Here is a picture of Edward VI. by Holbein ; of 4 
young nobleman of Venice, by Tintoret ; another ung 
nobleman: of the fame place, by Tintoret ; and Titans 
lady, painted by himſelf, 1 2, 1 
The Painted Gallery is adorned with many admirable 
ieces. - At one end is king Charles I. on a white horſe, 
with the duke &Efpernon holding his helmet; the king 


is an auguſt and noble figure, with ſome dejection in his 


countenance : the triumphal arch, curtain, and other 
parts of the back ground, are finely executed, and ſo 
kept, that the king is the principal figure that ſtrikes 
the wm : # a little diſtance it has more of the life than 
a picture, and one is almoſt ready to get out of the 
horſe's way, and bow to the king. 

Fronting this picture, at the other end of the gallery, 
is the ſame king, with his queen, and two children, 
king Charles II. when a child, and king James II. an 
iofant in the queen's lap. The King's paternal tender- 
neſs is finely expreffed, his fon ſtanding at his knee: 
the queen's countenance is expreſſive of an affectionate 
obedience to his majeſty, and a fond care of her child, 
which ſhe ſeems to defire the king to look on. The 
infant is exquiſitely performed; the vacancy of thought 
in the face, and the inactivity of the hands, are equal to 
life itſelf at that age. Theſe two admirable pieces were 
done by Vandyke. | 

One of the next capital pictures in this gallery is 
Either fainting before king Ahaſuerus, painted by T in- 
toret. All the figures are nel drawn and richly dreſſed 
in the Venetian manner; for the Venetian ſchool painted 
all their hiſtorical figures in their own habits, thinking 
them more noble and pictureſque than any other. 

The next piece is the nine muſes in concert, finely 
drawn by the ſame maſter. 

Midas preferring Pan to Apollo, is a fine piece, by 
Andrea Schiavone ; but it is a good deal hurt by time: 
the figures, however, are well drawn and colbured; and 
the affectation of judgment in Midas is finely expreſſed. 

The ſhepherds offering gifts to Chriſt, St. John in 
priſon, the ſtory of the woman of Samaria, and John 

aptiſt's head, are fine pieces, by Old Palma. | 
oah's flood, by Baffan, is a maſterly performance. 

Over the chimney is a Madona, by Raphaet, which, 


a ſmall piece, gives a very high idea of chat great 
maſter's abilities. There is alſo in this gallery a Madona 
by Vandyke, which is exquiſitely performed. | 
The other pictures here are, birth of Jupiter, a 
y Giulio Romano; a Cupid whetting his 
enus and Cupid, 
Titian. 
At Chelfea, a very latge and populous village ſituated 
e 1 hour's mile to the weſt- 
ward of St. James's Park, there is an edifice for the re- 


In the king's drawi 
rs Hare of St. Francis adoring the infant 

us, held in the lap of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph at- 
tending, the whole performed by Sir Peter Paal Rubens. 
In this room are alſo the holy nil), finely painted by 
Paul Veroneſe: three prieſts, by Lintoret: a noble pic- 
ture of St. over one of the doors, by Domeni- 
chino: St. John Raptift's head, Mary Magdalen, and a 
naked Venus, all by Titizm: a Venus in a fupine pof-" 
ture; ſtealing an arrow out of Cupi@s quiver, with beau- 

. tiful ornaments, in the high guſto of the Greek antique, 
repreſenting Love and the na, Fre da Pun- 

|  turnis*: upon: the orfgittal out-lines of the great Michel 


N of old ſoldiers and invalids in the land ſervice, 
alled Chelſea Hoſpital, . the Royal Hoſpital, and ſome- 
times e 4 

The original buffding on this ſpot was a college 

nided by Dr. Sutkliff, dean of Exeter, in the reign of 
king Fanes I. for the ſtady of Polemic divinity, and 
"was endowed in order to ſupport a provoſt and fellows, 
for the inſtruction of youth in that branch of learning. 
The King, Wo laid the firſt ſtone, gave many of the 
matetials, and promoted the work by a large ſum of 
money, and the clergy were liberal upon the ſame 
occaſion ; but the ſum ſettled upon the „ 


} 


Sutk lick being far unequal to the end propoſed, the reſt 
ipas left to private contributions z and theſe coming in 
ſlowly, the work was {topped before it was finiſhed, and 
therefore ſoon fell to ruin. At length the ground on 
which the old 2 was erected, becoming eſcheated 
to the crown, Charles II. began to 'ere&t the preſent 
hoſpital, which was carried on by James II. and com- 
pleted by William and Mary. Nen 

The whole edifice, which was built by the great Sir 

Chriſtopher Wren, conſiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. 
The front toward the north opens into a piece of ground 
laid out in walks for the penſioners; and that facing the 
ſouth, into a garden which extends to the Thames, and 
is kept in good order. This fide affords not only a view 
of that fine river, but of the county of Su 
In the centre of this edifice is a pediment ſupported by 
four columns, over Which is a handſome turret, and 
through this part is an opening which Teads through the 
building. On one ſide of this entrance is the chapel, 
the furniture and plate of which was given by king 
ames I. and on the other fide is the Rall, where 
the penſioners dine in common, the officers by therh- 
ſelves. In this hall is the picture of king Charles II. 
on horſeback, with ſeveral other pieces as big as the life, 
deſigned by 
Theſe were preſented by the earl of Ranelagh. The 
ent of both the chapel and Hall are Black and 
white marble. The altar-piece in the chapel is the 
reſurrection, painted by Sebaſtian Ricci. | 

The wings, which extend eaſt and 'weſt, join the 

chapel and hall to the north, and are open towards the 
Thames, on the ſouth : theſe are near three hundred 
and fixty feet in length, and about eighty in breadth ; 
they tre three ſtories high, and the rooms are ſo well 
diſpoſed, and the air fo happily thrown in by means of 
the open ſpaces, that nothing can be more pleaſant. 
On the front of this ſquare is a colonade extending along 
the fide of the- hall and chapel, over which, upon the 
cornice, is the following inſcription in capitals : 

In ſubſidium et levamen emeritortm ſenio, be frat- 
trum, condidit Carouus II. Aurit Jacogus II. 
Perfetere Gulli uus of Mara, Rex et Regina, 
M Me. | : * 

And in the midſt of the quadrangle is the ſtatue of king 
Charles II. in the ancient Roman dreſs, ſomewhat bigger 
than the life, ſtanding upon a matble pedeſtal. * This 
was given by Mr. Tobids Ruſtat;” and is faid to have 
coſt five hundred pounds. ir monde 

There are ſeveral other buildings adjoihing, that form 

two other large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for 
the officers and ſervarits of the houſe ; for old maĩmed 
officers of horſe and foot; and the infirmary for the ſick. 

An air of neatneſs and eleganee is obſervable in all 

theſe buildings. They are compoſed of brick and ſtone, 
and which way ſoever they are viewed, there appears 
ſach à diſpofition of the parts as is beſt ſuited ts the 
purpoſes of the charity, the reception of « great number, 
and the providing them with every thing that can eon- 
tribute to the convenience and pleaſure of the penſioners. 
Chelſea Hoſpital is more particularly remarkable for 
its great regularity and proper ſubordination ef parts, 
which is very apparent in the north front. The middle 
is very principal, and the tranfition from thence to the 
extremities, is very eaſy and delightful. | 
The expence of eteHing theſe buildings 4s com 
to amount th one hundred and fifty chouſand pounds, 
and the extent of the ground is above forty acres, | 
In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are aceom- 
modations for above four hundred men, and there are 
befides in the other buildings, a conſiderable number of 
apartments for officers and fervants. 3 
Tneſe penſioners tonfiſt of ſuperannuated veterans, 
Who have been at leaſt twenty years in the army; or 
thoſe ſoldiers who are difabled in the ſervice of the eo 

hey wear red coats lined with blue, and are provided 
with all other cloaths, diet, waſhing and lodging. The 
governor his five hundred pounds à year; the lieufenatit 
governor two hundred and fifty pounds; and the major 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Thirty-ſix officers are 
allowed ſix-pence a day; thirty- four light horſemen, 


beyond it. 


Signior Varie, and finiſhed by Mr. Cook. | 


20: 


„ 


ts the out- penſioners, who amount to between eibht' 
and nine thouſand, they have each ſeven pounds 2 


ſhillings and fix-pence a year, | 
great. expences are ſupported by a 


Theſe g undage 
deducted out of the pay of the army, rn 


with one day's pay 


onee # year from̃ each officer and common foldier z an 
when there is any deficiency, it is ſupplied by a ſum 
raiſed by parliament. This hoſpital is gov by 'the 


following commiſfioners ; the preſident of the council; 
the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury; the principal ſe- 
cretafy of ſtate, the paymaſter general of the forces, the 
ſecretary at war, the comptrollers of the army, and by 
the governor and lieutenant governor of the hoſpital. 
Beſides this hoſpital, there is at Chelſea a phyſic- 
garden belonging to the apothecaries company. It con- 
tains almoſt four acres, and is enriched with a vaſt va⸗ 
riety of plants, both domeſtic and exotic: This garden 
was given to the apotheearies company by Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. on condition of their paying a quit-rent 
of five pounds a year, and delivering annually to the 
preſident and fellows of the Royal Society; at one of 
their public meetings, fifty ſpecimens of difterent-ſorts of 
plants, well cured, and of the growth of this garden, 
till the number of ſpecimens amounts to two ti.ouſand. 
In this village is alſo a celebrated place of public re- 
ſort, called Ranelagh Gardens, from their formerly be- 
longing to the earl of Ranelagh. This is one of thoſt 
public plates of pleaſure which is not to be equalled in 
Europe, and is the reſort of people of the firſt quality. 
Fhough its gardens are beautiful, it is more to be ad- 
mired for the amphitheatre. This is a circular building, 
the external diameter is one hundred and eighty-five 
feet: round the whole is an arcade, and over that à gal- 
lery with a baluſttade (to admit the company into the 
upper boxes) except where the entrances break the con- 
tinuity. Over this are the windows, and it terminates 
with the roof. The internal diameter is one hundred 
and fifty feet, and the architecture of the inſide corre 
ſponds with the outſide, except that over every column, 
bettyeen the windows, termini ſupport the roof. In the 
middle of the area, where the orcheſtra was at firſt de- 
ſigned, is a thimney having four faces. This makes it 
warm and comfortable in bad weather. The orcheſtra. 
fills up the place of one of the entrances. © The enter- 
tainment confiſts of a fine band of muſic, with an organ, 
* by the beſt voices. The regale is . 
coſtee. 5 n | 
About twelve miles weſt of London, is the royal pa- 
lace of Hampton Court, delightfully ſituated on che 
north bank of the'tiver Thames, ata ſmall diſtance from 
a village called Hampton. This palace was magnifi-/ 
cetitly built with brick by Cardinal Wolſey, who here 
ſer up two hundred and eighty filk beds — 
only, and richly ſtored it with gold and filver plate; but 
it raiſed ſo much envy againſt him, that to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from its effects, he gave it to king Henry VIII. 
who; in return, ſuffered him to live in his paſace of 
Richmond. King Henry greatly enlarged it, and it had 
then five ſpacious courts adorned with buildings, which 
in that age were greatly admired by all f ers, as 
well as the natives. 5 | 30? 
In order to give a more perfect idea of — 
we ſhall give a deſcription of the ornaments of this pa- 
lace, as they appeared in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
from an author who deſcribes what he himſelf ſaw. | 
The Chief area, fays he, is paved with ſquare 
c ſtone; in its centre is a fountain” that throws up wa- 
ce ter, covered witk a gilt crown, on the top of which” 


e is a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſupported by columns of _ | 


" _ 
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* and white marble. The chapel of this palace is moſt 
« ſplendid, in which the queen's cloſet is quite tranſpa- 


- & rent, having its windows of cryſtal, We were led 


_ cc paſſion, carved in mother of pearl; the 


t into two chambers. called the preſence, or chambers | 
«« of audience, which ſhone with tapeſtry of gold and 
« filver, and filk of different colours: under the ca- 
« nopy of ſtate are theſe words embroidered in pearl, 
« Var Henricus. OcTayus, Here is, beſides, a 
«« ſmall c I, richly h with tapeſtry, where the 
40 queen — — — reed In 2 bedchamber 
ic the bed was covered with very coſtly coverlids of ſilk. 
« At no t diſtance from this room we were ſhewn a 
ac bed, the teaſter of which was worked by Anne Bo- 
e leyn, and preſented by her to her buſband, Henry VIII. 
«All. the other rooms, being uy numerous, are a- 
« dorned with tapeſtry of gold, ſilver, and velvet, in 
e ſome of which were woven hiſtory pieces, in others 
4 Turkiſh and American dreſſes, all extremely natural. 
* In the hall are theſe curioſities : a very clear look- 
<« ing-glaſs, ornamented with columns and little i 
cc of r a portrait of Edward VI. brother to 
«queen Elizabeth; the true portrait of Lucretia; a 
'« picture of the battle of Pavia; the hiſtory of Chriſt's 
rtrait of 
Mary 5 of Scots; the picture of Ferdinand 
< prince Spain, and of Philip his. ſon; that of 
« Henry VIII. under which was placed the Bible, cu- 
<« riouſly written upon parchment ;. an artificial ſphere ; 
<« ſeveral muſical 8 * Ho 3 _ re- 
<< ented ne riding upon elephants ; the in 
< 8 Edd VI. 16 nid to have been born, and 
ec where. his mother Jane Seymour died in child- bed. 
In one chamber were ſeveral exceſſively rich tapeſtries, 
which are hung up when the queen gives audience to 
e foreign ambaſſadors; there were numbers of cuſhions 
<-ornamented with gold and ſilver; many counterpanes 
ec, and coverlids'of beds lined with ermine. In ſhort, 
c all the walls of the palace ſhine with gold and filver. 
Here is, beſides, -'2 certain cabinet, called Paradiſe, 
<< where, beſides that every thing glitters ſo with ſilver, 
gold, and jewels, as to dazzle one's eyes, there is a 
<<. muſical inftrument made all of glaſs, except the 
<c firipgs: Afterwards we were led into the gardens, 
</ which are moſt pleaſant.” | | 


T bis palace, which was afterwards the priſon of king 
Charles I. is, with the parks, encompaſſed in, a ſemi- 
circle by the Thames. King William and queen Mary 
were ſo greatly pleaſed with its ſituation, which ren- 
dered it capable of improvements, and of being 
made one of the nobleſt palaces in Europe, that while 
the former was cauſing the old apartments to be pulled 
dotyn and rebuilt in the more beautiful manner in which 


they nom appear, her majeſty, impatient to enjoy | ſo 


agreeable a fetreat, fired upon a building near the river, 


Called the Water Gallery, and ſuiting it to her conve- 


adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though its 
would not allow it to ſtand after the principal 


tion 


building was completed. | 


Sines the pulling down of the Water Gallery, which 


ood before the fine ſtone front that faces the river, the 


ground to the ſouth-weſt received -confiderable improve- 


| ments. This ſpot is laid out in ſmall incloſures, ſur-- 


— 


rounded with tall hedges, in order to break the violence 


of the winds, and render them proper for the reception 


of; ſueb exotic plants as were moved thither in ſummer 


aut of the conſervatories, Here are two baſons con- 


"Date 


ſupplied with water, for the ſupport of theſe 
plants in dry weather; and as theſe are ſituated near the 
apartments, moſt of the plants may be viewed 

| the window, : + | v4 : 211 1 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt, ſtood a large hot- 
houſe, for preſerving ſuch tender exotie plants as require 
greater ſhare of watmth than is generally felt in this 
— Of this part of gardening queen was ſo 
fond, that ſhe allowed a handſome ; to Dr. Plu- 


kenet, a very learned botaniſt, for overlooking and re- 


then have been much neglected, and very 
mot curious plants are now to 


bas 


iſtering the- curious collection of plants ſhe cauſed to be 
— ht into the garden; but ſince her majeſty's death, 


— 


A SdE ! X 
The park and gardens, with the ground on which the 


palace now ſtands, are about three miles in circumfe- 
rence. On a pediment at the front of the palace on this 
ſide, is a bas- relief of the triumphs of Hercules over 
Envy; and facing it a large oval baſon, anſwering to 
the form of this. part of the garden, which is a large oval 
— into gravel walks and parterres, laid out in an 
elegant manner, by thoſe two eminent gardeners, Lon- 
cc 

At the entrance of the grand walk, are two large 
marble vaſes, of exquiſite workmanſhip; one ſaid = 
performed by Mr. Cibber, the father of the poet lau- 
reat: and the other by a foreigner : theſe pieces are re- 
ported to be done as a trial of {kill ; but it is difficult to 
determine which is the fineſt performance. They are 
beautifully adorned with bas-relief.z that on the right 
hand repreſenting the triumphs of Bacchus; and the 
other on the left, Amphitrite and the Nereides. At the 
bottom of this walk, facing a large canal which runs 
into the park, are two other large vaſes, the bas- relief 
on one repreſenting the judgement of Paris; and that of 
the other, Meleager hunting the wild boar. 

In four of the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues, 
The firſt is a gladiator, which formerly ſtood in the pa- 
rade of St. James's Park, at the foot of the canal, and 
was removed thither in the reign of queen Anne, The 
original was performed by Agaſias Deſitheus of Epheſus, 
— is in the Borgheſian palace at Rome. The ſecond 
is a young Apollo; the third a Diana; and the fourth, 
Saturn going to devour one of his children: all after 
fine originals. | r | | 

On the ſouth fide of the palace is the privy garden, 
which was ſunk ten feet, to open a view from the apart- 
ments to the river Thames. In this garden is a fine 
fountain, and two d terrace walks. | 3 

On the north fide of the palace is a tennis- court; and 
beyond that a gate which leads into the wilderneſs. 
Farther on is the great gate of the gardens, on the ſides 
of which are large ſtone piers, with the lion and uni- 
corn couchant, in ſtone. . 

We ſhall now leave the gardens, to take a view of 
the palace, and ſeveral apartments, with their noble 
furniture and fine paintings, performed by the moſt emi- 
nent maſters. - Sy ONT | 

To begin with the firſt entrance into the palace, at 
the gates of which are four large brick piers, adorned 
with the lion and unicorn, each of them holding a 
ſhield, whereon are the arms of Great Britain, with ſe- 
veral trophies. of war well carved on ſtone. 

Paſſing through a long 'court-yard, on each fide of 
which: are ſtabling for the officers of his majeſty's houſe- 
hold, we come next to the firſt portal, which is ſtrongly 
bui't of brick, and decorated by Wolſey with the heads 
of four of the Cæſars, Trajan and Adrian on one fide, 
and on the other Tiberius and Vitellius. 

Through this portal we paſs into a large quadrangle, 
remarkable for nothing extraordinary, but its ſpaciouſ- 
neſs and uniformity. This leads to a ſecond quadrangle, 
where, over the portal, is a beautiful aſtronomical clock, 
made by the celebrated Tompion, on which are curi- 
ouſly repreſented the twelve — of the zodiac, with 
the riſing and ſetti 
the moon, and 
time. | h 
On the left hand of this quadrangle is the great old 
hall, in which, by her late majeſty's command, was 
erected a theatre, wherein it was intended that two plays 
ſhould have been acted every week, during the time of 
the court's continuance there; but Mr. Colley Cibber 
obſerves, that only ſeven plays were performed in it, by 
the players from Drury Lane, the ſummer when it was 
raiſed, and one afterwards: for the entertainment of the 
duke of Lorrain, afterwards emperor of Germany. 
the front is a portal of brick, decorated with four Cæſars 
heads without names. | 

On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a ſtone co- 
lonade of fourteen columns, and two pilaſters of the 
Ionic order, with an entablature and baluſtrade at the 


of the ſun, the various phaſes of 
ornaments and indications of 


few of the 


be found there. 


top, adorned in the middle with two large vaſes. 
u 


MNIDDLESER 


This leads to the great ſtair-caſe, adorned with iron 
balluſters curiouſly wrought and gilt, the whole erected 
on porphyry. From the ceiling hangs, by a ſtrong braſs 
chain gilt, a large glaſs lanthorn, which holds fixteen 
candles, and has an imperial crown at the top. This 
ſtair-caſe, with the ceiling, were painted by Signor 
Verrio, an Italian, by order of king William III. 

At the top, on the left fide, are Apollo and the nine 
Muſes, at whoſe-feet ſits the god Pan with his unequal 
reeds, and a little below them the goddeſs Ceres, hold- 
ing in one hand a wheat ſheaf, and with the other point- 
ing to loaves of bread; at her feet is Flora, ſurrounded 
by her attendants, and holding in her right hand a chap- 
let of flowers: near her are the two river gods, Thame 
and Iſis, with their urns; and a large table in the middle, 
upon which is a quantity of rich plate, decorated with 


wers. 
On the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with Gan e 
riding on Jupiter's eagle, and offering the cup. Juno's 
Kk is in the front: one of the Parcz, with her 
ſciſſars in her hand, ſeems to wait for Jove's orders to 
cut the thread of life. 
a fine canopy ſurrounded with the ſigns of the zodiac, 
and by ſeveral zephyrs, with flowers in their hands; 
and on one ſide of them is Fame with her two trum- 


. — is a beautiful figurè of Venus riding on a 
ſwan, Mars addrefling himſelf to her as a lover, and 
Cupid riding on another ſwan. | 
On the right hand are Pluto and Proſerpine, Ccœlus 
and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, and others. 
Neptune and Amphitrite are in the front, and two at- 
tendants are ſerving them with nectar and fruit. Bacchus 
is leaning on a rich ewer, and, being accompanied by his 
attendants, places his left hand on the head of Silenus, 
who fits on an aſs that is fallen down, he ſeeming to 
catch at'a table, to which Diana above is pointing. 
The table is ſupported by eagles ; on one. fide of it ſits 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, with a wolf; and on 
the other ſide of it is Hercules leaning on his club. 
Peace in her right hand holds a laurel, and in her left a 
palm over the head of AEneas, who ſeems inviting the 
twelve Cæſars, among whom is Spurina the ſoothſayer, 
to a celeſtial banquet. Over their heads hovers the 
genius of Rome, with a flaming ſword, the emblem of 
deſtruction, and a _—_ the emblem of government, 
both in her right hand. | 
The next is the emperor Julian writing at a table, 
while Mercury dictates to him. „ p14 
Over the door at the head of the ſtairs is a funeral 
pile, done in ſtone colour ; and under the above paint- 
ings are thirty-ſix pannels, repreſenting trophies of war, 
and other decorations in the fame colour. | 
From the ſtair- caſe we paſs into the guard-chamber, 
which is very large and ſpacious, it being upwards of 
ſixty feet long, and forty feet wide. 
tains arms for five thouſand men, curiouſly placed in 
various forms. There are here pilaſters of pikes and 


room; with variety of other ornaments, as muſkets in 
8 — ſtars made of bayonets, ſwords, & c. 
Ihe next is the king's firſt preſence chamber, which 
is hung with rich old be ceiling is vaulted. 
and from the centre hangs a ' fine luſtre of nineteen 
branches. Fronting the door are the canopy and chair 
of ſtate, which, as well as the ſtools, are of crimſon 
: on the back part of the canopy are the king's 
arms, and round the vallance a crown and cypher em- 
broidered in gold. | 
On the left hand of the entrance, behind the door, is 
a fine picture 8 eighteen feet by fifteen, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller. King William III. is in armour on a 
ſtately grey horſe, trampling on trophies of war, by which 
lies a — torch. At the top, in the clouds, Mercury 
Peace upport his helmet, decorated with laurel, 
and a Cupid holds a ſcroll. On the bottom part of the 
picture appear Neptune and his attendants by the fide of 
a rock, welcoming the hero on ſhore ; and at a diſtance 
is ſeen a fleet of Rips, their ſails ſwelled with the eaſt 
wind. In the front ground, Plenty, with her cornu- 


Theſe figures are covered with | 


| head in the lap of Morpheus, 


of York, by Van Somer. 
This room con- 
ſon -damaſk, and the room hung with fine tapeſtry, the 

ſubject of which is Solbay fight. | 
bayonets on each fide ſixteen pannels that go round the | 


and has two windows. 
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cops offers him an olive branch, and Flora pteſents 
owers. 

Over the chiminey is a whole length of the marquis of 
Hamilton, lord * of the hs, orb to K. Challes I. 
by Van Somer ; and over the doors are two pieces of 
architecture, finely executed by Roſſo. 

The next room, which is called the ſecond preſence 
chamber, is ſpacious, and has a vaulted ceiling, from 


the centre of which hangs a gilt chandelier of twelve 
branches. The tapeſtry is ancient, but very rich, the 


lights being all gold, and the ſhadows filk ; the ſubjects 
are, Hercules and the Hydra, and Midas with his aſs's 
ears. The chair of ſtate and ſtools are of crimſon da- 
maſk, fringed with the ſame colour. Over the chimney 
is a whole length of Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, 
by Van Somer. This picture, as moſt of the large ones 
are, is decorated round the frame on the outſide with 
feſtoons of fruit and flowers, finely carved in'high-relief, 
Over the three doors are pieces of ruins and landſcapes, 
by Roſſo. In this room are alſo two fine marble tables, 
with two pier glaſſes, and two pair of gilt ſtands. 

The fourth room is very lofty; in the middle hangs a 
beautiful chaſed filver chandelier of ſixteen branches. 
Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, with the window curtains, 
chair and ſtools, of rich crimſon damaſk laced and fringed 
with gold. The tapeſtry, which repreſents part of the 
ſtory of Abraham, is fine. Over the chimney is a whole 
length picture of Elizabeth queen of Bohemia, the daugh- 
ter of king James I. and over each of the two doors is a 
Madona, by Domenico Fetti. | ; 

In the fifth room is alſo a chair of ſtate, and ſtools ; 
the window curtains are tiſſue, with a filver ground; 
there are ſilver ſconces faſtened to the tapeſtry, 'which is 
richly woven with gold, but is very ancient; the ſubject 
is Abraham ſending his ſervants to get à wife for Ifaac. 
Over the chimney-piece is an admirable whole length 
picture of king Charles I. by Van Dyke; and over the 
doors are two capital pictures; the firſt is David with 
Goliah's head, by Fetti ; the other the holy family, by 
Correggio. | 2 amt enn fd 

In the king's ſtate bed-chamber is a (crimſon velvet 
bed, laced with gold, having plumes of white feathers 
on the top. This room, which is very ſpacious, is 
hung round with tapeſtry repreſenting the hiſtory of 
Joſhua, about which ard eight ſilver ſconces chaſed with 
the Judgment of Solomon. The ceiling, which was 
painted by Verrio, repreſents Endymion” lying with his 
Diana admiring him 
On another part of the ceiling is a fine 


as he ſleeps. 


figure of Somnus, or Sleep, with his attendants; and 


in the border are four landſcapes, and four boys with 
baſkets of flowers intermixed with poppies. Over the 
doors are two flower pieces, finely painted by Baptiſt ; 
and over the chimney is a whole 4 of the dutcheſs 


In the king's private bed- chamber, the bed is of crim- 


he king's dreſſing- room, which is about twelve feet 
long, and fix feet wide, has the ceiling painted by 
Verrio. Mars is fleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral 
Cupids ſteal away his armour, ſword and ſpear, and 
others are binding his legs and arms with fetters of roſes. 
The borders are decorated with jeſſamin, orange-trees in 
pots, and ſeveral ſorts of birds. Over the doors are fine 
flower-pieces, by Baptiſt; The room is hung with 
ftraw-coloured India damaſk; and the chair, ſtools and 
ſcreen, are covered with the ſame, -/ * 
The king's writing-cloſet is of a . aud form, 
The hangings and ftools are of 

a pea-green India damaſk. A glaſs is here ſo placed, as 
to ſhew all the rooms on that fide of the building in one 


. 


view. Over each door is a flower-piece by Baptiſt ; 


and over the chimney a fine picture of a great variety of 
birds, by Bougdane, There is here a fine collection of 

china. } 200 
Queen Mary's cloſet is hung with needle-work, ſaid 
to be wrought with her own hand: there are alſo an eaſy 
chair, four others, and I cereen, all ſaid to be the work 
of that excellent queen. The work is extremely neat; 
G gg the 


'.- nol 
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the figures ate well ſhadowed, perbaps equal to the beſt 


tapeſtry; and ſhew great judgment in drawing. Quer 
che chimney-piece is an old painting, ſaid to be Ra- 
phaebs, repreſenting Jupiter's throne, by which is the 
thunder, and —— in the clouds. 7 
The queen's gallery, which is about ſeventy foet long, 
and twenty-five feet wide, is huag with ſeven beautiful 
pieces of tapeſtry; repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander 
- the Great, and done after the famous paintings of Le 
Brun; they are hewever not placed according to chro- 
, for ſome of the laſt actions of Alexander's life 
are placed before thoſe which preceded them. Under 
that part of the which repreſents the ſtory of 
Alexander and Diogenes, and. which is placed over the. 
chinmey+picce, is a very neat buſt of a Venus in ala- 
baſter, ing upon an oval looking-glaſs, under which 
are two doves billing in baſſo relievo. Among the other 
furniture in this gallery, are two very fine tables of 
an marble, | 
The ceiling of the queen's ſtate bed-chamber is finely 
painted by Sir J. Thornhill, who has repreſented Au- 
tora riſing out of the ocean in ber golden chariot, drawn 
by four white horſes. The bed is of crimſon damaſk ; 
and beſides other furniture, the room is adorned with a 
glaſs luſtre with filver ſockets. Over a large marble 
chimfiey-picce is a whole: length of king James I. by 
Van Somer. At his right hand, over one of the doors, 
is queen Anne, his conſort; on his left, their daughter, 
2 princeſs Flizabeth, afterwards queen of Bohemia; 
th by Van Somer. Over the other door is a beautiful 
whole length of Henry prince of Wales, their eldeſt 
fon, by. Van Dyke. In the cornice. are faur other por- 
traits, one on each fide, viz. king George I. his late 
majeſty king George II. the late queen Caroline, and 
he late prince of Wales. | 
The queen's drawing-room has the ceiling painted by 
Signor errio; in the middle of which is the late queen 
Anne, under the character of Juſtice, holding the (cales 
one hand, and the ſword in the other ; ſhe is dreſſed 
i a purple robe lined with ermine, and Neptune and 
Britannia are holding a crown aver her head. The 
toom is hung with green damaſk, upon which are placed 
nine pictures, theee on each fide of the room, and three 
at the. end. Theſe were formerly. all in one piece of a 
length, as may be very plainly ſern from ſome of 
— fi being cut der, placed in different 
pieces, .. The whole. in. the-triumpb of Julius Caar, 
was a, long proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, officers of 
ate, &c.. at the end af which that emperor appears in 
his.-triumphal-chariot, with Victory holding a laurel 
crown over 
upon canvas, by Andrea Mantegna. | 
The queen's, ſtate audience is hung with rich 
tapeſtry, repreſeating the children of Iſrael carrying the 
twelve — to the river Jordan, a mentioned in Jo- 
ua iy. Here is a fine c of ſtate, and five pictures 
| at full length, the duke, dutcheſs, and marchioneſs of 
. Brunſwick, their daughter; the dutcheſs of Le 
Margaret queen of Scots, all by Holbein. 
th 


ä 


Ide prince of Wales's preſence chamber is hung 
with tapeſtry, wrought with the ſtory of Tobit and To- 
bias. Here is a canopy of ſtate of green damaſk; over 
one of the doors. is Guzman, and over another Gunda- 
or,, two Spaniſh ambaſſadors : over the third is Madam 
Chatillon, the French admiral's lady; and over the 
_ Chimney, Lewis XIII. of France, with a walking ſtick 
in his hand, and a dog by his fide, all by Holbein. 
he prince of Wales's drawing-rovpm is hung with 
tapeſtry, repreſenting Elymas, the ſarcerer ſtruck with 
2 z this is taken from one af the cartoans. Over 
he 8 is the duke of Wirtem : over 
one af the doors is a Whole length of the wife of Philip II. 
king of Spain; and over the other, à whole length of 
- count Mansfield, * of the Spaniards in the Low 
Countries, all by Holbein. 22 5 
The prince of Wales's bed-chamber has a bed of 
- green damaſk, and four pictures alſo done by Holbein, 
uin. over che chimney-pitce is a whole 1 of the 
due of Lunenbourg, great ather to his preſent 


aeg, Over one of dhe dear, Philip II. king af 
2 4-7, : 


* 


— 


his head. It is painted in water colours 


nox, and | 


Spain ; ayer another, the co ſort of Chrifiecn TV; king 
af Denmerk ; ang over. the thitd,,. a hole length. uf tha 
prince. of Parma, 2 af tho Natben and, 
In the private diving-coom: are four pic ces of the, 
defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, hy Maude Melde g and 
over the chimney a very ng ane b Van Dyke, of the 
lord lore high ad minai of England. 
In the Adminal's gallery me: the pictures of the follow- 
ing celebrated admirels, dir George Rooke, Sir Clay 
Shovel, Sir Jobn Leake, the lord Lorrington, admiral 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Fairbonne, Sir John Jennings, 
Sir Themas Hopſon, admiral Beaumont, Sir Thomas 
Dilks, admiral Bembo, admiral Whetftane, admiral 
Wiſhart, admiral; Graydan, admirel Munden; all 
painted by Dahl, and Sir Godfrey Kneler,  - 
In the room of Beauties, nine ladies are placed in che 
following order: the lady Peterborough, the lady Rane. 
lagh, the lady Middleton, - Miſs Pitt, the dutcheſs of 
St. Alban's, lady Effex, lady Dorset, queen Mary, and 
the dutcheſs of Grafton. cen Mary was pain 
Widling, and alb the reſt by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
In the Cartoon gall y were the celebrated cartoons of 
Raphael Urbino, i« ald ſrom their being painted on 
But they are now removed to the Queen's Palace, 


paper. a 
and have been already deſcribed... - n Bt 
Over the chimney- piece in this gallery, is a fine bas, 
relief, in white marble, 6f Venus drawn in her chariet, 
and attended by ſeveral Cupids. Fig] 
We come next to the queen's ſtair-caſe, where the 
ceiling is painted dy Vick. Here is king Charles II. 
and Catharinehis queen, with the duke of Buckingham 
repreſenting Science in the habit of Mercury, while 
Envy is ſtruck down by naked boys. There are alſo 
other arnaments- done by Mr. Rent. 
From the queen's ftair-caſe we deſcend into a new 
quadrangle, in the middle of which is a round baſon, 
and four large lamps on pedaftals of iron-work; and on 
the right hand, over the windows, are the twelve labours 
of Hercules done in freſco. 1 + | 
We ſhall conclude our account with obſerving, that 
the whole palace conſiſts of three quadrangles. The 
firſt and ſecond are Gothic, but in the latter is a moſt 
beautiful colonade of the Ionic order, the columns ia 
couplets, built by Sir Cbriſtopher Wien. Through 
this, as was before obſerved; you paſs into the third 
court or quadrangle, in which, are the 1 apartments, 
which are magnificently built of brick and ſtone by king 
William III. The gatdens are not in the preſent natu- 
ral ſtile, but in that which prevailed ſome years ago, 
—— mathematical figures were preferred to natural 


Near this palace is a fine wooden A 
Thames, finiſhed a few years fince, and Ras been of 
1 advantage to this part of the county. 

| ides the royal palaces, there are feveral ſeats be- 
longing to the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood, 
ſeveral of which merit particular notice in this work. 
At Cheſwick, ſituated on the north bank of the 
Thames, —— four miles from London, are two ma- 
belonging to the prebendary of Cheſwick in 
— < and — willed the Dean's 
manor, from its — to the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's. In this village there is a charity-ſchool, 
and it is adorned with ſeveral elegant ſeats, as the earl 
of - Shre s, the carl of Grattham's, now colonel 
Eliot's, the late lord Wilmington's, &. But the 


' BOrs, ane 
St. Paul's 


| moſt remarkable of the kind is the late earl of Burling- 


tons, which was a plain, commodious building, with 
good offices about it; but a part of the old edifiee being 
ſome years ago deft by fire, his lordſhip erected 
— beautiful vi — for — — taſte, 
ſurpaſſes every thing of its kind in England. The eourt 
in the front, which is of a — ſize with the 
building, is gravelled, and conſtantly kept very neat. 
On each ſide ate yew h in pannels, with termini 
placed at's proper diftance ; and in the front of theſe 


h are two rows of cedars'of Libanus, which, at a 
diſtance, have a fine effect, the dark ſhade of theſe 
ſolemn ns affording à pleaſing contruſt to the 


whiteneſs of che elegant building that appears between 


them, 


a reeable manner. r ile br 
N to. the. houſe is by a. noble fl lit af ſteps, 
on one fide of which is the ſlatue of Palladio, and on 
the.othgh that of leiige Jonas. The portien is ſupparted 
by fix fine fluted columas- of the Carinthian order, with 
a pediment very elegant, and the . cornice, frize. and 
architrave, as rich as poſſible. This magnificent frant 
Grikes all who behold it with an uncommon. pleaſure and 
ſurprize. and ds e e emcee Fd 
The oRagonal ſaloon finiſhing at top in a dome, 
through which it is enlightened, is alſa very aut. 
The other rooms are extremely beautiful, and are finely 
furniſhed with pictures of the great maſters, an accaunt 
of which is here annexed. It were to be wiſhed this 
houſe had been built to a larger ſcales that the grandeur 
might have equalled the elegance; . 1 7 107 

nough the other front towards the garden is plainer, 

yet it is in 4 very bold, noble and maſtexly ſtile, and has 

at the ſame time a pleaſing ſimplicity, as hath alſo the 

fide front towards the ſerpentine river, which is different 

from the two others. The inſide of this ſtructurs is 

finiſhed with the utmoſt elegance z the ceilings ate richly 

gilt and painted, and the rooms adorned with. ſome of 
the beſt pictures in Europe, In the gardens, which are 

very beautiful, the viſtos are termipated by a temple, 

obeliſx, or ſome ſuch ornament, which produce a moſt. 
agrecable effect. | | a | 

The gardens are laid out in the fineſt taſte: on de- 
ſcending from the back part of the houſe, you enter a 
verdant lawn planted with elumps of eyergreens, be- 
tween which ate two rows of large ſtone vaſes. , At the 
ends next the houſe are two walves in ſtone, done by the 
celebrated Scheemaker, the ſtatuary : at the farther end 


are two large lions, and the view is terminated by three | 


fine antique ſtatues, dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, 
with tone ſeats between them, and behind a cloſe plan- 
tation of eygrgreens. - | | 2 | 

Oa turning to the houſe on the right hand, an open 
grove of foreſt trees affords a view of the orangery, 
whieh is ſeen as perfectly as if the trees were planted on 
the lawn; and when the orange trees are in flower, 
their fragrance is diffuſed over the whole lawn. to the 
houſe, The are ſeparated from the lawn by 2 ſoſſee, 
te ſecure them from being injured by the perſons ad- 
pitted do walk in the garden. b * 
On leaving the houſe to the leſt, an eaſy flope cavered 
with ſhort graſs leads down to the ſerpentine civer, on 
the fide whereof are clumps of evergreens, with agree- 
able breaks, between which the water is ſeen; and at 
the farther end is an opening into an incloſure, where 
are 3 Roman tewple, and an obeliſk, with graſs ſlopes, 
and in the middle a cireular piece of water. 

From hence you are led to the wilderneſs, through 
which are three ſtrait avenues terminated by three dif- 
ferent edifices ; and. within the quarters ace ſerpentine 
walks, through which you may ramble near. a mile-in 
the ſhade. On each ſide the ſerpentine river are verdant 


walks, which accompany the river in all its turoings. | 


On che right band of this river is a building that is the 
exact model af the portica of the church of Covent- 
gerden; on the left is a wilderneſs laid aut in regular 
Wolks ; and in the middle is a Palladian wooden bridge 
over the river. f 
Wich che earth dug from the bed of this river, his 
lordſhip: has raiſed a terrace, that affords a proſpect of 
the adjacent country; which, when the tide is up, is 
greatly enjivenced_by the view of the boats and- barges 


paſſing along the river Thames. a e i 
Pichures, &c. in the new. houſe at Chiſwick. 
12 In the Portico. | 4 
| alogn. 


| Lord Nurlington and three, of his ſiſters, 8, Elizabeth, 
Juliana, and Jane, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Rape of —— Sconians. - 90172 


20 of Auſtria, Frederick Elde. br 
Morocco ambaſſadar in the reigo of Charles II. figue 


* W 


| Mit DD Lakes E X. Jig 
them, the view. 6f Which from the road ſurprizes you | by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the back a paid ES by 


Wyke. 8 10.7 | [hog +61 

. Kine Charles, his queen, and two.childreq; Vandyke. 
Judgment of Paris, Cav. Daniele. olan. 
Lewis XIII. Fred. BH. 1 „ol bas mine 
Apollo and Daphne, Cav. Daniele 


" 8 
— 
. * * 
- 
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Antinous. 

Lucius Antinous. 

A Bacchanalian: t ** f 

Fauſtiga. ä 3 

Britannicus. 

Plautilla. . , 

Antoninus. 

Apollo. nets; 

Buſt unknown. | 

Domitian. * | lee 
Nad Velvet Ram. 

Madonna della Roſa, hy Damenichias; | 

Noah facrificing, Cano Matatt. 

Painting and deſigning, Guido Rheni,- 

The Holy Family; Che Maratti. 

King Charles I. Cornelius Johnſon. 

Pope Innocent IX: Diego Velaſques, - 

St. Gregorio, Cavidoni.. / 4 

Pope Clement IX. Carlo Maratti. 

The Holy Family, Giacinto Brandi; 

The Holy Family, Salviati. . 

Dutcheſs of Somerſet, Vandyke. 

Bacchus and Ariadne, Sebaſtiano Ricci. 

A woman, School of Rubens. d ar thbag! 

Three ſtatues, chiaro oſcuro, Nic. Pauſſin. 

A man, School of Rubens: - albert 

Venus and Cupid, Seb, Ricci. 

St, John in the wilderneſs, Franc, Mola. 

A portrait, Langiang,' | . | "Io 

Firſt — of Burlington, Vandyke, 

Cardinal Baronius, Frederico Baracci, | 

A portrait, Rembrandt, = 

Mr. Killegrew, Vandyke, _ 

Firſt earl of Burlington, Vandyke, | 

Salmaſis and Hermpphroditus, Franciſco Alhang, 

The. Holy Famijy, Andrea del Sarto, 

Mary Queen of Scotland, Fred. Zucchero. 

The Holy Family, Pietro da Cortona 


* 


The proceſſion of the Dogelie, Paolo Veronęſa. 


A young Hercules. 


Three pictures of incenſe lamps, Beuvenuto Celini. 
Blue Polo Re 2 * 


. 
A chymiſt's ſhop, by David Tegiers,  ' 
A landfcape and figures, Franc, Mola, 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſpar Pouffin, 
4 wu dalen's head, Guido r 
A landſcape with figures hawkin Vovermans. 
A ldd and Lak Franc. Mola, | 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſp. Pouflig. 


A march, Bourgognone.. . 
The paſfage of Ke Red Sea, ditto. | 
The Jeſuits church at Antwerp, Geringh. 


A landſcape and figures, Bott. 

A landſcape, Gaga: Poulin. 

A landſcape, ditto. 8 
A landſcape with ES] Vander Meulen, 
A landſcape, Bott. 

Lord Sandwich in a round, Sir Peter Lely. 

A woman frying fritters, Schalcken, 
The Holy Family, Carlo Maratti, 

A tent, Wovermans. | 

A landſcape with fiſhermen, Phill. Laura, 
The flight into Egypt, Nicolo Pouſſin. 

A ferry-boat and cattle,  Berchem. 

A woman feeding children, Schalcken. 
The Holy Family, Andrea Sacchi. 

Ditto, Camillo Procacini. 


Inigo Jones in a round, Dobſan. 
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Neu Cliſet next the Blue Room. 
* and his two daughters, Rottenhamer. 
ang r Viviano, — by Mich. 
o. 
piter and Io, Franceſcs: Imperial 
— lady, D. Velaſques. bin 
Fiſhermen, Rubens. 14 
The quinn, —— Chiari. 


r ni ö 
"IP + ; '* ap _. 8 
A ber; cape, Velvet Brughel. Ea at ngotth © 
A Flora, Franceſco: Albano. 

Temptation of St. Antonio, Annibale Carieci,” 

A landſcape, Patel; 5 
Lady Dorothy Boyle, lady Burlington. wy iy 
A landſcape, Velvet Brughel. non AN 
The Holy Family, Sebaſtian Bourdon 1 13 
The infice of a church, Perino del Vati. 5 
A ſea- piece, — | N 


A landhcape, Marco Ricci. „ . 


* 
WSN be 


Chriſt in the 
Sdhidoni;! 


2 N 
| cit of ft, e, Ar 
A landſcape, Ryſdal. ni 
The Holy Family, Denis Calvert. bea 
0 5 Samaritan woman, Paolo Vene. 
— A boy 8 head, Holbein. t& - : 
Cleopatra, Leonardo da Vinci” 0 „ 
A landſcape, Swanevelt! - 14 
The wo Som ny Family; Pee. . f 
| Earl of * | 
A ponents Fran. Hal. h 2 20 fegt 
-- Infide of a. church, Vandyke. „„ 
A landſcape, —— Pauſſin. g 
A man" and:vaſes; Benedetto Candle. an 
.A landſcape, F ranciſque- Meli. Ghent R 
\ Green Velvet Een. er 
Fans and · Venus, Albano. A 
Aeis and Gylatea, Luca Ge 


Conſtantined ieh, Gis: Pablo Panini. "2 *r 
- Romulus and* — Pietro dd Cortona. 9 


A > aber. Rouſſeay; © g 
Mr. Rogers, Vandyke. VI 7 nt IF SENS: 
Our Sayiour in "the garden, Guefeino. n 
Aman half length with à do > Dobſon.” bd THI 
Rembrandt jn' his pail 4 3 ras Powe, | 
be 64 — wi nm KUL 

view of_ aro degli Occhi. 5 
Di 1-and — —— Ricei. 
Flowers by Baptiſt the ww: 1 
Ponte Notto, Gaſparo deg Gechiale. eee 

The H i F. ny Mola. 

K land 2 Monf.. Vertos 

Buildings, Rouſſeau. 
A Maj 
A man half Jeng h, Rembrandt. : 

A RE and b. Catharine, Pietro da G 


4 
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5 
18 
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The N ur Savioar, Giacomo Baſſano. 


P AY alparo degli 'Occhiale, ; © © 

A landſcape with Kſhermen,, Salvator Roſa. | 5 5 

Relifarius, * Vandyke: © * 
Far of ne and his ſiſter, Vande,” 


2 De Oban: 4 28 0 
4 Earl of —— in a Ad. SIG 75 
* 4 ** $ 22 4. % 
i 
[4 
8 2/3. 31 Gadd oe 5446 WOW 
„ „ Baffaec ng ctnns  nD 4b 
%. 54 Ditto. bs 1s 4 L 
Landſcapes: '_ _ | 
Ditto. . 73 ee 
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Wo itto, L444 14 1.4 L 
| 2 Ma of he eli „ Palo Vene. . 4 
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Iss little heads, Guelphi; 
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— Cloſet within the Bedabaml er. 
4 Clifford and his famil rr { oo — » 144 by 


wy Van Eyk, called John 


4 woman in ry Blomaert. — 
- Lady Doroth yle, in crayons, Bur 
Henry HV cat Ronneny Malalek,{ 7 >! lage. 
A head, a ſketch, Vandyke. e 
2 ditto. 44 
Flowers upon glaſe, Baptiſte. 
A woman ſelling fiſh and herbs, | 
n angel. a 
A man's head. Went e e 
A woman combing wa head, 2 
iy" ſatyr whi a woman. 6 £5 
A Voeurs leeping, N affix 5 
Dutch figures: rue 
A man reading. 
The aſcenſion, — 


W The new Der 
Tort night, ordans. 


The findin ofes, Seb. Ricci. | | 
. ny 7 N . ney, wy 
Good 8 atnaritan, "ny Baſſan. ee oa 
"A flower-piece, Baptiſte, * og oe mga 
Ditto, ditto, "bh ag 

Ditto, ditto 


A portrait, Rubens, _ 
Ditto, unknown. 
7 of and cattle, Wende 
" Firft1 Hallfax, Sir Peter Lely. e ce 
The Geng of Cupid, &c. Andrea Schiavone, 
A landſcape, Gio. Fray nceſco Bologneſe 3 | 
Mats and Es, Le Fevre. 'Y 

A landſcape, Gio. F tariceſeo Belogneſe. 

A Madona, Parmegiano. 

Woman taken in adultery, Allefandro Veal: 
5 and "Modeſty, after Guido. | 


— ome ef the ſeats of the ri ht honourable 
the duke and dutcheſs of — ſtands u 
the banks of the Thames, between Brentford and Iſle- 
worth in Middleſex, | and oppoſite to the King's Garden 
at Richmond. It is called Sion from a monattery of the 
ſame name, which was founded by Henry V. in 14143 
very near the place where the | houſe now ſtands; and 
was. endowed with one thouſand marks a year, for the 
maintenance. of ſixty nuns; including the abbeſs and 
—— _ and was: dedicated to St. Saviour and 
St. Brid from the latter of whom the nuns, &c. 
were cal Bridgettines, and were of the order of Au- 
guſtines as — — by ſome new regulations made by 
aforeſaid Brid n 
- Sion was almoff one of the firſt of the monaſteries 
that was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. perhaps not on ac- 


— 


been diſcovered in it 
members of that ſoci 


the viſitors, — becauſe the 
ad been remarkably favourable 
nary enemies, and particularly to the 
maid of Kent; for ſhe met with a very friendly reception 
1 — and ſo far —2 2 curioſity of the 
rhood, as to. induce: the famous Sir Thomas 

More to have two private conferences with her at this 


revenues, accordin "g to Speed, amounted to one thouſand 
nine hundred and forty-four pounds, eleven ſhilling and 
eleven three farthings ;- and on account of its fine 


| ſituation, it was not ſold or given immediately to any 


court-favpurite, but appropriated to the king's own ule. 
And accotdingly* we find, that when the corpſe of 


| 


1 Ahab's. 


Henry VIII. — — be removed from Weſtminſter to 
Windſor to be interred, it lay the firſt night, not at 
Richmond, as is commonly ſuppoſed, but at Sion — 
which by this means became the ſcene in which a pro- 


I phecy was ſappoſed to be fulfilled,” For father of 
' -» | preaching before the — at Greenwich in 1534, told 
i 


iek his blood as they had done 
7 wet as the king died of a — diſorder, 
— on 7 to 

ion, 


him, that the dogs 


ularities of behaviour which had i 


very place- When the monaſtery was ſuppreſſed, its 
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that ſome corrupted matter of a 
coffin' at that place. 


gion; it ſb happened 
ws colour ran through the 
Whereupon the incident, though only a natural conſe- 


the aforeſaid circumitances, was miſconſtrued 
— —— of Peto's pretended prophecy, and 
conſidered as a piece of divine juſtice inflicted upon the 
king for kaving forced the Bridgettines from their reli- 

jous ſanctuary. e 

* the — reign the monaſtery was given by the 
king to his uncle the duke of Somerſet the Protector, 
who in 1547 (as is generally ſuppoſed) began to build 
Sion Houle, and finithed the ſhell of it, as it now re- 
mains, excepting a few alterations, which will be men- 
tioned in their proper places. The houſe is built on the 
very ſpot where the church belonging to the monaſtery 
formerly ſtood, and is a very large, venerable, and ma- 
jeſtic ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in the form of a 
ng ſquare, ſo that it has four external, and as many 
internal fronts; the latter of which ſurround a ſquare 
court in the middle. The roof is flat, covered with 
lead, and ſurrounded with indented battlements, like 
| the walls of a fortified city. Upon every one of the 
four outward angles of the roof, there is a ſquare turret, 
flat-roofed, and embattled like the other parts of the 
building. The houſe is three ſtories high, and the eaſt 
| front, which faces the Thames, is ſupported by arches, 
forming a fine piazza. The ens formed two ſquare 
areas, incloſed with high walls before the eaſt and weſt 
fronts, and were laid out and finiſhed in a very grand 
manner; but being made at a time when extenſive views 
were judged to be inconfiſtent with that folemn reſerve 
and {tate y privacy affected by the great, they were ſo 
ſituated as to deprive the houſe of every beautiful pro- 
ſpect which the neighbourhood afforded. None of them 
at leaſt could be ſeen from the lower apartments. To 
remedy in ſome meaſure that inconvenience, the Pro- 
tector built a very high triangular terrace in the angle 
between the walls of the two gardens; and this it was 
that his enemies afterwards did not ſcruple to call a for- 
tification, and to infinuate that it was one proof, amongſt 


many others, which they alledged of his having formed. 
«deb de 


gn very dangerous to the liberties of the king and 
people. Such was the ſtate of the gardens as finiſhed by 
the Protector. After his attainder and execution on the 
twenty-ſecond of January 1552, Sion was / confiſcated 
to the crown. Whereupon the furniture of the apart- 
ments, in which the duke had lived, (and they were 
probably a part of the old monaſtery) were given to Sir 
John Wroth the keeper, and the new houſe; that is, 
the preſent houſe at Sion, to the duke of Northumber- 
land, which then became the reſidence of his ſon, the 
lord Guilford, and his daughter-in-law, the unfortunate 
lady Jane Grey. The duke being beheaded on the 
twenty-ſecond-of Auguſt, 1553, Sion houſe once more 
reverted to the crown. Thiee years aſter this, queen 
Mary reſtored it to the Bridgettines; and it remained in 
their poſſeſſion ur til the ſociety was expelled by queen 
Elizabeth in the firſt year of her reign. Such of the 
nuns as perſiſted, in their errors carried away their port- 
able treaſure, and ſettled ſucceflively at Zurickzee in 
Zealand, at Mechlin, Roan; and laſtly at Liſbon, 
where the ſociety ſtill ſubſiſts. Some years after this 
ſecond diſſolution, which Sion had undergone as a mo- 
naſtery, it was granted, by a leaſe of a long term, to 
Henry earl of Northumberland, who, in conſideration of 
his eminent ſervices to the government, was permitted 
to Mey it by paying a very ſmall rent as an acknow- 
—— and even that, when offered, was generally 
remitted. Ys a 
| King James I. conſidered his lordſhip no longer as a 
tenant, but gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever. 
Many improvements were made in his time; for it ap- 
Pears from one of his lordſhip's letters to the king in 


1613, that he had laid out nine thouſand pounds in the 


e and gardens, which ſum was probably expended 

io finiſhing them according to the P s plan. 

His ſon Algernon, afterwards appointed lord high ad- 

miral of England, ſueceeded to the eſtate in November 

1632. He employed Inigo Jones to new-face the inner 

court, co make many alteratians in the apartments, and 
| 20 5 
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to finiſh the great hall in the manner in which it at pre- 
ſent appears. | | 

It muſt not be omitted in the hiſtory of this place, 
that the dukes of York and Glouceſter, and the princeſs 
Elizabeth, were ſent hither by an order of the parlia- 
ment agreed upon Auguſt twenty-ſeventh, 1646, and, 
according to lord Clarendon, were treated by the earl 
and counteſs of Northumberland in all reſpects as was 
moſt ſuitable to their birth. The unhappy king fre- 
quently viſited them at Sion in 1647, and thought it a 
very great alleviation of his misfortunes to find his child- 
ren ſo happy in their confinement, The duke of Glou- 
ceſter and the/ princeſs Elizabeth continued at Sion till 
1649, at which. time the earl reſigned them to the care 
of his ſiſter, the counteſs of Leiceſter. 9 

— zoth 1682, Charles duke of Somerſet married the 
lady Elizabeth Perey, the only daughter and heireſs of - 
Joſceline earl of Northumberland, by which means Sion, 
and the immenſe eſtate of the Percies, bocame his Grace's 
property. The duke and dutcheſs lent this houſe at 
Sion to the princeſs of Denmark, who honoured it with 
her reſidence during the time of a miſunderſtanding 
which aroſe between her Royal Highneſs, and her fiſter, 
queen Mary. 

Upon the death of Charles duke of Somerſet, De- 
cember 2, 1748, Algernon earl of Hertford, his only 
ſurviving ſon, ſucceeded to the title and -a vaſt eftate, 
and ſoon after gave Sion to his daughter and ſon-in-law, _ 
the preſent dutcheſs and duke of Northumberland, to 
whoſe fine taſte and liberality are owing the many and 

reat improvements which have made the gardens at 
Vion ſo univerſally admired. 

The old gardens, as we have already obſerved, were 
indeed very grand and magnificent, according to the 
faſhion of the age in which they were made, but, in con- 
ſequence of the taſte that then prevailed, they deprived 
the lower apartments of almoſt every advantage of pro- 
ſpect, which the fine ſituation of Sion houſe naturally 
affords. To make the neceſſary alterations, required 
nothing leſs than his Grace's generoſity. Accordingly, 
the high triangular terrace, which the Protector had 
raiſed at a great expence, was removed, the walls of the 
old gardens were taken down, and the ground before the 
houſe levelled, and it now forms a fine lawn, extending 
from Iſleworth to Brentford. * theſe means alſo a 
beautiful proſſ is ned into the king's gardens gt 
Richmond, — 46d op the = Lay To- 


wards the Thames the lawn is MO an ha-ha, 
and a meadow ; which his lordſhip ordered to be cut 
down into a gentle flope, fo that the ſurface of the water 


may now be ſeen even from the loweſt apartments, and 
the gardens, In conſequence of theſe improvements, 
the moſt. beautiful piece of ſcenery imaginable is formed 
before two of the principal fronts; for even the Thames 
itſelf ſeems to belong to the ens, and the different 
forts of veſſels, which ſucceſſively ſail as it were through 
them, appear to be the property of their noble proprietor. 
The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of that 
ſide of the lawn, which is the fartheſt from the Thames, 
and communicates with Ifleworth and Brentford, either 
by means of the lawn ior a fine | walk, which in 
ſome places runs along the fide, and in others throu 
the middle of a beauti | ſhrubbery ; fo that even in the 
moſt retired parts of this charming maze, where the 
proſpect is moſt confined, almoſt the whole vegetable 
world riſes up as it were in miniature around you, and 
preſents you with foreign ſhrub, plant, and flower, 
which can be adopted by the ſoil of this climate. His 
lordſhip has not only thus improved the ground where 
the old dens od cos pet made 2 x. 
addition to it, and ſeparated the two parts, ing 2 
new ſerpentine river. It communicates e e Thats, 
is well ſtored with all ſorts of river fiſh, and can be 
emptied and filled by means of a fluice, which is ſo con- 
trived as to admit the fiſh into the new river, but to 
vent their returning back in into the Thames. 
His Grace has alſo built two bridges, which form 
communication between the two ; and has 
in that, which lies near Brentford, a ſtately Doric co- 


lumn, the of which is a fine propertioned 
nn. H h h ſtatut 
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ſtatue of Flora, ſo judiciouſly placed, as to command as 
it were a diſtinct view of the ſituation over which ſhe is 
ſuppoſed torprefide.. | + x | 
Tue kitchen gardens are very large, lie at a very pro- 
per diſtance from the houſe, and contain every thing, 
as an hot-houſe, fire-walls, &c. The green-houſe is a 
very neat building with a Gothic front, wt by his 
lordſhip, in ſo light a ſtyle, as to be greatly admired. 
The back and end walls of it are the only remains of 
the old monaſtery. This building ſtands near a circular 
baſon of water, well ſtored with gold and filver fiſh; 
and in the middle of the baſon is a ſpouting fountain, 
which is well ſupplied, and plays without intermiſſion. 
What has hitherto been ſaid is only an imperfect ac- 
count of the ſeveral ſteps purſued in the planning and 
- finiſhing of the gardens ; to which we muſt add, that 
his Grace has alſo made many conſiderable alterations 
in the apartments of the eaſt front over the long gallery, 
and intends to make many more in the other parts of the 
houſe, as he has lately done in the approach to it. | 
To conduct (as it were) the reader through the rooms, 
would be a too difficult to be executed in an intel- 
ligible manner: however, we cannot help. taking notice 
3 reat gallery, which extends the whole length of 
the ſront over the arcades, and of that immenſe 
quantity of old china vaſes, of different forms and ſizes, 
which are crowded together in almoſt every apartment. 
Me muſt alſo inform the reader, that many fine pro- 
ſpects may be ſeen from the leads on the top of the houſe; 
for they command a view of the country to the diſtance 
of twelve or fourteen miles, and conſequently the great- 
eſt part of London may be ſeen from them. To theſe 
obſervations we muſt add, that the gardens, when viewed 
from the top of the houſe, form a finer landſcape than 
can eaſily be conceived. 11 1 
In the hiſtory of Sion we ſhould be guilty of an un- 
pardonable omiſſion, did we not mention the pedigree 


ree 
pi kure, which is perhaps one of the greateſt — | 


of its kind in England, and exhibits the noble and royal 
connections of the Percies ; all which are now united in 
the preſent dutcheſs of Northumberland, whoſe many 
- virtues, are an ornament to that high ſtation. of life, 
which has been. for many centuries, enjoyed by her il- 
luſtrious progenitors. A 0; bb dag | 
p Holland Houſes a/very ancient ſtructure in the neigh- 
| SAS of Kenſington, and is now the ſeat. of lord 
Holland. It ſtands upon an eminence, commanding a 
very fine proſpect; but has nothing elſe beſides its anti- 


:quity to.recommend. it. 
8 3 us deſcribed the two diviſions of the capital, 
&. the river ;. we now 


ſituated on the north {ide of 
proceed to the third diviſion, or ſouthern ſuburb of the 
metropolis, ſituated. in the county of Surry. The Saxons 

led it Southwark, that is, a work or building to the 
ſouth, on gceount of its ſituation with reſpect to that 


t e London, to which it is joined by 
n ri * , | 1 , ; 
2 he earlieſt mention 


* 


ear | 
by its own bailiff; and it continued. ſo till the year 1327, 


S% 11 


14 me 


20 1 pounds, two ſhillings and a penny; and in 
gonſideration of a farther Jum, of, ave; hundred merks, 


city, with 2 releryation of; certain privileges enjoyed 
there by the axchbiſhop of, C: 1 — 
eccleſiaſtics. By virtue of that, grant, it continues ſub- 


2 tothe lend mayor of London, and his ſteward and 


ailut.; and is governed by, one of the e e alder- 
men.gf the city, under the name of Bridge Ward with- 
gut, But.as Qouthwark. is divided into two parts, this is 


ſtanding the name of St. Mary Ove 


Magdalen's. 


290778677 
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by his ſteward, holds à court of record every Monday at 


the ſeſſions - houſe on St. Margaret's hill, in this borough, 


for all debts, damages and treſpaſſes, within his limits. 
The other diviſion is called the Clink, or the Manor 
of Southwark, and is ſubdivided into the great Liberty 
the Guildhall, and the king's Manor, for each of which 
ſubdiviſions a court leet is held, where the conſtables, 
aleconners, and fleſh-taſters are choſen, and ſuch other 
buſineſs tranſacted. The Clink liberty is under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, beſides 2 
court leet, keeps a court of record here, by his ſteward 
and bailiff, for pleas. of debt, damages and treſpaſſes. 
Court- leets are alſo kept at Lambeth, Bermondſey, and 
Rotherhith, three ſmall diſtricts belonging to this bo. 


rau h. . . 

The military government of Southwark is by the lord 
lieutenant- of the county of- Surry, and eleven deputy. 
lieutenants. | ** | 

Southwark . conſiſts of the pariſhes of St. Olave, St. 
John at Horſleydown, St. Saviour, commonly called 
St. Mary Overy, St. George, St. Thomas, and Chriſt- 
church. Theſe, together. with the adjacent pariſhes of 
St. Mary at Lambeth, St. Mary Magdalen Bermondſey, 
St. Mary Newington, and St. Mary Rotherhith, com- 
poſe a diſtrict of the * ks which extends itſelf 
along the ſouth bank of the Thames, from Vauxhall to 
Deptford· bridge, about fix miles twenty-three poles in 
length, and about a mile in breadth, from London- 
b- idge to the tau hr Newington : and though this 


diſtrict is only a ſuburb of London, yet, for its extent 


and number of inhabitants, its-- charitable foundations, 
trade and-wealth, few cities in England are equal to it. 

In Southwark there is a compter for the bailiwicc, 
and another priſon for the Clink liberty, beſides the 
King's Bench priſon, and the Marſhalica priſon and 
court. | ” 
The principal pariſh-church- in Southwark is that of 
St. Saviour, which was formerly a priory, of regular ca- 
nons; and being dedicated to the Virgin Mary, .and 
ſituated on the bank of a ſmall river called the Ree, had 
the name of St. Over-Ree, or Overy, given it, 
by which name it is ſtill commonly known; notwith- 
was changed to 
that of St. Saviour in the reign of Henry VIII. when 
it was united, by act of parliament, to two other pa- 
riſhes, one called St. Margaret's, and the other St. Mary 
This church is built in the manner of 2 
cathedral, with three iſles, from eaſt to weſt, and a croſs 
ile. It is thought to be the largeſt pariſh church in 
England; the iſles, from eaſt to weſt, meaſuring two 
hundred and ſixty- nine feet in length, and the croſs iſle. 
one hundred and nine: the height within is forty-ſeven 
ſeet; and it has four ſpires, and a tower one hundred 
and fifty feet high N 

In the pariſh of St. Saviour is the ſeſſions-houſe, on 
St. Margaret's Hill, which was burnt down in 1677, 
but rebuilt in 1686; and on the ſouth fide has a niche, 


in which is a ſtatue of king James II. 


In this; pariſh are four charity-ſchgols, four alms- 
houſes, and a work-houſe for the poor. 4; . 
The church of St. George is a good building, erected 
in 1736, the old church being ruinous. In this pariſh 
there are a charity-ſchool, an alms-houſe, a work-houſe, 
and a county bridewell, called the White Lion Priſon. 
» Here alſo is an hoſpital calied St. Peter's, founded by 
the fiſnmongers company, for-twenty-two alms-people. 
It is neatly built, and conſiſts of three quadrangyJes, 
with a chapel and a garden, The perſons admitted are 
obliged by the ſtatutes to bring houſhold furniture with 
them, and to leave it to the, houſe when they die, in 
order to defray the charges of their interment, and for 
the benefit of the alms- people who attend them in their 
ſekneſs. They have each two very good rooms, three 
ſhillings a weck, end fifteen ſhillings at Chriſtmas, 
with a chaldron of coals, and a gown, once a year; 
and one of the penſioners, who reads prayers twice a day 
in the chapel, has an additional allowance of forty. ſhil- 
ina Orr; 21s e ohen! mw 
a ts rh to St. an boſpital, is Hulbert's — 
1 1 1 -f rs , 
houſe, founded in 1719 y the fiſh ** comps Wo 
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eventy poor men and women, who have much the 
2 and ava with thoſe of St. 
Peter's, and are under the direction of the ſame com- 


7 Blackman- ſtreet, in this pariſh, there are eight 
alms-houſes, founded in 1651, for ſixteen poor people, 
one half to be put in by the drapers company, and the 
other half by the pariſhioners. Here is a chapel, which 
has been uſed alſo as a charity-ſchool for the poor child- 
ren of the pariſh. + 100 oath 

St. Thomas's church was firſt erected by king Ed- 
ward VI. for the uſe of the hoſpital of the fame name, 
to which it is contiguous; but on the great increaſe of 
the houſes and inhabitants in the precinct of the hoſpital, 
the church was made parochial, and a chapel was erected 
in the hoſpital, for the uſe of its patients. This church 
being decayed, was rebuilt in 1702. gene 

In this pariſh, beſides an alms-houſe and a charity- 
ſchool, there are the hoſpitals of St. Thomas and Guy, 
two of the nobleſt endowments in England. 


St. Thomas's hoſpital was firſt erected in 1215, by | 


Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, Who dedi- 
cated it to St. Thomas the Apoſtle,” and endowed” it 
with land to the amount of three hundred and forty- 
three pounds a year, from which time it was held of the 
abbots of Bermondſey ; one of whom, in-1428, granted 
a right to the maſter of the hoſpital to hold all the lands 
it was then in poſſeſſion of, belonging to the ſaid abbot 
and convent, the whole revenue of which did not ex- 
ceed two hundred and ſixty-ſix pounds, ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence per annum. In the year 1551, after 
the citizens of London had purchaſed of king Edward VI. 
the manor of Southwark-and its appurtenances, of which 
this hoſpical was. a: part, they laid out eleven hundred 
pounds in repairing and enlarging the haſpital, and 
immediately received into it two hundred and ſiety pour, 
ſick, and lame patients; upon wbieh the king, in 1553; 
incorporated this hoſpital with thoſe of Chliſt-· church 
and Bridewell, in the city of London. The buildin 
being much decayed, three beautiful ſ 5 — 
with colonades, were erected in 1693, by a voluntary 
ſubſcription; to which, in 1732, the governors added a 
magnificent building, conſiſting of ſeveral wards, with 
proper offices. Though there was no eſtate belonging 
to this hoſpital when the city purchaſed it of king Ed- 
ward VI. yet, by the bounty of the citizens, the annual 
diſburſements have for many years amounted to eight 
thouſand pounds; and it appears, that from 1728 to 
1734 incluſive, the number of patients admitted into 
this hoſpital amounted to thirty-five thouſand fve hund- 
red and thirty-eight, of which thirty-three thouſand and 
ninety- ſeven were cured and diſcharged. The number 
of governors of this hoſpital, beſides the lord mayor and 
aldermen, is uncertain, but they are ſeldom more than 
two hundred and ſixty. The officers and ſervants are, 
a preſident, treaſurer, three phyſicians, three ſurgeons, 
a clerk, a receiver, an apothecary, 'a ſteward, and a 
chaplain, beſides the miniſter of the pariſh, ho is paid 
by the hoſpital, a matron, a brewer and butler, a cook; 
aſſiſtant and ſervants” an aſſiſtant clerla in the compting- 
houſe, two porters, four beadles, nineteen ſiſters, as 
many nurſes and watch women, a chapel: clerk; and 
ſexton, and one watchman. The houſe contains nine- 
teen Wards, and four hundred and ſeventy - four beds. 10 
- Guy's hoſpital ſtands very near St. Thomas', and is 
perhaps the moſt extenſive charitable foundagon that 
evetiwas eſtabliſhed by one man in private Jife; The 
founder, Thomas Guy, a bookſeller in Lombatd-ſtreet 
in London, lived to ſee the! building rooſed in tand at 
his death, in 1724, left two hundred and thirty-eight 
thouſand, two hundred and ninety-two pounds ſixteen 
ſbillings, includiog the expence of the / building, to finiſh 
and endow it. This hoſpital conſiſts of two ſpacious 
ſquares, containing twelve wards and: four hundred and 
thirty-five beds. In the. area of the principal ſquare is a 
ſtatue of the founder Fifty-one gentlemen, of the 
founder's nomination, were, together with his nine 
executors, made a corporate. by act of parliament, 
with the title of preſident and governors of — hof- 
pital, the number | of-! governors not to exceed ſixty; 
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out of this body committees are choſen, who fill up the 
vacancies of governors as they happen. Four hundred 
and two patients were at firſt admitted, according to 
the founder's will, and handſome ſalaries and wages 
were ſettled on the officers and ſervants of the hoſpital. 
The number of patients admitted into it, from 1728 to 
1734 incluſive, was twelve thouſand four hundred and 
two, of whom there were diſcharged ten thouſand five. 
hundred and forty-three. In July 1738, there were. 
four hundred and ſix patients in the hoſpital, beſides one 
thouſand fix hundred out- patients; and the total dif- 
burſements on account of the houſe amounted to ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy- eight pounds, four - 
teen ſhillings and à penny per annum. * 
Newington; or Newton, to diſtinguiſh it from an- 
other town of the ſame name near London, is alſo called 
Newington Butts, from butts, at which the populace 
formerly uſed to ſhoot, and which were ſet up in this, as 
well as in many other towns in England, to exerciſe the 
inhabitants in the art of archery. | ow ood 

In the pariſh of Newington Butts are a charity-ſchool, 
three alms-houſes, and a work-houſe. In this pariſh 
alſo is Kentington Common, the place where criminals, 
convicted of capital offences in the borough of South- 
wark, are execute. 12 ' 2335 

At Lambeth, the archbiſhops of Canterbury have 
long had a palace, originally built by Baldwin, arch-- 
biſhop of that ſee, in the 1188, who firſt intended 
to have erected a ſuperb ſtructure at Hockington, near, 
Lambeth; but the monks, with whom he was then at 
variahee, obtained the pope's mandate againſt it: when 
taking down what he had erected, he removed the beſt. 
of the materials to Lambeth, and there erected a 
a college, and a church, having before purchaſed thg 
ground of the biſhop and convent of Rocheſter by a fait, 
anne , Ml od node si s cont 
In the year 1250, Boniface, archbiſhop: of Canter» 
bury, baving, by his arrogance, rendered himſelf, bate= 
ful to the citizens. of London, retired, for the ſecurity 
ofchis perſon, to this palace; and finding it in a ruinous 
condition, rebuilt the Whole north ſide, the archiepiſco- 
pal apartments, the library and cloiſters, the guard- 
— and theceha peel. 1 8 
From that time this palace became the reſidence of 
the greateſt perſaus in the church, and was ſoon en- 
2 many additional, buildings: cardinal |. Pool 
erected the gate, which: for that tine, is a noble piece 
of work. Ihe Lollards tower, ſo called from à room 
in it prepared for the impriſonment of the followers of 
Wickliff, the firſt Britiſh reformer, who were called 
Lollards, was fin iſhed by archbiſhop Chichely, and re- 
mains a laſting monument of his crueky und antichriſtian 
ſpirit. It is a ſmall room, twelve fert long, and nine 
broad, planked with ela g and there ſtill remain eight 
rings and ſtapels, to which theſe Chriſtians were chained 
for preſuming to differ in opinion from that prelate. 

The ſpacious hall was erected by Juxton; the brick 
edifice between the gate and that hall was begun by San- 
croft, and finiſhed by the great Tillotſon -H 
EFrom the preſent ſtructure being thus erected at dif- 
ferent periods of time, it is not at all ſurpriſing that it 
has little appearance of unifotmity; but the edifice, 
though old, is, in moſt parts, ſtrong ; the corners are 
faced with ruſtic, and the tap, ſurrounded with battle- 


—— 


ments; but the principal apartments are well propor- 
tioned, and well lighted: the Gothic work abgut it is 


irregulacly diſpoſed, and is jn itſelf irregulars-» Some of 
the —— are tao cloſe and confined; but there 
are many otherò open and pleaſant in themſelves, with 
the advantage of ee and of affording very 
agreeable proſpecta; fot the palace being ſituated; on the 
bank of the Thames; it enjoys a fine view up and down 
the rivet, and from the higher apartments an extenſive 
proſpect of the adjacent country. par Jo ab ys. 
: The palace, with the rows of trees before it, and the 
church of Lambeth adjoining, when viewed from the 
Thames, makes a very pleaſing and pictureſque appear- 
1 1 rene N. Fs , 


In this archiepiſcopal., palace is a very fine libsary, 


* 


founded in the year 1610 by archbiſhop Sancroft, — 
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left, by will, all his'books for the uſe of his ſucceſſors. 
This lib 


rary has ſince been very greatly enereaſed by the 


benefactions of the archbiſhops Abbot, Sheldon, and 
Tenniſon, and confifts of fix hundred and ſeventeen 
volumes in manuſcript, and above fourteen thoufand 
ſive hundred printed books. tab tor et SUL 
The church,” which ſtands adjacent to theipalace, is 


2 very antique ſtructure, dedicated to St. Mary. It has 


2" ſquare” tower, and both that and the body of the 
church are crowned! with battlements. In this pariſlf 
are eight precindts, diſtinguiſhed — the names of the 
_ archbiſhop's, the prince's, Vauxhall, Kennington, the 
Marſh, the Wall, Stockwell, and the dean's precinct. 
It is remarkable, that at Lambeth; Wall is a ſpot of 

nd, containing an acre and” nineteen poles, called 
Fedlar's Acre, which bas — — the pariſh: for 
time immemorial, and is ſaid to e been given by a 
pedlar, on condition that his picture, with that of his 


the windows of 
erer 
Here is a charity-ſchoo}, founded by Richard Lau- 
rence, citizen and merchant of I ; in the 

1661, for educating I children of the Marſh 


9 


and Wall liberties, for 
with thirty-five pounds per ane 
The village of Kennington, one of the eight pre- 
eincts of Lambeth pariſh, has the honour of giving the 
tile of earl to che duke of Cumberland, 
Vauxhall, another precinct of the pariſh of Lambeth, 
is particularly remarkable for the pleaſuntneſs of its well 
known gardens, which have been many converted 


into a 
world. In the centre is 4 


of genteel entertainment during the ſummer 
ro #7 a n ge 72 IP 'T 


Lab Ut, Hua 4 


ſuperb: ortheſtra, — 


2 fine organ, and a band of muſic, with ſome of the beſt 


voices; and the ſcats or boxes, are diſpoſed to the beſt 

D — — the muſic. In moſt 
1 — ene aden 
don 1 
But there are in the 
with his den Rand, one of which repreſents the ſucceſs 
of lord-Clive'in the Eaſt Indies, 'Fheſe are all: univer- 
admired for the defi 


confuſion” Arſon diſtanee from the orcheſtra are ſe- 
voral noble viſtos of very tall trees; where the ſpaces 


between euch are filled n and on the 
fmelling. ſhrubs. | fince been communicated to public coaches and chairs. 


inſide are plunted flowers and fweet 


Some of thels under borminade in a wiew of ruins, others 


in s proſpeſt of the adjacent ccο“,ỹry, and ſome are 
arches. - 323 Y ENBLNHI Df SST ER, N His 2 in 


There ate allo kveral Aetues, and in particular a 
biliac, of 


very:$66d one In charble) by-the late Mr. 
— e 1 playing on a | 
oharater of Orph ? 

bare ie lte A rotunda/ and ball:room, finely illumi- 


- 


"s 
" 
In 


2 in Which is an oreheſtra with an organ, here, 
if rhe evening proves rainy, the company may be ſafely 


-- When ie gers dark, the garden wear the orcheſtra is p 


Foy wr res in an- inſtant; with about fifteen 
Azmps, which glitter among the trees, and 
render it exceeding 2 — a very en- 
ordinay piece sf machinery has of late been exhi- 
bited, on the inide of one of the 
trance inte the wiſtos : by removing a curtain, is ſhewn 


A very fuse landſbape, illuminated With concealed lichts, 


in whidl the principal object that ſtrike the eye; ure the 
caſcade, 3 anda miller's houſe. The exact 
appearance of water is ſeen flowing down a 'dectivity,, 
_ ang furnivg the wheel of the mille Horſes = 
the bestem, und then glides away. This 


due wütende with the dite ol the water, has a very 


plating and ſurpriſing effect, both on the eye and eary: 


cannot help obierving, withoreſpet to this piece 
that however wall i is exeruredy) yer he compuny being: 


x 
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obliged to wait till the curtain is drawn, and after. bes 
— it for a few minutes, having it again ſuddenly 
2 bit 


If it could 
gradually, with the riſing of the moon in the fame pic. 
ture, which might ſeem to enlighten the proſpect, and 
at length, by degrees, become obſcured, by the paſſing 
| of that luminary behind a cloud, the effect would have 
been certainly much more agreeable. _ bln 


| fide of London, is à very large and populous one, in- 


„be perpetual! rved in painted glaſs in one of 
— * * ; which 42 pariſhioners 


ch purpoſe he endowed: it 


gardens are perhaps the firſt of the kind in the 


0 diſcovered, within theſe few _ the remains of a great 
res painted from the deſigns of Mr. | tone cauſeway, which, by th, 

rabiy adapted to the place. | appears 
ſaloon ſeveral pictures painted 


, colouring, and expreflion. -- 
The trees in theſe ns are ſcatrered with a pleaſing 


rpheus. - As Fals has its rutunda, 


twen 
ſhoul be uſed wichin the city and / ſuburbs of n 
except for carrying df people 
tions in che count 


s; neay the en- unt 
ſhould be allbwed to 


ever; in 2694, Cromwell publiſhed an ordinance, by 
which he iordered that the Hackney coaches, which he 
limited to do hundred, ſhould be undet the care and 
government of the court of che lord 
men. 
all the Hack | 
bundred, ſhould: annually pay the ſum "of five pound 
eac 


oving pie. 


- 


ed from their fight, when: the exhibition is over 
for that evening, has too much the air of a raree-ſhaw, 
e been contrived to make its appearance 


Makkzr Fowns, Cc. in Middleſex. | 
Hackney, a village in Middleſex, on the north-eaſt 


habited by ſuch. numbers of merchants and wealthy per- 
ſons, that it is ſaid there are near an hundred gentlemen's 
coaches kept. The pariſh has ſeveral hamlets belong - 
ing to it, which are Clapton on the no 
Dorleſton and Shacklewell on the weſt, and Hummer. 
ton, which leads to Hackney Marſb, on the eaft. In 
this village are two meeting-houſes, viz. a new preſby. 
terian meeting near the church, and an independent 
meeting in Mare-ftreer : beſides a preſbyterian meeting · 
houſe at Clapton. There are alſo here ſix boarding+ 
ſchools, à free ſchool; - a charity-ſchool, and ſeveral 
alms-houſes, © is 19 10 199 * O TAgn 
Hackney church was a diſtinct rectory and vicarage 
in the year 1292, and dedicated to St. Auguſtine; but 
the knights templars having obtained a mill and other 
poſſeſſions in the pariſh, they were, upon the ſuppreſſion 
of their order, granted to the knights templars of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, from whom the church is ſuppoſed 
to have received che preſent appellation of St. John. 
However, it as not preſented to by that name till after 
the year 1660. It is in the gift of Mr. Ty lord of 
the manor, but in eccleſiaſtical affairs is ſubject to the 
At the bottom of Hackney Marſh there have been 


Roman coins found there, 
to have been one of the famous highways made 
the Romans. ö 

This village being anciently celebrated for the nume- 
rous ſeats of the nobility and gentry it contained, this 
occaſioned 2 reſort thither of perſons of all ranks 
from the city of London, w ſo great a number 
of horſes were daily bired in the city on that account; 
that at ] all horſes to be let received the common 
appellation of Hackney horſes z which denomination has 


\*Tis obſervable, that ſo lately as the year 1625, there 
were not above twenty Hackney coaches in the city of 
London, and the adjacent parts; and that theſe did not 

y in thei ſtreets as at preſent; but thoſe who had oc- 
cafion for them, ſent for them from the ſtables where 


— other provender 
pon this à proclamation was 
hi —— —— the nine · 

ty, Rrictly commanding, that after the 
fourth of June following, no Hackney coach 


and from their habita« 
land chat no perſon whatſoever 
— a = — — 
ſuch perſons ag were capable of keeping four able 

fit for his aſeſtyls ſervice, which were at all times to 
be ready when Called for, under a ſevere penalty. How- 


to 


and alder - 


And in 1662, it was enacted by parliament, that 
coaches, which then amounted to four 
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che chatge of paving and eleanſing the 
2 lee and * 5 . Since «hich cite a 
the number of Hackney coaches has been augmented to, 
zent hundred, and both they and the Hackney chairs 
= under the government of the Hackney coach-office, 
K Iſlington, 2 large villa on the north ſide of Lon- 
don, to which it is almo conti OUS, It appears to 
have been built by the Saxons, and in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was called Iſendon, or Iſledon. 
By the ſouth-weſt fide of this village, is a fine reſervoir 
called New River Head, which conſiſts of a large baſon, 
into which the New River diſcharges itſelf ; part of the 
water is from thence con veyed by pipes to London, 
while another part is thrown by an engine through other 
pipes up hill to a reſervoir, which lies much higher, in 
order to ſupply the higheſt parts of London, 
The church is one of the prebends of St. Paul's; the 
old Gothic ſtructure lately taken down was erected in 
the year 1503. and ſtood till 1751, when it being in a 
ruinous condition, the inhabitants applied to parliament 
for leave to rebuild it, and ſoon after erected the preſent 
ſtructure, which is a very ſubſtantial brick edifice, though 
it does not want an air of lightneſs. . The body is well 
enlightened, and the angles ſtrengthened and decorated 
with a plain ruſtic. The floor is raiſed conſiderably 
above the level of the church-yard, and the door in the 
front is adorned with a portico, which conſiſts of a 
dome ſupported by four Doric columns; but both-the 
door and the portico appear too ſmall for the reſt of the 
building The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, which riſes 
ſquare to a conſiderable height, terminated by a cornice 
ſupporting four vaſes, at the corners. Upon this part is 
placed an oCtangular baluſtrade, from within which riſes 
the baſe of the dome in the ſame form, ſupporting Co- 
rinthian columns with their ſhafts wrought with ruſtic. 


Upon theſe reſts the dome, and from its crown riſes the | 


ire, Which is terminated by a ball and its fane. 
hough the body of the church is very large, the roof is 
ſupported without pillars, and the inſide is extremely 
commodious, and adorned with an elegant plainneſs. 

This pariſh is very extenſive, and includes Upper and 
Lower Holloway, ſides of Newington Green, and 
part of Kingſland. There are in Iſlington two-inde- 

ndent meeting-houſes, and a charity-ſchool, founded 
in the year 1613, by dame Alice Owen, for educating 
thirty children. This foundation, together with-that of 
a row of alms-houſes, are under the care of the Brewers 
company. There is here alſo a ſpring of chalybeat 
water in a — — which for ſome years 
was — 45 the c t attendance of the princeſs 
Amelia, and many perſons of quality, who drank the 
waters. To this place, which is called New Tun- 
bridge Wells, many people reſort, particularly during 
the ſummer, the priee of drinking the waters being three- 
pence for each perſon, Near this place is a houſe of 
entertainment called-Sadler's Wells, where, during the 
fummer ſeaſon, people are amuſed with rope-dancing, 
tumbling, and pantomime entertainments. 

Mary la Bonne, thus called from its being ſuppoſed 
to ſignify St. Mary the Good; though its original name, 
according to Maitland, was Maryborne. This g. * 
man gives the following account of the riſe of this vil- 
3 which is now united to this great metropolis. 

e village of Tyborne — decay, and its church, 
named St. John the — „left alone by the fide of 
the highway, it was robbed of its books, veſtments, 
bells, images, and other decorations ; on which the pa- 
rifffioners petitioned the biſhop of London for leave to 
take down their old, and erect a new church elſewhere, 
which being readily granted in the year 1400, they 
erected a new church where they had ſome time before 
built a chapel, and that ſtructure being dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, received” the additional epithet of Borne, 
from its vicinity to the neighbouring brook or bourn. 

This village, if it may be ſtill called by that name, is 
almoſt joined by new buildings to this metropolis; and 
the new buildings this way are now inereaſing ſo very 
faſt, that it will — in a very ſhort time, be 
quite joined, and become a part of it. The old church, 
Which was a mean edifice, was pulled down, and a new 
. al - 


| 


/ 


one erected in 174.1. This ſtructure is built with brick 


in as plain a manner as poſfible. It has two ſeries of 
ſmall arched windows on each ſide, and the anly orna- 
ments are a Vaſe at each corner, and a turret at the weſt 
end. There are here alſo a French meeting-houſe, a 
charity-ſchool, and à place af public entertainment, 
which has a pleaſant garden, and a band of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſie. I his may be as a kind 
of humble imitation of Vauxhall. 

Pancras, a ſmall hamlet on the north-weſt ſide of 
London, in the road to Kentiſh Town. It has a church 
dedicated to St. Pancras, and called St. Pancras in the 
Fields, an old plain Gothic ſtructure, with 'a ſquare 
tower without a ſpire, It is a vulgar tradition that this 
church is of greater antiquity than that of St. Paul's 


. | cathedral, -of which it is only a prebend ; but this ariſes 


from a miſtake ; for the church of St. Pancras, termed 
the mother df St. Paul's, was ſituated in the city of 


Canterbury, and was changed from a Pagan 
a Chriſtian church by St. Auſtin the monk, in the year 
598, when he dedicated it to St, Pancras, 
| ha churc is 4 ing-place for per- 
ſons of -the Romiſh . 4 2- houſe on the 
ſouth fide of the church is a medicinal ſpring. 

The church, which ſtood on the — ſide of St. 


Pancras lane, near Queen-ſtreet, in Cheap ward, owed 
its 8 as — the church 3 in the above ar- 
ticle, to St. Pancras, a young Phrygian nobleman, who 
ſuffered martyrdom int <p the —_— Dioclefian, for 
his ſtri& adherence to the Chriſtian religion. This 
church, which was a rectory, and one of the peculiars 
in this city belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was deſtroyed by the fire of London; and not being re- 
built, the pariſh was, by a& of parliament, annexed to 
the church of St. Mary le Bow in Cheapſide. F 
Highgate, a large and populous village in Middleſex, 
a little above four miles north of London, is fo called 
from its high ſituation on the top of a hill, and a gate 
erected there above four hundred years ago, to receive 
toll for the biſhop of London; upon an old miry road 
from Gray's Inn lane to Barnet, being turned throu 
that biſhop's park. The church, which is a very 
edifice, is a chapel of eaſe to Pancras and Hornſey; 
and where it ſtands was formerly an hermitage, near 
which the lord chief baron Cholmondeley built and en- 
dowed a free ſchool'in 1562, which was in the 
year 1570 by Edwin Sandys, biſhop of London, and a 
chapel] added to it. There are alſo here ſeveral diflent- 
ing meeting-houſes. On the ſide next London, the 
fineneſs of the proſpect over the city, as far as Shooter's- 
hill, and below: Greenwich, has occafioned ſeveral hand- 
ſome edifices to be built; icularly a very fine houſe 
erected by the late Sir-William Aſhurſt. | 
Hampitead, a pleaſant village, ſituated near the top 
of a bill about four miles on the north-weſt fide of Lon- 
don. On the ſummit of this hill is a heath, which is 
adorned: with many gentlemen's houſes, and extends 
about a mile way, affording a moſt extenſive and 
delightful profpet over the city as far as Shooter's-hill, 
and into the counties all around it. This village uſed 
to de formerly reſorted to for its mineral waters, and 
there is here a fine aſſembly- room for dancing. Its old 
ruinous church, which was a chapel belonging to the 
lord of the manor, has been lately pulled down, and a 
new one js juſt erected in its room. There is beſides a 
handſome c near the wells, built by the contribu- 
tion of the, inhahitants, who are chiefly citizens and 
merchants of London; and-alſo a meeting-houſe. - 
Brentford, a market- town fituated ten miles from 
London, received its name from = brook called Bren 
which runs through the welt part uf the town, called 
Ou Brentford, into the Thames, As it is a great tho- 
roughfare to the weſt, it has a conſiderable trade, par- 
ticularly in corn, both by land and the Thames. The 
church and marketwhouſe ſtand in that part of the town 
called New Brentford. It has alſo two charity-ſchools 3 


% 


| 


though the church is oh chapel to Great Eling. 
That 2 of it called Od tford is ſituated upon 
a fine riſing bank cloſe to th + and is naturally 


made as beauciful a thi 
detec. | 


A ine kind The oppoſite fide of the river is Ke 


teenth of September, for horſes, black cattle; and hogs. 


Its banks for ſome miles, eee of n 
the city of London. * 


of the garden, yoy-deſcendibyiabeautiful flight of Fond! 


fide. This was the oak bf *the late 2 7 Furneſſe, 
t 


| beer Lie only =btnev eo Orca il on. The 
river 
cela, and other fiſh; and over che main ſtream is a ſtone 


their rolls. 


alone, at almoſt h 
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, which appears from hence to advantage. | 
„Here b 2 weekly. market on Tueſday, and annual 
fiir on the ſeventeenth, eighteenth; and nineteenth af 

May; and the twelfth, thirteenth; fourteenth; and fif- 


t hand of the road, between *T'urnham- 
rentford, is Gunnerſbury Houſe, a noble 
and * 8 ſtructure oy or, as fome | arc 
— — Mr. Web, who was ſon-in- to Inigo Jones. 

che architecture ſhews, that if the plan was not 
—— by that celebrated architect himſelf, ir was ge⸗ 
ſigned by ſome of his ſcholars ;; for the building has that 
majeſtic boldneſs! and ſiriplicity Which grace” all the 
works of that excellent artiſt. It is ſituated or a riſing | He 


. — the "approach to it roms the * is remark- 


On the ri 
given and 


fine, The, loggia has a®beautiful appearance at 


diſtance, and commands a fine pro of the count. of 
—— river of, Thames, and of all the meadow on 


- - Fhe apartments are bonventent and Gal 
contrived, The hall, Which is — and ſpacious, is 
on each ſide ſu ported by rows of columns, and frum 
thence you aſcend, by a noble flight of ſtairs, to a u. 
loon, Which is a double cus of twenty-five feet high, 
and moſt elegantly-furniſhed,” This fine room has an 
foe into the paxticoi ow "the K front, which is 


. Py from the fineneſs of the pro- pai 
over the Thinker, þ A delightful place to fit in, 
uring t 


he afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon; for it being 
— to face the ſouth- eat, the ſun never ſhines on 
it after two o' clock ; but extending its beams over the 
, enlivens the bealitiful® landſcape that lies be- 


fore this part of the edißcs, On entering the garden 


ſrom the houſe, aſcend a * terrace, which af- 
fords a delightfi view of ide neighbouring country 
and from this terrace Hach e tends the whole 


with a grand baluſtrade-on sach fie. But the gardens 
are Jaid out too plain having the walls in view on every 
is now in 


Eſq; who had a ſihe tal lectiom gf pictures 


2 of t ceſs Amelia. 
Uxbridge, a 


ford, from the firſt oſj which it is diſtam eighteen miles 
and a half. Though it dee te and is 
— two — two les, and four head- 


runs through it in two ſtreams; full of trout, 


that leads into Buckin whire; The church, 
or rather chapel; was bailt in ide reign of Henry VI. 
his town has many good inna, and is particularly di- 
ſhed _ hiteneſs oi the bread; particu 
here are many corn-mills at à ſmall AS 
tance, and à confiderable-mimber of waggon loads of 
meal are carried from thenceveyery week: to London. 
—— * title of can to 3 3 family of 


44 n 
Ea eee erg pr) fairs, 
viz. the thirty ; and the anch of Oacber, 


— ig, — yy 7 . 1 aA: 
- Stains, a populous town ſituated on- the bees, 
nineteen miles from London.“ It obtained its name 
from the Saxon word Stand, or- becauſe there an- 
ciently ſtood a boundary ſtone in place, to denote 
the extent of the e of -L,ondofi”s juriſdiction upon the | 

river, It has a brig) de e — and is go- 
— by two conſt ables A euer headboroughs- ab- 
pointed . on account of its hei 
a lordſhip belo to, the cent: 1 church | 


94 Here. is a markt ny 
viz. the eleventh of —— — 
aps .the —_—_— eee for” horſes, black 
cattle, . ſheep, 
Harrow on the Hill is fituated Sfiten miles north-weſt 
London, on the higheſt hill in the county, on the 


in the round from 138 to Ons. 
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high ſpire. This pariſh is famous for 2 free. ſchodl, 
founded by Mr. John Lyons in the reign of queen Eli- | 
zabeth ; and fourth of Auguſt, a ſelect number of 
the ſcholars; dreſſed in the habit of archers,” come with 
their bows; and ſhoot at a mark for a ſilver arrow. 
Houriflow, a village twelve miles north of London, 
on the ed ge of the heath of the ſame name, which is 
equall - Se for horſe-races and robberies. © There 
—— 4 chapel and a charity-fhool.” The village 
to twWo pariſties, the north ſide of the ſtreet to 
Heſton, and the'fouth to Heworth, ' In this pla age was 


. formerly. a convent of mendicant Fiats, Who by their 


inſtitution 4 4 to beg alms for the ranfom tives 
inns alt the Infidels.. On its diſſolutien * king 
. that prince gave it to the lor Wipdtor, 

[ind is it was afterwards purchaſed by Mr. Auch Roan. 
There is no weekly market at Hounſlawy: but two 
ana rar vis. Trinity Monday, and the Monday 
after Michaclmas- day, for horfes, cows, and ee 
Edgeware*z town twelve miles from Londen, n the - 
bead 0 Skt. Aldan's, et and Harrow 1 
elex, 


Fates on the very ed of the county of! 
The 614 Roman way, called Watling 8 2 paſtes by 
| here from London. 

eee of Chandos built near this n 1 of 
won node ' ſeats in England, which he adorned 
and Furniſhed ar ſuch vaſt expence, that it had ſcatce its 
| 6qual we kingdom. The pr ſaloon c hall = 
inted by Nane and the plaiſtering and Siding of 
the houſe was done by the famous Italian Petggotti. 
JJ the buildings” were alF of —.— 
the grandſtaircaſe was extremely fine; the Reps were 
mardle,” and every pn was one whole piece 12 | 
feet in length. * 

The avenue was ſpacious and majeſtic; and as it af- 
fotded che View of two fronts, joined as it were in one, 
the dißhance not permitting you to ſee the angle that was 
th in the centre, ſo you were agreeably deceived into the 
opinion, that the ront of the houſe was twice as large as 
it And yet, on approaching nearer; N 
ro furprized, by perceiving a windi 1 pa Alg 
opening, as it were, a new front to the eye of near an 
hundred and twenty feet wide, which you "imagined not 4 
ern . e well defined 28d. U 4% 05 

he were e eau 8 lar 

and nöble. The chapel was à ſingularity, both in of 
buildins and the beauty of the workmanſhip and the 
late due maintained there at one time ſull * and 
had divine worſhip performed with the beſt muſic, after 
the manner of the chapel royal. But all this: grandeur 
; was dom at an end. The furniture and curioſities were 
brought public auction, ahiehioLuperd 4 1 r 
demoliſned. 

The land whereor this roch n ereted, Was 
lately purchaſed by Mr. Hallet, an eminent eabinet- 
maker who acquired à large fortune im that buſineſs, 
and he has built an elegant mall houſe upon the ruins 
of the duke of Chandos's large and 1 ſeat. 

Here is a market on Thurſdayy and a yearly * on 


*\the-fourth of May, for horſes and es. 4 7 


Twickenham, a pleaſant _ Gtuned * the 
— between Teddi Ille worth, and be- 
1 ——K—— efver: | T he 
church, which is a modern ediſſee, rebuilt by the con- 
tribution of the . is a fine Doric Aructure. 
Here is a eharttysſehool for ff who are cloathed 
and taught; and this delight va doe is adorned with 
the ſeats of ſeveral perſons of Hiſtinction, pafticularly®n 


tte bank ofthe river. To — + at the upper end; there 


F 5 an elegant Gothic ſeat called Strawberry Hil belong - 

to de Hon. Mr. Walpole; then, — houſe, 
176-4 the" eatof Radnor's, now in the poſſeſſon of Mr. 
Haley. of conſicerabie note is Sit William 


Stanhopeis, formerly the reſidence of our moſt cele- 


then Mrs. Baokwel!'s ; j 
and the laſt on this beautiful bank is Dr, Battie's, at 


preſent in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Paulet. All theſe houſes, 


| beſides ſeveral others on this delightful bank, enjoy a 
moſt pleaſing. 2 both up and down the river, per- 


* e e à very 
10 -— I 


Fs, * 


petually enli with the welt country 2 
; | an 
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vor” woving pictures on the ſurface of this en- 
nll arts F below the church, you have the 
Fine ſeat of Mr. Whitchurch, that of the earl of Straf- 
* Mrs Pitt; and at the entrance into the meadows, 


; = 99 85 ſtructure called Marble Hall, belonging to 


the-counteſs of Suffolk. Still further down the ſtream, 


A bave the ſmall but very pretty houſe of Mr. Bar- 
— p The fafgat and — * one of Mr. Cambridge $ 
und the ſweer retirement called Fwichenhsch Park, che 
reſidence of the counteſs of Montrath. This brings 


eadows at lady Suffolk's, is about à mile and a half 
4 — bank of 2 river, oppoſite to Ham-walls and 
Richmond-kill, and is one of the moſt pegukiful walks 
| 2 — x/market=town near eleven miles from Lon- 
gon. Almoſt in the center of Endfield Chace, are the 
ruins of an old houſe, ſaid to have belonged to the earls 
" of Eſſex. Here is a fine lodge for the ranger, and the 
| ſkirts of the chace bound with 'handſonie” country 
houſes. belonging to the citizens of London. When 
Fing James I. refded at T heobalds; this chace was well 
| flocked with deer, and all ſorts of game ; but in the 
Ciivil wars it was ſtripped both of the game and timber, 
and even let out in farms: however; after the reſtoration, 
it was again laid open; woods were” planted, and the 
| whole chace afreſh ſtocked with deer. | 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and to annual 
fairs, vir. the fifth of May, and che twenty- 
ninth of November, for horſes, cows, and cheeſe. 
Tottenham High- croſs; à vill 


the river Lee, five miles north from London in the 


road to Ware. David king of Scotland being poſſeſſed | 


ol this manor, After it had belonged to the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Cheſter, gave it to the monaſtery of 
the Triniey in- Londen;; but Henry VIII. gtanted it to 

Wiſiam lord Howard of Effingham, who being aſter- 
Wards attainted, it reverted again to the king who then 
granted it to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, to whom 
it ful belongs. The preſent carl of Northumberland 


1 lord Colerain have ſeats here, and there are alſo 


a great number of pretty houſes belonging to the citizens 
of London. The church ſtands on a hill, which has a 
little river called the Moſel at the bottom, to the weſt, 
- not. dind case #5 eee 

de pariſh is divided into four wards, viz. 1. Nethet 


= ward, im which ſtands the parſonage- and vicarage. 2. 


Middle ward, comprehending Chureh-end and Marſh- 
ſtreet. 3. High Ctoſe ward, containing the hall, the 
mill, Page⸗green, and the High- croſs. And 4. Wood 
Green ward, which comprehends all the reſt of the pa- 
riſh, and is bigger than the three other wards put to- 
, Ker: De 4 ane 
, — which gives name to the place, was once 
much higher than it is at preſent, and upon that ſpot 
un Eleanor's corpſe was reſted, when on the road 
rom Lincolnſhire ti London. St. Loy's well, in this 
2 is ſaid to be always — and never to run over; 
ang the- rt ma ange cures performed at 
Biſhop's Fall 27 5 Sk founded 
here by one Zancher, à Spaniard, the firſt confectioner 
ever known in this kingdom. Here are alſo a free- 
ſchool, and a charity-ſthool for twenty-two girlsg@who 


| are cloathed and taught. 


Bow, a village 2 little to the eaſt of Mile-end, alſo 
called Stratford le Bow; is named Bow, from the ſtone 
arches of its bridge built over the river Lee, by Maud, 

_ the wife of. Henry I. Its church, built by Henry II. 

was a chapel of eaſę to Stepney, but was lately made 

pParochial. „ is 1927 1 S 
This village is inhabited by many vrhitſters and ſcarlet 


dyers, and here has lately been ſet up à large manu- 


factory of portelain which is brought to ſuch perfection 
as to de very little inſerior to that of China. 5 
Here is an annual fair held on the Thurſday, Friday, 


and Saturday, in Whitſun- week, for toys. | 
- Bromley, a pleaſant village near Bow, where was 


formerly a mo The great houſe here was built 
by Sic John Jacob, art. ' commiſſioner: of the cuſtoms 


at tho reſtoration; and afterwards became the ſeat of, Sir 


on the weſt ſide of | 


u down to Iſleworth, which, from the entrance into 


| 


. 


| 


7 


. 
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William Benſon, ſheriff of London in the reign of 


queen Anne, the father to William Benſon, Eſq; auditor 
of the Impreſt, 1 ago ſold it, with the 
manor and rectory, to 4 

Wales, a 


oyd, a gentleman of 


Acton, the name of two vill about ſix miles from 


London, in the Oxford road, noted for the medicinal 
wells in their neighbourhood, which were formerly 
much frequented during the ſummer months, but now 
— few viſit them. 3 IF 
ding, the name of two vi „diſtinguiſhed by the 
berier Great and Little, — between Breraford 
and the Oxford road. Great Eling lies to the eaſt of 
the other, and has a work-houſe and a charity- ſchool, 
with a pretty church, in the tower of which are eight 
muſical bells, and is the mother church of that of Old 
Brentford. | | | | | 


Fulham, a village ſituated on the bang dg the Thames, 


four miles from London. The Danes encamped here in 
879% and the place was held of the king by the canons 
of St. Paul's in the time of William the Conqueror. 
Tis now only remarkable for ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, 
beſides à palace of the biſhopof London, who'uſed it in 
ſummer; and for a wooden bridge over the Thames to 
Putney, where not only horſes and carriages, but foot 
paſſengers 'allo pay toll. 92 +; 


tie AUT ITS in Middleſex, 


As we found it would be impoſſible to deſcribe every 


place in this populous county that has been remarkable 
from ſome religious ſtructure, in the limits we are con- 
fined to, we determined to mention the eccleſiaſtical an- 
tiquities in an article by themſelves, rather tHan omit 
them entirely, which we muſt otherwiſe have done. 


In St. Martin's le Grand, not far from Newgate, in 


| this city, there was a college, which, according to ſome 
"writers, was founded about the year 677, by the Britiſh 
king. Cadwallein, or by fome Britons, in memory of 
that king: but there is greater reaſon to believe, that 
this college was founded in the year 700, by Victred, or 
Wythred, king of Kent, and rebuilt, and chiefly en- 
dowed, by two Saxon novlemen, Ingelricus, and his 
brother Girard, about the year 1056. This foundation 
was confirmed by William the Conqueror in 1068, and 
the church of the college made a royal free chapel, with 
ſeveral privileges annexed to it. 'The- adjoining precinct 
was ordained a ſanctuaty, and exempted from eccleſi- 
aſtical and civil juriſdiction. Here was a dean and ſeve - 
fal ſecular canons, till the college, and all the lands 
— 2 to it, were 1 by King Henry VII. to the 
abbot and 


convent of Weſtminſter, in 150 2. 
Sir Jordan Briſet gave fourteen ares of land in Clerk- 


enwell, to one Robert; his chaplain, for building a re- 
— — houſe on it, ' for nuns or Grey monks, upon 


ich-there was a priory founded for Benedictine nuns, 


about the year 1100, and dedicated to God and the aſ- 
ſumption of the Virgin Mary. This nunnery was va- 
lued, upon the diſſolution, at two hundred and fixty-two 
pounds nineteen ſhillings a year. 

Near Weſt Smithfield, the ſame Sir Jordan Briſet, 
about the year 1700, erected an houſe or hoſpital for the 
Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, the lord 
prior of Which had precedence of all the lay barons in 
parliament, and chief. power over all the preceptories, 
or ſmaller houſes of this order, throughout England. 


On a ſpot of ground within Aldgate, where one Syred 


had formerly begun to build a church, dedicated to the 
Holy Croſs and St. Mary Magdalen, queen Maud, in 
108% founded 2 monaſtery for canons regular of the 
order G R. Auſtin. This houſe was dedicated to the 
Trinity, and was ſo rich, that it ſurpaſſed all the priorics 
in London and Middleſex. It was ſurrendered the 
| twenty-third of Henry VIII. but the valuation is not 
recorded. Me NL n 


At St. Giles's, in the ſuburbs of Lindo, there was 


an hoſpital for a maſter and ſeveral” leprous perſons, 
founded by queen Maud, the maſterſhip of which was, 
in the twenty - ſeventh year of Edward I. granted to the 
monaſtery of Burton Lazars, in Leicefterſhire, and 
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cantinued ſubordingte to that .monaftery till the time of 
the diſſolution. | 


Naberus, egen $1, Nan dg „i h. in 
London, began, in car 1123, on R 
Weſt Smithfield, a — or ay for black ca- 


Bartholomew: The revenues of this monaſtery were 
valued, upon che diſſolution, at ſix hundred and fifty 
three pounds ſiſteen ſhillings per annum. RD 
In Haliwell Fields, on the welt ſide of Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, without the gate, Robert Fitz-Gelran, canon of 
St. Paul's cathedral „ beſore the year 1140, built a 
priory, Which was dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, and 
f — upon the diſſolution, at two hundred and ninety- 
ur pounds per annum. , 

TDhe order of the brethren of the temple of Solomon 
at Jeruſalem, commonly called Templars, or Knights 
of the Temple, having ſeveral manors and eſtates in 
moſt counties of England, did, about the beginning of 

dhe reign of king Stephen, ſettle in a houſe near Hol- 
horn — Old Temple, which then became 
tze chief Bouſe of their order in this kingdom. In that 
building they continued till the year 1185, When a 
more commodious habitation, was erected for them in 
the place how called the Temple; and here they flou- 
riſhed under the government of a maſter, who was head 
of all the preceptories and houſes of the order in Eng- 
land, till they were ſuppreſſed all over Europe, about 
the year 1312; upon which the Temple, with the 
4 other eſtates, was granted to the 
Kaigbts Hoſpitalers 6f St, John of Jeruſalem, who 
leaſed. it to the ſtudents of the common law, in whoſe 
poſſeſſiom it ill continu s. 
On the north ſide of Cheapſide, in the city of Lon- 
don, Thomas Fitz- Theobald, and Agnes, bis wife, 
ſiſter to. Thomas Becket, — 9 of Canterbury, 

_ » about the end of the reign. of king Henry II, founded 

un hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and to the 
: ſame archbiſhop Becket, who was canonized as à faint 
and a martyr. It was built upon the fite of houſes 
formerly belonging to Gilbert Becket, father of the 

 _ archbiſhop; and Here the archbiſhop was born. This 
- hoſpital, part of which is now Mercer's Chapel, was 
called the Hoſpital o St, Thomas of Acon, or Acres ; 
and conſiſted of a maſter and ſeveral brethren, of the 
order of St. Auſtin, but of a particular ſe of that 
_ order, which, about this time, was inſtituted in the 
Haly Land, and denaminated Militia Haſpitalis 8. Tho- 
ma Martyris Cantuarienſu de Acon, being « branch of the 
0 


Templars. The revenues. of this hoſpital, upon the 
Aiſſolution, were valued. at two h and ſeventy- 
» ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and fi ence per annum 


Henry de Northampton, canon of N . Paul's cathe- 
Aral, founded: an : hoſpital, within the precincts of that 
Church, before. * 1 * n | + 
is Spitalfields, Walter Brune, and Roſeia, his wife, 
bent the pear 1197, founded an hoſpital of the order 
. of .St- Auſtin, It was dedicated. to the Virgin Mary, 
| _ and-valued, upon the general diſſolution, at four hundred 
» and ſeventy-cight pounds, ſix ſhillings and ſix - pence 
On London Bridge there was  anciently a chapel, 
founded by a maſon, dedicated to St. Thomas the Mar- 
r, and endowed for two prieſts and four clerks. 
In à court called St. Hellen's, on the eaſt fide of 
Bidonpſgate- treet, there was a priory of ictine 
monks, founded by William Fitz-William, a gold- 
ys tte Pear 12 10, and dedicated to the Holy 
'—___ roland st, Hellen“ The revenues of this priory, 
| 2% the diſſolution, were valued at three hundred and 
 . 2 tgurteen pounds, two ſhillings and ſix-pence per antum. 
be Black Friars coming into England about the 
Fear 1221, obtained an habitation near Holborn, on the 
1 975 Chancery Lane, in or near the place where 
Incoln's-Inn now ſtands. Here they lived about fiſty- 
1 and then obtained ſome ground in Caſfle 
Baynard ward, in the city, now called Black Friars, 
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Travers, one of the ſher | 
none which was finiſhed in 1 133, and dedicated to St.] for them in Cornhill, which -proving too ſmall, 


was under the government of a maſter, and two or three 


convent; and at the ſuppreſſion, had yearly. wendes ta 
the amount of one hundred and four pounds, 
ſhillings and ſour:pen ce. 
The Grey Friars 3 England in 1224, J 
f London, built a ho 


Ein, mercer, gave them ſome ground, which. 
the fite of Chriſt's Hoſpital, at. ge — 
n in which they continued till the 
ution. ö | r 

On the north fide of Threadneedle-ſtreet, in 1231, 
there was a ſynagogue of the Jews, which K. Henry Ill. 
gave to the brethren of St. Antony of Vienna, in France, 
who converted it into an hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter 
two prieſts, a ſchool-maſter, and twelve poor brethren, 
' befides proctors and other officers and ſervants. The 
revenues of this hoſpital were vglued, upon the ſup. 
preſſion, at fifty-five pounds fix hillings and eight-pence 


a year. 


ye ; N . | 
In Chancery ery Lane, in Farringdon n Ward without, 
king Henry founded an hoſpita about the year 1231, 
for the inſtruction and maintenance of all ſuch Jews ag 
ſhould be converted to the Chriſtian faith. This bouſe 


chaplains, and had à church, dedicated to the Virgin 
117. which is now the chapel of the Rolls. 
In a place ſtill called White Friars, on the ſouth fide 
of  Fleex-ſtreet, between the Temple and Saliſbury 
gurt,, the Carmelite or White Friars had an houſe ang 
a church, built about the year 1243, by Sir Richard 
— knight, and endowed, upon — diſiolution, with 
| yearly revenues valued at ſixty - three pounds eleven ſhil- 
ings and four-pence. e wt, 
Simon Fitz-Mary, alderman, and ſheriff of. London 
in the year 1247, upon-the lite of Bethlehem Hoſpital, 
founded a priory or hoſpital, for a prior, eanons, bre- 
| thren. and fiſters, of the order of | or the Star, 
in which the biſhop of Bethlehem, in Judea, was to be 
entertained whenever he eame into England; and to the 
viſitation and correction of the biſhop of Bethlehem, 
all the members of this houſe were ſubjectet. 
On the north fide of Broad-ftreet, near Bethlehem 
Hoſpital, in a place ſtill called Auſtin Friars, Humphrey 
Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex, in 1253, founded 
2 priory for Friars H.remites of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, which, upon the diſſolution, bad yearly reve- 
nues valued at fifty - ſeven pounds and four- pence. 
The Friars of the Sack, ſo-called from {: 
| the habit of the order, came to London in the yeat 
1257, and ſettled firſt on the outſide of - Alderſgate 


but king Henry III. in the year 1272, the fifty-luxth 
year of ** reign, gave them „ Jewith © 1 — — 


ſouth ſide of Lothbury, not far from the priory of the 
Auſtin Friars, where Supe till their order was 
diſſolved in the council 7 in 1307. | 
In the time of Edward I. an hoſpital of the French 
order was founded in Whitecroſa-ſtreet, not far from 
Bethlehem Hoſpital, and dedicated to St. Giles; but it 
was liſſolved by king Henry V. and given, with its 
poſſeſſions, to a fria f Sc. Giles. A154 | 
In the time of Edward I. there was an hermitage or 
chapel, dedicated to St. James, and called St. James's 
Chapel on the Wall, from its ſituation near London 
Wall, at the north corner of Monkſwell-ftreet, which 
| ſtreet took its name from à well in it, belonging to the 


The chapel of St. James was in poſſeſſion of the abbot 
and convent of Gerondon, in Leiceſterſhire, who kept 
two Ciſtertian monks of their houſe in it. 
Blanch, queen of Navarre, wife to Edmund earl of 
Lancaſter, having encouraged. ſome poor ladies of the 
order of St. Clare ar Minoriſſes, to come to England, 
her huſband, Edmund, in 1293, built an for them 
on the eaſt ſide of the. ſtreet nom called the Minories, 
| without the city walls. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Thomas, and had annual revenues, 
which, upon the ſuppreſſion, were rated at three hun- 
| dred and eleven pounds fifteen ſhillings and a penny. 
A bouſe of friars of the Holy Croſs was 1 


: » wheres ;hy,Qthe help of king Edward I. and his queen, 
Robert Kilwardby, archbiſhop of Canterbuty, and 
er benefactors, they built a handſome church and 


[the garidh of Bt. Olave, Hart-firect, year Tower- Hl: 


114 af : | 3 2 7 2 | : 
d 11 called Crutched Friars, about the year | London, before the year 1424; founded a college, de- 
un, NG Hoſier and William Saberns, and was | dicated to the Hol Uhof: 443 the Virgin at, for a 
3 owed at the diſſolution with fifty-two pounds thirteen | maſter. and four fellows, beſides clerks and choriſters; 
ſhillings and four-pence ger annum. / lad alſo on the eaſt fide of the college; he founded an 
"On the ſite of the college now called Sion College, hoſpital for thirteen poor people, the chief of whom was 
Villiam Elſing, citizen and mercer, in 1329, founded a | called tutor. The revenues of this college were valued, 
ollege for a warden, four ſecular prieſts, and two | upon the ſuppreſhon, at no more than twenty pounds 
clerks, together with-an hoſpital for the lodging of one | one ſhilling and eipht-pence per annum. 4 K 
hundred old, blind, and poor perſons of both ſexes; | Near Groeet's Hall, in a ſtreet called the hou | 
blind, paralytic, and diſabled prieſts, to be preferred; | about the year 1429, ſeven alms-houſes were built for thi 
but in 1 40, he changed the ſeculars of this college into relief of ſo many poor aged brethren of the Grocer 
five regular canons of the order of St. Auſtin, | This | company. r 3 
houſe was dedicated to St, Mary, and endowed upon the | In 1430, William Oliver, William Barneby, and 
ſuppreſſion with one hundred and ninety-three pounds | John Stafford, chauntry prieſts in London, founded an 
lden ſhillings and five - pence per annum. © hoſpital near the church of St. Auguftine in the Wall, 
"Sir John Poultney, who had been ſeveral times lord | for poor impotent prieſts and brethren of the Papey. It 
— longed to the fraternity of St. Charity and St. John 


mayor of London, in the year 1332, founded in Can- | belongec 
non: ſtreet a college, conſiſting of a maſter or warden, the ay ot 265/287 Sarees 
thirteen prieſts, and four choriſters, dedicated to Jeſus | © King Richard TIT. having rebuilt the chapel of our 
and Corpus Chriſti, - The income of this college was | Lady, within the church of Allchallows, Barking, 
ated, - upon the ſuppreſſion, at ſeventy-nine pounds near the Tower of London; founded à college in itz 


ſeyenteen ſhillings and eleven-pence per annum. conſiſting of ſecular prieſts, n 
©Tt is ſaid that there were three hoſpitals, one near || There was à college of priefts, called Jeſus Commons; 
St. Andrew's church in Holborn, another in a ſtreet on | in Dowgate ward, near Skinners Hall. 
the outſide of Alderſgate, and a third near Cripplegate, | * Adjoining ta the eaſt fide of Crutched Friars church, 
alien. priories, and cells to the houſe of Cluny in | near the Tower of London, fourteen alms-houſes: were 
race, but ſuppreſſed by king Henry V. among the | founded in 1521,- by Sir John Milborn, lord mayor of 
other alien priories. Arey nts London” OO 2 FR TOI | 
In the church-yard of Trinity-church, on the eaſt | The collegiate church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, is. 
ſide of the Tower of London, * — III. in the | faid to have been firft built about the year 610, by Se- 
year 1349, founded a Ciſtertian abbey, ' which was made | bert, king of the Eaft Saxons, on the fuins of a Roman 
a royal free chapel, and was poſſeſſed, upon the diſſo- | temple dedicated to Apollo; but being deſtroyed in the 
lution, of yearly reyenues valued at five hundred and || Daniſh wars, it was rebuilt by king Edgar in 958, 
orty-fix pounds and ten-pence. ; when twelve monks were placed in it, who were — 
Near the church of St. Martin Vintry, in Vintry | meanly provided for, till king Edward the Confeſſor, in 
ward, there were thirteen alms-houſes, erected in 1357 1949, began to rebuild the church and abbey, which he 
y Sir John Stodie, lord mayor of London. finiſhed and endowed before the year 1065, from which 
In a royal free chapel, dedicated to St, Peter, within ] time it continued in the hands of monks of the order of 
the Tower of London, king Edward III. erected a col- | St. Benedict, till the general diſſolution, when its poſ- 
ge, in which he ſettled four chaplains, under the go- | ſeffions were valued at three thouſand and thirty-three 
ternment of a rector. | pounds ſeventeen ſhillings per annum. ee 
On the ſite where the Charterhouſe hoſpital and ſchool | King Henry VIII. in the thirty-ſecond year of His 
now ſtand, Sir Walter de Manny, a knight of - the | reign, ere&ed here a biſhop's -ſee, and converted the 
carter, in 1361 founded a priory for twenty-four Car- | abbey church into a cathedral, with a dean and twelye 
wſian wits, who were poſſeſſed of revenues valued, | prebendaries. The biſhoprick was however ſuppreſſed 
upon the ſuppreſſion, at fix hundred and forty-two | in the year 1550, but the chapter continue. 
pounds and four-pence per annum. This priory was | In 1556, king Philip and queen Mary reſtored the 
called the Salutation of the Mother of God. abbot and monks; but in 1560, the abbey was a ſecond 
In a chapel dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen and All | time ſuppreſſed, and the church made * as ĩt 
Saints, | near Guildhall, Adam Francis and Henry | ſtill remains, with a, dean and twelve. ſecular pteben- 
Frowick, in 1368, founded a college, conſiſting of a | daries, together with petty canons. and other members 
'warden, ſeven prieſts, three cl-rks, and-four choriſters, | of the choir, to the number of thirty, beſides two ſcheol- 
with revenues valued -on- the ſuppreſſion at only twelve | maſters, forty king's ſcholars, twelve alms- men, and 
pounds eighteen ſhillings and nine-pence per annum. many officers and ſervants. a ” 
In 1380, William Walworth, lord mayor of Lon- | On the ſite of St. James's palace, ſome citizens of 
don, who flew the rebel Wat Tyler, founded a college | London, before the Conqueſt, founded an hoſpital for 
in the church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, for a | the reception and maintenance of fourteen reprous wo- 
. maſter and nine prieſts, | I ices men, to whom were afterwards. added eight brethren; 
Twelve minor canons, belonging to the cathedral | to perform divine ſervice. This houſe was dedicated to 
church of St. Paul, were incorporated in the eighteenth St. James, and rebuilt in the time of king Henry III. 
Year of king Richard II. and made a body politic, with | It. was under the government of a maſter, till king 
"a warden and oommon ſeal. 9 I Henry VI. granted the perpetual cuſtody of it to Eton 
Mr. Roger Holme, chancellor of the cathedral of College. At the diſſolution, it was valued at ona 
. St, Paul, before the year 1395, founded a college, con-] hundred pounds per annum. ; 
ſifting of ſeven prieſts, in a certain chapel ſituated near | William Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, in the time of 
the. north door of this cathedral, and dedicated it to the | king Henry III. founded an hoſpital or chapel near 
© Holy Ghoſt. . * 17 N INorthumberland-houſe in the Strand. This hoſpital 
A building called Lancaſter College, in the pariſh of was dedicated to St. Mary, and was a cell to the priory 
St. Gregory, near the cathedral of St. Paul, was granted | of Rouncival, in the dioceſe of Pampelon in Navarre. 
the ſecond year of Edward VI. to William Gunter, and | Tt is ſaid to have been ſuppreſſed among the alien priories 
is ſuppoſed to be the lodgings and common hall of the f in the time of Henry V. and to have been reſtored the 
Chantry prieſts, eſtabliſhed by king Henry V. and by | fifteenth year of Edward IV. 1 W295 ee 
the executors of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, in The friars of the order of St; Mary de Areno had a 
2 Chapel on the north fide of the choir of St, Paul's. | | houſe in the Strand, which was built for them by Wil- 
On rhe eaſt ſide of the quadrangle of Leadenhall, in |liam de Arnaud, in the fifty-firſt year of Henry III. 
the city.of London, William Rouſe, John Riſby, and and here they continued after the ſuppfeſßon of the 
„Thomas Affiby, prieſts, in 1456, founded a fraternity of | minor mendicant orders in- 130%, till th death of Hugh 
ty prieſts, beſides other brethren and ſiſters. - | de Ebor, the laſt friar of this order, in the tenth year of 
In the church of St. Michael Royal, in Vintry ward, | Edward II. E484 ew da | 
Sir Richard Whitingdon, ſeveral times lord mayor off 
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Tt has been alread ; LOL om 
mom, the city of. Meſtwinſter, was originally a cha- 
pd, huilt dy king Stephen, and dedi ated to the ſaint of 
2 


for a d 
clerks, {i choriſters, and other officers, and ſervants, 
who Vere endowed "with revenues, valued, upon the 
ſupprefſion,. at one thouland.and eighty-five pounds, ten 
ſlulhngs: and fve-pence per annum. 


Within dhe Almery.. of the 137 over, againſt che 


old chapel of St. Anne, the lady Margaret, mother to 
king Henry VII. erected an alms- houſe for poor women, 
which is nom converted into lodgings for the, ſinging 
men of the college. 


pariſh of Ge, Martin's in the Fields, near the old village 
| 'Charing< SITES. 00 1- Df, hb i of be 4h. >: i 
Ar Bermondſey, near the borough, of Southwark, 


but the priory Was afterwards. converted, by a noble | 
in of the ferry, erected a timber bode z 2 ſtone 


now called London bridge, In 11 


14 
„„ 


. * 
Near the borough of Southwark, there was, in the 


time of Edward II. an hoſpital for leprous perſons, de- 
dicated to St, Leonard. Ae | 
At Stratford le Bow, or ne near London, in 
the county of Middleſex, a Benedictine nunnery, dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard, was founded by William biſhop of 
London, in the reign.of William the Conqueror. At 
the general diſſolution, here were a prioreſs and- nine 
nuns, whoſe yearly revenues were one hundred and 
eight pounds one ſhilling and eleven-pence. 

At Riſlip, near Uxbridge, in this county, Ernulph 


de Heding, in the time of William the Conqueror, or 


William Rufus, founded a priory ſubordinate to the 
abbey of Bec in Normandy, but afterwards ſubje& to 


the convent of Okeburn in Wiltſhire. 


At Kilborn, a village north-weſt of London, Here- 
bert, abbot, and Oſbert de Clara, prior of Weſtminſter, 
about the'end of the reign of king Henry I. founded a 

dedicated to the Virgin „and St. John 


valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at ſeventy-four pounds 
Leven ſhillings and eleven-pence per annum. 
The lady Joan, relict of Sir Robert Gray, knight, 


Pre the manor of Hampton to the Hoſpitalers; and 
er 


e ſeems to have been a houſe for ſome ſiſters of that 


order before the year 1180. 


M1» vt Lins Kr 
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obſerved, that the Houſe of Com- 


It was made collegiate by bing Eward III. 
, twelve ſecular canons, thirteen Ng four 


| 


Sapyt It was of the Benedictine order, and ſub- | 
| the bbey at Weſtminſter, and had revenues 


At Hounſlow, 'a Your fouth-weſt of Brentford, 
there was à priory before the” year 1274, conſiſting of 2 
maſter, chaptains, and brethren, or a prior and convent” 
of friars, of the order of the Holy Trinity, for the te- 
demption of captives. This priory was entlowed, at the 
diſſolution, with ſeventy-four pounds eight ſhillings and 
one penny der an wr. 355 
At Sion, near Brentford, king Henry V. in the year 
1414, founded à monaſtery of the order of St. Au Wine, 
which conſiſted of ſixty nuns” or ſiſters, one of whom 
was the lady abbeſs, thirteen priefts, - one of whom 

preſided over the meii by the name of Confeſſor, four 
deacons, and eight Jay brethren.” It was dedicated to 
Jeſus Chrift, the Virgin Mary, and St. Bridget; and 
was endowed, upon the ſuppreflion, with yearly reve- 
-nues valued at one thoufand ſeven hundred and thirty. 


one pounds, eight rms om four-pence. 


In a chapel at the weſt end of Sjon abbey; John So- 


| merſet,”hincellor of che excheqver, and King's chap. 
| lain; in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VI. founded 4 


friary, hoſpital, or fraternity of the nine orders of An- 
gels, conſiſting of à mafter and 1 Who, 
at the diſſolution, had forty pounds per qe m. 

Upon the top of a hill at Highgate, 2 village about 
four miles north of London, there was an ancient her- 
2 and one William Pool, yeoman of the crown, 


founded an hoſpital below the hill in the reign of Ed- 
Nannen dee 


* 
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"The land in this county, for Tome miles round Lons 
don, may be conſidered as. one continued garden, in- 
ter perled with meadows and paitures, very little corn 
being ſown in the neighbourtiood. of the capital. The 
quantity of manure ſupplied by the extenſive cities of 
| Landen and Weſtminſter, enables the farmers to keep 
their 'graſs-lands extremely rich, by which amazing 
crops of hay are produced. At x diſtance from London, 


their courſe of crops in general is, 1. fallow ; 2. wheat; 


. oats, ot peaſe; 4. clover and rye-graſs.” 'Confi- 
erable quantities of lucern are planted in various parts 
of the county, and generally to great advantage. Po- 
tatoes and turnips ate 'alfo 'cultivared in moſt pirts of 
the county. © They plough three times for Wheat, fow 
two buſhels, and reckon in ſome parts five” or fix quar- 
ters a middling crop; but in others, three or four. 
Sometimes they ſow bears, for which they give but one 
ſtirring ; ſow two | buſhels,” hoe twice, and” reap four 
uarters on 4 medium. For oits, they ploygh but once, 
ow four buſhels, and reckon three quarters the me- 
dium. They plough twice or = for peaſe; ſo two 
buſhels, hoe © them” once or twice, and reckon four 
quarters their mean crop. For turnips they ſtir four 
times, and make the ſoil fine like that of a garden; 
hoe them twice; and, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, ſend great quantities to market, and uſe the 
rel in feeding all kinds of cattle. They generally 
drive four horſes in a line to each plough, whether the 
ſoil be light or heavy; turnip or bean land; and turn 
up an acre in a day. The graſs land lets from two to 
three pounds an acre ; and arable at thirty ſhillings on a 
medium. The price of labour is, in winter, one ſhil- 
ling and ſix-pence a day; in ſummer, from twenty- 
pence 'to two ſhillings, without beer. Reaping corn, 
from fix to ſeven ſhillings per acre. Mowing corn, 
from one ſhilling and fix-pence to two ſhillings ; and 
mowing graſs, three ſhillings per acre. 


©" Curious PLanTs found in Middleſex, 


Moon-wort, Lunuria minor, Ger. found on many of 
the commons, particularly near Acton. 

Butterfly, or German Satyrion, - Orchis hermaphrodi- 
tica, Ger. found in the cane wood near Hampſtead. 
Male Satyrion, Cynoſorchis mas, Ger. found in the 
fields near Iflington. | 
Female Satyrion, Cynoſchis moris famina, Ger. found 


in the ſame fields with the former, Male 


— 
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J rion Ro 1. Orbis palmata nan maculata, 
11 in the p< Rog the banks of the, 
res i $10 15d ies .* hd 
Ta Valerian, Valeriana ſylveffris, Ger. found in 
moſt of the upland paſtures, and alſo in many watery 
| in this county, 5 3 | 
9 hors, . cathartica, J. B. found in the 
1 ear Uxbridge: I 3 
e enen Aſpera minor, Park, found in 
the woods near Hampliead-heath, 
Wild Thyme, Thymus ſyluefris, Ger. found in great 
plenty in moſt of the upland paſtures, and on the downs 
and commons in this county. 7 
© Wood-peaſe, or Heath-peaſe, A/fragalus. /ylvaticus, 
Ger. found among the heath near Hampſtead, Uxbridge, 
— Hounſlow. . | 44 +5 7 | | 
Maiden-hair, Alranthum, found in various places of 
this countʒ. OY | , : : 
Aſh- coloured ground Liyerwort, Lichen terrefris ci- 
wren, Ray, found on moſt of the heath-grounds in 
r 1 47 ae) 
Crow-foot, 1 found in moſt of the mea- 
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Remains of ANTIQUITY. nt mentioned is the preceding 
* * Account of London, &c. © 2 

In Plaphouſe- yard, in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, are the ruins 
of a theatre, ſuppoſed to be the firſt that was erected in 
or near London, though there was another perhaps of a 
date not much later in Barbican. ' Nor is. it to be won- 
dered at that theatres were formerly built here, when it 
appears from Bridgewater Square in Barbican, Thanet, 
and Shafteſbury-houſes, in Alderſgate-ſtreet, that this 
part of the town was the reſidence of the court and no- 


1 pariſh of St. Saviour, in the borough of South- 
' an inn called the Talbot Inn; and on the 
2 room in tbis inn is an inſcription, im- 


18 


main beam Of 2 I | 
porting, that Sir Jeffrey Chaucer, and twenty-nine 
pilgrims, lay here in the year 1383, on their journey 
to Canterbury. This inn was much "frequented an- 
ciently by the nobility and See and though the fi 
is now. the picture of à dog called a Talbot; yet the 
original ſign was the repreſentation of a coat without 
Reeves, ſuch. as is worn hy the / heralds at arms, aud 
called .a "Tabard. By the fame corruption, the Poll, 
or Head, which was the ancient ſign of a barber's ſhop, | 
is converted into 2 painted Stick, or Pole, and the Belle 
Savage into a Bell and Naked Man. 
On the bank-ſide, near Wincheſter-houſe, there were 
formerly eighteen houſes, called the Stews, licenſed b 


Field, from the contents of it, which a 


the biſhop; öt "Wincheſter, with the ſanction of an 
of parliament, for keeping public whores, under certain 
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regulations, who were commonly called Wincheſter * 
Geeſe: I 211? 28853, 1 LACY fe ran <6 1-4 


Near Vailxhall are Qill de te Nen che retains of 2 


baſtion and lines, caſt up by the Romans; which, in the 


civil wars under king Charles I. were repaired for the 
ſeEurity of Londori? "F611 ei insb £ 3 
Near Bermondſey-ftreet, 'in the paflſi & St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondſey, are the remains of 2a Roman 

fort, as plain, almoſt,” as when it was firſt demoliſhed. 
Sun Tavern Fields, in the pariſh of Shadwell; were 
alſs a Roman coemetery, where, in 2615, coffins; urns, 
Roman coins, and other remains of eh eee 
2 ars D 


dug up- | — d Aer | 
Here was found a lead coffin, ihcloſed in a"ſtone one, 
containing the body of à woman, with a Cupid, cut in 
ſtone, upon her breaſt, an ivory ſceptre in each hand, a 
large urn at her head, and another at her feet“ Here 
were alſo ſeveral ſmall urns, and a great number of glaſs 
veſſels, full of white liquor. Dig 
In the pariſh of Iflington; almoſt contiguous to Lows 
don, is a field, called the Reedindat; and alſo Six Acre 
ts to have 
been an ancient fortreſs, incloſed with a rumpart and 
ditch ; and from its form, and the manner of the förtiſi- 
cations,” is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman camp oc- 
cupied by Suetonius Paulinus, after his retreat from 
London. Out of this camp, it is thoughtz he ſallied 
upon the Britons, under the conduct of their queen, 
Boadicea, when he totally routed them. In the ſouth- 
weſt angle of the field, is a ſhuate partition; or-divilion, 
commonly called Jack Straw's Caſtle, vrhieh is ſuppoſed 
to have been the Roman general's'/pr#torium; or tent: 
Near Uxbridge are the remains of an ancient camp, 
which is ſuppoſed to be Britiſn. 
At Sheparton, upon the banks of the Thames, ſonth- 
eaſt of Stanes, is a. piece of ineloſed ground; called 
Warte Cloſe, in which ſpurs, ſwords; human bones, aint 
other remains of antiquity, have been dug up; and on 


the weſt of Warre Cloſe, part of a Roman camp is till 


4 * 
- 


viſible. r a bevitc, 
Near King's Arbour, north- eaſt of Stanes, is a Ro- 
man camp, conſiſting of a ſingle work, and not large; 
and at about the diſtance of 4 mile from this, is 
Roman camp. eee ina af ht 


74 * on : 
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Mazinzag of PARLAMENT for thit Covxry. 
Middleſex ſends eight members to parliament,” two 


knights of the ſhire for the _— four repreſentatives 
for the city of London, and two for the iy of 'Weft- 
minſter. borough of Southwark alfo ſends 'two 


members; but theſe,” though the Borough is one of the 
diviſions of London, are reckoned among the repreſen- 
tatives for the county of Sur ry. 
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D it. 
| Box-hill, þ the gen it 18 ſwallowed up, it works 


ſtream, falls into the river Thames at Wandſworth, 


- eended to Farnham, a Wy conſiderable market-town 
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ur county of Suty is bonded on the north b 
the equi which ſeparates it from Middleſex, | 
8 Suſſex ;. on the eaſt by Kent; and on. 
Lſhire and Hampfhire. 
y * 15 a long ſquare or parallelogram, extending 
155: ength from eaſt to weſt, and twen- 
ty-one in breadth from north to ſouth. It is about one 
hundred and twelve miles in citcumference, containing 


' in. that ſpace ſeven hundred and thirty-five ſ miles, | 
or about five hundred and ninety-two thoufand acres; 
thirteen bundreds, one hundred and forty pariſhes, | 


eleven market · towns, thirty-five vicarages, 55 hundred 

ang — villages and ets, and about one hundred 
8 thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the 

province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of 8 


e 


A eng is watered *. A e as Mite, | 
the Wey, an. the W Ms 
The Ih Tee Will be Jeleribeg in our account of 
Prrkidirs r counties through "which it flows. 
tide of "this famous Tier rutis up conſiderably 
above a a celebrated village in Surry, twelve 
miles from London, and about Jos los 
which is a ce than tlic de flows up any 
other river in Europe. 

The, Mole riſes near Oxely, ſouth-weſt of Dirking; | 
and runnid for ſeveral miles, along the'bor- 
i, forms 3 and directs its *courſe 
north- welt, in which direction it continues its courſe to 
the; foot of Boxchill, where the fiream dif rs by 
little and little at different places Called che ows 

Ho from the water being ſwallowed up 5 theſe 

karren 3 From this © circumſtance the 
river itſe © called the Swallow ; und it appears to 
cave, derived. "mg Mole from working its way un- 
neral Opinion, that from the 


5 more than. two A "to ;ztherhead, 
eudtec-46.s dubpated to" forkp p and; and from 


whence it; continues its courſe SW hey till it falls + poll, ; 


the Thames, over-againft Hampton Caurt, in 
county of Middleſex. ' Läter Writers, however, are 
perſuaded, that the waters of the Mole are totally loſt 
at the Swallows; and that the ſtream which riſes at 
Letherhead, flows from a different ſpring 
e a new river; though, from a belief of i its be- 
the ſame, it has obtained the ſame name. 

he Wey riſes in the neighbourhood of Alton, a 
ma of Hampſhire ; and directing its courſe | 
eaſtward, enters the county of Surry at Farnham ; 


where forming an angle, it runs by Godalming and | pe 


Guilford, the county ton: from thence it continues 
its courſe to Woking, where turning to the north-eaſt, 
it empties itſelf, by à double mouth, into the river 


"Thames, about a mile from Chertſey. -- . 


The Wandle, or Vandal, riſes at Carſhalton, near 
Croydon; and running north with a ſmall but clear 


about four miles from London. 
mr ie en the Ix LAND Navication of Surry, 


The only piece of inland navigation in this county, 
except that of the Thames, is the river Wey, which is | q 


now navigable to Godalming, and its navigation of the 

eſt benefit to the ſouth-eaſt parts of Surry, by ſup- 
plying the inhabitants with coals and other neceſſaries 
from Londori. This navigation might be eaſily ex- 


| land, and the downs are poor. 


20 }J' 


R Y: 


on the nk of "Barts, and conſequent! increaſ : 
advantages the county already reaps 15 in this | a — 
The navigation of this river former] e at 


Its form is | Guilford, from whence it has lately 


„and it is hoped will be-farther >= 5h 
at a time when inland navi on * eatly en 4 
national attention. EW 1 * 4 wy * 


Am, Soxr, and VATURAL Propverions,. 


" *The air and ſoil are vaſtly different in the middle 
extreme of- this cbunty. Towards Te 7 5 — 
Surry, eſpecially on the north fide (ds. af 

and on the ſoutf per) near 4 v l 


dale, ſtretching from ing to the 
county: of Ken, 4. 1 air ad, and healt z and the 


* 


© foil fruitful in corn and hay, with z 2 ou of 
woods and fields; but in che heart: gf the „the 


N ig fl ot 
the tract conſiſts chiefly of open and ſand 8 25 | 
| bacren heaths. - In ſome places there are dong ridges 8 ot 
hills or dowps, which afford nothing but Warrens for 
for rabbets and hares, and parks a. deer. Hence the 
eounty has bern compared 40 a ,coarſe piece of cloth 
bordered with a fine and broad ki. The air of Cot 
man D near Darkin reputed the beſt in 
a It is obſery | abr he «> i 9 the 
dle parts of Surry are 8 a Fes Zan 
— the natives of Picardy in x and that 
naw 2 2 that 1 0 are of 25 x coſour 
in other parts © ngland, ch 18 * 
buted to the air and ſoil. J 
Surry i produces great quantities of box-wood a 
Sens hos the meadows. prodigigus . crops. of * 
lent hay, and the arable lands very fine corn; while 
the downs, particularly thoſe of Banktead, which Hong 
ebirty-miles in length, — . to. F l 
ing covered” with :a ſhort; ſweet, e inte rs 
with thyme and other. aromatic, herhs, feed 


of ſheep, the mutton of which, [though ſmal ſal 4 16 is T 


mar ſweet. Near Rygate is 2 very plentiful yein 
of ;fuller's earth, which is ſent to various parts of the 

om. With Ed 0 the hops produced in Ihe 
5 thay — 37 we ed e 
in AE account of 


Remarks on the HusBANDRY, of Surry: © 


In the neighbourhood of Guilford, there is much wy | 
- They ſow a good deal 
of ſaint-foin, which is a great improvement, for it 
yields two loads, and ſometimes two loads and a half 
r acre. Between that place and Ripley, the ſoil is 
\ ſomething better, and lets in general from | ten to fifteen 
billings per acre, The courſe is, 1. fallow; 2. wheat; 


3. bar 11 - clover ; 5. wheat; 6. beans, peaſe, or 
oats, This courſe is however obſerved only where the 
ſoil is in order; if it runs foul, they favour it 
more. ey plough three or four times for wheat, ſow 


two buſhels and a half on an acre, and reckon three 
quarters a.middling crop. For barley they plough only 
once in their light lands, but twice in thoſe which are 
heavier ; ſow three or four buſhels, and four quarters is 
the mean produce. For oats they plough but once, ſow 
four or five buſhels, and reap, at a medium, four or five 
uarters. When beans are the crop, they alſo plough 
but once, and dibble in three buſhels to an acre ; hoe 
them always once, and, if foul, twice. For peafe one 
earth they think ſufficient ; ; ſow three buſhels, 1 
rally in drills fourteen or fifteen inches aſunder, with 2 


<7 » 


ſmall plough made on * ; always hoe them w_ 
general ly 
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K erally twice, and have uſually, on 2 medium, four | 
quarters to an acre, They ſow a great many turnips, 
plough twice or thrice for them, hoe them twice, and ge- 
nerally feed them off - with ſheep; ' Sometimes they feed 
heir ſtalled bullocks with them, in which caſe they 
eckon that an acre of 


<= x dry be-ſufficient for 
ing two beaſts of a middling hze. - 5 los 
pen both horſes and oxen in their tillage; drive 
four horſes to a-plough, and ſometimes more; and four, | 
| fix, and eight oxen ; and in their light lands turn up an 
acre and à half a day; bnt in ſtiffer ſoils, only an-acre. 
The oxen are reckoned” the moſt profitables but ten 
horſes to one ox are kept for huſbandry in this county. 
The price of labour in winter is one ſhilling and two- 
pence a day; in ſpring, one ſhillin and four-pence:; 
in harveſt, two ſhillings, and two ſnillings and ſix-pence. 
Reaping wheat, from five: ts nine ſhillings an acre. 
Mowing corn, from one ſhilling and two-pence. to one 
ſhilling and ſix-penee. Mowing graſs, two 3 
and two ſhillings and ſix-pence. N n . 
ſhillings; a ſecond time, four- ſhillings. Hozing beans 
or peaſe, three and four ſhillings. Ploughinꝑ, five or ſix 
ſaülnngs am nere: £ an 195, eee e 8 
From Cobham almoſt to Weſtminſter- bridge, the 
ſoil is ſandy, and naturally poor; but near London, 


ly enriched with manure.” 'The are, however, 
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the centre ; the proſpects open as you advance in height; 
and from the top the view- commands . forty miles over a 
rich and: variegated country. "oY 
Here is a very beautiful orangery, with ſeveral temples, . 
&c, in the antique taſte, ' particularly the temple of 
Eolus and Bellona, tc with the houſe of Con- 
fucius, a moſque, & c. In the middle of the garden is 
a beautiful lake, covered. with an amazing number of 
different ſorts af birds. But what will principa!ly en: 
gage the attention of the lovers of mechanics in theſe 
elegant gardens, is à curious engine for raiſing water to 
ſupply the above lake: It is the Archimedean ſcrew, 
turned by horſes. It was erected by the ingenious Mr. 
Smeaton in the year 1761. This engine ſupplies. the 
lake and baſons in the gardens with. water, ratling, by ; 
the-afliftance of two hories, upwards of three thouſand 
x huudred he of water in twelye hours. 
Richmond, 3 village twelve miles from London: 
This is reckoned the village in the Britiſh domi- 
nions, and has therefore been termed the Freſcati of 
England.” It was anciently the ſeat. of our monarchs, 
and the palace, from its ſplendour, was called Shene, 
hich in the Saxon Ip ſignifies bright or ſhining. - 
ere king Edward III. died of grief for the loſs of his 
- heroic ſon Edward the Black Prince; and here died 
Anne, the wife of Richard H. who firſt 


- 


taught the Eng- 


generally very good about Eſher andKingſton,, but there, liſh women the uſe of the fide-ſaddls, for before her time 
is nothing particular in the huſbandry. - Their courſe | they uſed. to ride aſtride. Richard, boweyer, was ſo 
of crops is, 1. fallow ; 2. wheat; 3. ſpring - corn, orf altlicted at her death, chat it gave him ſuch a diſlike to 
clover. The price of labour in winter is one ſhilling | the place where it happened, that he defaced the fine 
and four-pence a day; in ſpring, two ſnillings; in har- palace; but it was repaired and beautified afreſh by king 
veſt; two ſhillings and fix-pence, with beer. + lenry V. who alſo founded near it three religious houſes: 


| eee Log fo ren 

Nn. 7 ; „ 5 abd VII. was «there; but in 1501, that prince 
Boner To, n. 
We entered Surry from Middleſex over Kew Bridge, lage ſhould: be called Richmond, he having borne the 
in order to view the elegant palace and gardens belong - title of earl of Richmond before he obtained the crown 
ing to her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales. by the defeat and death of Richard III. Henry VII. 
The town of Kew is ſituated on the ſouthern bank of | died here; and here alſo. his grand-daughter, queen Eli- 
zabeth, | breathed her laſt. On the ground where for- 


the Thames, oppoſite Old Brentford ; and has à chapel. | 
of eaſe, erected at the expence of the nobility and gentry, merly ſtood a part of the old E the earl of Chol- 
mondeley has a ſeat, as has alſo Mr. Wray. 8 


many of whom have elegant ſeats in the neighbourhood.” | 
The preſeng palace, which is finely fituated, is a very 


In the year 1758, an act was paſſed for building a] be p N * very 
bridge acroſs the Thames oppoſite to Kew-green; and | plain edifice, built by the duke of Ormond, who re- 
ceived a grant of à conſiderable ſpace of land about 


this act has for ſome time been carried into execution, ce ide | 
a bridge of eleven arches having been erected acroſs the | Richmond, from king William III. as a rayard for his 
river, The two piers, and their ent arches on] military ſervices z but -it devolved to the crown on that 
each fide next the ſhore, are built of brick and ftone; | duke's-attainder, in the beginning of the reign of king 
the intermediate arches, which are ſeven in number, | George I. and this houſe was by his ay majeſty 
are of wood. The ſpan of the centre arch is fifty feet, | confirmed to the late queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe became 
and the width of the road over the bridge thirty. | queen dowager of England. 5 8 
| The palace is a very elegant edifice, the apartments | His majeſty too great delight here, and. made ſeveral 
noble, and finely furniſhed ;- but the gardens are remark : improvements in the while her majeſty amuſed 
able for their beauty. The great pagoda is the grandeft | herſelf at her royal dairy-hoùſe, Merlin's cave, the Her- 
edifice of this kind in England: it is erected on a baſe, | mitage, and the other improvements which ſhe made in 
Which is a regular octagon, forty-nine feet in diameter. | the park and gardens of this delightful retreat. 
The ſuperſtructure is alſo a regular octagon, and conſiſts | -: * hough the-palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a 
of ten priſms, which form the ten ſtories of the build- | king of England, the gardens are extreme! s With- 
ing; the loweſt of theſe ſtories is twenty-ſix: feet in | out offering a violence to nature; and Pope's advice 
diameter, excluſive of the porticoes which ſurround it, | with reſpect to planting, may be conſidered as a very 
and eighteen feet high : the ſecond” is twenty-five feet | accurate deſcription of the beauties to be found here. 
diameter, and ſeventeen feet high; 'the reſt diminiſ in] To build, to plant, whatever you intend, | 
diameter and height, in the ſame arithmetical propor- Io rear the column, or the arch to bend x 
tion, to the ninth ſtory, which is eighteen feet in dia- To ſwell the terrace, or to fink the grot, 
meter, and ten feet high; the tenths ſtory” is ſeventeen 1 In all let Nature never be forgot: 
ſeet in diameter, and, with the covering, twenty feet] Conſult the genius of the place in all, 
high; the — * we is ſeventeen feet ſo . That tells the waters or to riſe or fall 
that the height of E ſtructure, from the baſe to] Or helps th ambitious hill the heay'ns to ſcale, 
the fleuron, is one hundred and fixty-three fert. Each] Gr ſcoops in tircling theatres the vale; = 
ſtory finiſhes with a projecting roof after the-Chinefe | Calls in the country, catches op ning glades, 
manner, and is covered with plates of varniſhed iron of | Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades ; 
different colours; each is alſo furrounded with a gallery] Now breaks, or now directs th intending lines; 
encloſed with a rail; all the- angles of the roofs are] paints as you plant, and as you work 4 aun x 
adorned with large dragons, being eighty" in number, | 88 5 
and covered with a kind of thin glaſs of various colours, In ſbort, almoſt every thing here has an agreeable 


— 


Which produces a ſplendid reflection. The whole orna- 
ment at the top is double gilt; the ſubſtance of the walls 
is hard brick; the outſide well matched grey-ftocks 
neatly laid, and with ſuch care, that there is not the 
leaſt crack_jn the whole ſtructure. The ſtaix-caſe is in 
« 1 22 t V 


wildneſs, and a pleaſing. irregularity, that cannot fail to 
charm. all who are in love with nature, and afford a 
much higher and more laſting ſatisfaction than the Riff 
ſight of nature, 


On 


decorations of art, where the artiſt loſes 
| which alone ought to _ _ hand. 


| 


* 
422 * E: - 8 


ſuitably to a L dairy, 
| 3 china; 


| 110 ood by 70 — — ball Þ Among 


58 * 
Tes tens by vs G 
V bod, which you! enter by 8 ed by: che 


on the kerladef 2 light aal n vi very 3 
ud pafticalarly 


Which are the following figures i ang 
cient Britiſh enchanter 


de hand 


2 to Which you may aſcend 8 


afford ex 


"tie houſe of his late wes ghnels ; 
Wales, which" is on the kale adorned vrith ſtucco. 


Os entering thels rural wilt you are conducted to 
the dairy, a heat but low brick — to which 
chere is . — by a flight of ſteps; in rr 

liment. The Walls on thie inſide 
are — 5 Sith and the houſe' is furniſhed: 
the grace for the n an 


— — and to this reals there is aw aſcent by 


, an eee grave? walk, 
to the rer, ou come to a 


which leads from the g 
non, 2 nent e 


een s 

— tiful chimney-p 

the auudion to Palladio, and , mode Ld N in- 

retided to be built in this place. N n= 
| 11 Duke's ſumnmies-| beyond 

J; 3 "a1 the-wbf'f yidic 

iſt, is te 


ed dy l Pall. 
the wood, You Wl he forranttouls 


tructute, wherein is 


n Jen 


end lofty windows, t 7 e of the cou 
of tnt noh == ellled  Siomuhouſe. 


= this edifice” are two 8 Pipe, repreſenting. the 
85 


N 7 labyrinth, ſee, 4, 
Aa nent a pon 5 
M caves 2 IA mg chstebed; 2 
, ans 

excellent and learned queen 
Eſrzaberh, and « queen of the Masons, Here is al. 
x library, confiſting of a well chan collection of the 
works of modern authors, nee Bound in vellens | 
On leaving this edifice, which has an antique and | 
une rance, come to u oval of above 
: feet in ; called Foreſt oval; 
and turning From hefice, 5 e 4 Mew of the Her- 


F 


, @ ae diildipg; which- ſeems 28 if it had 
many —＋ though it was built by order |, is 
of her late djeſty; It has see arched doors; and the 
End of ruindus ar | ent: 
whole edifice if 
venerable Joole of the 880 is irfiproved by the thickileſs 


- grove behind, aud dhe littſe turret on the 


walk. 'The- inſide. is in an 

— in — — are the but a the — truly 

t men, their writing were an honour not 

to their” — but eo Hamann nature. The firſt 
on + fight hand is the incomparable Sir Ifazc Newton, 
and next to him the Jultly elebrated Mr. John Locke. 
The firſt on the left Hand is Mr Wookifton, the author 
of The Religion of Nathrs! diſplayed nent to him is 
the reverend und learned D Samuel Clarke, and in a 
kind of alebye is the truly homsurabie Mär. Nobert Boyle. 
Leving this feat of yg oa you' paſs through 
Ti road incor wid gm god fur — 
wild grou furze, which 
,  thelger he, hares and ,pheaſants, and 
here there a 9 numbers of ide latter very tame. 
From this p iety, in Which nature appears in 
all her — of ivagon,Jand barren wildneſs, you 
| amphitheatre formed by young elms, and a 
$, through which 7 _ to the fo- 
extends about half a mile, and then 
mall wilderneſs, you Fave the 


Att the 7 Lal 
another houſe that 


n on the north-eaſt is 
to. ber majeſty, and near it 


rederick prince of 


e the prince's houſe is the princeſs Amelia's, 
rr the outlide of which is 


Te ae gardens e been th fine houſes of 


taken from a deſign in : 


U is ik / 


Buckworth's, and Mr. Geoff: t extending: ; 
view acroſs the T hames, — rs Iſleworth. . | 
But to return to the village of Richmond. The Green 

is extremely pleaſant it being levelled and-incloſed ; in 2 
handſome manner; it is alſo ſurrounded with lofty 
Elms; and adorned on each fide with the holiſes of per- ' 
ſons of diſtinction· A ſun-dial is bere-affixed in a pr 
btaſte, cncompiſſed with ſeats : this; and the railing in of 
1 ＋ — - HIM the fole. charge of her late maj | 


E is TY 

— — e ee 

2 py rome & Sj Mar ker, in Ye ghee | 
—— ſaid ro. be'the longe®t and highs hedps 


__ 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ſeveral of the riobility"and 5am eat lady: 


F 


* 


ef holty that was ever ſeen, with ſeveral other hedges . 
 evergreens : ers are here alſo viſtas cut throng th wood : 
grottosy fine canal, a decoy, ee k 
and ftove-houſes, In Which the anana, or pine. apple, 
was rſt brought to maturity in this kingdom. f 

On the north<eaft fide of the Green is a fing houſe, 


which b. to the late Mr. Heydigger, and 2 
n 3 ons: 
182 


7 ages — to a ſmall park belon 
a, well ſtocked with deer; and oppo 
enttance into the gardens. 
The town runs up the bill above 2 mils & 
vilage-of Eaſt Shene, to the New Park, 5 with + royal. 
ns:floging all the way towards the Thames, whoſe. 
tide reaches to this-village, though it is * miles from 
the ſea; which is ar greater diſtance than the ce GE er 
ried by any other river in Europe, 
On che aſcent of the bill are welle of a berzing gmi- 
neral water, frequented during the ſummer * reat, - 
Real of good com -£ On the top there is a molt ex- 
tenſive and beauti of the country, interſperſed | 
with villages arid 1 inclo r the Thames is feen run- 
ning beneath, and the landſeape is improved dy dhe 
ſine ſeats that are ſcattered along its banks. 
ae here an alms-houſe | built by Dr, re, 
biſhop of Wincheſter in the reign of king Charles II. 
> af rea. poor watery, purſuant to 2 ow. 
—— — 2 ha 1 — at princeꝰs * * 2 | 
other alrms-hou 


New Parke, in Surry, . between 2 
and Ri 25 one of the beſt 

land; — kt ee the rei 8 e n 
incloſed with'a brick wall, n to er clewy wile in 
compaſs.. In this park there is a little hill. caſt rf 
called King Henry's Mount, from, which is a proſpect 
fix counties, with a diſtant view of the ciey of London, 
and of Windſor Caftle. 

The new lodge in this park, buile by the Jats Sin Ro- 
bert Walpole earl of Orford, is a very elegant edifice, 
It is built of fone in a ſquare form, with wings on each 
_—_— brick. It — 2 — ww a of 
m a ve pro 0 park, peci 
that ſine * which is in it, and hich might 
be akon and brought acroſs the viſta which is in the 
frozit of the houſe, through a wood. This park is the 
largeſt of any within the envirgns of London, except 
that of Windſor, and the fineſt too ; for though it has 
little mare than à wild variety of natural beauties to 
ſhew, yet theſe are ſuch 28, cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe 
who are as much delighted with views in their rud 

— — as in all the elegance of art and deſign. 
aving'viewed every thing curious at Richmond, we 
paſſed along the bank of the Thames to Feterſham, 2 


_ village near the New Park, gals little to the ſouth of 


Richmond Hill. Here once a delightful ſeat built 
by the earl of Rocheſter, lord high 3 in the reign 
of king James II. This fin- houſe was burnt down in 
the year 1, in fo ſudden à manner, that the family, 
who were the all at home, had ſearcely time to ſave 
their lives. Nor was the houſe, though furniſbed in the 
moſt exquifite manner, both within and without, the 
greateſt Joſs ſuſtained : the noble. furniture, the anten 
eee —— ineſtimable libjary of 
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the firſt earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, and author of the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, were 
whol conſumed; and, among other valuable pieces, 
ſeveral manuſcripts relating to thoſe times, and to the 
tranſitions in which the king his maſter, and himſelf, | 
were engaged both at home and abroad: beſides other 
curious coſſections made by that noble author in foreign 
countries. e DO TEN 

On the 


the earl of F d | | 8 
of the earl of Burlington. The front next the vourt is 


very plain, and the entrance to the houſe hot very ex- 
traordinary : but the ſouth front next the garden is bold 
and regular, and the apartments on that ſide, chiefl 
deſigned for ſtate, ate extremely elegant. 37 
"The gardens were before, crowded. with plantations 
near the houſe, but are now laid open in lawns of graſs. 
The kitchen garden, - before ſituated on the caſh ſide of 
the houſe, is removed out of ſi ht, and the ground con- 
-rted to an open ſlope of gras, leading up to a terrace 
F e g from which - is a proſpect of the river 
Thames, the town of Twickenham, and of all the fine 
ſeats in that part of the country, On the other ſide of 
che terrace is a plantation on a riſing 2 and on 
the ſummit of the Hill à fine pleaſure-houſe, which on 
every ſide commands a proſpect of the oduntry for many 
ES. f 9 hap * 5 De i 
From this delightful village we continued our tour to 
Kingſton upon Fhames. The proſpects on each ſide 
are truly admifable, and perhaps can hardly be equalled, 
The villages are ſo full of beautiful buildings, charming 
rafdens, and delightful retreats, that it is impoſſihle to 
— theſe countries from a riſing ground, and not be 
raviſhed with the enchanting ſcenn ee 
EKingſton upon Phames is fo called from its having 
| beon' the reſidence of ſeveral” of our Saxon kings, ſome 
whom were crowned on a ſtage erected in the mar- 
cet- place. It is a populous and N twelve 
les from London, and in the reigns of Edward II. 


R 


„ 


eig here once this noble. houſe ſtood, ; 
Harrin 


und III. ſent memhers to parliament. The church is 


1 and decorated with the pictures of the Saxon 
ings who were erowned here; together with that of 


Hefe is atſo a woedew bridge of twenty arches oer the 
ames; a free - ſchool erected and endowed by queen 
izabeth ; and 'a Chatity-ſchool for." thirty boys, who 
are all cloathed. The ſummer affizes for the county of 
Surry ate generally held here; and on the top of the 
Ball is 2 gallery, which overlooks the town. A houſe 
near this town, now called Hirromb's Place, was once 
the ſeat of the famous earl of Warwick, ſtiled the Setter 
up and the Puller 'down of Kings. Beſides che bridge 
already mentioned, here is another of brick — 
that flows from a ſpring about four. miles above 155 
town, and which, within the diſtance of à bow-ſho 
from its ſource, forms à brook. ſufficient to drive two 
mills. The market in this town is very conſiderable for 
corn, and thetrade to London, &c. ptetty large. s 
Here is a market on Saturday; and three annual fairs, 
vin. Thurſday, Friday, and Satuiday, in Wpitſun 
week, for horſes and toys; the ſecond, third, and fourth 
of Auguſt, for fruit and pedlars ware; and the fif 
of November, for horſes, cattle, and toys. 
From Kingſton we paſſed nw Weybridge, a villa 
about four miles ſouth-weſt of Hampton Court, and 
which owes its name to- a bridge formerly erected here 
vyer 
village are ſeveral fine ſeats,” particularly thoſe of the 
_ earls of Portmore and Lincoln; The latter is called 
Oatlands: the other, which is known by the pame of 
Ham Farm, is à very handſome ſtructure, regularly 
ilt of brick, with a fine lawn before che garden front. 
The groungs about it conſiſt of about five, hundred. 
acres, one hundred and thirty of which are laid out for, 
Pleaſure, beſides a paddock of about ſixty acres. This 
gc ſcat has the command of two nayigable rivers, 
che Thames, which comes with a fine bending courſe 
he fide of the terrace ; and the Weye, which runs 


Her John; who gave the inhabitants their firſt. charter. 


. 


on etected another ſeat after a deſign | 


the river Weyes In the neighbourtiood- of this 


by 


8 


x 


\- 


223 


which may be turned aſide at pleaſure, to. let boats and 


other veſſels paſs. The Weye is navigable up to Guil- 
ford, and thence is now extended to Godalmin. What 


is called the Virginia water, runs from Windſor great 


park, and flows a little higher up through the grounds 
of the late Mr. Southcote, The terrace next the Thames 


is temarkably beautiful; and though it lies on a flat, 


there are ſome 
other parts of the garden. | | 

': Leaving the delightful profpefts of Ham Farm, we 
eroſſed the country, in ordet᷑ to viſit Claremont, the ſeat 
of the late duke of Newcaſtle at Eſher, now belonging 
to lord, Clive. The houſe was deſigned and built by 
the late Sir John Vanbrigh,” in a Whimſical ſtyle 


by his Grace, Who has. been at great expence in im- 
proving: the place.. The ſtructure, though fingular, 
dog not appear to be irregular, It is built of brick, 
with a good deal af variety in it, and of conſiderable 
| extent, but not much elevated. The duke has fince 
built a grand room far the reception of company, when 
| QUOTING. which makes the ends of the houſe not ap- 
ar ſimilar. The houſe has a lawn in the front, ſhaded 
on each fide with trees, and the round behind it rifin 
gradually, ſhews the trees there alſo, ſo that the houſe 
appears to be embowered by them, except juſt in the 
front,; and the White ſummer-houſe, with four little 
pinnacles, one at each corner, built on the mount which 
ives name to the place, when viewed from before the 
front of the houſe, riſes up ſinely from behind the trees, 
and altogether forms @ very pleaſing appearance. | 
park in which it is ſituated is diſtinguiſhed by its noble 
woods, lawns, walks, mounts, proſpects, &c. The 
ſummer-houſe, called the Belvedere, at about a mile's 
diſtance from the houſe, on that fide of the park next 
Eſher, affords a very beautiful and extenſive view of the 
country, quite round; yet that from the ſummer-houſe 
atzEſher-place, which, is juſt by, is perkaps no way in- 
ferior to it, kf > 2 e 
Near this feat, 


Henry Pelham, Eſq; ... The houſe is a Gothic ſtructure, 
built of a browniſh red brick, with ſtone facings to the 


ers, windows, Nec: It Hande upoh almoſt the loweſt 


ground belonging to it, and has the river Mole liding 
gloſe by it, and through the grounds. This houſe was 


originally one of thole built by Cardinal Wolſey; but 
the late Mr. Pelham rebuilt the whole, except the two 


towers in the body of the bouſe, Which are the ſame 
that belonged to the ald building; and the whole is 
rebuilt in the ſame. file of architecture it was before, 
which, uniformity. is certainly better than an unnatural 
| mixture. of Crothic and modern too often practiſed. 
There is a fine. ſummer-houſe built upon à hill on the 
left hand as you enter, which commands the view of 
the houſe, park, and 8 round on both ſides of the 
Thames for many miles. The park or ground in which 


x 
the houſe is ſituated, appears quite plain and unadorned; 


yet perhaps not à little art has been uſed to give it this 


natural and ſimple appearance, which is certainly very 
pleaſing. But in one part of it there is a pretty 
neſs, laid out in walks, and planted with”a variety of 
\ever-green trees and plants, with a grotto in it, and 
ſeats In different 4 The wood in the park is well 
diſpoſed, and 25 nliſts of fine oak, elm, and other 3 
and the whole country: round appears finely ſhaded with 


The I floor of the houſe is elegantly finiſhed, 
and conſiſts of, fix 8... The great parlour is carved 
and 1 taſte ſuitable to the ſtiſe of the tiouſe, with 
curious marble chimney-pieces and flabs. In this room 
are the portraits of Mr. Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Tua earl of Orford, lord Townſhend, duke of 
| Rutland, 

Graf 


of Grafton; a picture of lady Catharine Pelham and her 
ſon is over the chimney. In the drawing-room, over 
the chimney, there is a picture of king Charles II. 
yhen.only eleven years old, by Vandyke. The library 
is, Turioully finiſhed, and. there is a good. colle&ion of 
;bogks. in it. Some ſay it was at this houſe Cardinal 


dy t 
ahedhy through the grounds, and 
the oi hom 1 x 


43 


fm. Thames at, 


over the Weye, | Walſey was birt ſeized by order of Henry VIII 


on 
his 


ood views from it, as well as from ſome 


of 
architecture. It was afterwards purchaſed of Sir John 


is Eſher- lace, once the feat of the late 


wilder- 


the late duke of Devonſhire, and the late duke 


brought. on bis fall, 


| Joke the Gehi of it; and; 


 cloſute.: Indeed this f ther ie 


the little prese the banks, 42 
| eco dn us e eonlieeable- at ſows: diſtance; 
which, if done, . S 


5 js built in a very. ſingular 
| The apartments within: 


| gilt, and. all the member are Tic y ornamen 
offices below are. e .convenient, and judiciouſly con- | 


2 ie. But wh th 
from the di 
| Jong long gall cies, Wich a ſmall apartment at ane end, which 
: ery GE ION, 


"42 . lope, with a” . 


open building, which looks immediately upon a 
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his ifulng to ery kis bid With queen Catharine; 
that he might, marry Ann eyn, and which refuſal” 


The next place that eto out abc was an 
IT houſe belongin 5 neral Conway at Byſleet, 
in the neighbourhood of Cobham; near which the late | 
reverend and ingenious* Mr. "Spence made net improve 
ments to a ſmall place, Which ſhew What can be per- 
formed at a little expenct, by a. man, « of taſte” je 

nius. 

"The river Mole, wht" riſes"hear Darking, palſes |, 
along by the ſide of this park,” and in its courſe ſerpen- 


tizes about in ſo beautiful X manger, that you 1 
by its windings, makes the | 


courſe almoſt: four miles within the compats of this in- 
„ narrow, and in 

weather th current is elm Idi, and the water 

= b * takes off | 

om its beau room for great improve- 

2 2 % banks, {0 as to have a better 

N water ; and tin may places by taking away 


place. 

Near Cobham 416 66 Yule uf Mr. Bridges, which. 
5 ular tate, ſomething aſter the 
model of an Italian villa, but very plain an the outſide, 
ſeem very commodious, and the 

dy fitted up, 8 


principal rooms are eh 


poſes for which they were de- 
2 ſtrikes the beholder's eye, bs. 
227 15 con e fide' of che houſe, : taken | 
7 Lhe in the height of the ſide-rooms from 
thoſe principal apartments; and theſe aro converted into | 
8 —_— them. In the Attic 
ng-rooms,” which are well 


. 20%: ie hr Ke of hi bow, there's 
FI 7 8 t 


Nl hs on an kate? 60 wo 
— ot 'of the t fields, which 


4 N 5 3 

7 ſe 10 t * 0 n 

N entleman's garden; and 

2 derable than in any other part f its 
courſe, for f. Bridge has taken away ſo mc of the 

n te pinks: to make the river, in ſome} 

- four or five times broader than it was naturally, that 

at preſent jt makes, an handſome ippearance, By the 

' fide of the water he has dif the earth into a natural 

s walk, planted with fweet 


1 


"in very order; 
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* hrubs on each de; and at the end of the walk is a fine 
Ts N 4 view of the water lengthwiſe, and 
a Aae retreat in hot weather, being ſhaded by 


RN s on. the ſouth fide, and —.— the water 
on che north and caſt fides, which render it at once 
leaſingly cool aud delightfully 'pleaſiint; This houſe i 
* Rrvates d abouc a mile from the road e Portſmouth, an 
ſo much hid the” trees near it, ug hot to be ſeen till 
the ſpectator ril 4 the heath Cobham, where, | 
In ſeveral parts, of the road, between, that and Ripley, 

are fine views of it. 


n nM is” alſo the elegant ſeat, and | beyon 


* ernamented park of Hamilton, the larter of | 
Which! is exceeded by E in England. IS, 


"of foffils; and fpar b 


h 


R 1. 


arm of it· „ eee ann. a, Gun round, wt 
looks down upon the water, the beauty of the ſcene is 
Saen increaſed. In point of lightneſs, few buildings | 
this this temple. - From thenee we wind through 
g "freſh walk; near another part of the water, croſs 3 

bridge, formed, tb appearat.ces of rocks and foflils; 
and turning down to the right, "find that this bridge is 
the covering df a moſt beautiful grotto, as well as the 
water; ſor immediately — it is 2 ineruſtation 


every e icicles from 
ca ; On 2 * 


— ruin; elegant and agreeable, a ſmooth Water, and | 
2 banks, cloſely ſhaven, with à little iſland in it, 
ure ects, ond. by no; means affect 
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ere over-run with brakes 
or hollow, bounded by 
in which the tower — ornamental building) 
with a os. 3 eaſing effect, to other 1 7 walks, 
cloſed, whi tu ide hermitage. .: We entered 
1 dark; and 2 the openi e 


43 at once 
for you look — vos 1 ty —4 1 = 
winding round ſome cultivated Helds, with a very good 
bounding the whole, But the river is too nar- 
dow, and not ſeen. diſtinctix gnough : the wood which 
on its banks, nor beaks under the herm 
window, almoſt hide it; not are the fields over] 
half 40 diſtinct and beautiial 23; thoſe in ſome other 
parts; but natwithſtandi this compariſon, the view 
; exccedingly aue the the 0s upon it, by 
denly.opening the door between the hermit's rooms, 
Dees ee | 
The tower is the next building. From it is ſeen a 
224 fine-proſpe& j St. Paus "cathedral and Windfor 
e 


ae to rw many other objects : but the 
es we came to 444 is 8 
CR. It-conlifl of one handſome room elegant!) 


ſtucco d, with 2 of -Coriathian pillars, in a light 
and beautiful OP * 


, 


niches, under * 
Paffing from the hoùſe, aud 2 few winding ſhrub- | four copies. in plaiſter, fam celebr 


bees, Shich: are parted. from the park by net-work, 
©" and in which the Green-houſe is firuared,” we-were con- 
ducted through the park to another inclofed —— 
which has an agteeable walk, commanding” 4 
valley, through i vinding row of fir · trees, and at the 
© ſummit of a bank, which is planted with vines, = 
| produce of which, laſt vintage, was three half h 

"of wine. This walk leads to the Gothic temple, 2 


Venus de Medicis, and . with fine haunches, * 


ing two, and both | ——.— the room are antique 
Romam ſtaturs, on hand , and in the middle 
———— dom hence another winding 
2 — ou out of the 


park. 
ge of Cobbam itſelf is but ſmall, though 
foe good in — fituated on the Portſmouth 
— fairs, on the ſeventeenth of 
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large — far toys; and 4 the eleventh of December, #07 for 
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| and is a delightful place, open to Banſted Downs. Its 


mineral waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground nearer. 


-:vins the neighbourhood of Cobham, we paſſed to 
ant = or Letherhead, a ſmall town, ſituated 
about ſour miles to the ſouth-weſt of Epſom. It had 
formerly a market, which has been. diſcontinued above 
an hundred years: Here is a bridge over the river Mole, 
which having ſunk into the earth near Mickleham, at 
the foot of Box-hill; riſes again near this town, and 
runs through Cobham, to the Thames at Moulſey. 
Tis pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing bank by the fide of 
the river, 2 in as good a ſituation for riding or hunt- 
ing as moſt within twenty miles of 8 —— a 

open, dry champaign country, almoſt all round it. 
rr far ** 11388 is Leich-hil, admired for 


: 


held on the neighbouring downs. 
about a mile and a half in a ſemicircle, ſrom the church 


valued all over 


Aſhſted than Epſom, were diſcovered in 1618, and ſoon 
became extremely famous; but though they are not im- 


' paired in virtue, they are far from being in the ſame re- 


pute as — owever, the ſalt made of them is 
urope. The hall, galleries, and other 
public apartments, are now gone to decay, and there 
remains only one houſe on the ſpot, which is inhabited 
by a countryman and his wife, who carry the waters in 
bottles to the adjacent places. Horſe-races are annuall 
The town exten 
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affording one of the nobleſt proſpects in all Europe, of to lord Guildford's ſine ſeat at Durdans; and, as Mr. | 
hich Mr. Dennis gives a lively deſcription in his Letters | Whatley obſerves, there are here ſo many fields, mea- i 
familiar, moral and critical; we ſhall therefore tranſcribe | dows, orchards, and gardens, that a ſtranger would be | 
his words. In 2 late journey (ſays he) which I took at a loſs to know whether. this was a town in a wood, | 
« into the Wild of Suſſex, I paſſed over an hill which | or a wood in a town. There are many ſine ſeats in this 
e ſhewed me a more tranſpotting fight than ever the | neighbourhood, beſides Durdans, already mentioned, as 
« country had ſhewn me before, either in England or | lor Baltimore's, the lady Fielding's, earl of Berk - 
cc Italy. The prof; which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, | thie's, S et . n 32 3 
« were that of the Valdarno from the Apennines ; that Leaving the town of Epſom, we followed the Portſ- 


— 


ww ” N — „ . —_— * 
— - 


« of Rome, and the Mediterranean from the mountains 
« of Viterbo; of Rome at forty, and the Meditefranean 
« at fifty mils Ciſtanee from ĩt; and that of the Cam- 
« pagne of R me from Tivoli and Freſcati ; from which 
, two places you fee every foot of that famous Cam- 


mouth road t Guildford, à conſiderable borough- 


town ſeated on the river Wey, thirty miles from Lon- 
don. It was an ancient Saxon town, and given with 
Godalming; by king Alfred to his nephew Ethelwald. 
It is famous among the hiſtorians for the treachery an 


% pagne, even from the bottom af Tivoli and Freſcati | barbarity of Godwin carl of Kent, who, in 1036, re- 
« to the y foot of the mountain of Viterbo, without | geiyed, with aſſurances of N Altred, the ſon of 
any thing to, intercept: yuur ſight. But from an hill] Eiag Ethelred, that came out of Normandy with fix 
« which I paſſed in my late journey into Suſſex, I had | hundred attendants to glaim the crown of England, to 
« proſpect more extenſive than any of theſe, and | which he was heir. The carl, in the night, fell upon 
« which ſurpaſſed them at one in rural charms, in the young/prince and his attendants, | decimated them, 
<« pomp, and in magnificence. The hill which I ſpeak | by Killing nine out of ten, redecimated the ſurvivors, 
4 of, is called Leitk Hill, and is about five miles ſauth- and delivered. Alfred to Harold the Dane, who put out 
« ward from Darking, about ſix from Rox-hill, and | his eyes, and impriſoned him for life. It appears by 
« near twelve from Epſom. It juts itfelf out about Doomſday- hook, that the king had here ſeventy-five 
hago, in which lived one hundred and ſeventy-five men. 


two miles beyond that range of hills which terminate | 
<« the north downs to the ſouth When I ſaw from | Here was a royal palace, frequented b — ſince 
the Conqueſt. The caſtle is of iderable antiquity, 


<« one of theſe hills, at about two miles diſtanee, that ne 
was, together with Farnham-caſtle, taken in 1216 


« fide of Leith Hill Which faces the northern downs, | 
« it appeared the . beautifulleft proſpect I had ever ſeen : Lewis, eldeſt ſon of the French king, in three days. 
James I. in 1611, granted the ſite and remains, con- 


ce but after we had conqueted the hill itſelf, I ſaw a | 
-< ſight that would tranſport a ſtaic 3 a fight that looked | taining five acres and three-roads, to Francis Carter. 
4 | Henry II. in 2172, teſpitd the payment of a debt due 


« like enchantment and viſion. Beneath us lay open in 11; p. : 
e to our view all the wilds- of Surry; and Suſſex, and a | from the inhabitants of ſix — and eight- pence, , 
becauſe of their poverty. Henry III | 


« great of that of Kent, admirably diverſified in in 1256 
— them a charter, by which the itinerant 2 — 


« every part of them with woods, and! fields of corn and | 

« paſtures, every where adorned with ſtately rows of | ordered. to hold; the afbzes here always. Puily-hill, 

* 7 ro Ld 2124: ++ ; 7 | under which the town ſtands, contains lands held by 

 « This beautiful vale: is about thirty miles in breadth, | Thomas de la Puille in 1254, by the ſervice of main» 

< and about ſixty in length, and is terminated to the þ taining the meretines, or laundreſſes, of the king's court. 

© ſouth by the majeſtie range: of the ſouthern! hills, and | The fum of ffteen, pounds and odd was aſſeſſed in 1353» 

«the ſea; and it is no eaſy matter to decide, whether | for a tenth to the king, to be paid proportianably by 

„ theſe hills, which appear at thirty, forty, fifty miles | laymen of this place. There were alſo three pariſh 
churches, two of which were given to the — 


— 
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| 


« diſtance, with their tops in the ſky; ſeem more awful 
and venerable, or the delicious between you and | Merton by William Teſtard; but one of them 
< them more inviting. About noon, in à ſetene day, | in the year 174. Fr © 
you may, at thirty miles diſtance, fee the very waters | It is governed by-a mayor, recorder, and aldermen. 
* of the ſea through a chaſm of the mountains. Arid | The: aflizes are ſometimes held here; and always the 
* that which above all makes it a noble and a wonder- election for members of , parliament, the town itſelf re- 
ful proſpect, is, that at the ſame time that, at thirty | turning tuo. Here were formerly two or three con- 
< miles diſtance, you behold the very water af the ſea; | vents, one of which was not long ago the feat of Daniel 
at the, ſame time that you behold to the ſauth, the | Coſwall, Eſq and had a delightful park adjoining to it. 
moſt delicious rural proſpect in the world; at that Here is a charity-ſchool, founded by king Edward VI. 
very time, by a little turn of - your head towards the and an alms-houſe founded by George Abbot, archbiſhop 
* north, you look fall over Box-hill, and ſee the | of Canterbury, Who endowed it with lands worth three 
country beyond it, between that and London; and; | hundred pounds 2 year,” one hundred of which he or- 
over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee St. Paul's at twenty- | dered to be employed in ſetting the poor to work, and 
ive miles diſtance, and London beneath it, and | the other two hundred pounds he allotted for the main- 
Higbgate and Hampſtead beyond it. | tenance of a maſter, twelue brothren and eight ſiſters, 
Near this is Bo-hill, -which owes its name to a g who: art to haue two fhillings and ſix-pence a week. 
number of box. artes planted on the ſouth ſide of it The archbiſhop's birth-day is annually commemorated 
the ear] of Arundel, in the reign of Charles I. but the | in it; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury is its viſitor. 
north fide is covered with ws On the ſummit is a | There are here likewiſe two chatity»ſchools for thirty 
. warren, from-whence there is à very fine proſpect. boys, and twenty girls; and a fine circular- courſe for 
he next. place we viſited was Epſom, a well-built | horſe-races, which begin when the Newmarket races are 
and handſome town, : ſixteen miles from London. Tt | ended; Guildford had formerly a conſiderable manu- 
abounds with 2 gentgel houſes, which are pr ncipally | facture of cloth, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. 
the retreats. of che merchants and citizens of London, | The great road from Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies 
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5 through this town, which has been always famous for 


good inns, the cleaneſt of linen, and other excellent ac- 
eommodations ; and as the river Wey is made navigable 
to this ten, a great quantity of timber is carried down 
it to London, not only from this neighbourhood, but 
from the Suſſex and Hampſhire woods, above thirty miles 
off, from whence'it is brought to Guildford in ſummer 
by land-carriage: — 1 2 U | 2 
Here is a market on Saturday, and te anus fairs, 
vir: the fourth of May, and the twenty- ſecond of No- 
vember, for horſes, ſheep, and hogs. 

© [The road from thence to Farnham is very remarkable, 
ſor it runs along the ridge of a high chalky hill, no 
wider than the road itfelf, and the declivity begins on 
either hand, at the edge that bounds the highway, and 
is very ſteep and high. From this hill is a ſurpriſing 
proſpedt; to the north and north-weſt over Bagſhot- 
heath; to the ſouth- eaſt into Suſſex, almoſt to the 


South-downs; and to the weſt it is ſo unbounded, that 


the Mew is only terminated by the horizon. On this 
hill, which is called St. Catharine's, ſtands the gallows, 


in ſuch a poſition, that the inhabitants of Guildford 


may, from the High- ſtreet, fit at their ſhop- doors, and 
ſee the criminals execute. | 

The next place we viſited was Farnham, a large po- 
pulous market-town, -the fartheſt that way in the county 
of Surry, from London. Farnham was ſome years fince 
noted for its corn-market, and at preſent for the quanti 
of hops it produces; and in the cultivation of which it 
has fo vaſtly improved, that it is nearly equal to Canter- 
bury, Maidſtone, and any of the places in Kent moſt 


famous for that commodity, and this not only in quan- 


tity, but neſs.” In t, all the neighbourhood 
about Farnham is one general 9 and to ſhew 
the excellency of the product, Farnham hops now lead 
the price at all markets in England. e 
In this town is a caſtle built by a biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, which has been in conſtant ſucceffion poſſeſſed 


by the biſhops of that dioceſe, ever ſince king Stephen's 
time to this day, and is their uſual place of reſidence. 
This palace is a magnificent ſtructure, deeply moated, 
and ſtrongly walled, with towers at proper diſtances. 
It ſtands upon the edge of à hill, where is a fine park. 
One large and broad ———— at the fobt of 
the hill, fronts the caſtle. The reſt of the town con- 
fiſts of a Jong ſtraight ſtreet, crofling it at right angles. 
The river runs lel to it on the ſouth,” 

HFlere is a weekly market on Thurſday, and three an- 
„ the twenty-fourth of 


About two miles from Fambam is More- park, for- 


merly the ſeat of Sir William Temple, who, by his will 
ordered his heart to de put into à china baſon, and 


n, which was ac- 


eordingly performed. This houſe is ſituated in a valley, 
— on every ſide with hills, having a — 


buried under a ſun- dial in his 


ſtream through the gardens, which, with a ſmall ex- 
pence might be made to ſerpentiae through all the ad- 
zacent. meadows, in a moſt delightful manner. Goi 


trom this ſeat, on the left hand, under a high cliff, is a 


noted kind af natural which they call Mother- 
Ludlam's-hole, through which runs a fine and ſtrong 
rill of water. The is large, but diminiſhes 
and winds away as ſpring ſeems to have directed it. 
The owner has paved the bottom of it with a kind of 
moſaic tile, and has ted the wider part from the 


narrow behind, by a little parapet, through which iſſues 
the flow of water, which trills through matble troughs, 
one below another, till it is conveyed out of the grotto; 
and there murmuring down a+ conſiderable declivity, 
over many artificial ſteps, falls into the river on the right 
hand ; al -which' gives a very delightful entertainment 
to ſuch as chuſe in warm weather to make little colla- 
tions op. viſits, there being ſettees, with arms, for their 


ny ines art © 3 * 

From this grotto you command a fine pro l 

meadows and — lie below it, and over- againſt 

it ; and theſe aft bounded again by hills, which makes 

the whole one of the moſt romantic — imaginable. 
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About a mile from the above deſcribed grotto; is the 
ſeat lately poſſeſſed by Mr. Child, which wants not its 
modern beauties any more than its ancient ones; for it 
is built on the ſite of Waverley-abbey, a little monaſtery 
for Ciftertian monks, erected by William Giffard; bia 
ſhop of Wincheſter ; the kitchen of which, and other 
parts of its ruins, are till ſeen pretty entire, and were z 
few years ago much more ſo, before it fell into the hands 
of a farmer, who uſed to load his teams with the ruins 
to mend the roads, and for other private purpoſes. 
The other places of note in this county, are, 
Blechingley, twenty miles from London. It is a 
ſmall, ancient, parliamentary borough by preſcription. 
It had a caſtle, which, with the manor, is or was ſome 

years ſince in poſſeſſion of the family of Sir William 
Clayton. The bailiff, who returns its members, is 
choſen annually at the lord of the manor's court. The 
| town ſtands on a hill, on the fide of Holmfdale, with a 
fine proſpect as far as the South-downs, and Suſſex; 
and from ſome ruins of its caſtle, which are ſtill viſible, 
though overgrown with a coppice, there is à proſpect 
eaſt into Kent, and weft into Hampſhire. Here is an 
alms-houſe for ten poor people, and a free-ſchool for 
twenty poor children. It has a handſome church, 
which had a ſpire, but in 1606 it was conſumed by 
lightning, and all the bells melted. _. 

This place ſends two members to parliament, though 
it has no weekly market. Here are two annual fairs, 
viz. the twenty-ſecond of June, and the ſecond of No- 
vember, for horſes, bullocks, and toys. | 

Ryegate,' or Rhiegate, which ſignifies the channel of 
a river, twenty-four miles from London. Tis an an- 
"cient borough by preſcription, like the former, and its 
conſtitution the fame. It ſtands in the vale of Holmeſ- 
dale, with hills on each fide, where 'is great variety of 
foil, ſtone, ſand and chalk, abundance of fuller's earth, 
and no leſs variety of medicinal plants and herbs, and 
the vale abounds with Holm-trees. The inhabitants, 
becauſe _ once or twice defeated the plundering 
Danes, in this rhyme, | 


That the valley of Holmſdale 
| Was never won, nor ever ſhall. 


Its weekly market was procured, by charter, from 
Edward II. its monthly one from king Charles II. and 
its market-houſe was formerly a chapel dedicated to 
Thomas Beckett. It has ſent members to parliament 
from the firſt, - King Charles II. at his reſtoration, 
ted the manor and caftle to his brother the duke of 
ork ; and, at the Revolution, king William granted 
them to lord Somers; upon whoſe death, it came to 
James Cocks, Eſq; then one of its burgeſſes in parlia- 
ment. The ruins of its caſtle; which was built in the 
time of the Saxons, are ftill to be ſeen, particularly a 
long vault, with a room at the end of it, where, tis 
ſaid, the barons, who took arms 2 king John, had 
their private meetings, it being large en to hold 
five hundred perſons. Its church is built of free- ſtone; 
and, in a vault under its chancel, are many monuments 
of the family of Howards, earls of Nottingham, and 
lords Effingham. This place gives title of baron to the 
earl of Peterborough. Under the bill adjoining to it, on 
the ſouth fide, is a houſe, formerly a priory of 
black canons,” and lately in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Parſons, 
the grandſon of Sir John, the lord mayor of London, 
who bought it. In this pariſh alſa is a fine ſeat, called 
Flankford, with a ſpacious garden, a deer-park, con- 
taining four , and the river Mole runs on the 
ſouth fide of it. It belonged fome years ſince to Sir Cyril 
Wyche, who was ſecretary of tate for Ireland. 
his town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
Whiefun Monday, and the fourteenth of September, for 
bullocks and orſes. a bn 
Gatton, eighteen miles from London, under the fide 
of a hill going to Ryegate, is a borough hy preſcription, 
and was formerly a large town, but now a mean village, 
with a ſmall church, and without fair or market; yet, 
ever ſince the twenty-ninth of Henry VI. has ſent mem- 


bers to parliament, that are returned by its conſtable, 
no 


1 s choſen annually at the court of, Mr. Newland, 
—_— of the <a [is ſuppoſed to have been 
known to the Romans, by reaſon of their coins, and 
other antiquities that have been diſcovered here; and 
where the manor-hoùſe ſtands, tis ſaid there was once a 
caſtle. This place ſends two members to parliament, 
Haſlemere, in the. lordſhip of Godalming, on the 
borders of Suſſex, forty-one miles from Landon. Some 
will have it, that it was deſtroyed by the Danes, and 
had once ſeven parich churches, though it has now but 
one, and that only a chapel of eaſe. to the mother- 
church of Chidingfold. There is alſo a notion, that 
formerly the town ſtood upon à hill more to the ſouth, 
which the frequent diſcovery of many walls thereabouts 
renders not improbable This is alſo an ancient borough 
by preſcription, conſiſting of a — and burgage- 
teeners, who have ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the reign of Edward IV. It ſtands at the entry of a 
rich valley, extending to the South-downs, and covered 
with timber. enz | 
This place ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the firſt of May, and the twenty-fifth of September, for 
horſes, black cattle, ſheep and hogs. | | 
Batterſea lies pleaſantly on the Thames, four miles 
from London, with- very pretty ſeats along - the river, 
but is of no other note, except for giving title of baron, 
to lord viſcount St. John. Nor are Putney and Wimble- 
ton, though they are both adorned with fine ſeats of, 
the citizens of London, of any other note than for giv- 
ing titles of peerage to Sir Edward Cecil, who was ad- 
miral, lord marſhal, and general of the forces ſent by 
king James I. and king Charles I. againſt the empire, 
and the Spaniards, whom king Charles created baron 
of Putney, and viſcount Wimbledon. . 
Dulwich, on the borders of Kent, five. miles from 
London, deſerves particular mention for thoſe called 
Sidnam Wells, which are reſorted to in a morning by 
crowds of the lower claſs of people, in the proper ſeaſon 
for purging ; but more eſpecially for its college or 
hoſpital, called, The College of God's Gift, conſiſting 
of two quadrangles, founded in 1619 by Mr. Alleyn, 
who, having been a player on the ſtage, and being ap- 
inted, with ſix others, to repreſent the devil, the 
atter was ſaid to have appeared among them propria 
perſend, and to have fo frighted Mr. Alleyn, that he 
made a vow to erect this hoſpital, and accordingly ſigned 
the proper deeds. We are told, that afterwards . he 
changed his mind, and would Slag have recalled his 
charity, but it was too late. He lived to be. ſeveral 
years maſter of his ſaid college, which he founded for a 
maſter and warden, who were to be always of his.own 


name, and batchelors; and four fellows, (of whom | 


three. were to be divines, and the other an organiſt) ſix 
poor men, and as many poor women, with a ſchool for 
the education of twelve poor boys. By his. endowment 
he excluded all augmentations of it by. future benefac- 
tions, and conſtituted the churchwardens of St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate, St. Botolph's, Biſhopſgate, .. and St. Savi- 
our's, Southwark, to be its viſitors, , who, in caſe of 
any difference, were to appeal to the archbiſhop. of 
Canterbury, before whom all members were to be ſworn. 
The founder himſelf lies in a fair chapel, here, with his 
Wite. | 
- Stretham, ſix miles from London, which is about 
half way betwixt London and Croydon, is alſo famous 
for its medicinal ſprings, firſt, diſcovered about the year 
1660, has been for ſome years the lordſhip of the family 
of the Howlands, and gives title of baron to the duke of 
ford. Twelve girls are taught and cloathed here 
upon charity. . oo 
. Wandleſworth; or Wanſworth, fix miles from Lon- 
don, a village between Putney and Batterſea, is fo 
called from the river Wandle, which runs into the 
Thames, under a bridge here, that is reckoned. the fink 
of the county. This place is of note for a manufacture 
of braſs plates and kettles, ſkillets and frying-pans. It 
has a charity-ſchool for forty boys. | ee 
ere is an annual fair on Monday, Tueſday, and 
Wedneſday, in Whitſun-week, for horſes and toys. 
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Godalming (vulgarly Godlimont, i; e. God's Alms) 
it being ſuppoſed to have been given by the lady Goda 
or Godiva, to ſome religious houſe, thirty-five miles 
from London; is a corporation, by whoſe charter, 
granted, as ſome ſay, by king Edward III. or, as others, 
by. queen Elisabeth, their chief magiſtrate is a warden; 
choſen annually, who has eight brethren, his aſſiſtants. 
Tis the moſt eminent town in the county for making 
cloth, particularly mixed kerſeys, and blue ones, (ſaid 
to be the beſt coloured in the kingdom) for the Canaries. 
The pariſh is divided into nine tithings, of which one is 
Catteſhall or Gateſhill, a manor which was anciently ' 
held of the king by the maſter of his laundreſſes that 
followed the court. The town ſtands on the river Wey, 
which is now made navigable from hence to the Thames, 


griſt-mill, two paper-mills, and three corn-mills. The 
eſt whited brown paper is ſaid to come from hence, 
and that this was the firſt place in the county that it was 
made in, the manufacture having been ſet up here in 
the reign of king James I. This place is alſo famous 
for liquorice, good carrots, and great ſtore of peat, that 
burns as well or better than pit-coal. 
_ - ?Tis ſaid that, before the-Conqueſt, this place was the 
ſee of a biſhop, with a dean and canons; that the ſeat 
of the biſhop was at Lotheſley, now that of the Moors 
family; that the canons. houſes were in a ſtreet of this 
town, called Church-ſtreet; that the biſhoprick was 
taken from it in the reign of Henry II. and the eſtates 
belonging to it conferred on the deanry of Sarum. Here 
is a charity- ſchool for fifty boys. | 
Woking ſtands on the river. Wey, twenty miles from 
London, half way betwixt Guildford and Weybridge, 
and gives name to its hundred. A neat market-houſe 


| was built here in the Ly 1665, at the charge of James 


| puck, Eſq. Its firſt fair, which is but a ſmall one, 
was procured by Edmund, duke of Somerſet, from 
| Henry VI. the other from king Charles II. by Mr. 
Zouch. Tis a private country town, out of any great 
road, ſo that tis little heard of; but there are the re- 
mains of the walls of a royal houſe; which was the reſi- 
dence of a branch of the family of Plantagenet, viz.-the 
old counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry VII. In 
the church- yard here it has been remarked, that fo long 
as there is any thing left of a corpſe, beſides bones, a 
kind of plant grows from it, about the thickneſs of a 
bulruſh, with a top like the head of af; „which 
comes near the ſurface, but never above it. The outſide 
is black, but the inſide red, and, when the corpſe is 
quite conſumed, the plant dies away. But the ſame 
obſervation has been made in other church - yards where 
| the ſoil is a light red ſand, as it is in this. 

Bagſhot, twenty-three miles from London, is famous 
for its mutton, though it muſt be noted, that the ſheep 
killed by its butchers are generally brought from the 
downs of Hampſhire, Twas formerly called Holy 
Hull, and the Lordſhip of our Kings, who have a houfs 
here, with a park, which was laid open after the civil 
wars: yet king James and king Charles I. often came 
to it, becauſe of its convenient ſituation for hunting in 
the neighbourhood. This place is noted for good inns 
in the road betwixt Stanes and Hartley Row. The 
church, which is about half a mile from the road, was 
burnt down by lightning in 1676, but rebuilt by the 
pariſhioners in 1680. Bagſhot-heath is a barren deſart, 
with nothing but furze for a great many miles, extend- 
ing a long way into Berkſhire and Hampſhire; yet by 
ſome incloſures lately made on the edge of it, and others 
in the centre, which produce good corn and graſs, and 
plantations of trees, the ſoil is judged to be capable of 
improvement, though the whole tract of the country, 
from Egham to Farnham, for near eighteen miles, looks 
very much like one of the deſarts of Weſtphalia. 

. Egham, ſtands on the Thames, over-againſt Stanes; 
twenty miles from London, and has ſeveral as good inns 


as any town on the weſt road. Here is a great alms- 
houſe, built of brick, and endowed by baron Denham; 
ſurveyor of the works in the reign of Charles II. for the 
maintenance of five poor old women of this pariſh, who 


have each a different orchard, and wete to have, 


by bis 


will, 


abounds with good fiſh, eſpecially pikes, arid drives a 
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were aten at fourteen bune 
tt archbiſiop Tennifon's executors. 


butch, its tharket is 
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will, new gowiis every Chriſtmas, and ſtockings and 
ſhoes twice a year, but they were not to receive relief 
from the pariſk. Sir John Denham the poet, (ſon to 
the former] who lived at that which is now the parſon- 
ape-houſe, took creat delight in Prunewell-hill in this 
pariſt, and alfo in Cowper's-hill, the ſweet proſpect of 
which he has celebrated in one of the fineſt poems that 
ever appeared in our language. At Rumney-mead, on 
the north fide of the town, called by our hiſtorians 
Running-mead, and ſometimes Council-mead, which is 
now divided into incloſutes, king John, frighted with 
the numerous atmy of barons who met him there, ſigned 
the great chatter of the liberties of England, called 
Magna Charta; and the land is faid to have been ever 
fince exempted from tithe, on condition of paying three- 
pence” an acre, and one penny dale. About the year 
1706, the fum of fix thouſand pounds was bequeathed 
to this town, with which, befides ſeveral alms-houſes, 
# charity ſchool-houſe was built here, and endowed with 
forty pounds 2 year for teaching fifty poor boys to read, 
write, and caft accounts; and next year, another gen- 
tleman left fifty pounds a year for ever, to put out five 
poor boys of the pariſh apprentices. | 

” Chertſey, nineteen miles from London, has a bridge 
over the Thames to Shepperton in Middleſex, and its 


| 15 og is in malt, which it "ſends in barges to 


ondon, It gives name to a hundred which has the 
3 Yrivilege of being exempted from the juriſ- 
i 


Hon of the high ſheriff, who muſt direct his writ to | object 
_ the bailiff of it, Who is appointed for life by letters pa- 


tent from the Exchequer. Tis noted for the burial- 


place bf Henry VI. whoſe bones were afterwards re- 


moved by Henry VII. to Windfor; and for the retreat 
of the celebrated poct Mr. Cowley from court to the 
exerciſes of a country life, the happineſs of which he has 
beautifull "Se f17bbi fn one of his poems, ; as he has, in 
another, the baſe ſervility of *a court life, and his hearty 
abliorience bf It, in that wen Enown diſties. 
*, _ Were Lto curſe the man T hate, 
_ + . Attendance, and dependence be his fate. 
Here is 4 market on Wedneſtlay, and four annual 


* 


fairs, 'viz. the firſt Monday in Lent, for horſes, cattle, 


mid hops; the fourteenth of May, the fixth of Auguſt, 


5 twenty fifth of September, for horſes, cattle, 
| e r | | 


At Cowaß Stakes, near this place, Julius Car paſſed upon Cottman Dean, (i. e. the heath of poor 2 
: their alms- 


the Thames. There is a handſome frer- ſchool here, 


Built by Sir Willfath Perkins. Its market was granted 
2 Janes 1. ee nr an 


-anclently called Cradiden, is à large, plea- 

fant, dns Hed ten miles from e yo the 
of Banken downs, well ſupplied with all forts of 
provitions, and the chief of the hundred to which it 
wes ame: Tn Haid, chat formerly bur kings had a 
ace bete, which, with che marior, was given to the 
ehbiſhops of Canterbury ; but, fince archbiſhop Whit- 
ifs thhe, it tas been much neglested and detayed ; 
that in or about 1716, the dilapidations of it alone 
unsren pounds, and paid by the 

WV hitgift icht an 


Fee Here, which is à haudſome building, in the forin 

of z college, and endowed with farms, for the mainte- 

Mance of 4 ens") and 2 ro tag, men and women, 
t 


1 decayed | 1 ers of this town and Lambech 
2 7 ſchool for ten boys and ten girts, who are al 


eloathed'aird taught, With” a houſe for the maſter, (who 
nut de 4 ele * with twenty pounds 2 
ear for bis tary, The chürch, which is the fineſt and 

eſt in the county, ſtands by the palace, and has many 


remarkable monanichts in it; 8 that of Dr. 
© Grindalf, whole e ies lies on 
robes ;. a-prelate ſo 


bes; a ſo ſtudious, that his book was called his 
Bride, and his dy bis Bridechainher, for he therein 


| p is eße- ght, health, and ſtrength. Another mo- 
men 


utment of archbiſhop Sheldon, "reckoned one of the 
fineſt in Fs and one for Mr. Tyrrel, a grocer of 
London, who gave two hundred pounds to build its 
market-houſe, b 1 pounds to beautify the 
[fly for oats and bat-meal, for 


- | The town was deſtroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt 


is tomb in his epiſcopal | i 
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London, though there is à great {ale here, too, of wheat. 
. barley. "The town 1 wich bill well 

ored with wood, of which great quantities of charcoal 

re made, and ſent to London. | ; | 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and to annual 
fairs, vis, the fifth of July, and che ſecond of October. 
for borſes, bullocks, toys and ſheep. mY 2 222 
| Bauſted is à village noted for abundance of walnuts, 
but more for giving name to its downs, one of the moſi 
delightful ſpots of the kind in England, not only for its 
fine ſoft carpet ground, and the pretty villages around it; 
but for" its pleaſant proſpect into Kent, ertfordſhire, 
Bucks, Oxfordſhire, even beyond Henley upon Thames, 
5 N and Middleſex; with a view of 
the royal palaces of Windſor and Hampton Court; and 
alſo of 5 from the oer b Weſtminſe,, 
Theſe downs ſtretch thirty miles in length from Croydon 
to Farnham, though under different appel lations; and 
are covered with à thort-herbagey” perfumed with thyme 
and juniper; and therefore their mutton, though ſmall, 
is fweet. ' The ſoil, which, in general, is a ſort of chalk, 
mixed with flints and - ſand, is dry ſoon after rain, 
There is a four mile courſe on them, for horſe-races, 
which is much frequented. - The numbers of gentlemen 
and ladies that take the air here, mornings and evenings 
in the ſine ſeaſon; fome- on horſeback; and ſome in 
| coaches, ranging either 4 or in ſeparate com- 
panies, over every hill and dale, ate a moſt entertaining 


Darking is the chief town of its hundred, twenty- 
four miles from London, noted for its meal trade, and 
its market for poultry, particularly the fatteſt geeſe, and 
the largeſt capons, which are brought hither from Hor- 
ſnam in Sulſex;- where it is the buſineſs of all the 
country, for many miles, to breed and fatten them. 
Some are as big, as turkey-pouts. Suffex wheat is 
brought Iker rom the wilds of that county, and moſt 
market=days it is furniſhed with all ſorts of ſea-fiſh, 


the Normans. It ſtands on a rock of ſoſt ſandy ſtone, 
in which are dug ſeveral convenient cellars. According 
to the cuſtom of the manor, of which the Howard fa- 
mily of the Norfolk branch are lords, the youngeſt fon 
or youngeſt brother of à cuſtomary tenant is heir of the 
cuſtomary eſtates of the tenant dying inteſtate. Some 
earned phyſicians have ſaid, the air in England is 


belonging to this town, on which ſtand 
houſes. The great Roman cauſeway, called Stone- 
+, paſſes through its -church-yard; and is plainly 
traced two miles to the ſouth of Okeley. It appears to 
| be made of flints and pebbles, like thoſe in the beeches 
ef  Suflex., Tis really « prodigious work, being from 
ſeven to ten yards broad, and near à yard and a half 
deep; which is the more rẽmarkable, for that, in ſome 
places, there is not a flint to be ſeen within many miles 
of it; and therefore the common people think the devil 
had a hand in it. > 9177 ee 
Here is a weekly market on Thurſdays, and one an- 
nual fair, held on the day before A aden day, for 
horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and toys. n 
Okeley, above-mentioned, in the ſame neighbourhood, 
is named in from the plenty of oaks growing on it. Its 
church- is remarkable for roſe-buſhes at the head of 
many of the graves, from # cuſtom here, time out of 
mind, among the young lovers, that, at their death be- 
fore marriage, the ſurvivor plants a roſe-tree at the head 
of the deceaſed's gtave, Which ſome of them are at the 
expence of keeping up many years; a practice derived, 
probably, from the Greeks. and Romans, who, — | 
to Anacreon and Ovid. thought roſes planted or ſtrewed 
pon the graves of tf.: dead, perfumed and protected 
their aſhes. There was a caftle here formerly, of which 
the moat and mole of the keep is fill remaining, neat 
the church; and we read, that a bloody battle Was 
fought here between the Saxon King Ethelwolf and the 
Danes, after their fifth invaſion of England. The 
poor in theſe. parts have an art of drawing peel'd ruſhes 


through melted greaſe, to fave candle. 1 
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The other antiquities and remarkables in this county, | Round-leaved marſh St. Peter's wort, A/cyrum pa- 
not yet mentioned, are, 1. The. remains of a Roman luftre villoſum, Ray, found near the borders of ſprings, 
camp, of about twelve acres, At Walton upon Thames, | particularly about thoſe of the Mole and the Wandle. 
to which there runs a rampire, with its trench, from St. Verticulate Knot-graſs, with thyme-like leaves, 
George's Hill. 2. A military work, of, an orpicular Palygonum ſerpilſifelium verticillatum, Ray, found in 
form, near Wimbledon, called Benſbury, where Cheaulin | watery places in man parts of the county. II 
Linz of the Weſt Saxons fought and defeated one of the Tender ivy-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula paluftre 
Kentiſh cenerals, 1n the firſt battle of the Saxons among | cymbalarieze foliis, Ger. found in ſeveral parts of this 
themſelves. 3. Effingham, a. ſmall village three miles | county, on watery banks. 
ſouth-weſt of Leatherhead, was IE a town of | Maiden Pinks, Car yophillus minor repens noftras, Ray. 
note; and faid to contain fixteen pariſh· churches; and Theſe flowers, * which: the ſeedſmen call, Matted Pinks, 
tis certain, that,'in-the neighbourhood, the foundations grow in plenty on the ſandy, hills, particularly near 

of buildings are bften diſcovered. 4. Near Aldbury, Eſher. | dre 
five miles caſt of Guildford, is the platform of a Roman | Bird's-foot, Ornithopodium Majus,. Ger, found/ 8 the 
temple, on the edge 6f Blackheath ; and fome Roman | fields near Cobham. Mai i. 
tiles are, to this day, found among the rubbiſh, with] Wood-peaſe, or Heath - peaſe, Afragalus Hlvaticus, 
eight angles. fs be 92598 977 Jet e 611.1113 2 | Ger. found, on the heathy grounds NEAL Gad ming. 

This place is remarkable alſo for a perforation or paf- ] Thorow-wax, Perfoliata vulgaris, Gen, found among 
fage of at leaſt à furlong in length; dug through the f the corn near Croydon. er een 
bottom of a great hill, and leading into“ a ſine valley. ] Self- heal, Prunella vulgaris, Park, ſound in the paſ- 

it was intended ſor a-way to the houſes: then the ſeat of $ture-grounds near;Kingftgn. g. 
Henry duke of Narfoll; but the deſign was hindered: by. Buckthorn, Rhamus cathartica,..F. B, found in the 
| 1 re I the ſoutifehd; yet it is ſtill preſerved: and ad- hedges near Letherhead.,..,,, Oo 1 
. aired as 4 grotto. 5. ſkeleton of 'a man, which . Wild Thyme, T hymus hilveftris, Ger, found A raſt 
meaſured nine ſeet three inches, was found? in the | plenty on moſt of the downs and upland paſtures of 
church-yard at Wotton,” as the labourers were enlarging | this county. OE” 
2 vault belonging to the Evelyns. ett |; Squinancy-wort, Synanchica Leg dunienſic, Ger. found 

The Borough of- Southwark, ſituated in this county, -þ on ſeveral parts of Leith-hill- _ -, +. 

has been already deſeribed in our account of Middleſex, |}.. Wild-rue, Ruta montane, Ger. found on ſome parts 
it making orie of the diviſions of London. :. Jof the ſamghill, | me Toni They 
| - Creſted \Cow-wheat, Melampyrum Griftatum, Fe B, 


* 


* 


» Curious. PLANTS found in Sur found plentifully in ſeveral parts of the county.  _ 
ht WS of EY RIS The later autumnal Gentian, with leaves like cen- | 


Water-mint of ſpicy ſmell,” Mentha. ar genſis verli- taury, Centianella fugax autumnalis elatior centaurii mi- 


cillata falio ratundiare adore aromatic, Ray... This is a noris foliis, Park, found on Banſted downs, though nor [ 
0 very ſcarce plant, but found in the hedges near the foot | in great plentix. = er eee 1 
of Bax-hill. + | --; . F ae B n 
Blue fweet-ſmelling toad- flax; Linaria odorata mon- : . M e 
calſulana, F. B. found in the hedges near Farnham., |. | _ MemeRs of P ng egy won, for Surry. Ao | 
The fir-leaved Heath, with many flowers, Erica foliis | WON | 


© This county. ſends fourteen members to parliament, 
two knights of the ſhire for the county, and two mem 
bers for each of the following boroughs, Gatton, Haſle- 


eurics, nultifora, J. B. found on many of the heaths, 
particularly thoſe near Godalming. WO * 
Roman Nettle, Urtica pilutiſer a ſemine magno lini, ſeu 


zticg Rohan, Ray, found ut the ſhady, ditches in the mere, Blechingley, Ryegate, Guildford, and Southwark, 
neighbourhood of Croydon, | l x _ Ty i EL an Me ns © | 
; 1 24 , 7 4 Ay . 171 rts : * 5 : h x 
E&C7 32 F aft | | . : | 
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two vi 
and about eighty-five thouſand inhabitants. It lies in 


this fiream iſſues, a large cavity, with a duct or pallage 
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BERKSHIRE 


ls chunty_is bounded by Hainpſhire on the 
ſouth; by Wiltſhire-and Glouceſterſhire on the 


£7 z by the es, which divides it from the coun- 
ties of 


uckingham and Oxford, on the north ; and on 
the caſt by Surry. 

t is about thirty-ning miles in length, twenty-nine 
in th, one hundred and twenty in circumference, 
and contains nearly fix hundred and fifty-four miles in 
area, or. five hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand acres. 
It is divided into twenty hundreds, and contains twelve 
market-tqwns, one hundred and forty pariſhes, ſixty- 
„ ſix hundred and ſeventy-one villages, 


the province of 
9 1 Ss. A WE © 


The principal rivers in this county are, the Thames, 
— the Loddon, the Ocke, and the Lam- 
urne. ; 

The Thames, which riſes in Glouceſterſhire, waſhes 
the northern part of this county from one extremity to 
the other, arid is navigable, for large barges, to Lech- 
lade. That part of this river intercepted between its 


terbury, and dioceſe of Saliſbury. 


ſiource and its confluence with a' ſmall ſtream called the 


Tame, has been long termed the Iſis, and yet there is 
inconteſtible proof that this is an erroneous appellation. 
The common people call this river the Thames quite 
from its ſourte; and in an ancient charter granted to 


abbot Aldheim, particular mention is made of certain 


lands lying upon the eaſt part of the tiver, cujus voca- 
bulum Temis juxta vadum qui appellatur Summerford; 
and as this Summerford is in Wiltſhire, it is evident 


that the river was then called Temis, or Tems, before 


its junction with the Tame. The ſame thing appears. in 
every charter and authentic hiſtory where this river is 
mentioned, particularly in ſeveral charters granted to 
the abbey of Malmſbury, and ſome old deeds relating to 
Cricklade, both which places are in Wiltſhire. All 
our hiſtorians who mention the incurſions of Ethelwald 
into Wiltſhire, in the year 906, or of Canute in 1016, 
tell us, that th e Thames at Cricklade. 


5 
The Saxons called it Temeſe, from its ſource to its 


mouth, and from Temiſe, our Tems, or Thames, is 

immediately derived. i 
The principal branch of the Kennet riſes in Wilt- 
ſhire, enters this county at Hungerford, paſſes by New- 
and Reading, and falls into the Thames about 

two miles below the latter. | 
The Loddon riſes in this county, near the town of 
Ockingham ; and directing its courſe to the northward, 


falls into the Thames about two miles below Sunning. 


The Ocke riſes near Compton, a village in this 
county; paſſes by Standford, Shipton, and: Abington, 


falling intothe Thames about a mile below the latter. 


The Lambourne riſes near a town called Lower Lam- 


fifteen miles, ng by ſeveral villages, and falling into 
the Kennet. about a mile and a half below Newbury, 
There is ſomething very particular in this little river 
the water being, contrary to moſt other ſtreams, higheſt 
in ſummer, finking gradually as the winter approaches, 
till at laſt the bed of the river is nearly, if not quite 


bourne, es, pak its courſe towards the ſouth-eaſt, near | 


This extraordinary phenomenon is eaſily accounted 
for, by ſuppoſing that there is in the hill from which 


in the form of a ſyphon, or crane, ſuch as is commo 

uſed to decant wine and other liquors. If this be granted, 
the ſolution will be very eaſy : the rain, which begins to 
fall plentifully in autumn, and continues during the 


1 — 


; 


| 


| 


winter, will at length raiſe the water in the ſubterraneous 
baſon to the level of the upper part of the ſyphon; when 
this happens, the. water will begin to flow. out at the 
aperture at the extremity of the other leg of the ſyphon, 
which being lower than that which communicates with 
the water in the baſon, the water will continue to floy 
out till the ſurface of the ys in the baſon ſinks below 
the ee leg of the ſyphon communicating wi 

it. The ED of this is, the baſon Laing 5 
during the winter, the duct will begin to run in the 
ſpring, and continue running all the ſummer; but this 
being a dry ſeaſon, and not ſupplying the baſon with 
water as faſt as it is exhauſtedz the water will at length 
ſink below the aperture in the ſhorter leg of the ſyohon 
and therefore the water will ceaſe to run till it ries 
_ in the baſon to the lever of the upper part or bend 
of the ſyphon, which will happen the beginning of the 
following ſummer ; and thus the ſtream will always run 
in the dry ſeaſon, and become dry in the wet, except 
the little it borrows from the trickling of the adjacent 


ſprings. | 
Remarks on the Id AND NAvioartion of Berkſhire, | 


The only navigable rivers in this county are, the 
Thames and the Kennet. The former is navigable, for 
large barges, to Lichlade in Glouceſterſhire, and ſmall 
boats go much higher. But this navigation, for want of 
proper cate, is now become fo extremely bad, that it is 
hardly poſſible to paſs up and down the ſtream when the 
water is low. Several enormous banks of ſand and gravel 
are collected in different parts of the ſtream, ſo that 
there is not ſometimes'water ſufficient for loaded barges 
to paſs for ſeveral months together. Near Abingdon, 
there is a very remarkable bank of this kind, called 
Abingdon-ditch, occaſioned by the influx of the Ocke; 
and though this ſhoal might be removed at a trifling 
expence, it is ſuffered to remain, and will, in all proba- 
bility, continue there, till the navigation is entire] 
ſtopped, when neceſſity, perhaps, will prevail upon thoſe 
whoſe intereſt is more eſſentially concerned in the navi- 
gation of this river, to remove a nuiſance long com- 
plained of in vain, But we would not be underſtood to 
mean, that this is the only bank in this river which im- 
pedes the navigation ; there are a great many more, 
though perhaps none ſo very remarkable. In a word, 
the whole navigation is fo ſhamefully neglected, that a 
river capable of being made the beſt navigation in Eng- 
land, is now abſolutely the worſt. There is, however, 
ſome reaſon to hope, that this navigation will very ſoon 
be wholly altered, and rendered at once both ſafe and 
expeditious. 

The Kennet is navigable to within a ſmall diſtance of 
Newbury; and the largeſt barges come up to Reading 
bridge, where there are commodious wharfs for loading 
and-clearing them. | 


Alk, Sort, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Berkſhire is healthy, even in the vallies; 
and though the ſoil is not remarkable for its fertility, 
yet the appearance is very pleaſant, being 3 
varied with hills and vallies, woods and water, whic 
are ſeen at once in almoſt every proſpect. 

Many parts of the county are covered with fine timber, 
particularly oak and beech, and ſome diſtricts of it pro- 
duce great plenty of wheat and barley. It is moſt fruit- 
ful on the banks of the Thames and the Kennet, and in 
the parts about Lambourne, on the weſtern fide where 


| it borders upon Wiltſhire, particularly what is called the 


vale of White Horſe ; on the eaſt fide, where it borders 
upon Surry, it is rather barren, being covered with woods 


and foreſts, 
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B E R K 


MANUFACTURES. 


Berkſhire had formerly a greater ſhare of the woollen 
manufacture than any other part of the iſland ; and its 
principal manufactures are ſtill woollen cloth, canvas, 


and malt. 
Remarks en the HusBAnDaRyY of Berkſhire, 


be ſoit of this county is very different. The mea- 
dos on the banks of the rivers produce large quantities 
of graſs, and feed great numbers of cattle, Vaſt flocks 
of ſheep are kept upon the downs, and in the upland 
ures, and folded every night for the ſake of their ma- 
nure, a very commendable piece of huſbandry. The 
vallies are moſt of them arable lands, but of two kinds 
of ſoil, one heavy, and the other light turnip land, 
The former they uſe chiefly for wheat and beans, and 
the latter for turnips, barley, &c. Their courſe of crops 
on the former is, 1. fallow; 2. wheat; 3. barley; 
ſe, oats, beans, clover, or tares. For wheat they 
plough three or four times, ſow three buſhels, or three 
and à half on an acre, and reckon between three and 
four quarters 2 middling crop. For barley they plough 
from once to thrice, ſow three buſhels, and get, on a 
medium, three or -four quarters. Oats they plough for 
but once, ſow five or fix buſhels, and gain, on a me- 
dium, from four to five quarters. They — twice 
for beans, ſow about four buſhels, and reap about two 
quarters and a half, without ever hoeing them. The 
rents are very variable here, from ten to twenty ſhillings 
an acre, Some farms alſo are very large, and others 
fmall. The courſe of huſbandry in the light turnip 
lands is different; 1. turnips; 2. barley; 3. clover; 
4. wheat. Their ploughs are in general drawn by four 
horſes, driven by a boy, while a man holds the plough, 
and do about an acre a day, The price of labour is 
very different in the ſeveral parts of this county, being 
dearer in the eaſtern than in the weſtern parts. In win- 
ter a labourer has one ſhilling and ſix-pence; in hay- 
time, two ſhillings, with ſmall beer; and in harveſt, two 
ſhillings and ſix-pence; reaping wheat, from five to 
eight ſhillings per acre; mowing graſs, two ſhillings and 
ſix- pence; barley, two ſhillings. 


| 
Borovcn, and Marker Towxs, c. 


We entered the county of Berkſhire from Surry, and 
came firſt to Windſor, ſo famous for having been long 
one of the royal ſeats. 

Windſor, ſo called from its winding ſhore, is a plea- 

' fant and well inhabited 2 twenty-three miles 
from London, agreeably ſituated on the ſouth bank of 
the Thames, in the midſt of delightful vallies. Its 
church is a ſpacious ancient building, ſituated in the 
High- ſtreet of the town, in which is alſo the town- 
houſe, a neat regular edifice built in 1686, and ſup- 
ported with columns and arches of Portland ſtone: at 
the north end is placed in a niche the ſtatue of queen 
Anne, in her royal robes, with the globe and other 
regalia; and underneath, in the freeze of the entabla- 
ture of the leſſer columns and arches, is the following 
inſcription in gold letters: 


Anno Regni VI. 
Dom. 1707. 


Arte tua, ſculptor, non eft imitabilis AN NA; 
ANNE vis ſimilem ſculpere? ſculpe Deam 


S. Chapman, Pretore. 


And in another niche, on the ſouth ſide, is the ſtatue of 
prince George of Denmark, her majeſty's royal conſort, 
in a Roman military habit; and underneath is the fol- 
lowing inſcription : . 


Sereniſſimo Principi 
GEoRGIA Principi Daniz, 
Heroi omni ſæculo venerando, 


Chriſtophorus Wren Arm. 
Poſuit. MDCCxIII. | 


$014k 231 


In the area, underneath the town -hall, the market is 


kept every Saturday, and is plentifully ſupplied with 
corn, meat, fiſh, and all other proviſions. 

Beſides the caſtle, the chief ornament of the place, 
many gentlemen of fortune and family conſtantly reſide 
in the town and its neighbourhood. The duke of St. 
Alban's has a handſome large houſe on the eaſt part of 
the town, with pleaſant gardens that extend to the park; 
and at the ſouth ſide of the town is Sir Edward Wal- 


pole's houſe, a neat regular edifice, with large gardens 
| beautifully laid out and deſigned. | 


The caſtle of Windſor, the moſt delightful palace of 
our ſovereigns, was firſt built by William the Conqueror 
ſoon after his being eltabliſhed on the throne of this 


kingdom, on account of its pleaſant and healthful fitu- 


ation, and as a place of ſecurity. It was greatly im- 
proved by Henry I. who added many additional build- 
ings, and ſurrounded the whole with a ſtrong wall. 
Our ſucceeding monarchs reſided in the ſame caſtle, 
till king Edward III. cauſed the ancient building to be 
taken down; erected the preſent ſtately caſtle, and St. 
George's chapel ; incloſed the whole with a ſtrong wall 
or rampart of ftone, and inſtituted the moſt noble order 
of the garter. | 

It may be proper to obſerve, that William of Wick- 
ham, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, was principally 
employed by Edward III. in building this caſtle; and 
when he had finiſhed it, he cauſed this doubtful ſentence 
to be cut on one of the towers, 


Tris Mabe WICEKRHAM: 


which being reported to the king, as if that prelate had 
aſſumed to himſelf the honour of building this caſtle, 
that biſhop would probably have fallen under his ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure, had he not readily aſſured his royal 
maſter, that he meant it only as an acknowledgment, 
that this building had made him great in the favour of 
his prince, and had occaſioned his. being raiſed to his 
preſent high Ration. 

Great additions were, in ſucceeding times, made to 
the caſtle, by ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by 
Edward IV. Henry VII. Henry VIII. Llizaberd, and 
Charles II. This laſt prince, ſoon after the reſtoration 
entirely repaired the caſtle; and though it had ſuffer 


greatly by plunder and rapine, in the preceding times of 


national diſorder, he reſtored it to its ancient ſplendor. 
As that prince uſually kept his court there during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, he ſpared no expence in rendering it 
worthy the royal reſidence ; he entirely changed the bo 
of the upper court; he enlarged the windows, and made 
them regular, richly furniſhed the royal apartments, 
and had them decorated with large and beautiful paint- 


ings, and erected a large magazine of arms. 


n ſhort, king Charles II. left little to be done to the 
caſtle, except ſome additional paintings in the apart- 
ments, which were added by his ſucceſſors, James II. 
and William III. in whoſe reign the whole was com- 

leted. 
; This ſtately and venerable caſtle is divided into two 
courts or wards, with a large round tower between them 
called the Middle Ward, it being formerly ſeparated 
from the lower ward by a ſtrong wall and draw-bridge. 
The whole contains above twelve acres of land, and has 
many towers and batteries for its defence : but length of 
time has abated their ſtrength, and the happy union that 
ſubſiſts between the prince and people, has made it un- 
neceſſary to keep theſe fortifications in perfect repair. 
The caſtle is ſituated upon a high hill, which riſes b 

a gentle aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightfu! prof 
around it: in the front is a wide and extenſive vale, 
adorned with corn fields and meadows, with groves on 
either fide, and the calm ſmooth water of the Thames 
running through it, and behind it are every where hills 
covered with woods, as if dedicated by nature for game 
and hunti | 


ng. 
On the Jeetiviey of the hill is a fine terrace, faced with 


a rampart of free- ſtone, one thouſand eight hundred and 


ſeventy feet in length, This may juſtly be ſaid to be 
one of the nobleſt walks in Europe, both with reſpect to 


the ſtrength and grandeur of the building, and the fine 
i and 
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ments are ſpacious and noble, and among the reſt is a 


| ſome veſtibule, ſupported: by columns of the Ionic order, 


„ | 
T7 Vina L + R$ 
and extenſive proſpect oyer the Thames of the adjacent 
country on every fide, where from the variety of fine 
villas ſcattered about, nature and art ſeem to vie with 
each other in beauty. ein 

From this terrace you enter a beautiful park, which 
furrounds the palace, and is called the little or houſe 


The turf is of the moſt beautiful green, and it is adorned 
with many ſhady walks, eſpecially that called Queen 
Elizabeth's, which, on the ſummer evenings, is fre- 
quented by the beſt company. A fine plain on the top 

of the hill was made level for bowling in the reign of 

king Charles II.“ and from hence is the like extended 

proſpect over the Thames, and the fame beautiful and 
well eultivated country. The park is well ſtocked with 
deer and other game, and the keeper's lodge at the far- 

"ther end is a delightful habitation. | "W577 

But to return to the caſtle. In the upper court is a 
ſpacious and regular ſquare, containing on the north {ide 

the royal apartments, and St. George's chapel and + 
hall; on the ſouth and the eaſt ſides are the royal apart- 

ments, thoſe of the prince of Wales, and the great offi- 

cets of ſtate; and in the centre of the area is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue, in copper, of king Charles II. in the habit- 
of one of the Cæſars, ſtanding on a marble pedeital, 
adorned with various kinds of fruit, fiſh, ſhipping, and 
other ornaments... On,the caſt fide is the following in- 
T 
he. 4+. ...* + CAROEO. SecoxDo; 

14 , Regum Optimo, | 

Domino, ſuo clementiſſimo. 

. *...., Tobias Ruffat ' 
N | Hane Effgiem bumili ne 

= „ + Lear of -Dedicavih,. 

ET Anno Domini Moclxxx. 
ne Round Tower, wich forms the weſt ſide of this 

upper court, contains the . apartments. It is 

I built on the higheſt part of the mount, and there is an 

- aſcent to it by à large flight of ſtone ſteps. Theſe apart- 


= 


guard room or magazine of arms. King Charles II. be- 
gan to face this mount with brick, but only completed 
that part next the court. 4 105 | 
The Lower court is larger than the other, and is in a 
manner divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, 
- which ſtands in the centre. On the north, or inner 
- Hide; are the ſeveral houſes and apartments of the dean 
and eanons of St. George's chapel, with thoſe of the 
minor canons; clerks, and other officers; and on the 
ſouth and weft ſides of the outer part, are the houſes of 
the poor knights of Windſor, In this court ate alſo 
'* ſeveral towers belonging to the officers. of the crown, 
hen the court is at Windſor, and. to the officers of the 
order of the garter. 2 eie 
The royal apartments are on the north ſide of the 
Upper court, and ate uſually termed the Star building, 
from a ſtar and garter in gold in the middle of the ſtruc- 
ture, on the outſide next the terrace. | Bs 
The entrance into the apartments is through a hand- 


ö 


with ſome antique buſtos in ſeveral niches: from hence 
vo proceed co — — ſtair-caſe, which is finely 
painted with ſeveral fabulous ftories from Ovid's Meta- 
+ morphoſes. - In the dome, Phaeton is repreſented deſir- 
ing Apollo to grant him leave to drive. the chariot of 
the ſun. In large compartments, on the ftair-caſe, are 
the transformation of Phaeton's lifters into poplar trees, 
with this inſcription, Magnis tamen excidit Auſis; and 
Cyenus changed into a ſwan. In ſeveral parts of the 
ceiling are repręſented the ſigns of the Zodiac ſupported 
by the winds, with baſkets of flowers beautifully diſ- 
poſed. - At the corners are the four Elements, each ex- 
prefled by a variety of figures. Aurora is alſo repre- 
ſented with her Sure in waiting, giving water to her 
"horſes. In ſeveral parts of the ſtair-caſe are the figures 
of Muſic, Painting, and the other ſciences. The whole 


4 1 Fame ſounds the happineſs of Britain. 


ſee the ceiling painted with Britannia in the perſon of 
queen Catharine, in a car drawn by ſwans tu the temple 


l other decorations heightened with, gold. The canopy is 
Jof fine Engliſh: velvet, ſet up by queen Anne; aud the 
tapeſtry was made at Coblentz in Germany, and pre- 


1 
from this ftair-cafe you have a view of the back ſtairs 
painted with the ſtory of-Meleager and Atalanta. 
J. Having aſcended the ſtair-caſe, you enter firſt into 
the queen's guard-chamber, which is completely fur. 
niſhed with guns, piſtols, bayonets, pikes, ſwords, &c 
beautifully ranged and diſpoſed into various forms, 25 
the ſtar and garter, the royal cypher, and other orga. 
ments. On the ceiling is Britannia ia the perſon of 
queen Catharine of Portugal, conſort to king Charles II 
ſeated on a globe, bearing the arms of England and Per- 
tugal, with the four grand diviſions of tha earth, Eu- 
rope, Aſia, Africa, and America, attended by deities 
making the'r ſeveral offerings. On the outer part of 
this beautiful group, are the ſigus of the Zodiac, and in 
diſterent parts of the ceiling are Minerva, Mars, Venus 
and other Heathen deities, with Zephyrs, Cupids, and 
other embelliſhments properly diſpoſed. Over the chim- 
ney is à portrait of prince George of Denmark on horſe. 
back, by Debby with a view of thipping by Vandewel!, 
II. Vou next enter the Queen's pretence chamber, 
where queen Catharine is repreſented attended by Reli- 
gion, Prudence, Fortitude, and other. Virtues : ſhe is 
under a Curtain ſpread by "Time, and ſupported by Ze- 


elow, Juſtice is driving away Envy, Sedition, and 
other evil Genii. The room is hung with tapeſtyy, 
containing the hiſtory of the beheading of St. Paul, and 
the perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians; and*adorged 
with the pictures of Judith and Holofernes, by Guido 
Reni; a Magdalen, by Sir Peter Lelly; and a Prome- 
theus by young Pamaa. | 
III. On entering the Queen's audience chamber, you 


of Virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, Pomona, &c, with 


ſented to king Henry VIII. Tie pictures hung up in 
this room are, a Magdalen by moon- light, by Carracci; 
St. Stephen ſtoned, by Rotterman ; and Judith and Ho- 
lofernes, hy Guido Reni. 1 | 

IV. On the ceiling of the Ball-room, king Charles II. 
is repreſented giving freedom to Europe by the figures of 
Perſeus and Andromeda: on the ſhield of Perſeus is in- 
ſcribed, Perſeus Bratannicus ; and aver the head of An- 
dromeda is wrote, Europa Liberata ; and Mars, attended 
by the celeſtial deities, offers the olive branch. On the 
coving of this chamber is the ftory of Perſcus and An- 
dromeda, the four ſeaſons, and the figns of the Zodiac, 
the whole heightened with gold. The tzp-ftry, which 
was made at Bruſſels, and ſet up by king Charles 11. 
repreſen's the ſenſons of the year; and the room is 
adorned with the following pictures, the Roman Cha- 
rity, after FTintoret; Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto; 2 

adona, by Titian; Fame, by Palmegiani; the Arts 
and Sciences, alſo by Palmegiani; and Pan and Syrinx, 
by Stanick. ä Gr 

V. The next room you enter is the Queen's drawing- 
room, where, on the ceiling, is painted the aſſembly ot 
the gods and goddeſſes, the whole intermixed with Cu- 
pids, flowers, & c. and heightened with gold. The 
room is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the twelve 
months of the year, and adorned with the pictures ot 
Lot and his daughters, after Angelo; lady Digby, wie 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, by Vandyke; a ſleeping Venus, 
by Pooſfiny a family in the character of Mark Anthony 
and Cleopatra, by De Bray; a Spaniſh family, after 
Titian ; and a flower- piece, by Varelſt. : 
VI. In- the Queen's bed-chamber, the bed of {tate 15 
rich flowered velvet, made in Spitalfields by order ot 
queen Anne; and the' tapeſtry, which repreſents the 
harveſt ſeaſon, was alſo made at London, by Poynt?- 
The ceiling is painted with the ſtory of Diana and En. 
dymion, and the raom is 'adorned with the pictures o 
the Holy Family, by Raphael; Herod's 38 by 
Giulio Romano; and Judith and Holofernes, b uido. 
VIF. The next is the room of Beauties, 10 named 
from the portraits of the moſt celebrated beauties in the 


i beautifully diſpoſed and heightened with gold, and 


reign of king Charles II. They are fourteen in * 
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| The bed of ſtate, which was ſet up in the reign 6f king : 
Charles II. is of fine blue cloth, richly embroider 
with gold and ſilver; and on the ceiling that prince is 
repreſented in the robes of the garter, under a canopy 
ſupported by Time, Jupiter and Neptune, with 4 
wreath of laurel over his head; and he is attended by 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, paying their obe- 
dience to him. The paintings are, king Charles II. 
wheri a boy, iti armour, by Vandyke; and St. Paul , 
' ſtoned at Lyſtra, by Paulo Veroneſe. | | 
XIII. Tne ceiling of the King's | Drawing-room,,, 
which is next ſeen, is finely painted with king Charles II. 
riding in a triumphal car, drawn by the-horles of the 
ſun, attended by Fame, Peace, and the polite arts; 
Hercules is driving away Rebellion, Sedition and Tgno- 
rance; Britannia and Neptune, propetly attended, are 
paying obedience to the Monarch as he paſſes; and the 
whole is a lively repreſentation of the reſtoration of that 
monarch, and the introduction of arts and ciences into 
theſe F * In the other parts of the ceiling are 


viz. Lady Oſſory, the dutcheſs of Somerſet, the dutcheſs 
of Cleveland, lady Gramont, the counteſs of Northum- 
berland, the dutcheſs of Richmond; wy Birons, Mrs. 
Middleton, lady Denham and her ſiſter, lady Rocheſter, 
lady Sunderland, Mrs. Dawſon, and Mrs. Knott. Theſe 
are all original paintings, drawn to great perfection by 
Sir Peter Kely. i ee wt *. 
VIII. In the . dreſſing-room are the 8 
portraits, queen enrietta Maria, wife to king Charles I. 
queen Mary, when a child, and queen Catharine : theſe 
three are all done by Vandyke. The dutcheſs of York, 
mother to queen Mary and queen Anne, by Sir Peter 
elly. | | 
5 In this room is a cloſet wherein are ſeveral paintings, 
and in particular a portrait of the counteſs of Deſmond, 
who is ſaid to have lived to within a few days of an 
hundred and fifty years of age: alſo a portrait of Eraſmus, 
and other — men. In this cloſet is likewiſe the 
banner of France, annually delivered on the ſecond of 
Auguſt by the duke of Marlborough, by which he holds 
Blenheim houſe, built at Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire in 
the reign of queen Anne, as a national reward to that 
reat general for his many glorious victories over the 
rench. | | 15 
IX. You are next conducted into Queen Elizabeth 's, 
or the Picture Gallery, which is * adorned with the 


* - 


agdalen, by Carlo 


following paintings: King 2 . and his queen, | Dolci ; and a Venetian lady, by Litian. | 
whole lengths, by W ome in flames, by Giulio XIV. Vou next enter the King's Drawitig-room, _ 
Romano; a Roman family, by Titian; the Holy Fa- where the painted ceiling repreſents the banquet of the 


mily, after Raphael; Judith and Holofernes, by Tin- 
toret; a night- piece, by Skalkin; the pool of Betheſda, 
by Tintoret; a portrait of Charles VI. emperor of Ger- 
many, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the wiſe men making 
their offerings to Chriſt, by Paulo Vereneſe; two 
uſurers, an admired piece, by the famous blackſmith of 
Antwerp; Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schiavone; 
Aretine and Titian, by Titian; the duke of Glouceſter, 
a whole length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; prince George 
of Denmark, a whole length, by Dahl; king Henry VIII. 
by Hans Holbein; Vandanelli, an Italian ſtatuary, by 
,orreggio ; the founders of different orders in the Ro- 
miſh church, by Titian and Rembrandt; a rural piece 
in low life, by Baſſano; a fowl- piece, by Varelſt; the 
battle of Spurs, near Terevaen in France, in 1513, by | Many of the 
Hans Holbein ; two views of Windſor caſtle, b Wogen 
man, and two Italian markets, by Michael Angelo, 
In this room is alſo a curious amber cabinet, preſented 
by the king of Pruffia to queen Caroline. 
' There is here likewiſe queen Catoline's china cloſet, 
filled with a great variety of curious china elegantly 


gots, with a variety of fiſh” and fowl.” The pictures 4 


$4 
«8 


ga 
family ſinging by candle light, by Quiſtin; a Bohemiari | 


1 on 
lime wood, by Mr. a atuary nd 
catver in the reign of king eile ase 

XV. In the Ning's Audience-chamber, the canopy, 


diſpoſed, and the whole room is finely gilt and orna- 
mented, Over the chimney are the pictures of prince 
Arthur, and his two fiſters, the children of K. Henry VII. 
by Holbein; and in this cloſet is alſo a fine amber cabi- 
net, preſented to queen Anne by Dr. Robinſon, biſhop | 
of — and plenipotentiary at the congreſs of U- 
ttecht. 

X. From this gallery à return is made to the King's 
Cloſet, the ceiling of which is adorned with the ſtory of 
Jupiter and Leda. Among the curioſities in this room 
18 a Jorge frame of needle- work, ſaid to be wrought by 
Mary Queen of Scots, while a priſoner in Forthin hay-., 

caſtle, Among other figures, ſhe herſelf is reprelintal 

ſupplicating for juſtice before the Virgin Mary, with 
her ſon, afterwatds king James I. ſtanding by hier. In 
a ſcraul are worked theſe words, Sapientiam amdvi et ex- 
deen 4 juventute mea. This piece of work, after its 

aving lain a long time in the wardrobe, was ſet up by 
order of queen Anne. The pictures are, a Magdalen, 
by Carracci; a ſleeping Cupid, by Correggio; Contem- 
plation, by Carracci ; Titian's daughter, by herſelf; 


** 


* 


and a German lady, by Raphael. | 

You are next conducted into the mai 

room, where the ceiling is painted with the ſtory of 

upiter and Danae, and adorned with the pictures of the 

birth of Jupiter, by Giulio Romano; and of a naked 
Venus aſleep, by Sir Peter Lelly. ** 

XII. On leaving the above room, you are conducted 


into the King's Bed- chamber, which is hung with 


| 


| over 


tapeſtry repreſenting the ſtory of Hero and: Leander, 
. : 23 . 


which was ſet up in the reign of king Charles II. is of 
green velvet, richly embroidered with gold; and on the 
ceiling is repreſented the eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England at the reſtoration, in the characters of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, attended b Fah, ope, 
Charity, and the cardinal virtues; Religion triumphs 
Co crfiiticn and Hypocriſy, . who, are driyen by 
Cupids from before the face of the church, all which are 
repreſented in their proper attitudes, and highly finithed: 
T he pictures hung up in this room are, our Saviour 
before Pilate, by Michael Angelo; the Apoſtles at our 
Saviour's tomb, by Scavoni; Peter, James, and 


12 eee op 
by Michael Angelo; and the dutcheſs of Richmond, by 
Vand ke. , | 1 


I. The King's Preſence- chamber 4s, Yom. with 
tapeſt ron yning the hiſtory of queen Athaliah, and 
the ceiling is finely adorned with painting: Metcuty is 
repreſented-with an original. portrait of king Charles IT. 
which he ſhews to the four quarters of the world, intro- 
duced by Neptune; Fame declaring the 80 of thar 
prince, and Time driving away Rebellion, Sedition, 
and their companions. Over the canopy is Juſtice in 
ſtone colour, ſhewing the arms of Britain to Thames 
and the river nymphs, with the ſtar of Venus, and this 
label, Syuus Carohynum: at the lower end of the chamber 
is Venus in a marine car drawn by tritöns and ſea- 
nymphs. The portraits hung up are, Henry duke of 
Glouceſter, brother to king Charles II. and his governeſs 
the counteſs of Dorſet, bath by Vandyke; and father 
Paul, by Tintore. 7 | 
XVII. The 
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XVII. The King's Guard-chamber, which you next 


ener, is a ſpacious and noble room, in which is a large 
mbgazine of arms, conſiſting of ſome thouſands of 
pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, ſwords, halberts, 
zyonets, and drums, diſpoſed in a moſt curious manner 
In colonades, pillars, circles, ſhields, and other devices, 
by Mr. Harris, late maſter gunner of this caſtle, the 
rſon who intyented this beautiful arrangement of arms, 
and placed thoſe in the great armoury in the Tower of 
Londori. The ceiling is Fe) painted in water-colours : 
in one circle is Mars and Minerva, and in the other 
Peace and Plenty, In the dome is alſo a repreſentation 
of Mars; and over the chimney-piece is a picture of 
Charles Xl. king of Sweden, on. borleback, a big a 
At an inſtallation, the knights of the garter dine here 

in great ſtate in the abſence of the ſovereign. 
XVIII. You next enter St. George's Chamber, 
which is particularly ſet apart to the honour of the moſt 
Muſtrious order of the garter, and is perhaps one of the 
nobleſt rooms in Europe, both with regard to the build- 
ing and the painting, which is here performed in the 
mot grand taſte. In a large oval in the centre of the 
ceiling; king Charles IT. is repreſented in the habit of 
the ofdef, attended by England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
Religion and Plenty hold the crown of theſe kingdoms 
over his head; Mars and Mercury, with the emblems 
of war and peace, ſtand on each fide. In the ſame oval 
tegel government is reprefented, upheld hy Regen 
ad Eternity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Tem- 
* 2 and Prudence, beating down Rebellion and 
Action. Towards the throne Is repreſented in an octa- 


gon, St. George's croſs incircled with the garter, within | 


a far or glory ſupported by Cupids, with the motto, 
Hou sofrr QUI MAL Y PENSE : 


and beſides other embelliſhments relating to the order, 
tlie Muſes are repreſented attending in full conſort. 


On the back of the fate, or Fee throne, is a | 
ge 


large drapery, on which is painted St. George encoun- 
3h „, large as the life ; and on the lower 

- VINO RESTETUIT REM : - 
in-allifion to king William III. who is painted in the 
hHabir of the order, fitting under a royal canopy, by Sir 
= Kneller. To 
ſteps of fine marble, to which the painter has added five 
more, which are done with ſuch perfection as to deceive 
CO I IE NT IS i» ST heh Soagy 


This noble room is an hundred and eight feet in 
length,” and the whole north fide is taken up with the 
triumph” of Edward the Black Prince, after the manner 
of che Romans.” At the upper part of the hall is Ed- 
ward III. that prince's father, the conqueror of France 


and Scotland, and the founder of the order of the garter, | 


ſeated on a l Br kings of France and 
Scotland” priſoners: the Black Prince is feated in the 
middle of the proceffion, crowned with laurel, and car- 


tied by ſlave tives, and attended by the 
— . le, Ie n 


Romans, with the bangers of France and Scotland diſ- 


pages The painter has given 4 Toofe to his fancy, by 
clo 
Sdifbary, ia the perſon of a fine lady, making gtthegde 


for the prince, and the repreſentation of the Merry 
gallery, 


Wives of Windſor. © 7. 

1 —— — 2 the hall 4 os muſic 
aves, la than ife, in proper atti- 
tudes, faid 15 re N father and his res ons taken 
priſoners by the Black Prince in his wars abroad. Over 
this gallery, on the Tower compartinent of the ceiling, 
is the collat of the order bf the garter fully diſplayed, 
The _—_— this room was done by Verro, and is 

"highly finihed, und heightened with gold, —* 

MX. You are next conducted to St. George's or the 
King's Chapel, which is no leſs royally adorned. On 
the ceiling is finely repreſented our Lord's aſcenſion; and 
the altar-piece is adomed with a noble painting of the 


. 
* * 


in a' group of ſpectators, the painter has introduced his 


| was firſt erected by king Edward III. in the year 1337, 


e throne is an aſcent by five 


the proceſſion with the fiction of the eounteſs of 


H 1 E. 


Laſt Supper. The north {ide of the chapel is orig: 
mented with the repreſentation! of our Sayiour's raiſin- 
Lazarus from the dead, his curing the ſick of the palſy, 
and other miracles, beautifully painted by Verto; and 


own effigy, with thoſe of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. 
, Cooper, who aſſiſted him in theſe paintings. The eaſt 
end of this chapel is taken up with the cloſets belonging 
to his majeſty and the royal family. The canopy, cur. 
tains, and furniture, are of crimſon velvet, fringed with 
gold ; and the carved work of this chapel, which is welt 
worthy the attention of the curious, is done by that fa- 
| mous artiſt Gibbons, in lime- tree, repreſenting a great 
variety of pelicans, doves, palms, - and other alluſions 
to ſcripture hiſtory, with the ſtar and garter, and other 
ornaments finiſhed to great perfection. 
| From St. George's Chapel you are conducted to the 
Queen's Guard-chamber, the firſt room you entered ; 
for this is the laſt of the ſtate apartments at preſent 
| ſhown to the public, the others being only opened when 
the court reſides at Windfor. They conſiſt of many 
beautiful chambers, adorned with the paintings of the 
| greateft maſters, ee, 
| In paſſing from hence, the ſtranger uſually looks into 
the inner or horn-court, fo called from a pair of ſtags 
' horns of a very extraordinary fize, taken in the foreſt, 
and ſet up in that court, which is painted in bronze and 
ſtone colour. On one fide is reprefented a Roman 
battle, and on the oppofite fide a ſea-fight, with the 
images of Jupiter, Neptune, Mercury and Pallas; and 
in the gal is a repreſentation of king David playing 
before the ark. | | 
From this court a flight of ſtone ſteps lead to the 
| King's Guard-chamber; and in the cavity under theſe 
ſteps, and fronting this court, is a figure of Hercules 
alſo in ftone colours. On a dome over the ſteps, is 
painted the battle of the Gods ; and on the fides of the 
ſtair-caſe is a repreſentation of the four ages of the world, 
and two battles of the Greeks and Romans in freſco. 
Among the buildings of this noble palace we have 
mentioned the chapel of St. George, — in the 
middle of the lower court. This ancient ſtructure, 
which is now in the pureſt ſtile of Gothic architecture, 


N 


ſoon after the foundation of the college, for the honour 
| of the order of the garter, and dedicated to St: Geo 
| the patron of England; but however noble the firſt de- 
ſign might be, king Edward IV. not finding it entirely 
completed, enlarged the ſtructure, and deſigned the pre- 
ſent building, together with the houſes of the dean and 
| canons, fituated on the north and weſt fides of the cha- 
]: the work was afterwards carried on by H VII. 
who finiſhed the body of the chapet; and Sir Reginald 
Bray, knight af the garter, and the favourite of that 
| men - ed in ornamenting the chapel and completing 
the roof. 

The architecture of the inſide has always been eſteemed 
for its neatneſs and great beauty; and in particular, the 
ſtone roof is reckoned an excellent piece of workman- 
ſhip. It is an ellipſis ſu by Gothic pillars, whoſe 
ribs #nd groins ſuſtain whole. ceiling, every part of 
which bas ſome different device well finiſhed, as the 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. 
Edward IV. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. alſo the 
arms of England and France quarterly, the croſs of St. 
2 the roſe, porteullis, lion rampant, unicorn, 
&c. In a chapel in the ſouth iſle is repreſented in an- 
| cient painting, the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt ; and in 
the ſame iſle are painted on large pannels of oak, neatly 

carved, and decorated with ſeveral devices peculiar 
to each prince, the portraits, at full length, of prince 
Edward, ſon to Henry VI. Edward IV. Edward V. 
and Henry VII. In the north iſle is a chapel dedicated 
to St. Stephen, wherein the hiſtory of that ſaint is painted 
on the pannels, and well preſerved. In the firſt of theſe 
pannels St. Stephen is repreſented preaching to the peo- 
ple; in the ſecond, he is before Herod's tribunal ; in the 
third, he is toning; and in the fourth, he is repreſen 
| dead. At the eaff end of this iſle is the chapter-houſe 


— 


of the college, in which is a portrait at full 
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hand, of the victoricus Edward III. in his 
robes of ſtate, holding in his right hand a ſword, and 
bearing the crowns of France and Scotland, in token of 
the many victories he gained over thoſe nations. On 
one fide of this painting is kept the ſword of that great 
| rlike prince. | TIE 
* . ts moſt worthy of notice is the choir. 
On each ſide are the ſtalls of the fovereign and knights 
companions of the molt noble order of the garter, with 
the helmet, mantling, creſt, and ſword, of each knight 
ſet up over his ſtall on a canopy of ancient carving cu- 
riouſly wrought z and over the canopy. is affixed the 
banner or arms of each knight properly blazon'd on filk; 
and on the back of the ſtalls are the titles of the knights, 
with their arms neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. 
The ſovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the entrance 
into the choir, and is covered with purple velvet and 
cloth of gold, and his a canopy and complete furniture 
of the ſame valuable materials; his banner is likewiſe of | 
velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The prince's 
Hall is on the left, and has no diſtinction from thoſe of 
the reſt of the knights companions, the whole ſociety, 
according to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being com- 
anions and collegues, equal in honour and power. | 

The altar-piece was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
adorned with cloth of gold and purple damaſk by king 
Charles II. but on removing the wainſcot of one of the 
chapels in 1707, a fine painting of the Lord's Supper 
was found, which being approved of by Sir James 
Thornhill, Verrio, and other eminent maſters, it was 
repaired and placed on the altar- piece. 

Near the altar is the Queen's Gallery, for the accom- 
modation of the ladies at an inſtallation. 3 3 
In a vault under the marble pavement of this choir, 
are interred the bodies of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour 
his queen, King Charles I. and a daughter of the late 
queen Anne. In the ſouth iſle, near the door of the 
choir, is buried Henry VI. and the arch near which he 
was interred was ſumptuouſly decorated by Henry VIII. 
with the royal enſigns and other devices, but they are 
now much defaced. by time. na 

In this chapel is alſo the monument of Edward earl of 
Lincoln, lord high admiral of England in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, erected by his lady, who is alſo interred 
with him. The monument is of alabaſter, with pillars 
of porphyry. 

5 | + TY a neat ſcreen of braſs work, is erected 
to the memory. of Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter, 
and knight. of the garter, who died in 1526, and his 
lady, daughter to William earl of | Huntingdon. | 

A ſtately monument of white marble erefted to the 
memory of Henry Somerſet, duke of Beaufort, and 
knight of the garter, who died in 1699. There are 
here alſo the tombs of Sir George Manners, lord Roos; 

- that of the lord Haſtings, chamberlain to Edward IV; 
and ſeveral others. 

| Before we conclude our account of this ancient cha- 
pel, it will be proper to obſerve, that king James II. 
made uſe of it for the ſervice of popery, and maſs bein 
publicly performed there, it has ever ſince been neglecte 
and ſuffered to run to ruin ; and being no appendage to 
the collegiate church, waits the royal favour to retrieve 
It from the diſgrace of its preſent ſituation, | 

With reſpe&t to the royal foundations in this caſtle, 
they are the moſt noble order of the garter, which con- 
fiſts of the ſovereign and twenty-five knights compa- 
nions: the royal college of St. George, which conſiſts 
of a dean, twelve canons, ſeven minor . canons, eleven 
clerks, an organiſt, a verger, and two ſacriſts; and the 
alms knights, who are eighteen in number, viz. thirteen 
of the royal foundation, and five of the foundation of 
Sir Peter le Maire, in the reign of king James I. 

. Windſor caſtle being the ſeat of the moſt illuſtrious 
order of the knights of the garter, it may be expected 
that we ſhould here give ſome account of it. The order 
of the garter was inſtituted by Edward III. in the year 
1349, for the improvement of military honour, and the 
reward of virtue. It is alſo called the order of St. George, 
the patron of England, under whoſe banner the Engliſh 
always went out to war, and St, George's croſs was 


'maſterly 
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made the enſign of the order. The garter was, at the 
ſame time, appointed to be worn by the knights on the 
left leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction, not from 
any regard to a lady's garter, . but as a tye or band of 
aſſociation in honour and military virtue, to bind the 
* knights companions ftrictly to himſelf and each 
* other, in friendſhip and true agreement, and as an 
«* enſign or badge of unity and combination, to pro- 
% mote the honour of God, and the glory and inter 
of their prince and ſovereign.” At that time ki 
Edward being engaged in proſecuting, by arms, his 
right to the crown of France, cauſed the French motto, 
Honi sorr QUI MAL Y PESSE, to be wrought in gold 
letters round the garter, declaring thereby the equity of 
his intention, and at the ſame time retorting ſhame and 
dehance upon him who ſhould dare to think ill of the 
juſt enterprize in which he had engaged, for the ſupport 
of his right to that crown. DD. 
The inſtallation of a knight of this moſt noble order 
conſiſts of many ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the royal 
founder, and the ſucceeding ſovereigns of the order, the 
care of which is committed to Garter king at arms, a 
principal officer of the order, appointed to ſupport 
maintain the dignity of this noble order of n 
On the day appointed for the inſtallation, the knights 
commiſſioners appointed by the ſovereign to inſtal the 
knights elect, meet in the morning, in the great.cham- 
ber in the dean of Windſor's houſe dreſſed in the full 
| habit of the order, where the officers of the order alſo 
attend in their habits; but the knights ele& come 
| thither in their under habits only, with their caps and 
feathers in their hands, 
From hence the knights walk two and two in pro- 
ceſſion to St. George's chapel, preceded by the poor 
knights, prebends, heralds, purſuivants, and other offi- 
cers of the order, in their ſeveral habits : being arrived 
there, the knights elect reſt themſelves in chairs behind 
the altar, and are reſpectively introduced into the chap- 
ter-houſe, where the knights commiſſioners (Garter and 
the other officers attending) inveſt them with the ſurcoat 
or upper habit of the order, while the regiſter reads the 
following admonition : Take this robe of crimſon to 
te the increaſe of your honour, and in token or ſign of 
te the moſt noble order you have received; wherewith 
t you being defended, may be bold; not only ſtrong to 
c fight, but alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood for 
« Chriſt's faith, and the liberties of the church; and 
e the juſt and neceſſary defence of them that are op- 
preſſed and needy.” Then Garter preſents the crim- 
ſon velvet girdle to the commiſſioners, who buckle it on, 
and alſo girds on the hanger and ſword. | 
The proceſſion of each knight elect ſeparately is after- 
wards made into the choir, attended By the lords com- 
miſfioners, and other companions of the order, and pre- 
ceded by the poor knights, prebends; &c. as before, 
Garter in the middle carrying, on a crimſon velvet 
cuſhion, the mantle, hood, garter, collar, and George, 
having the regiſter on his right hand, who carries the 
New Teſtament, and the oath fairly written on parch- 
ment, and the black rod on his leſt, On entering the 
choir, after reverence made to the altar, and the fove- 
reign's ſtall, the knights are conducted to their ſeveral 
ſtalls, under their reſpeRive banners, and other enligis 
of honour, The knights ele& then take the oath; an 
are completely dreſſed, inveſted with the mantle of the 
order, and the great collar of St. George, which is done 
with great ſtate and ſolemnity. 1 
After the inſtallation, the knights make their ſolenin 
offerings at the altar, and prayers being ended, the grand 
proceſſion of the knights is made from the choir in their 
full habits of the order, with their caps frequently 
adorned with diamonds, and plumes of feathers on their 
heads, round the body of the church; and paſſing out 
at the ſouth door, the proceſſion is continued in great 
ſtate through the courts of the caſtle into St. George's 
Hall, preceded by his majefty's muſic, in the following 
order; the poor knights of Windſor; the choir of St. 
George's chapel ; the canons, or prebends of Windſor ; 


the heralds and purſuivants at arms; the dean of Windſor, 
regiſter of the order; with garter king at arms on * 
| | * * right 
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right hand, and on his left the black rod of the order; 
the knights companions, according to their ſtalls, their 
trains ſupported by the choriſters of St. George's chapel 
* The knights having for ſome time reſted in the royal 
apartments, a ſumptuous banquet is prepared, if the 
ſovereign be preſent, in St. George's Hall, and in his 
abſence, in the great Guard-chamber next adjoining, 
and the knights are introduced, and dine with great ſtate 
in the habits of the order, the muſic attending. Before 
dinner is ended, Garter king at arms proclaims the ſtyle 
and dignity of each knight; after which the company 
retire, and the evening is cloſed with a ball for the ladies 
in the royal lodgings. 

As we have already deſcribed the town of Windſor, 


te little park and caſtle, and given ſome account of the 


order of knights of the Garter, we are naturally led to 
mention the great park, which lies on the ſouth ſide of 
the town, and opens by a noble road in a direct line 
to the top of a delightful hill at near three miles diſtance. 
This road leads through a double plantation of trees on 
each ſide, to the ranger's or keeper's lodge, at preſent 
the reſidence of his royal highneſs the duke of Glou- 
ceſter; The late duke of Cumberland greatly improved 
the natural beauties of the park, and a, thou: plantations 
of trees, extenſive lawns, new roads, canals, and rivers, 
rendered this villa an habitation worthy of a prince. 
The great park is fourteen miles in circumference, 
and is well ſtocked with deer and other game; many 
foreign beaſts and birds were here alſo kept by his late 
royal highneſs, who was continually adding new im- 
provements, The new erected building on Shrub's- 


* hill, adorned beneath with the proſpect of the moſt beau- 


tiful verdure, and a young plantation of trees, is ve 
elegant, and promiſes in a ſhort time to afford the moſt 
delightful rural ſcene; the noble piece of water below, 
— at a t expence from a ſmall ſtream, is now 
rendered capable of carrying barges and boats of plea- 
ſure; Over this river, which terminates in a grotto and 
large caſcade, his royal highneſs erected a bridge on a 
noble and bold plan, it conſiſting of one fingle arch, 
one hundred and ſixty-five feet wide. | 

But his royal highneſs's attention was not confined to 
the park alone, but in like manner extended to the ad- 
joining foreſt, which is of great extent, and was appro- 
priated to hunting and the reſidence of the royal game 
by William the Conqueror, who eſtabliſhed many laws 
and regulations for the preſervation of the deer, that are 
ſtill obſerved. In this extenſive tract of land are ſeveral 
pleaſant towns and villages, of which Wokingham, 
ſituated near the centre of the foreſt, is the principal; 
and though the ſoil is generally barren and uncultivated, 
yet it is finely diverſified with hills and vales, woods 


 andlawns, and interſperſed with pleaſant villas. Theſe 


rural ſcenes are finely painted by Mr. Pope, who reſided 
here when he wrote his Windfor Foreſt, and was him- 


| ſelf a native of the place, being born at Binfield. 


--Here waving groves and chequer'd ſcenes diſplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day; 

There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 

There trees ariſe, that ſhun each other's ſhades. 

+ Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend; 

There wrapt in clouds the bluciſh hills aſcend ; 

Evin the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 

And *midft the defart, fruitful fields ariſe, 

That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. 


Among the many fine villas which are in this foreſt, 
we ſhall only here mention Cranborne Lodge, which 
now belongs to the duke of Glouceſter, as keeper of the 
foreſt. It is large and well built, and is happily fitu- 
ated, it commanding an extenſive proſpect over a fine 

tain, and a rich country, that forms a moſt beautiful 
— | 

Windſor ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
Eafter Tueſday, for horſes and black cattle; the fifth of 
June, for ditto, ſheep, and wool ; and the thirteenth of 


Odober,” for horſes, black cattle, and toys. 


= 


At Bromehale, in' Windſor foreft, there was a ſmall 
Benedictine nunnery, founded in the reign of Richard! 
and dedicated to St. Margaret; but being deſerted 25 
the abbeſs and nuns, it was granted by the crown 3 
St. John's college, Cambridge, and ſtill belongs to that 
ſeat of learning. by | 

About four miles from Windſor, ori the road to Mai. 
denhead, is a village called Bray, ſuppoſed by Camden 
to have been formerly the reſidence of the Bibraci, a 
people who ſubmitted to Czfar, when he crofſedthe 
Thames in its neighbourhood. But however that be. 
it has been long famous for 'a time-ſerving vicar, who 
held the living at the Reformation, an during the 
reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and part of that of queen 
Elizabeth; during which period he was twice a Papiſt, 
and twice a Proteſtant: but being afterwards reproached 
for his want of ſteadineſs and teſolution, anſwered, 
That his conduct had always been guided by one prin. 
ciple, and which he conſidered as a very laudable one, 
namely, Lo live and die viear of Bray.“ Others, 
however, will have it, that this famous eccleſiaſtic was 
not an Engliſhman, but enjoyed the living of Bray, in 
the county of Wicklow, n Ireland; reckoned one of 
the richeſt benefices in that kingdom. 

Near this village is the duke of Marlborough's iſland, 
in which are two elegant temples, erected fome years 
ſince by the late duke, h 

Maidenhead is fituated on the Thames, about a mile 
and a half from Bray, and twenty-eight from London. 
It is faid to have been once called South Arlington, or 


8 which Stowe has contracted into Sud- 


lington. Various conjectures have been offered with 
regard to the reaſon for its having acquired its preſent 
name. Some think it obtained this appellation from the 
head of a Britiſh maiden having been kept here, ſup- 
pofed to have been one of the eleven thouſand virgins 
who ſuffered martyrdom with their leader- St. Urſula, 
near Cologne in Germany, as they were returning from 
Rome. If this be true, Maidenhead muſt be a . of 
conſiderable antiquity, for the martyrdom of St. Urſula 
and her eleven thouſand attendants, is imputed to Attila 


king of the Huns, who flouriſhed in *the fifth century, 
But this ſtory of the eleven thouſand virgins is a remark- 


able inſtance of the groſs ignorance and ſuperſtitious 
credulity of the monks ; for we are told by Sirman the 
Jeſuit, a writer of great eminence and learning, that in 
a very ancient manufcript called Martyrology, which he 
had conſulted, there were the following words, Ur- 
ſula & Undecimilla, V. V. M. M.“ Urſula and Un- 
decimilla, virgins and martyrs; and that the monks 
miſtaking the name Undecimilla for undecem mille, eleven 
thouſand, had conceived and propagated the ridiculous 
notion, that eleven thouſand virgins travelled and ſuf- 
fered martyrdom with St. Urſula. Other writers, and 


indeed with a great appearance of truth, tel} us, that 


the original name of this town was Madenhithe, of 
which Maidenhead is a corruption; and it is certain 
that it was incorporated by the name of the fraternity 
or guild of the brothers and ſiſters of Madenhithe, in 
the twenty-fixth year of king Edward III. which was 
about the middle of the fourteenth century; and in he 
thirtieth of Henry VI. its privileges were confirmed, 
and ſeveral new ones granted. Aer the Reformation, 
it was. incorporated by the name of Warden and Bur- 

ſſes, which charter it poſſeſſed until the reign of 

ames II. who granted them a new one, by the name of 
Mayor and Aldermen. We are told by Leland, that in 


his time, at the weſt end of the bridge, was a great 


wharfage for timber and fire-wood, brought out of 


Windſor foreſt, and from the great Fryth. 


Maidenhead is a great thoroughfare from London to 
Briſtol, and ſeveral other places, and on that account is 
full of inns, for the entertainment of travellers; but had 
no great repute, till the bridge was built over the Thames, 


'which brought the road from London through the town, 


before which time travellers paſſed the river, at a place 
called Babham-end, where there was a ferry. The 
bridge (the barge pier of which is the boundary between 
Berkſhire and Buckinghamſhire) is maintained by the 


corporation, who, to enable them to ſupport the ex- 
pence, 


B E R K 


ace, have tolls allowed them over as well as under it; 


W annually out of Windſor Foreſt, for re- 
un. cog it. Tbers is : chapel of eaſe, founded 2 Mr. 
Honn Huſbands, which is an handſome brick building, 
ar ſtands in the middle of the town. The miniſter is 
choſen by the inhabitants, in the common hall; and his 
income, or the greateſt part of it, is raiſed by, ſubſcrip- 
tion. The town hall, built with timber and plaiſter, 
under which the market is held, is old and ruinous. 

In the year 1589, James Smith, Eſqz citizen and 
ſalter of London, erected an alms-houſe in the part of 
the town which is in. Cookham pariſh ; it conſiſts of 
eight tenements or ſeparate apartments, for eight poor 
men and their wives, and he: endowed it with forty 

unds a year, and-the Salters company of London are 
the truſtees; beſides which, there have been ſeveral 
other donations to the poor of this place. | 

Maidenhead was laſt incorporated by a chaxter from 
king James II. and is governed by an high ſteward, a 
mayor, a ſteward, ten aldermen, from whom two bridge- 
maſters are annually choſen ; two ſerjeants at mace are 
alſo elected yearly; the mayor for the time being is clerk 
of the market, and. coroner; and, together with the 
preceding mayor and the-ſteward, acts as a juſtice 'of 
peace. There is a gaol for debtors and felons appre- 
hended in the town. EIN 5 

The market is on Wedneſday, which is the more 
frequented from the conveniency of ſending goods to 
London by barges: the three fairs, on Wedneſday in 
Whitſun week, for horſes and cattle; the twenty-ninth 
of September, for the ſame, and for hicing ſervants; and 
on the thirtieth of November, alſo for horſes and cattle. 

The adjacent common, .called Maidenhead-thicket, 
from its having been formerly a woody ſpot, has been 
long noted for the many highway robberies. there com- 
mitted. The road, beyond the town, which was very 
narrow and incommodious, was conſiderably widened in 
the year 1764, by cutting away the hills on each fide. 

At Hurley, about four miles north-eaſt of Maiden- 
head, a priory of Black Monks was founded: by Geoffrey 
de Magna Villa, or Mandeville, in the reign. of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and was a cell to Weſtminſter-abbey, The re- 
yenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to one hundred and 
twenty-one pounds eighteen ſhillings and five-pence per 
annum. . ESTES OTIS. 

About a mile and a half to the weſtward of Hurley, 
is Biſham, where there was a preceptory for the Knights 
Templars, to whom Robert de Ferariis had given the 
manor in the time of king Stephen. The templars had 
2 it away, before their diſſolution, to Hugh 

pencer, and it afterwards came to William Montacute, 
earl of Saliſbury, who in the year 1338 erected a priory 
here for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, which, at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, was endowed with an 
annual revenue of two hundred and eighty- five pounds 
eleven ſhillings. , After the- prior. and monks. had ſur- 
rendered their monaſtery, Henry VIII. re-founded it, 
and endowed it with lands of other diffolyed monaſteries, 
to the value of ſix hundred and fixty-one pounds four- 
teen ſhillings and nine-pence per annum, for the main- 
tenance of an abbot, who was to enjoy the privilege of 
wearing a mitre, and thirteen Benedictine monks. But 
this new inſtitution was of ſhort continuance ; for three 
years after, it was ſurrendered a ſecond time; and in the 
ſecond year of Edward VI. it came into a_layman's 
hands. In both the ſurrenders it is called the conven- 
tual church of the Holy Trinity ; though in the charter 
of the original foundation, it was ſaid to be dedicated to 
our Lord and the Virgin ; and in that of the ſecond, to 
the Mi; only. The church, which is ſtill ſtanding, 
is a ſmall but neat edifice. ee. 

etween three and four, miles from Maidenhead, in 
the Reading road, is the village of Shotteſbrook,” Here 
are the remains of a chauntry or college, which con- 
liſted of a war len, five prieſts, and two clerks, founded 
in the year 1337, by Sir William Truſſel of Cubleſden, 
knight, and "dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, The 
clear annual revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to 


thirty-three pounds eighteen ſhillings and eight-pence. 
4; | 


the title of baron of Reading granted him in the e of 


his ſecond ſon, afterwards Charles I. but is now veſted 


In the year 1543, 


from Oxford to relieve the p 
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Reading, the next town we viſited, is the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable town in the county, firuated on the 
Bath road, near the Thames, and on the banks of the 
Kennet, forty miles from. London. Here was a fine 
church in the early times of chriſtianity, and alſo a 
ſtrong caſtle, in which the Danes fortified themſelves, 
after they had been routed at Aſhdom by king Alfred. 
The Danes abandoned it ſoon after to the Saxons, who 
plundered the inhabitants, and almoſt levelled the town. 
But the caſtle continued till the reign 'of Henry II. who 
demoliſhed it, as being a place of arms for Stephen's ad- 
herents, and there are hardly any veſtiges of it now re- 
maining. | | i 

This town was formerly famous for the clothing trade, 
there being no leſs than one hundred and forty principal 
clothiers living in it at one time; but this manufacture 
is at preſent very inconfiderable, being removed farther 
to the weſt. It is, however, a very flouriſhing town, 
and contains at leaſt eight thouſand inhabitants. Seve- 
ral of the ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome. Here are 
three pariſh-churches, dedicated to St. Mary, St. Law- 
rence, and St. Giles; three meetirig-houſes for diſſenters, 
and one for the Quakers. It has a conſiderable country 
trade, bat its chief traffic is to London, ſending thither 
large quantities of malt, meal, and timber ; and receives 
in return, coals, falt, tobacco, grocery wares, oil, and 
other neceſſary commodities. 28 

Reading is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
and twelve burgeſſes, by whom, with the commonalty, 
their repreſentatives are elected. Sir Jacob Aſtley had 


Charles I. it was afterwards conferred upon general Ca-. 
dogan, created earl of Cadoyan, & c. on whoſe death it 
expired. The manor of the town was ſettled by king 
James I. after the death of his queen, on prince Charles 
in the corporation. LEE A 
Reading was beſieged and taken by 
the parliament's forces, commanded by the earl of Eſſex, 
conſiſting of ſixteen thouſand foot and three thouſand 
horſe : Sir Arthur Aſton, being governor, with a gar- 
riſon of three thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. 
The governor was wounded in the head at the beginning 
of the ſiege, whereupon the command devolved on 
colonel Richard Fielding. As ſoon as the king heard 


the town was inveſted, he detached commiſſary Wilmot; 


with a body of horſe, who found means to throw in an 
auxiliary party of five hundred men, and ſome powder; 
but however, Fielding not thinking this relief ſufficient, 
demanded to ele, and a truce was agreed upon. 
In the mean time, the king advanced with his army 
hee: and detached Ruthven, 

his general, lately created earl of Bath, who, with a 
thouſand muſqueteers, vigorouſly ſet upon lord Roberts's 
and Buckeley's regiments, who defended Caverſham- 
bridge, hoping the garriſon would ſecond his attempt; 
as he was ignorant of the truce; but finding no aſſiſt- 
ance from them, he retreated to the main army ; and 
Fielding found means to wait upon his majeſty in the 
night, told him, he hoped to have liberty to march out 
with all his arms and baggage, and the king conſenting, 
next day the capitulation was ſighed, and the town ſur- 
rendered. | 

In the year 1688, an alarm began at Reading, which 
inſtantaneouſly [{pred through the whole kingdom, that 
the Iriſh diſbanded ſoldiers of king James's army were 
ravaging and murdering wherever they came: every town 
believed the next to it was actually in flames; and ſuch 
a pannic was raiſed, that every one was up in arms to 
defend himſelf : this was called the Iriſp-cry. About the 
ſame time, was a ſkirmiſh between a party of the prince 
of Orange's, and another of king James's troops, in 
which the latter were repulſed with little blood-ſhed. 
This ſkirmiſh gave occaſion to the famous ballad of Lil- 
Iiburlero, and the day is ſtill commemorated by the in- 
habitants. | 

Within leſs than a furlong to the ſouth-weſt of this 
town, and about four hundred yards from the river Ken- 
net, is a very remarkable natural curiofity, on a —_ 
ground, called Cats-grove-hill, which is a ſtratum o 
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dyſter-hells, on a bed of green ſand, under which is an 
hard rocky chalk : this ſtratum of ſhells runs through 
the hill, which is from forty to ſixty feet in perpendi- 
cular height, many hundred yards. When theſe oyſters 
are taken out, they have the appearance of real ones ; 
the oppoſite valves being cloſed, as in their natural ſtate, 
and in the uſual form. When opened, the fiſh appears 
to be perfect, and the ſhell not in the leaſt petrified ; 
but when expoſed to the air, crumbles with the ſmalleſt 
preſſure. | | 

Reading ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market, very well frequented, on Saturday; and 


four annual fairs, viz. the ſecond of February, for 


horſes, cattle, and pigs ; the firſt of May, and the twen- 
ty-fifth of July, for borſes and cattle; and the twenty- 
firſt of September, for cheeſe, horſes, cattle, and 
hogs. ; 

4 nunnery was founded in this town about the year 
980, by Elfrida, the widow of Edgar, and mother-in- 
law to Edward the Ma 
Elfrida; and ſhe built this nunnery, with ſeveral others, 
to expiate the murder. About the year 1121, Henry l. 
laid here the foundation of a very ſtately abbey, which 
was finiſhed in about four years, and endowed for the 
maintenance of two hundred monks of the Benedictine 
order: and ſoon after the endowment of this abbey, 
the nunnery founded by Elfrida was ſuppreſſed, and the 
land given to the monaſtery. The founder himſelf, to- 
2 with his queen, and their daughter, the empreſs 

atilda, or Maud, mother to Henry II. were buried 
here. This abbey was dedicated to the honour of the 
Holy Trinity, the bleſſed Virgin, St. James, and St. 
John the Evangeliſt, and it is ſaid to have been equal 
to moſt in England, for its magnificent ſtructure and 
great riches. The abbots being mitred, fat in the houſe 
of peers; and the church of Pagburn, by the Thames, 
t vo miles ſouth-eaſt of Baſelden, was their ſummer reſi- 
dence. The laſt abbot, Faringdon, was drawn, hanged, 
and quartered, at Reading, and two of his monks, for 
high treaſon, in refuſing to ſurrender it on the demand 
of the viſitors, ſome time after the Reformation. Cam- 
den acquaints us, that in his time, it was converted into 
a royal feat, adjoining to which was a ftable for the 


king's horſes ; very probably all demoliſhed in the civil 


war. It was valued, at the diflolution of monaſteries, at 
ne thouſand nine hundred and thirty-eight pounds, 
2 ſhillings and three- pence. There are ſtill ſome 
veſtiges of this ſtructure remaining. The walls are prin- 
ally compoled of flint; and though the free-ftone 
facings have been removed, they are now near eight feet 
thick, and the cement employed in joining the ſtones is 
remarkably hard. There is {till to be ſeen a large room, 
near ſixteen yards broad, and twenty-eight long, ſemi- 
circular, with five narrow windows towards the eaſt, 
and three doors towards the'weſt, with three windows 
over them: it was arched over, and ſeems to have ſup- 
ported a chapel in which Dr, Stukely ſuppoſes the royal 
perſonages above-mentioned were buried; and that the 
arched vaults ſupported the hall, lodgings, and other 
apartments. Near the abbey is an artificial mount called 
Forb -hill; which is very pleaſant, and has been 
lately repaired by a voluntary ſubſcription of gentlemen 
and lis, Hence you hz e a delightful proſpect of the 
[hames, of the Oxfordſhire hills and woods, on the 
oppoſite fide of the river, of the neighbouring villages, 
and of the fertile vale through which it flows. 
Not far from the church of St. Laurence was an alms- 
houſe for poor ſiſters, which, in the reign of Henry VII, 
was made a free-ſchool ; and about the year 1134, one 
Auſgerus, or Aucherius, the ſecend abbot of Reading, 


Founded an hoſpital for twelve leprous perſons, beſides 


chaplains, ſituated near the abbey, and dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen. About the year 1190, Hugh, the 
h 


year 
eighth abbot, founded in the ſame neighbourhood an 
op 


ital for twenty-ſix poor people, and the refreſhment 

travellers and ftrangers, and obtained the church of 

t. Lawrence to be appropriated towards the better ſup- 
of this charitable foundation. | 

Some time before the year 1400, a houſe of Grey 

Friars was built on the north fide of Caſtle-ſtreet; but 


: 


4 - 
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r, who was killed by order of 


the ſite of it being afterwards granted tõ tne corporation; 
it was converted into a houſe of correction. 

About three miles north-eaſt from Reading, and on 
the banks of the Thames, is a village called Sunning. 
remarkable for an old chapel formerly reſorted to by bil. | 
grims for the cure of madneſs. This place was once 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe dioceſe contained this county, 
and that of Wilts, Leland fays, that nine biſhops * 
ceſſively filled this ſee, the firſt of whom was Ethelſtan. 
and the laſt Hermanus, who removed the ſee to Sher- 
burn, from whence it was afterwards tranſlated to Sa. 
liſbury; and the biſhop of that dioceſe is ſtill lord of the 
manor. | <4 

Ockingham, or, as it is ſometimes called, Woking. 
ton, is fituated 'about five miles ſouth-eaſt of R ading, 
and thirty-three weſt of London. It is a corporation 
governed by an alderman, recorder, and capital bur- 
geſſes. The town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, and has a 
market-houſe in the middle, not ill built. Here is a pa- 
riſh-church, a free-fchool, and an hoſpital founded | 
Henry Lucas, Eſq; in the reign of Charles I. for ſixteen 
penſioners, who have each ten pounds a year, The 
hoſpital has alſo a chaplain, who is called maſter, and 
has a ſtipend of fifty pounds a year. The truſtees of 
this charity are the Grocers company in London, who 
ele the chaplain ; but the — ** are preſented al- 
ternately by thirty- three pariſhes, ſixteen of which are 
in Berkſhire, and ſeventeen in Surry. Here is a manu- 
facture of filk ſtockings, and another of cloth, but the 
former is in a more flouriſhing condition than the latter. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and four annual 
fairs, viz. the Thurſday after Shrove Tueſday, the 
twenty-ſecond of June, the tenth of September, and 
the twelfth" of November, for horſes, cattle, and toys. 

The country, on both ſides of the road, between 
Reading and Newbury, is adorned with ſeveral elegant 
ſeats, commanding delightful proſpects, the country 
being finely Hyerkfied with woods and lawns, meadows, 
and arable fields. 

Newbury is fituated in a fertile plain on the river 
Kennet, fifty-ſix miles from London. It owes its in- 
creaſe of buildings and inhabitants to the woollen ma- 
nufacture, which was formerly ſo flouriſhing, that John 
Winſchomb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, was 
conſidered as the ome clothier in England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. He kept an hundred looms con- 
ſtantly at work in his own houſe, which, in the laſt cen- 
tury, was entire, but is now divided into ſeveral tene- 
ments. The town has alſo loft moſt of its cloathing 
trade, though there are ſtill —_— for ſhalloons | 
and druggets. Broad-cloths are fo ſtill made here, 
but in ſmall quantities. | 2 | 

The ſtreets are broad and open, and the market-place 
| ſpacious, containing an old market- houſe built of tim- 

ber, lath and plaiſter, in which the fleſh-market is held. 

Near it is a noble town-hall, where the buſineſs of the 

corporation is tranſacted. The church is alfo ſituated 
near the town-hall, and is a noble edifice. | 
þ The town was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. Here 

is a charity-ſchool for forty boys, endowed with fo 
pounds a year by the corporation, and twenty-five pounds 
a year by the benefaction of a private perſon. 
There is here alſo an alms-houſe, faid to have been 
| originally founded by king John, for twelve poor per- 
ſons, fix men and fix women. - 4 

Newbury has a conſiderable market for corn, held on 
Thurſday ; and four annual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, 
and the fifth of July, for horſes, black cattle, and hogs ; 
the third of September, and the twenty-eighth of Octo- 
ber, for cheeſe and horſes. | 

On each ſide of the Kennet, near Newbury, is 2 
ſtratum of peat, about a quarter of a mile wide, and 
ſeveral miles long. Peat is a compoſition of the branches, 
roots, and leaves of trees, intermixed with graſs, ſtraw, 
and weeds, which having lain long in the water, arc 
formed into a common maſs, ſo foft as to be cut through 
with a ſharp ſpade. This ſubſtance, which is uſed as 
fuel, is of a blackiſh brown colour, and found here, 
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B E R K 
8 umbers of trees are found lying irregularly in 
yas conſiſting chiefly of oaks, th >. 
firs, and appear to have been torn up by the roots. 
Many horns, heads, and bones of ſeveral kinds of deer, 
the horns of the antelope, the heads and tuſks of boars, 
and the heads of beavers, are alſo found among the peat. 
Not many years ago, an urn of a light brown colour, 
large enough to hold about a gallon, was found in the 
t pit near Newbury, about ten feet diſtant from the 
river; but the urn being broke to pieces by the peat- 
diggers, who found it, the opportunity of examining it 
critically was loft, nor can it be known whether it con- 
tained any thing. Great quantities of peat are burnt in 
the neighbourhood, and the aſhes ſold to the farmers 
for manuriag their lands. ; 

About a mile to the northward of Newbury, is Don- 
nington-caſtle, ſituated on the river Lambourne. This 
fortreſs, which is now in ruins, commands a, very beau- 
tiful proſpect, and is ſaid to have been built by Sir 
Richard Abberbury, Knt; in the reign of Richard II. 
and is chiefly remarkable for being the reſidence of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father. of Engliſh poetry. Sir 
Richard alſo built and founded a priory for friars. of the 
order of the Holy Trinity, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
above caſtle. This religious houſe ſubſiſted till the 
diſſolution, when its annual revenues were valued at 
nineteen pounds thirteen ſhillings. and nine-pence. He 
alſo erected and endowed an hoſpital here, called God's 
Houſe, for a maſter and twelve poor men. This ſtruc- 
ture is ſtill ſanding, and each of the penſioners receive 
annually fix-pounds thirteen. ſhillings and four-pence ; 
and every ſeventh year, when the leaſe is renewed, al- 
moſt double. 4 
Two miles to the weſtward of Newbury, are two 
villages, called Eaſt and Weſt Embourne, remarkable 
for the following ſingular and whimſical cuſtom of the 
manor. The widow of every copyhold tenant is entitled 
to the whole copyhold eſtate of her huſband, ſo long as 
ſhe continues unmarried and chaſte ; if ſhe marries, ſhe 
loſes her widow?'s eſtate without remedy 3 but if guilty 
of incantinenee, ſhe may recover her forfeiture, by rid- 


ing into court, the next court-day, mounted on a black | 


ram, with her face towards the tail, and the tail in her 
hand, and repeating the following lines: 


Here I am, riding on a black ram, 

Like a whore as I am; 

And for my crincum crancum, 

Have loſt my bincum bancum, 

And for my tail's game, 

Am brought to this world's ſhame, : 
Therefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have my lands again. 


In the neighbourhood of N two very remark- 
able battles were fought in the civil war, between king 
Charles I. and his parliament. . The firſt happened on 
the twentieth of September, 1643, when prince Rupert, 
with his horſe, ſoon routed the parliament's cavalry ; 
dut charging the infantry, they ſo bravely defended 
themſelves with their pikes, that he was forced to wheel 
about. The battle continued the whole day, with 
nearly equal ſucceſs; but at night the king drew off his 
ces, and permitted the earl of Eſſex to enter the town, 
and purſue. his march towards London, In this conflict 
fell, on the king's ſide, the earls of Sunderland and Car- 
narvon, the accompliſhed lord Falkland, and many 
others of great note. 
The ſecond battle was fought on the twenty-ſeventh 
of October, of the following year, in which the parlia- 
ment's forces gained the victory. The king had ſecured 
his troops, by placing his foot in the intrenchments, 
and poſting his horſe in two n fields. Several 
days before the battle, the two armies had many ſmart 
{irmiſhes ; but at length, on the beforementioned day, 
being Sunday, the parliament generals formed their army 
Into two diviſions, the general's horſe and foot, part of 
cheſter's horſe, moſt of Waller's forces, with the 
City brigade marching to Speene-hill, and the earl of 
Mancheſter's foot, with part of his borſe, continued on 
the field, near Shaw, The horſe were commanded by 
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Sir William Waller, and Sir William Balfour, and the 


foot by ſerjeant-major-general Skippon. The battle 


laſted from three or four o'clock in the afternoon, till 


night, with various ſucceſs; but at length the king's. 


forces were beat from their trenches, and atterwards fron 
their ordnance, with the loſs of three thouſand men, 
and the enemy loſt two thouſand five hundred. The 
king's army conſiſted of eight thouſand foot and five 
hundred horſe, and that of the parliament of ſixteen 
thouſand, horſe and foot. 

Hungerford, a ſmall market-town ſituated on the 
borders of Wiltſhire, and on the banks of the Kennet, 
ſixty-four miles from London. It ſtands in a low 
ſwampy ſoil, on the great road to Bath, and is governed 
by a conſtable choſen yearly, and who is lord of the 
manor, which he holds immediately of the king, for the 


time __ Neither the buildings nor its market ate 
id 


now conſiderable; but it is remarkable for having the 
beſt trout, eels, and cray-fiſh in the kingdom. It has a 
ſmall weekly market on Wedneſday, and a yearly fair 
2 the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for horſes, cows, and 
heep. 

Seven miles north-weſt of Hungerford, and ſixty- ſix 


from London, is Lower Lambourne, ſo called from the 


little river Lambourne, which riſes in its neighbour- 
hood. It is a place of great antiquity, having belonged 
to Alfcith, couſin to king Alfred, who bequeathed it to 
him by his will. The church is an ancient ſtructure, 
and on the north ſide of it is an hoſpital for ten poor 
men, ſix of whom are nominated by New College, Ox- 
ford, and four by the — 1 Hippeſly, in Lambourne. 
It was built and endowed by John Iſbury, Eſq; in the 


year 1502, and the penſioners have among them two 
and twenty ſhillings a week, three loads of wood, a 
certain quantity of wheat and malt yearly, and a ſhare 
of the fine paid every ſeventh year for a renewal of the 


leaſe, The town is pleaſantly fituated in an open 


country, has a weekly market on Thurſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the twelfth of May, the ſecond of 
October, and the fourth of December, for horſes, colts, . 
' cows, boots and ſhoes. | 
At Ellenfords-mere, in the pariſh of Chaddleworth, 
near Lambourne, there was an hermitage in very ly 


times; and in the year 1160, Ralph de Chaddlewo 
erected a priory on the ſpot where the hermitage ſtood, 


for regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and 


dedicated it to St, Margaret. This pri was after- 
wards called Poghele, and in the time of Edward IV. 
was endowed with fifty pounds per annum. It was one 
of the ſmaller monaſteries diſſolved by cardinal Wolſey, 
at which time the annual value amounted to ſeventy-one 
pounds ten ſhillings and ſeven-pence, 

About two miles. to the north of Lambourne, is White 
Horſe Hill, on the ſummit of which is a large Roman 
intrenchment, called Uffington-caftle, from its overlook- 
ing the village of Uffington in the adjacent valley. 


And a little below this fortification, on the ſteep ſide of 


the ſame hill, facing the north-weſt, is the figure of a 
white horſe, the dimenſions of which are extended over 
about an acre of ground. Its head, neck, body and tail, 
conſiſt cf one white line, as does alſo each of its four 
legs. The lines are formed by cutting trenches in the 
chalk, two or three feet in depth, and about. ten feet in 
breadth. The chalk of the trench being of a brighter 
colaur than the ſurrounding turf of the hill, the whole 
figure, when the mid-day ſun darts his rays on it, is 
viſible at more than twelve miles diſtance. A white 
horſe is known to have been the Saxon ftandard, and 
ſome have thence ſuppoſed, that this figure was made by 
Hengiſt, one of the Saxon kings. But Mr. Wiſe, the 
author of a letter on this ſubject, addreſſed to Dr. Mead, 
and publiſhed in 1738, brings ſeveral arguments to 
prove, that this figure was formed by order of Alfred, 
during the reign of Ethelred his brother, as a monu- 
ment of his victory gained over the Danes in the year 
871, at Aſhdown, now called Aſhen, or Aſhbury Park, 
the ſeat of lord Craven, near Aſhbury, not far from 
this hill. Others, however, ſuppoſe it to have been 
partly the effe& of accident, and partly the work of the 
ſhepherds, who obſerving a rude figure ſomewhat re- 
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lain in the battle of Aſhdown were interred. 
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ſembling a horſe, as there are in the veins of wood and 


ſtone, many figures that reſemble trees, caverns, and 
other objects, reduced it by degrees to a more regular 
figure. But however this be, it has been a cuſtom im- 
memorial for the neighbouring peafants to afſemble on a 
certain day about Midiummer, to clear away the weeds 
from this white horſe, and trim the edges, to preſerve 
its colour and ſhape, which they call “ ſcowering the 
horſe ;* after which the ecening is ſpent in mirth and 
feſtivity. 

To the north of this hill there is a long valley, ex- 
tending to the weſtern fide of the county, where it bor- 
ders upon Wiltſhire, as far as Wantage, which from 
this hill is called the Vale of White-horſe, and is the 
moſt fruitful part of the county. 

Near White-horſe hill, above the ſource of the river 
Ocke, there is an ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to 
be Daniſh from the works being ſingle. The diameter 
is about an hundred paces, and the figure a kind of 
juadrangle, with the corners cut off, The works were 

ome time” ago almoſt defaced, by digging for ſtones 
called Farſden ſtones, to build a houſe for lord Craven 
in Aſhbury-park. | 

At the diftance of about a mile from the above hill, 
there are many large ſtones, ſome of them ſtanding on 
their edges, which appear to have been brought thither 
with ſome deſign, though they are now in great con- 
fuſion and diſorder. ' Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes they were ori- 
rinally ſet up as a funeral monument for a Daniſh king, 
ſain in the battle of Aſhdown. He imagines that the 
whole formed originally an oblong ſquare, extending 
directly north and fouth ; and on the eaſt fide of that 
part, which is thought to have been the ſouthern extre- 
mity, there are two ſquare flat ſtones, about five feer 
over each way, ſet on edge, and ſupporting a third of a 
much larger ſize, which lies flat upon them. This is 
thought to be a ſepulchral altar, on which ſacrifices 
were annually offered in honour of the dead. We have 
already deſcribed. feveral of theſe monuments of anti- 
uity in our account of Cornwall, where they are called 

romleches. _ _ | 
The country people call this place Wayland Smith, 
from a fabulous tradition, that it was once the dwellin 
of an inviſible ſmith; and that if a traveller's horſe ha 
loft + ſhoe upon the road, he need only bring his horſe 
to this place, with-a piece of money, and, leaving both 
there for a ſhort time, -at his return he would find 
the money gone, and his horſe new ſhod. 

About a mile from hence is a remarkable place called 
the Seven Barrows; but though this be the common 
term, the number is not fo few as ſeven, nor are there 
ſeven more remarkable than the reſt; for Mr. Wiſe 
counted no leſs than twenty, within the compaſs of fix 
or ſeven hundred yards, Here he ſuppoſes the — 

Theſe 


barrows are of various forms; there is one long, and 


two or three, which Dr. Stukeley calls Celtic, with a 
ring of earth a little raiſed above the level, and inclofing 
a piece of ground with a ſmall eminence in the midſt. 

It was the Daniſh cuſtom, and that of other northern 
people, t? Gcrifice ſome favourite animal to the manes 
of the deceaſed, which generally accompanied the body, 
whether buried or burned. In one of theſe barrows, 
lately dug up, between Weyland-Smith and Wantage, 
were found, beſide a human ſkeleton, the horns 7 a 
Rag, probably buried with the deceaſed, on account of 
his having been fond of hunting. 

At the foot of White-horſe hill, and almoſt directly 
under the horſe, is a large barrow, which the common 
people thereabout call Dragon-hill ; and their tradition 
is, that © here St. George killed the dragon.” They 
Mo beſides a' bare place on the top of it, which is a 
plain about fifty or ſixty yards over, where the turf 
does not protrude, which they ſay proceeds from the 
*"yenomous blood that ifſued from the dragon's wound.” 
That this was a funeral monument can hardly be doubted, 
und it is more than probable it was erected by the Bri- 
tons, to the memory of one of their kings who was killed 
in battle. And this it is moſt likely was the caſe, as the 
Britons did not give up this country till the cloſe of the 
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ſixth century. One battle was fought fo late as the 
year 581, at Wanborough, about five miles from this 
lace, wherein the Britons were conquerors. Before, 
in the year 577, three Britiſh kings were flain at Deor- 
ham, in Gloucefterſhire ; and three towns taken from 
the Britons, Glouceſter, Bathonceſter, and Cirenceſter, 
the laſt of which is about fifteen miles from Dragon-hill. . 
In the year 556, Cynric and, Ceawlin overcame the 
Britons at Beranbury, which the learned commentator 
on Camden ſuppoſes to be Barbury-caftle, about five 
miles from this place; nor is it improbable that the 
battle of Mons Badonicus, mentioned by Gildas, Bede, 
and Nennius, was fought ſomewhere in this neighbour- 
hood. This laſt battle happened, according to the beſt 
accounts, in the year 520. Theſe, with many others, 
were the reaſons that induced Mr. Wiſe to think Dra- 
8 was the burial- place of ſome Britiſh chief, who 
ell in one of the laſt ſtruggles for the liberties of his 
country, fighting, in all probability, againſt the Weſt. 
Saxons, whoſe kingdom extended into theſe parts. 

Farringdon, or Farrendon, is a fmall, but neat mar- 
ket-town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, near the river 
Ouſe, ſixty- five miles from London, The church is a 
large handſome ſtructure, and here was formerly a caſtle 
built by Robert earl of Glouceſter, but demoliſhed by 
king Stephen; who on the ſite of it founded a priory, 
the monks of which were ſubordinate to the convent of 
Beaulieu in Hampſhire. The market is held on Tueſ- 
day ; befides which, there are three annual fairs, viz, 
the ſecond of February, and Whitſun Tueſday, for 
horſes and fat cattle; and the eighteenth of Oktober, 
for horſes, cattle, and pigs. 

From Farringdon we returned, through the fruiftul 
vale of White-horſe, to Wantage, which may be con- 
ſidered as the capital of that rich valley. It is a neat 
town, ſituated on a branch of the river Ocke, in a fine 
| ſporting country, fifty-nine miles from London. In the 
time of the Saxons it was a royal villa, and is ſtill famous 
for being the birth-place of king Alfred, who bequeathed 
it, by his will, to Alfrith his couſin, Here is a weekly _ 
market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz, the 
firſt Saturday in March, the eighteenth of July, and 
the ſeventeenth of September, for horſes, cows, calves, 
hogs, cheeſe, and hops. 8 | 

ear this place there is a Roman work, called Ickle- 
ton-way ; it is continued to the fea, and is part of the 
Ickinild Street. | 
— Eaſt Iifley is ſituated near the middle of the county, 
in a fine ſporting country, and in the road from Oxford 
to Newbury, fifty-four miles from London. Here is a 
weekly market on Wedneſday, famous for ſheep, of 
which vaſt numbers are fed on the ſurrounding downs. 
Beſides which, there is an annual fair on the fixth of 
9 for ſheep and lambs. | 

t Aldworth, a village about three miles to the eaſt 
of Ilfley, was formerly a caſtle belonging to certain 
knights of the family of de la Beche, which has been 


nn 


extinct ever ſince the reipn of Edward III. but notwith- 


ſtanding this, there is a farm in the neighbourhood, ſtill 
called Beche farm ; and in the church are nine antique 
monuments, on which are the figures of the perſons 
whoſe memories they were intended to commemorate, 
in a recumbent poſition. Five of theſe are ſuppoſed to 
have been knights templars, from their being dreſſed in 
armour, and lying with one leg acroſs the other. But 
the other four are ſo mutilated, that it is now impoſſible 
to be known whether they were of the ſame order or not. 
Theſe ſtatues being much larger than the life, are ſup- 
poſed by the common people to be the memorials of a 
race of giants. In the church-yard is one of the fineſt 
yew-trees in England, the trunk or ſtem, at four or five 
feet above the ſurface of the ground, being twenty-ſeven 
feet in circumference. The tree riſes tapering to a very 
conſiderable height, and the branches extend every way 
three or four and twenty feet from the trunk. 
Wallingford, an ancient borough by preſcription, is 

ſituated on the river Thames, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge three hundred yards in * and ſup- 


ported by nineteen arches, forty- ſix miles from London. 
This place is ſuppoſed by Camden to have been the chief 
city 
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city of the Attrebatil ; but biſhop Gibſon is of opinion, 
that Henly upon Thames was the capital of that an- 
cient people. To ; 

But however that be, Wallingford was once ſur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, the traces of which are 
till viſible, and are more than a mile in circumference. 
Here are the ſhattered remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed by 
Camden to have been originally built by the Romans; 
and after it had been ruined by the Saxons and Danes, 
during the conteſt between them, to have been rebuilt 

William the Conqueror. There is indeed very good 
evidence that a caſtle was erected here by the Conqueror, 
it being recorded in Doomſday-book, that eight houſes 
in Wallingford were deſtroyed in order to build this 


fortreſs. It was ſeated on the banks of the Thames, | 


and defended by a double wall and three ditches, very 
wide and deep, which were always full of water. In the 
centre was a tower built on the ſummit of a very high 
mount, in the ſteep aſcent of which, Camden tells us he 
ſaw a well of remarkable depth. It was ſeveral times 
beſieged by king Stephen during his conteſt with Henry II. 
but never taken by him. It came afterwards into the 
hands of Richard earl of Cornwall, the younger brother 
of Henry III. who thoroughly repaired it. At preſent: 
the fite of this ancient caſtle belongs to Chriſt-church 
college at Oxford; as it did alſo in Camden's time, 
when it was a retiring place for the ſtudents of that 
mary. a WW ö 
eee is large, and has a good appearance. It 
has two principal ſtreets, in one of which the market is 
kept, in an elegant and well-built market-houſe, over 
which is the town-hall, where the ſeſſions are held, this 
being a particular juriſdiction. It was incorporated by a 
charter from James I. and is governed by a mayor, a 
high ſteward, a recorder, fix aldermen,'-a town-elerk, 
two bailiffy, a chamberlain, and eighteen burgeſſes or 
aſſiſtants. There is only one - church * now. remaining 


out of fourteen which were formerly here. This ſtruo- 


ture is venerable far jts antiquity, and dedicated to St. 
Mary. The chief münufacture in tkis town is malt, 
which, is ſent by water to Londe n 

This town ſends two members to parliament, and has 
two weekly markets, held on Tueſday and Friday, but 
the latter is the moſt confiderable. Beſides theſe markets, | 
here are four annual fairs, viz. Tueſday before Eafter, 
for toys ; the fourteenth of June, for horſes; the twenty- 
ninth of September, for hiring ſervants ; and the ſeven- 
teenth of December, for fat hogs. 

Here was formerly a convent of black monks, ſub- 
ordinate to the great abbey of St. Albans, to whom the 
church of the Holy Trinity in this town had been given 
by Galfridus Camerarius. There were alſo a dean and 
prebendaries in a chapel, called the King's Free-chapel 
ſituated within the walls of the caſtle, and dedicated tb 
St. Nicholas. It was endowed by Edmund earl of Corn- 
wall, in the tenth year of Edward I. for the ſypport of a 
dean, fix chaplains, fix clerks, and four choriſters., 
Its revenues were. augmented by Edwaßg the. Black 
Prince, and Henry VI. ſo that at the dran, the 
yearly value was one hundred and forty-ſeven pounds, 
eight ſhillings. 8 | 

There was alſo in this town a religious ſociety, called 
the Maſter, Brethren, and ſiſters of the Hoſpital of St. 

ohn the Baptiſt. It was inſtituted before the time of 
dward I. and the houſe, which ſtood without the ſouth 
gate of the town, had an annual revenue of ſix pounds. 

On a lofty eminence in the neighbourhood of Wal- 
lingford, called Sinodun Hill, which is till ſurrounded 
by a deep ditch, there was, in ancient times, a Roman 
_ fortification ; and whenever the ground is ploughed, Ro- 
man coins are thrown up. 

At Choſely, about a mile from Wallingford, there 
was a by, founded about the year 980, by king 
Ethelred, fon to Edgar, by Elfrida, to make ſome at- 
tonement for the murder of his brother, Edward the 

artyr, But this ſtructure was deſtroyed, together 
with the town, in the conteſt between the Danes and 
Saxons, about the year 1006. 

This place is however {till famous for a farm called 


the lands, which lie all together,- being let at one thou- 
ſand pounds a year; and there is one barn on the eſtate, 
the roof of which is three hundred and ſix feet long. 

Abington, the county town, ſo called from an abbey 
anciently erected there, is ſituated on the river Thames, 
| often called the Iſis, over which there is a ſtone bridge, 
| fifty-five miles from London. It was made a free bo- 
rough, and incorporated by queen Mary I. and is go. 
verned by a mayor, two bailiffs, and nine aldermen, 
who had formerly the ſole right of chuſing one member 
to repreſent the borough in parliament; but the election 
is now in the inhabitants, paying ſcot and lat. The 
ſummer aſſizes are always held here, as the winter are at 
Reading. 

The ſtreets are well paved, and terminate in a ſpacious 
area, where the market is held. In the centre of this 
area there was formerly a croſs of excellent workman- 
ſhip, ſaid to have been built in the reign of Henry VI; 
by the fraternity of the Holy Croſs, of which that prince 
was the founder. This croſs, among other more valu- 
able remains of the taſte and ingenuity of our anceſtors, 
was deſtroyed in the civil wars of the 2 The 
ſpot on which this croſs formerly ſtood, is now occupied 
by the market- houſe, a curious building of afhler-work; 
ſupported by lofty pillars. - Above is a ſpacious hall, 
where the aſſizes are held, and other public buſineſs 
tranſacted. It has two churches, one dedicated to St. 
Helena, and the other to St. Nicholas, and both are ſaid 
to haye been built by one of the abbots of Abingdon. 
The former has a lofty ſpire, with eight tuneable bells, 
caſt in the year 1764. It has alſo two hoſpitals; one for 
fix, and the other for thirteen poor men and women 3 
a free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool. The principal pro- 
duce of the adjacent country is barley, and malt the chief 
manufacture of the town, Several barges are alſo em- 
ployed in conveying the above commodity, with other 
goods, to London, | ; 

This town' ſends one member to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, held on M onday. and Tueſday; and 
four annual fairs, viz. the firſt Monday in Lent, the 
' twentieth of June, the nineteenth of September, and the 
eleventh of December, all for horſes, and other cattle. 
It is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, that there was an abbey 
of five hundred monks at Abingdon, ſo early ag the Bri. 
tiſh or Roman times; and that in this abbey Conſtantine 
the Great received his edvcation ; but of this there is no 
very authentic teſtimony, It is, however, pretty cer- 
tain, that in the Saxon times, about the year 675, a 
ſmall monaſtery was founded upon a hill in Bagley- 
wood, two miles nearer to Oxford than the town now 
called Abingdon, by Ciſſa, who was then viceroy of 
Wiltſhire, and great part of Berkſhire, under Ketwin, 
king of the Welt Saxons, at the requeſt of Hearne, his 
Nephew, who became the firſt abbot. About five years 
after, this monaſtery, for ſome reaſon which cannot now 
be diſcovered, was removed to Sheoviſham, or Seve- 
| Lithaw, which, from that time, was called Abingdon. 
The celebrated monaſtery at Abingdon was built and 
endowed by the munificence of Cedwalla and Ina, kings 
of the Weſt "Saxons, and was afterwards deſtroyed by 
the Danes. About the year 955, it was rebuilt by the 
. care of Ethelwold the abbot, who was afterwards biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and by the bounty of king Edred and 
king Edgar. The abbey was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and the monks were of the order of St. Benedict. 
In the church of this abbey were the tombs of Ciſſa its 
faunder, and many other eminent perſons, particularly 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the hiſtorian, who was one of 
its abbots ; but all theſe monuments, together with the 
church, and many other buildings that belonged to the 
abbey, were deſtroyed at the diſſolution, when, ac- 
cording to Burton, the revenues were valued at two 


dale ſays, at not more than one thouſand eight hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix pounds ten ſhillings and nine-pence. 


ſtands, was a nunnery, built about the year 690 by 
Cifla or Cilla, niece to Ciſſa the founder of the mo- 
naitery, and ſiſter to Hearne, the firſt abbot. Cilla her- 


Choſely Farm, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in England; 
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ſelf was the firſt abbeſs of this nunnery, and the houſe 
Qqq Was 


thouſand and forty-two pounds per annum; but Dug- 


Near the ſpot where the church of St. Helena now 
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2 
was thek called Helenſtow. After the death of Cilla, 
the nuns removed higher up the Thames to a place called 
Witteham, or Wytham, where they continued till about 
the year 780, when the war broke out between Offa, 
king of the Mercians, and Kinewulf, king of the Weſt- 


Saxons. Abingdon, being a frontier town, was made a 


garriſon; and the nuns were obliged to retire to other 
religious houſes, whence they never returned. Ws 
At Stiventon; near Abingdon, there was an alien 


priory of black monks,” being a cell to the abbey of Bec, | parts 


in Normandy; On the diſſolution of foreign priories, 
it was granted to the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter. 


Curious PianTs found in Berkſhire, 


penny-royal, Pulegium vulgare, J. B. found on the 
borders of ſprings, and other watery places in ſeveral 
| of this county, particularly near the ſources of 
the Qzke and Lambourne. . f 
Mugwort, Artime/ia vulgaris, F. B. found in un- 
cultivated places, near the way - ſide in various parts of 
this county, particularly in the neighbourhood of Wan- 


. Cat-mint, Nepeta 
watery places near the Thames. | 
Calamint, Calamintha vulgaris, flore magno, F. B. 
found in ſeveral parts of the county under 4 
tze road-ſide, in dry places, particularly about 


Ilſley. | ; 
mon Wormwood, Ab/ynthium majus vulgare, J. B. 
found in many unculti places in different parts of 
the county. | | | 
HForſe-mint, Menthrafum, Ger. found on the borders 
of ponds and ditches in many places, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Hungerford. = 
Hoarhound, Marrubium album vulgare, C. B. found 
near Wa , and ſeveral other parts of the county. 
Hedge-muſtard, Ery/mum vulgare, J. B. found in 
ply the way-ſides, near Ockingham, and ſeveral 
er places. | | | 
Scordium, Scordiumwvera, C. B. found in the moiſt 


riſen, 


"ore vulgaris, Park, found in | 


| 
| 
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and mirſhy grounds near the Kennet, but not very 
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Ground Pine, Cham-pit;e des late, Ger. found oj, 
ſome of the hills ſurrounding the vale of White-horſe, 
and by the road-ſide near Wantage. 

Wood Betony, Botonica * C. B. found in 
* rts of Wind ſor foreſt. 

uellin | % ſubrotundo, C. B. found in great 
abundance in 2 — corn-fields of this county, 
2 — the vale of White - horſe. 

rrel, Lajala uulgarit, F. B. found in ſeveral 

of Windfor foret MIL 
Hedge Hyſſop, Digitalis minima Gratiola dif#a, Mir. 
2 found in plenty 2 
urging Flax, Linum pratenſe floribus exiguis, C. B. 
found on the upland paſtures 2 Kal —2 Yi 

Spurge Laurel, lauri folio, Ger. found in 
ſome of the woody parts of Windſor foreſt. 

Pimpernel, Aragalis mas, Ger." found in the corn. 
fields in moſt of the county. | 
Cranes Bill, Geranium Robertianum, J. B. found in 
the woody parts of Windfor foreſt. 


: 


Roman Coins, and other rn. found in 


Beſides the antiquities we have mentioned in deſcrib. 
ing the places where they were diſcovered, we ſhall add, 
that at Reading ſeveral coins of. great antiquity have 
been dug up, particularly one of gold, and another of 
braſs, ſo ancient, that biſhop Gibſon tells us, he could 
not learn to what people they belonged. | 

At Laurence Waltham, near Reading, ſeveral Roman 
coins have been dug up; and — of a Ro- 
man fort are ſtill to be ſeen therme. 

On St. Leonard's Hill, near Windſor, many ancient 
coins, inſtruments of war, and lamps, have been dug up. 

At Eaſt Hampſtead, not far from in are the 
2 | Roman camp, commonly Ceſar's 
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Buckinghamſhire; on the weft by Glouceſter- 
ſhire ; on the north by the counties of Northampton 
and Warwick; and on the ſouth by Berkſhire. It is 
forty-two miles in length, twenty-ſix in breadth, and 
one hundred and thitty in circumference, containing an 
area bf ſix hundred and ſi ty- three ſquare miles, or five 
hundred and thirty-four thoufand acres. It is divided 
into foutteen hundreds, in which are two hundred and 
eighty pariſhes, one city, twelve market-towns, about 
nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred houſes, and one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand ſouls, It lies in the province 
of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Oxford. Woodſtock, a 
borough town near the centre of the county, is ſixty 
miles Aiſtant from London. | 
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The principal rivers of this county are, the Thames, 
or Iſis, the Charwel, the Evenlode, the Windruſh, and 
the Tame. An account of the name and origin of the 
Thames, or Iſis, has been already given in the deſcrip- 
tion of Berkſhire, and its courſe has been traced in our 
deſcription of other counties through which it flows. 
The Charwel riſes in Northaniptonthire, enterk Oxford- 
| ſhire near Cleydon, a village on the northern extre- 
mity of the county; wheace it runs to the ſouth, by } 
Banbury, and a great number of vil and falls into 
the Thames or Iſis, a little below Oxford. The Even- | 
lode riſes in the north-eaſt part of Worceſterſhire, near 
a town of its own name, not far from Stow in the Would, 
a market<town in Glouceſterſhire; and running ſouth- 
eaſt, enters Oxfordſhire not far from the ſhire ſtones ; 
and paffing by Chalbury, falls iato the Thames about 
four miles Are Oxford. The Windruſh riſes in 
Coteſwold hills, in Glouceſterſhire; and running ſouth- 
eaſt, enters Oxfordſhire not far from Burford, a market - 
town; and paſſing by Witney, another market- town, 
falls into the Thames at North-moor, a village about 
five miles to the weſt of Oxford. The Tame riſes in 

Buckinghamſhire, touching the borders of Oxfordſhire 
at a town of its own name, whence it runs weſtward for 

ſome miles, forming a boundary between theſe two 

counties ; and then Arecing its courſe to the ſouthward, 

falls into the Thames a little below Dorcheſter. 

Beſides the rivers above enumerated, Dr. Plat, who 
wrote a natural hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, reckons there 
are no leſs than ſeventy conſiderable, though inferior 
ſtreams, which water this county. e 


Remarks on the IL AD NAVIGATION of Oxfordſhire, 


The only navigation in this county is that of the 
Thames, which been already deſcribed in our ac- 
count of Berkſhire, But an act was paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſtons of parliament, for making a navigable canal to 
communicate with that making from the city of. Co- 
ventry to the great Staffordſhire navigation ; and to paſs 
through the ſeveral pariſhes, hamlets, or places, of 
Stoke, Binley, Comb, Brinklow, Long Lawford, New- 
bold, Brownſover, Clifton, Hillmorton, Barby, Wil- 
Þughby, Brauſton. Wolfthamcote, Lower Shuckſburgh, 

apton-Prigrs, Marſton-Priors, Hardwick, Worm- 
leigbton, Fenny Compton, Burton-Daſſett, Warming- 
ton, Shotſwell, Mollington, Horley, Nethorpe, and 
— and thence through Adder 5 ſu yy 
North ſton, Middle Afton, Steeple Aſton, Rouſham, 
Shipton, Woodſtock, Bladen, Begbrook, Yarnton, 
and Midvercot to the city of Oxford, communicating 
with-the navigation of the river Thames. 


A XFORDSHIRE is bbinded on the eaſt by | 
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There is an inexhauſtible bed of coals, in Warwick 
ſhire, which, by means of navigable canals, might be 
brought into circulation, make firing cheaper all over 
the kingdom; and enable our preſent collieries to ſerve 
foreign markets, without diſtreſſing the poor tradeſman 
and manufaQturer in the metropolis and other places. 
For want of ſuch a canal, the collieries in Warwick- 
ſhire cannot be worked j becauſe a land- carriage cannot 
be obtained at any rate, to bring them to market. 
Ought this mine of riches to lie buried in the earth; 
becauſe private intereſt claſhes with public emolument, 
or fanciful chimeras perplex the brains of ſome ſhallow- 
headed ſervants of the public? Is it not demonſtrable; 
that the preſent high prices of all proviſions will be re- 
duced by the increaſed quantity of edals brought to 
market? It is not neceſſary to ſtay for an anſwer ; the 
fact is demonſtrable, _ 2 1 

It is alſo evident; that an increaſe of land-tarriage 


| (which muſt be increaſed, or elſe coals from Warwick- 


ire, Oxford, Northarapton, or Bedford, cannot be 
had to ſupply the demands of the inhabitants) will raiſe 
the price of all proviſions whatever. People affect to 
talk about the nurſery for ſeamen ; but let them conſider 
whether the 2 drawn from that topic are not 
only in themſelves weak and inconcluſive, but really 
founded upon principles which ſtand in direct oppoſition 
to truth? Whether the high 1 of proviſions, and 
to depopulation? And 

whether the number of hands now employed in wood- 
ſtealing, hedge-breaking, &c. might not be applied to 
better purpoſes ? Take this maxim into the account, 


| if the king wants ſubjects, he muſt want ſeamen; Shall 


we go further, and ſay, whoever oppoſes inland navi- 
gation, virtually oppoſes plenty and population ? | 
The arguments againſt the Coventry canal were 
chiefly theſe ; that it may affect the coaſting trade, and 
ſo leſſen the number of ſeamen ; that it may lower the 
price of Newcaſtle coals; that it will conſume a great 
quantity of land, and muſt injure the proprietors over 
whoſe eſtates it ſhall paſs, and that the tonnage will not 
pay the ſubſcribers one per cent. for their money. As 


perhaps the advocates for this navigation will admit it in 
its utmoſt force. Who then can enough applaud the 
public ſpirit of theſe ſubſcribers, who, at ſuch great diſ- 
adyantage, are willing to undertake a work for the ſake 


gable canal will prove beneficial even to the undertakers, 
and will reduce the exorbitant price; not only of New- 
caſtle coals, but even of fuel in general, over the 
— The Newcaſtle coals, for their ſuperior 
quality and fitneſs for particular trades, wilt always bs 
in demand ; and indeed, upon repeated experiments, it 
hath been proved, that ſeventy-five pounds of good New- 
caſtle coals will go as far, even in culinary buſineſs, as 
one hundred and twelve of the beſt Wedgeberry. How- 
ever, the Wedgeberry coals, and thoſe from the Co- 
ventry pits, will anſwer almoſt all purpoſes (excepting. 


wood; and the deſtruction of wood for fuel is, perhaps, 
one of the moſt capital evils which this canal is ſure to 


couragement of the growth of timber; but we now find 
ſo good a market for fuel; that we pay little regard to 
thoſe laws, cutting down ſaplings and young ſprigs, 
even for faggot wood, and planting none but ſuch as 
will ſoon turn to fuel. So beneficial will the canal be 
in this particular, that the poor people, who now de- 
ſtroy all the hedges in the country through which it is 


—— 


| intended to paſs, will find hedge-breaking a loſing trade, 


23 


the laſt objection ſo manifeſtly contradicts the two firſt, 


of ſupplying their poor neighbours with one of the moſt 
important neceſſaries of life? But it is hoped the navi- 


where charcoal is required) better than any ſort of 


remedy, Our anceftors made wiſe laws for the en- 
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as it is beyond a doubt, that coals at twelve-pence or 
thirteen-pence a hundred weight, will be cheaper to them 
than hedge-wood ſtolen. As to the coaſting trade, it is 
apprehended, that thoſe who make that objection, little 
conſider the great diſadvantage which will lie upon the 
new navigation, as oppoſed to that by ſei,” Cheſhire 
cheeſe, of which much talk hath been made, will now 

to London by ſea under the rate of a guinea per ton, 
and that is leſs by two or three ſhillings than it will coſt 
if it were carried to Oxford for nothing, and thence ſent 
to London by water. The Liverpool trade hath alſo 
been mentioned. Merchandize by ſea may be ſent 
from thence at leſs than twenty gyllings per ton ; where- 
as, if it be ſent to Oxford firſt, and afterwards to Lon- 
don, it will, perhaps, nearly treble that ſum. But were 
it otherwiſe, are not the public advantages, which are 
ſure to ariſe from this ſcheme, ſufficient to counter- 
balance the inconvenience of ſome — * hands be- 
ing taken from the coaſting trade? We will ſuppoſe 
that the place of ſome few thouſands of chaldrons of 
coals (not ten] may be ſupplied by means of this canal; 
will the leſſening fifty, or threeſcore, or even fourſcore 
hands in the coaſting trade, fill us with fuch terrors, as 
to cruſh a ſcheme that may preſerve thouſands from pe- 
riſhing ? As to the loſs of land, fo far as it affects pro- 
prietors, it is intended to be paid for- As it affects the 
public, let us only conſider what an immenſe quantity 
of horfe provender is conſumed for the ſupport of that 
land carriage which this canal is intended to reduce; 
and what a multitude of acres will be brought into cul- 
tivation for wheat and barley, which are now waſted 
For horſes ; let us alfo conſider the immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney paid by the public, for the liberty of travelling m 
the very worſt turnpike roads in the kingdom, and which 
can never be made i" ſo long as the great number of 
heavy carriages are obliged to paſs over them; and then 
wwe may very ſoon reconcile ourſelves to the Joſs of land, 
which in ee mouth of a florid orator. may cauſe dreadful 
impreſſions. As to the damage feared by the proprietors 
bver whoſe lands the canal may happen to paſs, ſufficient 
compenſation” is made for it. But let private gentlemen 
conſider; nay; let the public conſider, that by a more 
equal diſtribution of the people, (the moſt certain con- 
ſequence of inland navigation) the more eaſy ſuperin- 
duction of manure upon the lands in the vicinage of the 
canal, the reduction of the price of coals, and thereby 


of all kinds of labour, thoſe lands will not only be raiſed | | 


greatly in their price, but, what is much more to the 
Purpoſe, greatly in their value. The manufactuters and 
duct of the kingdom, the only real riches we have, 


1 1 


roads once more become paſſable. 


Will be increaſed, our poor will be relieved, and our 
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Am, Sort, and NATURAL. PRODUCTIONS. © 
1 k x | - 11 10 120 
Tbe air of Oxfordſhire is equal to that of any county 
in England; for the ſoil is naturally dry, free from 

gs, fens, and ſtagnant waters, and abounding with 
quick limpid ſtreams, which neceſfarily render the air 
Tweet and healthy. s Ui bas 
The ſoil, in many places, is 
and graſs ; but as there is in it 4 gfeat variety, there is 
alſo, of coſiſeqquence, ſeveral degtees of fruitfulneſs. It 
abounds with meadows, which are not ſurpaſſed by any 
paſtures in England. Here is plenty of excellent river 
Ach of various kinds. The other productions of this 
county are cattle, fruit, free: ſtone, and ſeveral forts of 
earths uſed in medieine and painting, particularly of 

How ocre; Which is found plentifally in the pts on 

hottover hills, near Oxford. But it is thinly ſtrewed 


with wood, and conſequently fuel is very ſcarce. 
C25 : | HEIRS 3. 2:1V9 IS*11k 3 1 : 10 5 
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Phe ſoll, eſpecially in the eaſtern parts of the county, ; 


near Stokenchurch, is all chalk; but the crops of corn 
In general clean and good. Fhe land lets in that neigh- 
bourhood at about ten ſhillings an acre, Their courſe 
-of huſbandry, with a few accidental exceptions, is, 

1. fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. ſpring- corn; 4. clover, two 
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very fertile, boch ap born | 


inhabitants. 


ro nnr. 


years; 5. fallow. Three quarters of wheat, five quar- 
ters of barley, and four quarters of oats per acre, are 
conſidered as middling crops. The prices of labour are 
as _ : | | 
the year, harveſt excepted, one ſhillmg a day. 
In wheat t kene filing, and beer. 1 * 
harveſt, one ſhilling and ſix-pence, and beer. Reaping 
wheat, five ſhillings per acre. Mowing barley, one 
ſhilling. Oats, ten-pence. Graſs, from one Thilling 
and four-pence to one ſhilling and ſix-pencdeQ. 

They plough with fix horſes, and turn up an acre in 
a day, ſometimes leſs. - , 

From Tetford to Oxford, the country is extremely 
diſagreeable, barren, wild, and almoſt uninhabited 
nor is the huſbandry by any means perfect here. 

In the neighbourhood of Witney, there is a 
variety of ſoiſs, ſome of which are doubtleſs very rich, 
as they are let at fifty ſhillings and three pounds per acre, 
while under tillage, which is indeed only for a year or 
two, when' they are again laid down, when the rent is 
from twenty to twenty-five ſhillings the acre. But in 
the ſame neighbourhood, many inc'oſed fields let at 
twenty- ſhillings, and the common fietds from ſeven to 
twelve ſhillings an acre. Their courſe in huſbandry is 
ſomething remarkable; 1. wheat; 2. beans; 3. bart. ; 
4. fallow; 5. barley; 6. clover; with ſome variations, 
They ſet their beans with a dibble, and keep them clean 
by hoeing. They uſe both foot and wheel ploughs, 
but draw both ſorts with four horſes. They uſe manure 
only for wheat and barley crops, and eſtimate the pro- 
duce of their land in proportion to the ſeed. Wheat they 
reckon hye or ſix buthels for one ; and as they ſow three 
buſhels on an acre, the produce is conſequently two 
quarters, or two and a half; barley, three quarters; 
beans, three and a half. They have no dairies, and 
feed their hogs in ſummer with beans ; ſo little are the 
ey with the method of feeding them wick 
clover. 1 aer 
go The price of labour is one ſhilling per day, during the 
winter and ſpting; ſourteen,pence' in hay-time; and 
one ſhilling and N in en. Reaping wheat, 
five ſhillings per acre. Mowing ſoft corn, eight - pence. 
Beans, one, ſhilling and . nine-pence ; and a one 
ſhilling and four-pence. Hoeing beans, three ſhillings 
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and ſix-pence, or four ſhillings each time. 


City, Boraucn, Mankzr Towns, Cc. 


© Weentered this county by the Abingdon road, croſſin 
the Thames or Iſis over a ſtone ae, to the city 
Oxford, which is finely ſituated at the confſux of the 
Thames and Charwell, fifty- five miles from London. 
... The,city of Oxford is governed by a mayor, a high 
ſteward, à recorder, four aldermen, eight aſſiſtants, two 
bailiffs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all that have 
ſerved the office of bailiff and chamberlain, and twenty- 
four common: cbuncilmen. The mayor, for the time 
being, officiates at the coronation of our kings, in the 
buttery, and feceives a large gilt bowl and cover for 
his fee. * e | 
The magiſtracy of Oxford is ſubject to the chancellor 
or vice- chancellor of the univerfity, in all affairs of mo- 
ment, even thoſe relating to the city; and the vice- 
chancellor adminiſters annually an oath to the magiſtrates 
and ſneriffs, that they will maintain the privileges of the 
univerſity. The mayor, and ſixty-two of the chief ci- 
tizens, alſo pay each one penny every year on the tenth 
of February, at the church of St. „in lieu of a 
heavy fine laid on the city in the reign of Edward III. 
when ſixty- two of the Rudeats were murdered by the 
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- The city is finely ſituated on à riſing ground, the aſ- 
cent of which is ſo gradual, as hardly to be perceiveds 
and in the midſt of a moſt beautiful extent of meadows, 
to the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt, and of corn- fields to the 
north. The wales on the eaſt are watered by the river 
Charwell, and thoſe on the weſt and ſouth by the main 
ſtream, and ſeveral branches of the Iſis. Both rivers 
meet towards the ſouth-eaſt. | The landſcape is bounded 


on every ſide, the north excepted, by a range _ 
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OXFORDSHIRE, 


covered with woods. The opening to the north admits 
a free current of freſh air, and entirely removes all the 
inconveniencies which would otherwiſe ariſe from the 
noxious vapours of a watery ſituation. From ſome of 


the ſurrounding hills, the traveller is ſurpriſed with an' 


unparalleled proſpect of magnificence and plenty; of 


numerous ſpires, domes, and turrets, with the combined 


The ſoil is a fine 


charms of verdure, water, and trees. 


ravel; and on the whole, the fituation is not leſs 


healthy than agreeable. 


The private buildings are neat, and the public ones 


ſumptuous. The ſtreets are ſpacious, clean, and regu- 
lar, and well ſupplied with water by an engine erected 
on the river Iſis. 

Here are fourteen pariſh churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral, which, belonging to Chrift-church college, will be 
deſcribed in its proper place. 1 

The names of theſe churches are, , 

1. St. Mary's. 8. St. Mary Magdalen's. 

2. All Saints. 9. St. Peter's in the Eaſt, 
St. Martin's, or Carfax. 10. Holiwell. - 
4. St. Aldate's, or St. Old's. 11. St. Giles's. 


bY St. Ebb's. 12. St. Thomas's. 
b. St. Peter's in the Bailey. 13. St. John's. 
7. St. Michael's. 14. St. Clement's. 


Only four of the churches belonging to theſe pariſhes 
are worthy obſervation, viz. All Saints, St. Peter's, St. 
John's, and St. MATS . | 

The church of All Saints, ſituated in the High Street, 
is an elegant modern ſtructure, much in the ſtile of many 
of the new churches in London. It is beautified, both 
within and without, with Corinthian pilaſters, and 
finiſhed with an attic ſtory and baluſtrade. There is no 
pillar in the church, which is ſeventy-two feet long, 
forty-two wide, and fifty high. he ceiling, altar, 
pulpit, &c. are finely executed. The ſteeple is remark- 
able, in the modern manner. Its architect was Dr. 
Aldrich, formerly dean of Chriſt- church. 

The church of St. Peter in the eaſt, ſtanding near the 
High Street, was partly built by St. Grymbald, eight 
hundred years ago; and'is reported to be the firſt church 
of ſtone that appeared in this part of England. It was 
formerly the Univerſity Church; and even at. preſent, 
with a view of aſcertaining their original claim, the 
Univerſity attend their ſermons in it every Sunday in the 
afternoon during Lent. The tower and eaſt end are 
curious pieces of antiquity. | 

St. John's belongs to Merton College, and will there- 
fore be deſcribed with that ſtructure. 

The church of St. Mary, in which the public ſermons 
of the Univerſity are preached on Sundays and holidays, 
is ſituated about the middle of the north ſide of the High 
Street. It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII. as it 
appears at preſent. It conſiſts of three iſles, with a ſpa- 
cious choir or chancel, which is ſeparated from the nave 
by an organ, with its gallery, n made by Father 
Smith, and ſince improved by Mr. John Byfield. The 
pulpit is placed in the centre of the middle ifle. . At the 
welt end of the ſame iſle is ſituated the vice-chancellor's 
throne, at the foot of which are ſeated the two proctors. 
The ſeats which deſcend on either ſide, are appointed for 
the doctors and heads of houſes, and thoſe beneath for 
the young noblemen. The area conſiſts of. benches for 
the maſters of arts. On the weſt end, with a return to 
the north and ſouth,” are galleries for the under-graduates 
and bachelors of arts. The tower, with .its ſpire, is a 
noble and beautiful fabric, one hundred and eighty feet 
in height, and richly ornamented with pinnacles, niches 
and ſtatues, which, as Plot informs us, were added by 
King, the firſt biſhopof Oxford, in the reign of Hen. VIII. 

t contains fix remarkably large bells, by which the pro- 
per notice is given for ſcholattic exerciſes, convocations, 
and congregations, On the ſouth ſide is a portal, of 
more modern ſtructure, erected by Dr. Morgan, chap- 
lain to archbiſhop Laud, in the year 1637. 

In the centre of the city is a curious ſtructure, called 
Carfax Conduit, erected by Otho Nicholſon in the 
reign of James I. | 

The town-hall, ſituated in Fiſh-ftreet; is a neat and 
commodious ſtructure, erected partly at the expence of 
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the late Thomas Rowney, Eſq; ſometime repreſentative 
and high ſteward of this city. 

Here is a ſtone bridge over the Cherwell, called Mag- 
danel bridge, fix hundred feet in length, and conſiſting 
of twenty arches. In the weſtern Tuburb is another 
bridge, called High-bridge, over a branch of the Themes; 
and near it is another very fine ſtone bridge now building 
over the ſame ſtream, for the convenience of a new road 
now making there, Beſides theſe, there is another 
bridge over the Thames, at the extremity of Fiſh-ſtreer, 
and called Folly-bridge It is alſo of ſtone, and conſiſfs 
of three principal arches. On the centre of this bridge 
is an ancient tower, called Friar Bacon's Study, under 
which is the road to Abingdon, + . 

At a ſmall diſtance from the city, and facing the road 
leading to Woodſtock and Banbury, is an hoſpital, 
elegantly built of hewn ſtone, upon the plan of the 
Tr. This edifice was erected 
by the truſtees of Dr. Radcliffe's benefaction, out of the 
ſurplus money remaining after defraying the expence of 
his library. The ground was given b Thomas Rowney, 
Eſq; above mentioned. The N was begun in 
May 1759, and proſecuted with remarkable expedition. 


| It is now finiſhed, and calculated to hold ſeventy patients. 


We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the public buildings, 
and afterwards the ſeveral colleges and halls which 
form the celebrated univerſity of Oxford; and begin with 
what is called the New, or Radlivian Library, from its 
founder, Dr. John Radcliffe, a phyſician of great emi- 
nence, who left forty thouſand pounds to build a library, 
for the uſe of the univerſity, with a ſalary of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year to a librarian, and one hundred 
pounds a FOR towards furniſhing the library with new 
books. In conſequence of this legacy, the 42 ſtone of 
the building was laid on the ſeventeenth of May, 17373 
and the library was opened, with great ſolemnity, on the 
thirteenth of April 1745, by the name of the New, or 
Radcliffivian Library. . | 
This ſtructure is ſituated in the middle of a magni&-. 
cent ſquare, formed by St. Mary's church, the public 
ſchools, and two colleges, one called Brazen Noſe, and 
the other All Souls, It is a very ſumptuous pile of 
building, erected upon arcades, which, circularly diſ- 
poſed, encloſe a ſpacious dome in the centre. From 


hence we paſs by a well executed flight of ſpiral ſteps 


into the library itſelf, This room, which is a complete 
pattern of elegance and majeſty, riſes into a capacious 
dome, ornamented with fine compartments of ftucco. 


The pavement is of two colours, and made of a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſtone brought from Hartz Foreſt in Germany. 


The room is encloſed by a circular ſeries of arches, beau- 
tified with ſeſtoons, and ſupported by pilaſters of the 
Tonic order. Bchind theſe arches are formed two cir- 
cular galleries, above and below, where the books are 
diſpoſed in elegant cabinets. The compartments of the 
ceiling, in the upper gallery, are finely ſtuccoed. Over 
the door, at our entrance, is a ſtatue of the founder, 
Dr. Radcliffe, by Ryſbrac, which is moſt advanta- 
geouſly viewed from the point oppoſite to it, in the laſt 
mentioned gallery. Over the entrance of one of the 
galleries is a good buſt of Gibbes, the architect. In a 
word, the finiſhing and decorations of this attic edifice - 
are all in the higheſt taſte imaginable. | : 

The ſchools form a magnificent quadrangle. The 
principal front on the outſide is about one hundred and 
ſeventy-hve feet in length ; in the centre of which is a 
noble tower, whoſe higheſt apartments are appointed for 
aſtronomical obſervations, and other philoſophical expe- 
riments, The infide of this part muſt pleaſe every lover 
of ancient grandeur. - Three ñdes of the upper ſtory of 


the quadrangle are one entire room, called the Picture 


Gallery, the north fide of which is one hundred and 
twenty-nine feet ſix inches; the eaſt ſide one hundred 
and fifty- eight feet fix inches; and the breadth twenty- 


four feet ſix inches. This is chiefly furniſhed with va- 


luable portraits of founders and benefactors, and of 
other eminent men ; as alſo with cabinets of medals, and 
caſes of books. It was wainſcotted by the munificence of 
Dr. Butler, the late prefident of Magdalen College; and 
the late duke of Beaufort. | | 
Rr The 
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The Piftures, c. in this Gallery are, green Pullen, vice-ptincipal of Magd. Hall, by Bibs. 
Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the public library, in ir Peter Griffnfield, chancellor of Denmark. 


* 1597, by Hans Holbein. 


James Hyde, M. D. 3 of Magd. Hall. 
ing Alfred, founder of Univerſity College, in the | Thomas White, 8 


P. founder of the lecture in 


ear 872. | moral e 
John Baliol, and Devorguilla his wife, founders of | Dr. Samuel Clarke, rector of St: James's; Bondon. 
Baliol College, in the year 1268. 1 A proſpect of Antwerp; 


Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, founder of | Nathanael Wanley. | 
Merton College, in the year 1274. Lord Cowper, chancellof of England. 
Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, founder of Exeter | Salomon Negri, of Damaſcus. 
College, in the year 1316. : Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter. | 
King Edward II. founder of Oriel College, in the Dr. Pocock, canon of Chriſt church, profeſſor of the 
ear 1327. oriental languages. 


Robert Egglesfield, confeſſor to queen Philippa, } Dr. Jane, canon of Chriſt-chutch. 
founder of Queen's College, in the year 1340. Lord chief juſtice Raymond, full length, by Van« 
William of Wickham, high chancellor of England, | derbank. 
founder of New College, in the year 1379. | Dr. Trapp. Mr. Creech. 
Richard Flemming, biſhop of Lincoln, and Thomas | Dr. Hody, benefactor to Wadham College. 
Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, founders of Lincoln | Sir Henry Spelman. 
College, in the year 1429. Dr. John Wilkins, bifhop of Cheſter. 
Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, founder Mr. Zucchero, a famous painter, by himſelf. 
of All-Souls College, in the year 1437. Sir Richard Tomlins, founder of the Anatomy Lecture. 
William Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, founder off Tycho Brahe, aſtronomer. 
Magdalen, in the year 1456. Dr. Flamſtead, aſtronomer, by Gibſon. 


illiam Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, and Richard Sut- | Dr. Halley, ditto, by Murray. 
ton, Eſq; founders of Brazen Noſe College, in the 1 of Dantzick, by Andrew Stech. 
year 1571. ohn Ogilby. 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, founder of ohn Bainbridge, profeſſor of aſtronomy. 
- Corpus Chriſti College, in the year 1516. ohn Taylor, the water poet, by Taylor. 
iag Henry VIII. founder of Chriſt-church College, r. Weichman, a German poet. 


in the year 1525. | God's covenant with Noah, by Sebaftian Bourdone. 
Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, in | William of Naffau, the firſt prince of Orange. 
| the year 1554, by Holbein. Prince Maurice of Orange. 
| * Thomas White, alderman of the city of London, Patrick Ruthuen, earl of Brentford. | 
founder of St. John's College, in the year 1557. King William and queen Mary, full length, by Sir 
Queen Elizabeth, founder of Jeſus College, in the | Godfrey Kneller, 
year 1571. The Seven Vices on copper, viz. Pride, Luſt, Sloth, 
Nicholas Wadham, Eſq; and Dorothy his wife, | Drunkenneſs, Revenge, Avarice, & _— by Schalcken. 
founders of Wadham College, in the year 161 3. Very good, but placed where it is impoſhble to ſee them. 
Thomas Tyſdale, Eſq; and Richard Wightwick, | A ſtatue of Venus de Medicis, at Florence, in plaiſtet 


S. T. P. founders of Pembroke College, in the year 1620. | of Paris. | : 

Sir Thomas Cooke, Bart. founder of Worceſter Col- | A ſtatue of Apollo Belvidere, taken from the original 
lege, in the year 1714. 7 i | | at Rome; in plaiſter of Paris. 

Henry IV. of France, on horſeback, on copper, A buſt of Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


ohn Selden, Eſq; benefactor to the library. A buſt of Phocion. 
ſaac Fuller, a painter, by himſelf, A buſt of Ariſtides. 
John Harmer,. M. D. A buſt of Zeno. 
A buſt of John duke of Marlborough. Van Trump, a Dutch admiral. 
A ftatue of William earl of Pembroke, chancellor of | Lord Cottington, in king Charles T.'s time. 
the univerſity of Oxford in king James I.'s time, and | Dr. Wallis, full length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Charles I. in braſs, deſigned by Peter Paul Rubens. George Buchanan, a Scotch hiſtorian, tutor to king 
Francis Cherry, Eſq; James I. | | 
Mr. Dodwell, the hiſtorian. Mr. Prynn, in king Charles I.'s time. 5 
Dr. Alleſtree, canon of Chriſt- church. A ſine large piece of our Saviour's firſt appearance to 
ee Bagford, collector of books for lord Oxford. his diſciples after his reſurrection. Jordaens. 
ranciſcus Junius, a fine ſketch of Vandyke's. A fine repreſentation of various kinds of fruit. 


Lord Crew, biſhop of Durham, a great benefactor, A mathematical piece, with books of navigation, and 


by Sir Godfrey Kneller. a pair of globes, 
King Charles II. and queen Catharine, by Sir Peter | A Dutch gardener, with two boys ſtealing fruit out 
ly. of his baſket, by old Frank Hall. 
ames, duke of York, and his dutcheſs, by ditto. Hadrian Beverland, a Dutch writer, by Sir Godfrey 
ir Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate in king | Kneller. | 
Charles IT.'s time, by Sir Peter Lely. ' The Engliſh fleet, in king Charles IT.'s time, com- 
Cardinal Howard, the late Engliſh cardinal, manded by the duke of York, a curious large piece, by 
Abraham Cowley, a famous poet, Phillips. - | 
Sir fo Mackenzie, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. A finedeſcription of a ſtorm at ſea, by Willarts. 
Martin Luther. The Rev, Dr. John King, maſter of the Charter- 
Sir William Dugdale, author of the Antiquities of | houſe, full length, 
Warwickſhire, &c. A fine piece of Moſes ſtriking the rock, Jordaens. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, poiſoned in the Tower in | A Dutch ſea-piece, with the proſpect of a town. 
ng James I.'s time, by Cornelius Johnſon. A fine Dutch fiſh-market, by Willarts. 
* King, gr of St. Mary Hall, by Williams. | Three fine old pieces of St. Andrew, St. Peter, and 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, by Sir Peter Lely. | St. Paul. 
Matthew Prior, by Richardſon. Dr. Potter, archbiſhop of Canterbury, full length, by 
Mr. John Locke, by Gibſon. Hudſon. : 
Johannes Duns Scotus, called Doctor Subtilis, by | Sir Charles Chardin, a great traveller, by Dandridge. 
Spagnoletti. — Anſtis, garter king at arms. 
"The Rev. Thomas Baker, of St. John's College, he ear] of Dorſet, by Richardſon. 


Cambridge. | George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, in king Hen- 
Dr. Rawlinſon, a great antiquarian, | ry VIL's time, | "I 
oma 
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Thomas Fermot, earl of Pomfret; and his wife, both 


one piece, full length, by Bardwell. 
0 Mr. Addifon, b Sr Godfrey Kneller. A 
Margaret Ruſſel, cdunteſs of Cumberland, in king 
Henry VII.'s time. ä 
Theodorus Haake. 
Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter; 5 
The late earl of Abingdon's father, full length, by 
oll. N 
ag Angelo, a famous painter, by Walker; 
Richard Vaughan, biſhop of London, 
Dr. Jane, canon of Chriſt-church. 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt- church, by Sit Godfrey 
Kneller. ; 

Dr. South, canon of Chriſt-church. 

Dr. Hough, biſhop of Worceſter. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, by himſelf, 

2 Gibbs, architect. 

r. Newton, principal of Hertford College. 

Samuel Clarke, a great linguiſt. 

The earl of Strafford, in king Charles I.'s time, by 
Vandyke. 

Laurence earl of Rocheſter, lord Clarendon's ſon, 
by Sir Peter Lely. 1 

Sir John Hawkins, rear-admiral in queen Eliza- 
beth's time. ; : | 

Our Saviour making himſelf known by breaking of 
bread to his diſciples at Emmaus; on copper, by P. P. 
Rubens. . | 

ames Sherley, a , 

4 buſt of Sie Chiiſtopher Wren, by Edward Pierce. 

The Fair Maid of the Inn at Inſpruck, copied from 
Ruſalla, by Kirkhall, ſenior. 

Dr. Stradford. | 

Miſs Harley. Miſs Squire. 

Mr. Dodſon, painter. 

The lady Windſor's daughter. 

The preſent lady Limſter, 1722. 

Count Oxenſtiern, a Swede. 

Michael, lord of Montaigne. 

Sir Hans Sloane, full length, by Richardſon. _ 

Dr. Dillenius, late profeſſor of botany in the univer- 
ſity of Oxford. | 

Monſieur Balzac, a French writer. 

Charles XII. king of Sweden, full length, by Schroder. 

The late king of Pruſſia, full length. | 

Dean Swift, by Jarvis. 

Ben Johnſon. 

Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, full length, by 
Richardſon, 

Alexander Pope, by Jarvis. 

John Dryden. 

William Bromley, Eſq; ſpeaker of the Houſe of 
Commons in queen Anne's time, by Doll. 

b 85 Rateliffe, a great benefactor to the Univerſity, 
oll. 
4 Willis, M. D. 
John Speed, the hiſtorian. 
no Fox, author of the book of Martyrs. 
ugo Grotius. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, in queen Mary's time. 

Sir Henry Saville, founder of the aſtronomy, and 
geometry profeſſorſhips ; provoſt of Eaton, and warden 
— Merton College, in queen Elizabeth's time, full 
ength. | 

ir Francis Drake. 
1 — Cowley, when he was old, by Sir Godfrey 
eller. 

Nicholas Harpsfield, archdeacon of Canterbury, in 
queen Mary's time. 

Archbiſhop Sheldon, founder of the theatre. 

Lord Clarendon, author of the Hiſtory of the Re- 
bellion. i 

Archbiſhop Laud, chancellor of the Univerſity. 

ames, duke of Ormond, by Ryley. 
ir Kenelm Digby, by Vandyke. _ 

Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, in queen Eliza- 

th's time, | | 

A fine head of our Saviour. 


; 


A fin# head of king Charles I; _ | 

Mr. Selden, a great benefactor tö the Bodleian library. 

The earl of Kildare, in Henry VIII.'s time. 
| The earl of Pembroke; chancellor of the Univerſityz 
in king James I,'s time, füll length, 

Cardinat Wolſey, an original. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer. NES 

Thomas Egetton, chancellor of Englaiid; arid of the 
Univerſity. a 

Sir Thomas Sackville; earl of Dorſet; and chancellor 
of the Univerſity, | 

Hieronymus Weltoh 
Charles I.”s time. wry 

Lady Betty Paulett; an ingenious lady of the duke of 
Bolton's family, in king James I. 's time; drawn in a dreſs 
of her own work, full length. * 

Burleigh, treaſuret in queen Elizabeth's time: 

Charles eatl of Arran, late chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity, full length, by Sir James Thornhill. 
James duke of Ormond, chancellor of the Univerſity, 
in queen Anne's time, full length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; 


Under the Picture Gallery are the ſthools of the ſe- 
veral ſciences, in one of which are placed the Arundelian 
marbles; and in another, that ineſtimable collection of 
ſtatues, &c. lately preſented to the Univerſi by the 
counteſs of Pomfret ; a complete catalogue of whic we 
have here ſubjoined, as they ſtand reſpectively numbered 
in their preſent repoſitory. 


1 A ſtatue of a Grecian lady, 7 feet high, wants arms. 

2 A ditto of Archimedes, 7 feet 2 inches high, wants 
an arm. | 

3 A ditto of a Roman emperor; 7 feet high, wants one 
arm and the noſe; Perhaps modern. 

4 Aditto of Minerva, g feet high. 

5 A ditto of a Roman emperor; 7 feet High; wants one 
arm. Perhaps modern. 

6 Aditto of Cicero in the proper habit, 6 feet g inches 

high. — The drapery very maſterly. He has the Su- 
darium in the right, and a ſeroll in the left hand: 
The character of the countenance, Settled Indigna- 
tion, in which he ſeems preparing to ſpeak. 

7 A ditto of a Grecian lady, 7 feet High, wants arms: 
The drapery falling over ths right leg is finely 
conducted. 

8 A column from the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
with the capital and baſe; and an Apollo placed at 
the top, 24 feet 6 inches high. 

9 A ſtatue of Sabina, 6 feet ꝙ inches high. 

Io A Venus de Medicis. 

11 A ſquare Roman altar, 1 foot 6 inches, by 1 foot 3. 

12 Terminus of Pan, 5 feet 7 inches high, wants an arm. 

13 A ſtatue of Minerva, 5 feet high, wants an arm and 
the noſe. 

14 A circular Roman altar, 2 feet 4 inches high. 

15 A ſtatue of a woman; 6 feet high, wants arms, and 
part of the noſe. 

16 A Venus cloathed: | 

17 A circular Roman altar, 2 feet 6 inches high. 

18 A ſtatue of Clio fitting, 4 feet 6 inches high, wants 
one arm and hand. 

19 Acircular Roman altar, 2 feet 4 inches high. 

20 A ſtatue of a young Dacian, 4 feet 3 inches high 
Perhaps Paris. It is of great antiquity. 

21 A Roman altar, 2 feet 4 inches high. . 

22 A ſtatue of Antinous, 5 feet6 inches high, wants a 
finger of the right hand. 

23 A Grecian lady, 4 feet 8 inches high, wants an arm. 

24 A ſtatue of Jupiter and Leda, 3 feet 10 inches high, 
wants arms: 

25 An antique capital, 1 foot 6 inches, by 2 feet, wants 
a corner, 

26 A circular pedeſtal finely ornatnented with heads and 
feſtoons of fruit, 3 feet, by 1 foot 3 inches diameter. 

27 A ſtatueof Scipio Africanus, of Demoſthenes, 7 feet 
high.--The drapery in a very bold ſtyle. It is pro- 
bably of ſome orator ; the right hand being laid on 
the breaſt, in a perſuaſve poſture. 

28 A __ of a woman cloathed, 3 feet 8 inches, wants 
a head, | 


29 A trunk 


z earl of Portland, in king 
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29 A trunk of a woman, 2 feet 1 inch high. 
30 A boy 

„ TY 
31 A ftatue of Jupiter ſitting, 3 feet high, wants a hand. 
>2 A ditto of a woman, 3 feet 4 inches high. . 
33 The trunk of a woman, 2 feet 1 inch high. 


34 Germanicus's tomb, 7 feet by 1 foot g. 
35 Two capitals with beaſts heads, 2 feet 3 inches high. 


* 


35 An Egyptian chair, 2 feet 5, by 1 foot 8.—Belong- } 97 


ing to a prieſt of Iſis and Ofiris. TR 

one carved with a claw at the end, 2 feet 7 by 

. A FB 
38 A ſtatue of a Roman conſul, 7 feet high, wants a 

hand and fingers of the other. 
A ditto of a woman, 4 feet high, wants the head. 

40 Aditto of Flora, 3 feet 8 3 E's, 

41 Aditto of Hercules, 4 feet high, wants hands. 

42 A ditto of Diana, 4 feet 8 inches high, wants arms. 

43 A ditto of Cupid ſleeping, 5 feet 6 inches high. 

— The Lizard may be a device for the name of the 
ſculptor, unleſs allegorical. | 

44 A ditto of Venus half naked, 4 feet high. 

5 Acircular altar, 2 feet 6 inches high. 
46 A ftatue of Melpomene fitting, 4 feet high. —Perhaps 
it is Agrippina, in the character of Melpomene. 

47 A circular Roman altar, 2 feet 10 inches high. 

48 A Grecian lady, 4 feet 8 inches high, wants arms, 

A circular Roman altar, 2 feet 8 inches high. 

50 A ſtatue of Camilla, 6 feet 5 inches high. . 

51 A ditto of.a Grecian philoſopher, 5 feet high, wants 
the right arm. | = 3 
2 A cireular Roman altar, 2 feet 2 inches high. 

53 A ſtatue. of, Caius Marius, 6 feet high.—It has a 


oO 


© 


* A. M6. 


noble ſeverity. 3 | 
54 A ſtatue of Bacchus naked, 4 feet 2 inches high. 
A delicate piece of ſculpture. The hand is added 
with much addreſs by Guelphi, from whom are all 
the modern additions. 6 f 
A circular Roman altar, 2 feet 2 inches high. 
A ſtatue of Julia, 6 feet g inches high, wants the 
arms. 25 | 
A Roman fathom, 6 feet 10 inches by 2 feet. 
58 A Sphynx, 5 feet 8 inches long. | 
39 A ditto ſomewhat leſs. | 
A ſacrifice, 2 feet 3 by 2 feet. 
61 A baſſo relievo of a Dacian's 
oo Soo IN 
62 Part of a ſacriſice, 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 2. 
63 A naked trunk of an hermaphrodite. 
64 Baſlo relievo, 1 foot 10 inches by 1 foot 3. 
65 Baſſo relievo of a ſhepherd, 2 feet by 11 inches, 
66 A Bacchanalian, 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet. 
of A woman's head, 1 foot 6 inches high, wants a noſe. 
68 The trunk of a man, 2 feet 2 inches. Py : 
69 A trunk of a woman ſitting, 2 feet 7 inches. 
o A cdnſular trunk, 5 feet 6 inches high. 
1 A trunk of a woman ſitting, 2 feet 7 inches. 
72 A 4 of a Roman, 1 foot 6 inches high, wants a 
noſe. 1 2 | 
73 The head of a man, 1 foot high, wants a noſe. 
74 Atrunk of Venus naked, 1 foot 10 inches high. 
75 An old man's heat. 1 
76 A man's head, 10 inches high, wants the noſe. 
77 Part of a head and neck, 1 foot 6 inches high. 
78 An old man's head. 3 
| 79 A ſtatue of a young ſatyr, 2 feet 6 inches high. 
o A naked trunk of a man, 2 feet 6 inches high. 
81 Beaſts devouring men.—lt is the pedeſtal of a table. 
Scylla and Charybdis are repreſented devouring ma- 
riners, whoſe attitudes are extremely fine. 
82 A trunk of a woman, 2 feet 8 inches high. 
83 Part of a man's foot. 1 
84 A naked trunk of a man, 2 feet 6 inches high. 
85 Part of two maſks, 2 feet 5 inches by 1 foot q. 
86 A lion, 3 feet 10 inches long. | | 
87 Analabaſter urn, 2 feet 8 inches high. 
88 A ſarcophagus, 5 feet 2'inthes by 1 foot 6. 
89 A ſtatue of Judith, 4 feet 6 inches high. 
90 A ditto of Hercules choaking a lion.— Few figures 


50 
57 


ſacrifice, 2 feet, by 2 


with his finger in his mouth, 2 feet 5 inches 


93 Dogs and a 


ae greater ſpirit. On the rock adjoining ſeems 


In. 
to have been the figure of a woman, perhaps 
. Muſe ſinging the — to her — 2 * . 
91 A farcophagus with boys, 4 feet by t foot 4. 
92 A ſea- lion, 3 feet 6 Bo wh long, 2 feet 4 inches high, 
oar, 2 feet long. 
94 A ſleeping Cupid, 2 feet 5 inches. | 
95 A farcophagus, 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot. 
96 A baſſo relievo Roman repaſt, 2 feet by 1 foot 7. 
A trunk of a woman, 2 feet high. | | 
98 Soldiers fighting, 1 foot 11 inches by 2 feet 3. 
99 Soldiers fighting, 3 feet 11 by 1 foot 3. 
100 A trunk of a young man, 1 foot 11. 
10x The triumph of Amphytrion, 2 feet by 2 feet. 
102 A trunk of a woman ſitting, 1 foot 3 inches high. 
103 The taking of Troy, 7 feet by 11 inches.— The 
figures executed with amazing expreſſion, . - 
104 Boys embracing, 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 6. 
105 The Herculean games, 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet, 
106 Boys, 2 feet by 1 foot. 
107 A womanand a child fitting in a ſquare nich, x foot 
9 inches by 1 foot 7. | 
108 A Roman monument with three bi 
inches by 2 feet 3. | 
109 Part of a Roman monument, 
110 Ditto, | 
111 Buſt of a Roman head, 
112 Ditto. 
113 A Roman buſt, 
114 A buſt of Fauna. 
115 A ditto of Fauns. _ 
116 The buſt of a young man, 
117 A ditto of Diana. 
118 Ditto of a Grecian. . 
119 Ditto of a woman cloathgd, 
120 Ditto of a 44 < 
121 Philoſophy, a buſt, 
122 A buſt of Niobe. 
123 Ditto of one of her ſons. 
124 Ditto of Venus de Medicis. 
125 Ditto of a woman cloathed. _ 
126 A buſt cloathed, wants the head, 


5 3 feet 10 


127 Ditto. | | 
128 Ditto. Ex 
129 Ditto. | 


130 A buſt naked, head wanting. 

131 Buſt of an old man, half naked. 

132 Ditto of a Roman. 

133 Buſt of Henry VIII. Modern. 

134 Ditto (modern) of Rob. C. Pal. Rhen. D. Bavj 

15637, Etat. 17. | 
135 A coloſſal head of Apollo. 

The firſt ſtone of the ſchools was laid March 3oth, 
1613; and the building was carried on at the codabied 
expence of many benefactors. » | 

The Bodleian or Public Library is a part or member 
of the laſt-mentioned edifice. It conſiſts of three ſpa- 
cious and lofty rooms, diſpoſed in the form of the Ro- 
man H. The middle room was erected by Humphrey, 
duke of Glouceſter, over the Divinity-ſchool, about 
the year 1440, and by him furniſhed with books, all 
which have been ſince loſt, The gallery on the weſt 
ſide was raiſed at the expence of the Univerſity, under 
the chancellorſhip of archbiſhop Laud, together with the 
Convocation ., Houſe beneath. The vellibule, or firſt 


gallery, with the proſcholium under it, was built by Sir 


Thomas Bodley, who furniſhed the whole with a col- 
lection made with prodigious care and expence. He 
likewiſe aſſigned an eſtate for the maintenance cf a libra- 
rian, &c. and the ſupport of a public fund for the Library, 
adding a body of ſtatutes, for the regulation of his new 
inſtitution. By theſe ſervices he juſtly deſerved the 
name of the Founder of the Library. He died on the 


twenty-eighth of January, 1612. 


The original ſtock. has been greatly enriched by the 
acceſſion of many valuable collections of manuſcripts, 
particularly Greek and Oriental; beſides large additions 
of choice and uſeful books, from various donations. 


The principal benefactors have been the earl of Pem- 


broke, archbiſhop Laud, Sir Thomas Roe, Sir Kenelm 
g ; Digby, 
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Digby, general Fairfax, Dr. Marſhal, Dr: Barlow, 
Dr | — 02 a Mr. St. Amand, &c. The library is 
— in a very flouriſhing condition, which it is likely to 

reſerve and improve, under the management of the pre- 
— vigilant and learned librarian. | 

It may be proper to take notice here, that the Bod- 
leian Library, and Picture Gallery, can only be ſeen 
from eight to eleven in the morning, and in the after- 
noon; between one and four, from ichaelmas to 1 * 
day; and between two and five from Ladyday to Mi- 


chaelmas. a 
In this library are the following pictures: 


98 omas Bodley, the founder of the library. 
3 N — 200 of the Bodleian Library—Dr. 
ames, Dr. Rouſe, Dr. Barlow biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. 

key, canon of Chrift-church, Dr. Hyde, Dr. Hud- 
ſon, and Mr. Bowles. 

St. Jerom. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Lord Crew, biſhop of Durham. 
Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Biſhop Andrews. 
Hugo Grotius. 
Joſeph Scaliger. 
Galileo, a famous aſtronomer. 
Father Paul. | 
Sir Thomas More, chancellor of England, done by 
his niece, Maria More. 
Fraſmus, by Hans Holbein. 
Bochart. 
Mr. Selden, benefactor to the Bodleian Library, done 
by Sir Peter Lely. 

Dr. Pocock, canon of Chriſt church. 

Archbiſhop Uſher. | 

Dr. Hicks. 

Humphrey Wanley, librarian to the old earl of Ox- 
ford, by Hill. 

King James I. a 

King Charles I. and his queen. 

Henry prince of Wales, king Charles I. 's elder brother. 

Princeſs Elizabeth, palatine queen of Bohemia, ſiſter 

to king Charles I. 

King Charles II. when a boy. * 

Lord Falkland, who was killed in the civil wars. 
Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry VII. 
Lady Jane Grey. 


A ſine buſt of Sir Thomas Bodly, the founder of the 


library. 
A fine buſt of king Charles I. 


On the Stair-caſe. 


[ 


Sir Martin Frobiſher, a famous admiral in queen | 


Elizabeth's time. 
Ifaac Caſaubon. . 
Dr. Coney, M. D. 
A ſouth proſpect of Oxford, by Summers. 
Our Saviour and the woman of :amaria. 
Scaliger. 
ames Zarabella. 


Having viſited the Library, we ſhould not neglect the 
Divinity School, which ſtands under the ſame roof, 
It was begun at the expence of the Univerſity, A. D. 
1427, and afterwards completed, with its ſuperſtructure, 
by duke Humphrey, Its ceiling is a moſt finiſhed piece 
of Gothic maſonry, both in deſign and execution; and 
on the whole, it is probably the moſt complete Gothic 
room in this kingdom. At the end of it is the Convo- 
cation Houſe, which is a ſpacious room, commodiouſly 
furniſhed, and handſomely decorated. , It was built, 
with its ſuperſtructure, A. D. 1639. | 

Oppoſite to the Divinity School ſtands the front of 
the Theatre, adorned with Corinthian pillars, and two 
ſtatues of archbiſhop Sheldon and the duke of Ormond, 
with other decorations. At our entrance the mind is 


3 *3 


ſtrongly and ſuddenly ſtruck with ideas of majeſty and 

auty; But this room exhibits the moſt auguſt ap- 
pearance, when properly filled. It is equally diſpoſed 
to contain, and ſhew to advantage, a large and ſolemn 
aſſembly. The vice-cHancellor, with the two proctors, 
are ſeated in the centre of the {emicircular part; on each 
hand are the young noblemen and doctors; the maſters 
of arts in the area! the reſt of the Univerſity, and 
ſtrangers of both ſexes, are placed in the galleries. The 
roof is flat, and not being ſupported either by columns 
or arch-work, reſts on the ſide-walls, which are at the 


diſtance of eighty feet one way, and ſeventy the other. 


This roof is covered with allegorical painting, of which 
the following explication is here inſerted, from Dr;Plot's 
Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. 

* In imitation of the theatres of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, which were too large to be covered with 
© lead or tile, fo this; by the painting of the flat roof 
within, is reprefented open; and as they {tretched a 
* cordage from pilaſter to pilaſter, upon which they 
* ſtrained a covering of cloth, to protect the people from 
© the injuries of the weather, ſo here is a cord-moulding 
G finde „ that reaches croſs and croſs the houie, both in 
* length and breadth, which ſupporteth a great reddiſh 
* drapery, ſuppoſed to have covered the roof, but now 
furled up by the Genii round about the houie, towards 
the wall, which diſcovereth the open air, and maketh 
way for the deſcent of the Arts and Sciences, that are 
congregated in a circle of clouds, to whoſe aſſembly 
Truth deſcends, as being ſolicited and implored by 
them all. x | | 
For joy of this feſtival ſome other Genii ſport about 
the clouds, with their feſtoons of flowers and laurels, 
and prepare their garlands of laurels and roſes, viz. 
Honour and Pleaſure, for the great lovers and ſtudents 
of thoſe arts : and that this aſſembl might be perfectly 
happy, their great enemies and diſturbers, Envy, Ra- 
pine, and Brutality, are by the Genii of their oppoſite 
virtues, viz, Prudence, Fortitude, and Eloquence, 
driven from the ſociety, and thrown headlong from 
the clouds. The report of the aſſembly of the one, 
and the expulſion of the other, being proclaimed tt.rou 
the open and ſerene air, by ſome other of the Genii, 
who blowing their antic trumpets, divide themſelves 
into the ſeveral quarters of the world.— Hitherto in groſs» 
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More particularly, the circle of figures conſiſts, 


« Firſt, of Theology, with her book of ſeven ſeals im- 
© ploring the aſſiſtance of Truth for the unfolding of it. 
On her left hand is the Moſaical Law veiled, with 
* the table of ſtone, to which ſhe points with her 
© iron rod, | | | 
On her right hand is the Goſpel, with the croſs 
© in one hand, and a Chalice in the other, 
© In the ſame diviſion, over the Mofaical Law, is 
Hiſtory, holding up her pen, as dedicating it to Truth, 


and an attending Genius, with ſeveral fra: ments of 


o 
c 
© old writings, from which ſhe collects her hiſtory into 
© her book, | 

On the other ſide, near the Goſpel, is Divine Poeſy, 
© with her harp of David's faſhion, 5 

In the triangle on the right hand of the Goſpel, is 


alſo Logic, in a poſture of arguing; and on the left 


c 

© hand of the Moſaical Law is Muſic, with her antic 
« lyre, having a pen in her hand, and 'a paper of muſic 
© notes on her knee, with a Genius on her right hand, 
X | 

c 


(a little within the partition of Theology) playing on 
| 


a flute, being the emblem of ancient muſic. 


On the left (but within the partition for Phyſic) 


© Dramatic Poeſy, with a vizard, repreſenting Comedy, 
© a bloody dagger for Tragedy, and the reed pipe for 
: Paſtoral. 5 

In the ſquare on the right ſide of the circle, is Law, 
with her ruling ſceptre, accompanied with records, 
patents, and evidences, on the one fide, and on the 
other with Rhetoric. By theſe is an attending Ge- 
nius, with the ſcales of Juſtice, and a figure with a 
palm-branch, the emblem of reward for virtuous ac- 
tions; and the Roman Faſces, the marks of power 
and puniſhment, 
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88s | Printing, 
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Printing, with a caſe of letters in one hand, and a 
.* form ready ſet in the other, and by her ſeveral ſheets 
© hanging as a drying. - 

On the left ſide the circle, oppoſite to Theology, 
© in three ſquares, are the Mathematical Sciences, (de- 
pending on Demonſtration, as the other on Faith) in 
© the firſt of which is Aſtronomy with the celeſtial 
© globe, Geography with the terreſtrial, 'together with 
© three attending Genii, having Arithmetic in the ſquare 
© on one hand, with a papet of ures] Optics with the 
« perſpeQive glaſs ; Geometry with a pair of compaſſes 
© in her left; and a table with geometrical figures in it, 
in her right hand. And in the ſquare on the other 
© hand, Architecture embracing the capital of a column, 
© with compaſſes, and the Warwas or ſquare lying by 
© her, and a workman holding another ſquare in one 
© hand, and a plumb-line in the other. 

© In the midſt of theſe ſquares and triangles (as de- 
© ſcending from above) is the figure of Truth fitting as 
© on a cloud, in one hand holding a palm-branch {the 
© emblem of Victory) in the other the ſun, whoſe 
© brightneſs enlightens the whole circle of figures, and 
© is ſo bright, that it ſeems to hide the face of herſelf to 
the ſpectators below. 

Over the entrance of the front of the Theatre, are 
< three figures tumbling down ; firſt, Envy, with her 
© \naky hairs, ſquint eyes, hag's breaſt, pale venomous 
© complexion, ſtrong; but ugly limbs, and riveled ſkin, 
c frighted from above by the fight of the ſhield of Pallas, 
© with the Gorgon's head in it, againſt which ſhe op- 
© poſes her ſnaky treſſes, but her fall is ſo precipitous, 
© that ſhe has no command of her arms. | | 

© Then Rapine, with her fiery eyes, grinning teeth, 
v twangs, her hands imbrued in blood, holding a 
© bloody dagger in one hand, in the other a burning 
© flambeau ; with theſe inſtruments threatening the de- 
© ſtruction of Learning, and all its habitations, but is 
prevented by an Herculean Genius, or Power. 

Next that is repreſented brutiſh, ſcoffing Ignorance, 
© endeavouring to vilify and contemn what ſhe under- 
'* ſtands not, which is charmed by a Mercurial Genius 
© with his Caduceus.” 

The allegorical pictures on the ceiling, above ex- 
lained, were done by Streater, ſerjeant painter to king 
Charles IE. but the colours, as well as the canvas, hav- 
ing been greatly injured by time, the work was cleaned 
— repaired in 1762, by Mr. Kettle, an ingenious por- 
trait painter of London; at which time the whole inſide 
was alſo decorated with new gilding, painting, and 
other ornaments, at the expence of one thouſand pounds; 
ſo that this is now rag! allowed to be the moſt 

ſuperb and ſplẽndid room in Europe. 5 
HBeſides the ceiling, the room is furniſhed with three 
admirable full-length portraits of archbiſhop Sheldon, 
the duke of Ormond, above-mentioned, and Sir Chriſto- 
her Wren. Nor ſhould we forget to mention a good 
e of Charles II. on the outſide of the circular part; 

the edifice being ſomewhat in the form of a Roman D. 

This beautiful ſtructure was erected from the deſign 
of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, A. D. dg, the expence 
of archbiſhop Sheldon, then chancellor ; who bayin 

beſtowed fifteen thouſand pounds in building it, endo 
it with two thouſand pounds, to purchaſe for its 


air. | 
the Theatre are celebrated the public acts; and 
the annual commemoration of benefactors to the Uni- 
verſity on the ſecond of July, inſtituted by the late lord 
Crew, biſhop of Durham, with ſome other ſolemnities. 
Weſtward of the Theatre ſtands the Aſhmolean Mu- 
feum, ſo called from its founder, Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; 
33 RENE ro the reign of Charles _ This * 
t patron. of learning, in the year 1677, made an 
offer to beſtow upon the Univerſily all - 
' had purchaſed from the two Tradeſcants, ſucceſſively 
" phylic-gardeners at Lambeth ; ther with his own 
collection of coins, MSS, &c. on condition that they 
mould build a fabric for their ion. The building 
was accordingly erected, and fini in the year 1682, 
under the conduct of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, It is in- 
ferior to no modern edifice in point of ſymmetry and 
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elegance. Its front towards the ſtreet is about ſixty feet 
in leng.h. Tune eaſtern portico is remarkably well 
finiſhed in the-Corinthian order, and adorned with va. 
riety of characteriſtical embelliſnments. This piece dr 
architecture is deſervedly reckoned equal to any in the 


humane though, like many others, it is fo much 
crowded by the neighbouring buildings, that the ſpec. 


tator cannot command a proper view of it. 
In purſuance of his promiſe, Aſhmole preſented to the 
Univerſity a large and valuable colle&ion of natural 
bodies, together with his coins and manuſcripts; he 
alſo bequeathed at his death three gold chains, one of 
philigrain work, conſiſting of fixty links, wei hing 
twenty-two ounces, with a medal of t e duke of Bran. 
denburgh; the other a collar of S's, with a medal of the 
king of Denmark; and the third a chain of equal weight 
and value, with a medal of the emperor Joſeph ; all 
which he had received as bonorary preſents on occaſion 
of his book concerning the order of the garter, 
The Muſeum has been greatly enriched fince its firſt 
foundation, by ſeveral ample and valuable benefactions. 
The chief natural curioſities are, a large collection of 
bodies, horns, bones, &c. of animals, preſerved dry, or 
in ſpirits ; numerous ſpecimens of minerals and metals 
ſhells, eſpecially thoſe of Dr. Martin Lifter, cher 
with his ores, foſſils, &c. many of which are gelebt 
in the Philoſophic } Tranſactions, or in the pieces pub- 
liſhed by that ing. + »aturaliſt. | 
It contains al 2 ſmall, but well choſen colle&ion of 
exotic plants, ſel * » Faſt Indies by James Pound, 
M. B. But it b 1, > .,,2debted to the care and 
munificence of its two mii. Dr. Robert Plot 
and Mr. Edward Lhwyd; the former of which wins, 
the natural bodies mentioned in his hiſtories of the 
counties of Stafford and Oxon, and the latter the large 
collections he had made in his travels through the greateſt 
part of England, Wales, and Ireland. catalogue of 
many of theſe was publiſhed by himſelf, elegantly 
adorned with copper-plates, in the year 1699, under the 
title of Lithophylacii Britannici Ichnographia. To theſe 
valuable treaſures a great addition has lately been made 
by the Rev. William Borlaſe, who preſented to the Uni- 
verſity all the ſpecimens of cryſtals, mundicks, coppers, 
tins, &c, deſcribed in his Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall; 
which preſent he alſo accompanied with his manuſcript 
copy of the hiſtory, and the original drawings. 
Amongſt the curioſities of nature muſt be reckoned 
the large magnet given to the Muſeum by the Ri 
Hon. the counteſs of Weſtmoreland, the lady of our late 
chancellor. It is of an oval ſhape, its longer diameter 
_ inches, its ſhorter twelve, and ſupports a weight 
one hundred and forty-hve pounds. His encloſed in 
an elegant caſe of mahogany, made at his lordſhip's ex- 
pence, and may juſtly be deemed one of the greateſt or- 
naments, as as rarities of this place. 
Nor is this repoſitory deficient in a good collection of 
antiquities ;* ſuch as urns, ſtatues, ſacrifical veſſels and 
utenſils; it being poſſeſſed of moſt of thoſe deſcribed in 
the Britannia, by biſhop Gibſon, p. 695, 1022. Here 
are alſo many Grecian, Roman, and Saxon coins, the 
gift of the founder, and Thomas Brathwaite, Eſq. . 
A the works of art, a model of a ſhip given by 
Dr. Clark, and a picture repreſenting our Saviour going 
to his crucifixion, made of feathers, deſerve particular 
notice; alſo a.very.ancient piece of St. Cuthbert, made 
by order of king Alfred, and worn, as is ſuppoſed, b 
that monarch.——This ſtructure is alſo decorated wi 
the following paintings : 
ames VI. of Scotland, when 
ady Molineux. 
Richard Napier, M. D. 
Ben Johnſon. | 
oo Dee. 1 | 
illiam Lilly. 
Edward lord Wotton of Marley. 
Thomas Parr. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Charles I. 
Inigo Jones. 


Cardinal Rieblieu. 


a youth. 


Cromwell, 
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11, earl of Eſſex” __ 
—— Woodville, queen of Edward IV. 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk, by Vandyke. | 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, by ditto. 
Sir John Suckling. 
Le Neve, a painter. 8 
iver de Cratys, a painter. 
ore — a — knight of Windſor. 
Earl of Mancheſter, ch or of Cambridge. 
Lewis XI. of France. 
St. Jerom. 
—— king of France, made a priſoner at the battle 
Poictiers. : 
3 = painter's wife, by Dobſon. 
Edward V. | 
Henry duke of Glouceſter. 
ohn Selden, Eſq; | 
Joh Lewen, a celebrated comedian. 
harles I. when young. 
Davis, a "man who hed home growing on the 
hinder part of her head.. 
Hadrian Beverland, in miniature. 
Charles I. in miniature. 
Sir John Tradeſcant, junior. 
His firſt wife, ſon and daughter. 
His ſecond wife and ſon. 
Sir John Tradeſcant, ſenior, in old age. 
Another, drawn after his death. 
Sir John Tradeſcant, junior, with his friend Zithepſa, 
a quaker of Lambeth. 
he ſame, with his wife : 
Robert Plot, LL D. the firſt keeper of the Muſeum. 
Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; founder of the Muſeum. 
A dead Chriſt, by Hannibal Caracci. 
Charles II. | 
James II. 4 
A drawing of John Aubrey, Eſq; by Faithorne. 
A repreſentation of the battle of Pavie, 1525. 
An emblematical painting of the deſtruction of the 
arts, &c. by the Goths. | 
The deſcent of Chriſt into hell, by Brughell. 
gameſter. 


Beſides the room in which the curioſities are depoſited, 
there are three ſmall libraries; the firſt called by the 
name of Aſhmole's Study, containing his printed books 
and MSS. chiefly relating to matters of heraldry and 
antiquity ; in, which alſo are the MSS. of Sir William 

Dugdale, author of the Monaſticon, &c. The ſecond 

is that of Dr. Lifter, conſiſting of printed books in 

22 755 and the beſt editions of the claſſics, in which 

alſo are preſerved the copper- plates belonging to the 
Hiſtory of Shells, publiſhed by that author. The laſt 

is that of Anthony Wood, containing the valuable ma- 
nuſcript collections of that learned and laborious anti- 
quarian. 

. In the room on the firſt floor, lectures are read in 
experimental philoſophy. Underneath is an elaboratory 
for courſes of chemiſtry and anatomy. 

The care and direction of the Muſeum is weſted in fix 
' viſitors, viz. the vice-chancellor, the dean of Chriſt- 
church, the principal of. Brazen Noſe, the king's pro- 
feſſor of phyſic, and the two proctors for the time being. 

Theſe have the nomination of the head , and 
meet annually on Trinity Monday, to inſpect the ftate 

of the collection, and to paſs the accounts. Aſhmole 
deſigned to have endowed his foundation with ample 
revenues, and has in his ſtatutes expreſſed the ſums ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe, namely, fifty pounds per annum 
for the head keeper, fiſteen pounds to the librarian, and 
hve pounds for an aſſiſtant; but this generous intention 
was never put into execution; ſo that the profits at pre- 
ſent ariſe only from the gratuities given by ſtrangers for 
the exhibition of the curioſities, which fall greatly ſhort 
of the original deſign. 


and another of Charles II. 
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The Clarendon Printing-houſe is almoſt conti 
to the Theatre. It is a magnificent ſtructure, conſiſting 
of two ſtories, and is one hundred and fifteen feet in 
length. The ſtreet front has a noble Doric portico, 
whoſe columns equal the height of the firſt ſtory. The 
back front is adorned with three quarter columns of the 
ſame dimenſions, and a ftatue of the earl of Clarendon. 
Over the top of the building are ftatues of the Nine 
Muſes. As we enter from the ſchools, on the right 
hand, are two rooms where bibles and books of com- 
mon prayer are printed, Over theſe are large and ele- 
gant apartments, containing ſeveral excellent pictures, 
with a kitchen, and other domeſtic accommodations, 
under the whole ; all which are rented of the Univerſity 
by Meſſ. Wright and Gill, of London. The left fide 
conſiſts of rooms for the Univerſity preſs, together with 
one well-executed apartment, adorned with an excellent 
portrait of queen Anne, by Kneller; appointed for the 
meetings of the heads of houſes, and delegates. 

This edifice-was built, A. D. 1711, by the profits 
arifing from the ſale of lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, the copy of which had been preſented to the 
2 by his ſons, the lords Clarendon and Ro- 

eſter. 

The Phyſic Garden is ſituated to the ſouth of Mag- 
dalen College. We paſs through a ſmall court, to the 

d entrance, worthy of Inigo Jones, but deſigned by 
icholas Stone. It is of the Doric order, and orna- 
mented with ruſtic work. It is moreover adorned with 
a buſt of the founder, lord Danby, a ſtatue of Charles I. 
On the face of the Corona 
and the frieze is the following inſcription: < Gloriz 
Dei optimi maximi honori Caroli I. regis in uſum 
% academiz et reipublice Henricus comes Danby, 
2 1632. The ſame inſcription is on the garden 
ne, 

The garden, which is five acres in circumference, is 
ſurrounded by a noble wall, with other portals in the 
ruſtic ſtyle, at proper diſtances. The ground is divided 
into four quarters. On the right and left, at our en- 
trance, are two neat and convenient green-houſes, 
ſtocked with a valuable collection of exotics. The 
quarters are filled with a complete ſeries of ſuch plants 
as grow naturally, diſpoſed in their reſpective claſſes. 
Without the walls, on the eaſt, is an admirable hot- 
houſe, where various plants, brought from the warmer 
climates, are raiſed, Of theſe the chief are, the pine- 
apple, the plantain, the coffee-ſhrub, the caper-tree, 
the cinnamon, th&creeping Cereus, &c. | 

This garden inſtituted by the earl of Danby, 
above-mentioned, A. D. 1632 ; who having repleniſhed 
it with plants for the uſe of ſtudents in botany, ſettled 
an annual revenue for its ſupport. It has been fince 
much improved by Dr. Sherrard, who erected the edifice 
which we fee on our left, at entering the garden, and, 
furniſhed it with an uſeful collection of botanical books. 
He likewiſe aſſigned three thouſand pounds for the main- 
tenance of a profeſſor of botany, for whoſe lodgings 
ſome apartments in the building juſt mentioned have 
been appointed. N 

Having ſurveyed the public buildings in Oxford, we 
ſhall proceed to the ſeveral colleges and halls which con- 
ſtitute the univerſity of Oxford. 

The earlieſt accounts of the univerſity of Oxford are 
equally doubtful with thoſe of the city. The founda- 
tions of both are by ſome referred to the Britiſh king, 
Memprick; by ſome to another Britiſh king, named 
Arviragus, who reigned in the time of the emperor Do- 
mitian, about the — year of the Chriſtian æra; 
and by others, to king Vortigern. ' 

Upon the whole, it is probable that this univerſity 
was founded ſoon after the Chriſtian religion was efta- 
bliſhed in England; for in the papal confirmation of it, 
under the pontificate of Martin the ſecond, in the ſixth 
century, it is ſtiled an ancient academy or univerſity. 

Some hiſtorians affirm, that before the reign of Eorp- 
wald, king of the Eaſt Angles, there were two general 
ſeminaries of literatute in England, one for the inſtrue- 
tion of youth in the Latin language, at a place in Clou 
ceſterſhire, not far from Oxford, called therefore 4 
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lade, and afterwards, by corruption, Leccalade, and 
Lechlade : the other for teaching the Greek language, 
at à place which then was called Greglade and Grecca- 
lade, but how Creklade, a borough town of Wiltſhire. 
The ſtudents and maſters in both theſe academies are 
ſaid to have been removed by the Saxons to Oxford. 
We have however no credible accounts of this uni- 
verſity beſore the time of king Alfred, towards the end 
of the ninth century ; Alfred is therefore generally con- 
ſidered as its founder, though he was in fact no more 
than the reſtorer of learning at this place. 

At the acceffion 'of Alfred, learning had ſuffered ſo 
much by the wars of the Romans, Danes, and Saxons, 
that few perſons could read Engliſh, and ſcarce a fingle 
prieſt in the kingdom underſtood Latin. E. 

To remedy this inconvenience, Alfred firſt ordered 
Gregory's Paſtoral to be tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
ſent a copy of it to every biſhop in the kingdom, He 
then procured ſeveral men of literature, and among 
others were Grymbald, and John the Monk, two men 
eminent, as well for their piety as for their learning, 
whom, in $86, he ſettled at Oxford, which was before 
that time an univerſity or ſeminary of literature. 

Grymbald, and the learned men that accompanied 
him hither, having preſcribed new ſtatutes, inſtitutions, 
and forms of reading, to the ſtudents, the old ſcholars 
refuſed to comply. T 
here before the arrival of Grymbald ; and that if the 
ſtudents were leſs in number before his arrival than af- 
terwards, it was owing to their having been expelled in 
great numbers by the tyranny of Pagans and Infidels. 
Th further inſiſted, that they were ready to prove, 
by the undoubted teſtimony of their annals, that good 
rules and orders had long ſubſiſted for the 9 — 7 
of the place; that theſe rules were preſcribed by Gildas, 

Melkin, Nennius, Kentigern, and others of great learn- 
ing and piety, who had proſecuted their ſtudies at Ox- 
ford, and formed and improved the conſtitution of its 
univerſity. . 3 MR 
Aſter the animoſity between Grymbald and the old 
ſtudents of Oxford had ſubfiſted three years, it broke 
out with ſuch violence, that upon Grymbald's com- 
plaint, king Alfred came in perſon to Oxford, and was 
at great pains in hearing both parties, and endeavourin 
to accommodate their differences; and havin — 
them to friendſhip and reconciliation, he them, in 
"Hopes that they would comply but the ſtudents con- 
« tinuing their oppoſition, bald, retired to the mo- 
naſtery at Wincheſter, whic Ali had then lately 
- founded. * | | | 
During the ſtay of Grymbald at Oxford, he and St. 
Neots were regents and readers of divinity ; grammar 
and rhetoric were taught by Aſſer, a monk, a man of 
— rang parts and knowledge; logic, muſic, and 
arithmetic, by John, a monk of St. David's; and geo- 
metry and aſtronomy, by another John, a monk, and 
the collegue of Grymbald, a perſon of admirable know- 
"ledge at that time in thoſe ſciences. 


_, UNIVERSITY COLEEGE. 
Feor the advancement of learning in this place, king 
Alfred built three halls, as is ally believed, all 
ſubject to one head, and called by the names of Great 
— Little Univerſity Hall, and Leſs Uni- 
verſity Hall; and in theſe halls he placed twenty-ſix 
ſtudents in divinity, whom he endowed with annual 
ſtipends, paid out of the Royal Exchequer. Others are 
of opinion, that king Alfred founded only one hall here, 
under a threefold GiftinQion, from the profeſſions or 
+ ſciences taught in it. Such, however, is the foundation 
of what is now called Univerſity College, which is al- 
lowed to be the moſt ancient in Oxford, Some, how- 
ever, maintain, that this college was a manſion for ſcho- 
lars long before the time of king Alfred, and that St, 
John de Beverley, who died in 721, received his edu- 
cation — Its 3 prior to Alfred, they ſay, 
appears a parliament-ry petition in the reign of 
- Richard If. and the inſiſt, that Alfred only rebuilt the 
- houſe which he calſed Great Univerſity Hall, and pro- 
vided the ſtudents with exhibitions, | 


hey pleaded, that letters flouriſhed 


In the reign of king Echelred, this college of hall Wag 
ſacked and burnt, together with the city; by the Danes; 
and they were ſcarcely rebuilt, when king Harold, who 
ſucceeded to the crown in 1036, being much incenſed 
againſt this place, for the murder of ſome of his friends, 
in a tumult, baniſhed the ſcholars from their ſtudies, 
By an edict of Edward the Confeſſor, the ſcholars were 
however reſtored to their ancient penſions and habita- 
tions; but William the Conqueror being defirous to 
aboliſh the Engliſh tongue, and therefore unwilling. to 
have the doGrines of the church any longer preached in 
it, was vigorouſly opp6ſed by the clergy and ſcholars of 
Oxford, upon which he tetracted the ſtipends granted 
them by king Alfred, and the ſcholars were thus re- 
duced to live on charitable contributions, till the col- 
lege was a ſecond time endowed. | 

This college, according to ſome writers, was, at the 
time of the Conqueſt, let out to the ſcholars by the citi- 
zens, into whoſe poſſeſſion it is ſuppoſed to have come 
during the Daniſh wars; but this circumſtance is by no 
means probable, fince the edict of Edward the Contells 
reſtored the ſcholars. to their ancient privileges. How- 
ever, it is certain, that for tome time before the reign of 
Henry III. the ſcholars rented the college of the citizens. 
By what means it became the property of the city, does 
not appear ; but ſuch was the city's _ to this col. 
lege, that it had power to ſell it, and it was actually 
bought of the city by William, archdeacon of Durbam, 
who died in 1249; and by his laſt will and teſtament, 
bequeathed it to tha ſtudents, and endowed it with three 
hundred and ten merks, for the maintenance of ten or 
twelve ſcholars.” , - 

The magnificent front of this college is extended 
upwards of two hundred and ſixty feet along the ſouth 
ſide of the High Street. In it, at due diſtances, are two 
ſtately portals, with a tower over each. That on the 
weſt 2 into the old court, which is a handſome Go- 
thic quadrangle, of one hundred feet ſquare. Over the 
gate, at our entrance, on the outſide, is a ſtatue of 
queen Anne, and within another of James II. Over 
the eaſtern entrance, on the outſide, is alſo an admi- 
rable ſtatue of queen Mary, wife of William III. On 
the ſouth of the weſtern quadrangle are the chapel and 
hall. The ſtatue of St. Cuthbert is over the gate of the 
chapel, and that of Alfred at the entrance of the hall. 
The altar window was given by Dr. Radcliffe, as ap- 
pears by its inſcription, A. D. 1687. The roof of the 
chapel: is a well-wrought frame of Norway oak. The 
hall has been lately fitted up in a very beautiful Gothic 
ſtyle, at the expence of many | generous contributions, 
and is a moſt complete room of the kind. It is of the 
age of the chapel. n | 

From this court, through a narrow paſſage on the 
eaſt, we are led into another area of three tes. It is 
opened to a garden on the ſouth. The eaſt, and part of 
the north fide, is taken up by the lodgings of the maſter, 
which are commodious and extenſive. In a nich over 
the gate on the north, is a ſtatue of Dr. Radcliffe. 
The fides of this court are about eighty feet. 

A ſociety being thus eſtabliſhed, many other bene- 
factors afterwards appeared, who improved the revenues 
and buildings. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are, 
Walter Skirlow, biſhop of Durham, who founded three 
fellowſhips. Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, 
A. D. 1443, added the ſame number. Sir Simon Ben- 
net, in the reign of Charles I. eſtabliſhed four fellow- 
ſhips, and four ſcholarſhips. | Many others have like- 
wiſe founded fellowſhips and exhibitions. 

As to the buildings, the preſent ſpacious, ſplendid, 
and uniform ſtructure, began to be. erected, A. D. 1634. 
by the benefaction of Charles Greenwood, formerly 
fellow, and was ſoon carried on by Sir Simon Bennet, 
above-mentioned. Nor were ſucceeding patrons want- 
ing to continue ſo noble a work, till it was finally com- 
pleted by Dr. John Ratcliffe, who erected the whole 
eaſtern quadrangle entirely at his own expence. He 
likewiſe ſettled on the college fix hundred pounds 2 year 
for two travelling fellowſhips. ' 

The preſent ſociety conſiſts of a maſter, twelve fellows, 


ſeventeen ſcholars, with many other ſtudents, amounting 
in the whole to near ſeventy. 
BALIOL 
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nement, Salleck St. Mary's Hall, which ſhe rebuilt, and 


which it is intended to rebuild the whole * 
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The hall is handſomely wainſcotted. In the maſter's ! 
lodgings is a ſpacious. old apartment, whoſe beautiful 
bow window, projects on the weſt ſide of the court, and 
which was formerly the college chapel. In the library, 
which was finiſhed, about the year 1477, are many curi- 
ous manuſcripts. Beſides this court, there is an area 
to the north-weſt, conſiſting of irregular and detached 
lodgings. But an elegant front is now. building by this 
court, a benefaction of three thouſand pounds having 
been ſately received for that purpoſe. . ö 


exhibitioners. The whole number of the ſociety amounts 


—— II. and afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, firit 
fou 


in figures of an antique form, to have been in 
the year 155 H 

he chapel, which is alſo the pariſh church of St. 
ohn, is an auguſt Gothic edifice, with a tower, in 
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longeſt of any in the univerſity, that of New College 
excepted, It had once an organ, yet without any regd- 
lar inſtitution for choir-ſervice, before the preſent ſtalls 
and wainfeot were put up. There is ſomerhitig elegant 
in the painted glaſs of the eaſt window, which is of a 


modern hand. The ante-chapel is proportionably ſpa- 


cious, and was originally much larger; for if we exa- 
mine the outſide of the church, towards the welt, we 
may petceive” the arches filled up, which once ſtood 
withinz and made part of the nave. Near the altar are 


che monuments of Sir Thomas Bodely, and Sir Henry 


Saville. On the right hand of the choir door: is that of 
the late warden, Dr. Wintle, and his ſiſter, which is 
prettily executed; and not far from the north door of the 
ante-chapel, is a buſt and inſcription to the memory of 
Anthony Wood. This church, as we are informed by 
a manuſcript of Waod, was built about the year 1424, 


but it does not appear by what benefactor. 


South of the church or chapel, is a ſmall old qua- 
drangle; the Touth fide of it forms the library, built 
A. D. 1369, which till contains many curious manu- 


| ſcripts ; notwithſtanding, as we are told by Wood, 4 
cart- load of manuſcripts was taken from it, which were 


diſperſed or deſtroyed by the viſitors in the reign of Ed- 


Wan VI. 


The new or ſecond quadrangle was erected A. D. 

1610, from whoſe apartments, on the ſouth, there is a 
beautiful ptoſpect over the meadows. © The terrace, 
formed on the city-wall, in the en of this college, 
is no leſs finely ſituated for a delightful view ; and the 
dens in general have a pleaſing variety. 
The benefactors of this ſociety are numerous. Amongſt 
theſe,” the moſt remarkable are; f Sever, and Richard 
Fitz James, formerly wardens ; and Dr. John Wyllyott, 
chancellor of the church of Exeter, who gave exhibi- 
tions for the maintenance of twelve Portianiſtæ, called 
Poſtmaſters, A. D. 1380. Thele were aftetwards en- 
creaſed to fourteen, by John Chambers, who directed, 
that his two additional exhibitioners ſhould be electeũ 
from Eton School. Mr. Henry Jackſon, late of this 
bouſe, has likewiſe founded here four ſcholarſhips. 

Phe ſociety. confifts at preſent of a wurden, twenty- 
four fellows, fourteen poſt-maſters, four ſcholars, twb 
chaplains, and two clerks. The number of members of 
every ſort/is near eighty. | N 

EX ETER COLLEGE. 
In the year 1314, Walter Stapledon, biſhop of Exeter, 
purchaſed two buildings in the city of Oxford, one 
called Hart Hall, and the other Arthur's Hall, Where he 
inſtituted” a ſociety, conſiſting of a rector and twelve 
ſcholars, by the name of the Siety of Stapledon Hall; 
but not liking the ſituation, he bought a piece of ground 
in the pariſh of St. Mildred, in this city; and having 
erected convenient lodgings and other accommodations 


8 


for them, he tranſlated the ſociety to this building, 
g | which was at firſt called Stapledon Inn, but aftetwaids 


Exetet College. | 
About the year 1318, the Hebrew tongue began to be 
read at this univerſity, by a Jewiſh convert, towards 


penny for every merk of his eccleſiaſtical revenue. 

It is ſituated on the left fide within the Turl from the 
north. In the centre of the front, which is two hundred 
and twenty feet in length, is a beautiful gate of ruſtic 
work: over it is a tower, adorned with Ionic pilaſte 
ſupporting a ſemicircular peach, the area of which 
are the arms of the founder on a ſhield ſurrounded with 
feſtoons. A light baluſtrade finiſhes the whole. This 
front deſerves a better approach than its confined ſitua- 
tion will allow. The workmanſhip in the roof of the 
gateway is equal to the reſt, 


This college conſiſts chiefly of one handſome modern 
quadrangle, one fide of which is the ſame as the front 
juft deſcribed. On the ſouth is the hall, which is long 
and lofty, and adorned with portraits. It was entirely 
built from the ground by Sir John Ackland, Knt. of 
Devonſhire, A. p. 1618. On the north is the chapel, 
conſiſting of two iſles. It was erected by Dr. Hakewell, 


which are lls, Igo choir, or inner chapel, is the 
26 | | 


\ 


formerly rector, A. D. 1624. ; 
Ttt In 


whoſe ſtipend every clerk in Oxford contributed one 
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either ſide, that on the eaſt being 


upper end with a 


ſupported by à dwarf. wall and ſtone piers. The ſides 


ated in the inner court, is a ſine collection of the claſſics, 
given by Thomas Richards, Eſ. Fo) 
The old entrance into the college was through the 
tower which appears on the north-eaſt e of the 
court, and for. which a poſtern in the city-wall was 
opened. Near or about this tower, the old college, as 
it in ſome meaſure may be called, ſeems to have 3 
part of which ſtill remains adjoining to the tower on 
the moſt ancient, 
erected A. D. 1404, and that on the weſt, viz. the rec- 
tor's lodgings, with the tower itſelf, A. D. 
1432. However, all theſe are ſtill more modern than 
any part of the founder's original ſtructure, no remain- 
der of which is to be ſeen. at preſent, except « part of 
the chapel, ſince converted into the library. 
The gardens are neat, with an agreeable terrace, 
from whence a proſpe& is opened to ſome of the fineſt 
buildings in the univerſity. ? 8 | 
The college conſiſts, at preſent, of one rector, twenty- 
five fellows, and a bible-clerk, with two exhibitioners, 
The ſtudents of every fort are about fifty. 


| 'ORIEL.COLLEGE. 
Camden, Prynn, and other antiquarians, aſcribe the 
foundation of Oriel College to king Edward II. in 1324; 
but it does not appear that he contributed much farther 
to this foundation, than granting a licence to Adam le 
Brome, his almoner, in 1324, to build and endow a 
college here, by the name of St. Mary's Hall. To 
this Rciety king Edward III. in 1327, being the firſt 
year of his reign, gave a large building in Oxford, 
called le Oriel, to which the fellows removing from 
St. Mary's Hall, this was called Oriel College. 14 
It is fifuated ſouthward of St. Mary's church, on 
the north ſide of the front of Corpus Chriſti College, its 
eat gate being almoſt oppoſite to the e of 
Chrift=church. Its quadrangle, which was in 
the year 1640, is uniform and decent. The north ſide 
conſiſts of the 8 lodgings, and the library; the 
eaſt of the hall, buttery, and veſtibule of the chapel, 
which runs eaſtward from thence; and the ſouth and 
welt ſides form the common apartment. ; 
Me aſcend the hall by an ample flight of 3. C0- 
vered with a proportionable portico. It is omely 
wainſcotted in the Doric 12 and decorated at the 
portrait of Edward II. dreſſed in his 
regalia, by Hudſon ; one of queen Anne, who annexed 
a prebend of Rocheſter to the provoſtſhip, by Dahl; 
and another of the late duke of Beaufort, who 1s repre- 
ſented ered, in his parliament robes, attended by a negro 
boy. bearing a. coronet, by Soldi. The beſt of theſe 
pr the judicious ſpectator will probably determine to 
be that of the duke. | 
The chapel has that beauty belonging to it which is 
derived from a decent ſimplicity, and was finiſhed A. D. 
1642. The window over the altar has been latel 
„ dare the Wiſe Men's Offering, by Mr. Pakett, 
ork. ps. 24 
© The library is a neat, well-furniſhed room, bein 
half the upper Rory of the north fide of this quadrangle. 
The garden-court, which we enter by a paſſage in 
the ſame north fide, receives an agreeable air from an 
elegant little garden which is formed in the midſt of it, 
and fenced on this fide with iron gates and palliſades, 


are two wings, in a ſtyle correſpondent to that of the 
ing That on the right was erected by Dr. Ro- 
binſon, biſhop of London ; and that on the left, by Dr. 
Carter, formerly provoſt. 5 
The college has gone through frequent revolutions 
with regard to its buildings. | ; E 
The principal. benefactor to the preſent edifice was 
Dr. John Tolſon, when provoſt, who, beſides other 
valuable donations, gave one thouſand, one hundred and 
mie pounds for that purpoſe. e. 
Nor ſhould, we forget the benefaction of the above 
mentioned Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of London, who gave 
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Ins the library, which was formerly the chapel, ſitu- 


| tenements to this college, and ſettled them on the ſo- 


) | of fine old paint glaſs, Viz. 1518; that over the altar 


able are two on the north ſide, of the Laft Judgment, 


wo thouſand five hundred pounds for nting th 
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The preſent members are, one provoſt, eighteen fel. 
lows, and about fourteen exhibitioners. The ſtudents 
of all forts amount to almoſt eighty. | | 


' QUEEN's COLLEGE. 


Robert Eglesfield, a batchelor of divinity in this uni- 
verſity, and a native of Cumberland, at the deſire of 
queen Philippa, conſort of king Edward III. in the 
=u_ 1340, purchaſed certain- houſes in the pariſh of 

t. Peter in the Eaſt, in the city of Oxford, which he 
converted into a collegiate hall, by the name of Aula 
Scholarium Ragine de Orem. and having obtained a royal 
charter of confirmation, dated the eighteenth of Janu- 

1340, he endowed this hall for a provoſt and twelve 
lows, in allufion to Jeſus Chrift and his twelve 
apoſtles. _ He intended alſo to endow it with revenues 
for the maintenance of ſeventy poor ſcholars, in refe- 
rence to Chriſt's ſeventy diſciples ; but this part of the 
deſign was never executed. By the founder's rules, the 
fellows were to be choſen out of Cumberland and Weſt. 
moreland, in preference to any other 177 = 

After the founder's death, king Edward III. gave two 
ciety, by the name of Queen's 8 or Hall, in re- 
membrance of his queen Philippa, who was a great be- 
nefactreſs to it. 12 | | | 

About this time the ſtudents of Oxford growing 
wanton and inſolent, ſeparated themſelves into two 

ies or factions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
orthern and Southern Men; and after many acts of 
violence and rte f, the Northern men retired to 
Stamford in Lincolnſhire, and began to proſecute their 
ſtudies in ſome halls or colleges which had been erected 
there when it was an univerſity; but in a few years 
they returned to Oxford again, and laws were enacted, 
prohibiting the profeſſion of the liberal arts and ſciences 
at Stamford, to the prejudice of Oxford univerſity. 

It is ſituated in the High-ftreet, oppoſite Univerſity 
College. The front, which is formed in the ſtyle of 
the Luxemburgh palace, is at once magnificent and 
elegant. In the middle of it is a ſuperb cupola, the 
conftruQion of which is by ſome thought too heavy for 
the reſt. Under it is a ſtatue of the late queen Ca- 


roline. 


The firſt court is one hundred and forty feet in 
length, and one hundred and thirty in breadth. A 


beautiful cloiſter- ſurrounds this court, except on the 
north ſide. Over the weſtern cloiſter are the prevoſt's 
lodgings, which are ſpacious and ſplendid, The north 
fide is formed by the chapel and hall, and finely finiſhed 
in the Daric order. In the centre, over a portico lead- 
ing to the north court, ſtands a handſome cupola ſup- 
ported by eight Ionic columns. | 

The chapel is one hundred feet long, and thi 
broad. It is ornamented in the Corinthian order, wi 
a beautiful ceiling of fret-work. The windows are all 


excepted, repreſenting our Lord's nativity, which was 
executed by Mr. Price, A. D. 1717. The moſt remark- 


and two on the ſouth, of the Aſcenſion. Theſe, with 
the reſt, were removed hither from the old chapel. There 
is an Aſcenſion in the roof by pay ames Thornhill. _ 
The hall is fitted up in the Doric order, and has an 
admirable proportion. It is fixty feet long, and thirty 
broad, with an arched roof, of a correſpondent height. 
It is furniſhed with excellent portraits of the founder 
and benefactors. Over the ſcreen is a handſome gallery, 
intended for muſic, and as a veſtibule to the common 
room, to which it leads. | 
The north court is one hundred and ny feet long, 
and ninety broad. On the weſt ftands the library, 
which is of the Corinthian order. Under the eaſt fide 
of this edifice runs a eloyſter; its weſt fide is adorned 
with ſtatues of the founder, and benefactors, and other 
jeces of ſculpture. The room within is highly finiſhed. 
The book-caſes, which are of Norway oak, are dec 
rated with well-wrought carving, and in the ceiling ate 
ſome admirable compartments of ſtucco. 
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RE The whole area, on which this beautiful college, 


which is one entire piece of well executed modern ar- 
chitecture, ſtands, is an oblong ſquare, three hundred 
feet in length, and two hundred and twenty in breadth ; 
which being divided by the hall and chapel, is formed 
into the two courts juſt deſcribed. 

The preſent edifice was begun by Sir Joſeph William- 
ſon, Knt. 1672, who was 2 molt munificent contri- 
butor ; and being continued by the liberality of ſeveral 
intermediate benefactors, was at length completed by the 
noble legacy. of Mr. Mitchell of Richmond, who like- 
wiſe founded eight fellowſhips and four ſcholarſhips. 
Theſe fellows and ſcholars have handſome apartments 
appropriated to them in the New r beſides an 
annual ſtipend of fifty pounds to each of the ſormer, 
and thirty pounds per amum to each of the latter. This 
foundation was filled up by election from other 
colleges of the univerſity, on the twenty-ſixth of Octo- 

1764. 

daha — of uſhering in the boar's head, with a 
ſong, on Chriſtmas-day, is, at preſent, peculiar to this 
colſege: but it was formerly practiſed all over the 

kingdom; and the Carol here ſung on this occaſion, 
is literally the ſame with that which was once univer- 
ſally uſed, except ſome few local alterations. | 

: The college conſiſts, at preſent of a provoſt, ſixteen 
fellows, two chaplains, eight taberdars, ſo called from 
Taberdum, a {hort gown which they formerly wore, 
| ſixteen ſcholars, two clerks, and fotty exhibitioners, 
To theſe” we may add, the members of Mr. Mitchell's 
new foundation, juſt mentioned. The number of ſtu- 
dents of every ſort is above one hundred. 


NEW COLLEGE. 


William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, having 


erected and endowed a college at Wincheſter, for teach- 
ing a certain number of boys grammar learning, formed 
4 defign, about the year 1369, of building a college in 
Oxford, to which they might be removed -at a proper 
time, and paſs* through a ar courſe of academical 
ſtudies ; he therefore obtained of king Richard II. in the 
third year of his reign, a licence, dated the thirtieth of 
une 1379, for carrying his deſign into execution. He 
aid himſelf the ſtone of a magnificent ſtructure, 
which being finiſhed in 1386, he called New — ; 
and on the fourteenth of April, in that year, the warden 
and fellows were admitted with great ſolemnity. The 
ſtatutes, habits, cuſtoms, and privileges of this college, 
are different from thoſe of any other. college in the 
univerſit | 


It is "I eaſtward of the Schools, 'and is ſeparated: | 


from Queen's College by a narrow lane on the ſouth. 


The firſt court is about one hundred and ſixty-eight 


feet in length, and one hundred and twenty-nine in 
breadth, In the centre is a ſtatue of Minerva, given by 
Sir Henry Parker of Honington, in - Warwickſhire. 
The — ſide, which conſiſts of the chapel and hall, 
is a noble ſpecimen of Gothic magnificence. The two 
upper ſtories of the eaſt ſide form the library. On the 
weſt are the lodgings of the warden, which are com- 
modious and ample, adorned with many valuable por- 
traits, The third ſtory of this court was added to the 
founder's original building, A. D. 1674. 

We enter the chapel at the north-weſt angle. This 
chapel exceeds all in the univerſity. The ante-chapel, 
which is ſupported by four pillars of fine proportion, 
runs at right angles to the choir, and is eighty feet Jong 


and thirty-fix broad. The choir, which we enter by a 


Gothic ſcreen of beautiful conſtruction, is one hundred 
feet long, thirty-five broad, and ſixty-five high. From 
hence the painting over the altar, done about ſixty years 
ago by Mr, Henry Cook, is ſeen to the beſt advantage. 
It conſiſts of & — piece, behind which the painter 
has artfully thrown the concave of a well ornamented 
dome, in which the chapel appears to terminate. Nor 
is the deception contrived with leſs art in the two pan- 
nels on each fide of the altar, which ſeem to diſcover 
ſome diſtant opening. The altar itſelf is approached by 
à noble flight of marble ſteps. It is incloſed by a well- 
vrought rail of iron-work, the gift of Mr. Terry, for- 


merly fellow, and is covered with a rich pall of crimſon. 
velvet, given by Dr. Burton, the late head maſter of 
Wincheſter ſchool. From this fituation, the organ, 
with the ftall-work underneath, has a ftriking eite&. 
Nor are the ſtalls, with their ornaments, on either fide, | 
unworthy of the reſt, being remarkably elegant in the 


ſtyle of the light Gothic, The windows on the ſouth ' 


ſide are moſt beautifully painted by Mr. Price of Lon- » 


don; each window repreſenting eight figures of ſaints 


and martyrs, with their reſpective ſymbols and inſi ia, 
large as the life, It is intended by the ſociety to Tin 
all . the; remaining windows in the ſame ſuperb ſtyle. 
The ante-chapel has lately received great ornament from 
a new weſtern window, painted by Mr. Pecket of York. 

Choir-ſervice is performed here every day at eleven 
and five, and is probably no where performed with more 
folemaity, or heard to. better advantage. The organ is 
a, moſt admirable inſtrument, erected by the famous 
Dolham, and fince improved with the addition of the- 
clarion-ſtop and ſwelling organ, by Mr. John Byfield. 

Near the chapel is a noble cloyſter, which conſtitutes 
a quadrangle, one hundred and forty-ſix feet in length 
on two ſides, and one hundred and five the other two, 
with a garden in the area. Contiguous to it, on the 
north, is a large and lofty tower, with ten bells. 

Tbe hall, to which we paſs at the north · eaſt fide of 
the quadrangle, is of excellent proportion, being ſeventy- 
eight feet in length, thirty-five in breadth, and forty- 
three in height. Its wainſcot, which was erected about 
the reign of Henry VIII. is curious, and much in cha- 
racter. At the eaſt end are portraits of the munificent 


founder, William of Wickham ; William of Wainfleet, | 


founder of Magdalen College, who was ſchoolmaſter of 
W ykeham's College at Wincheſter ; and Henry Chichely, 
the founder of All Souls College, fellow of New Col- 
lege, while the founder was yet living. | 

The two rooms of which the library before mentioned 
conſiſts, are ſeventy feet long, and twenty-two broad. 
This library is furniſhed with a fine collection, and well 
known to the learned for its many valuable manuſcripts. - 

In the chapel is ſhewn the croſier of the founder, one 
of the nobleſt curioſities, and almoſt the only one of its 
kind now remaining, in this kingdom. It is nearly ſeven” 
feet in height, is of filver gilt, embelliſhed with vari 
of the richeſt Gothic workmanſhip, and charged wit 
figures of angels, and the tutelar ſaints of the cathedral 
church of Wincheſter, executed with an elegance equal 
to that of a more modern age. It is finely preſerved, 
and from a length of almoRt four hundred years, has loſt 
but little of its original ſplendor and beauty. 

From this quadrangle we paſs into the garden-court. 
T his beautiful area, by means of a ſucceſſion of retiring 
wings, diſplays itſelf gradually as we approach the gar- 
den, from which it Is ſeparated by a ſumptuous iron 
palliſade, one hundred and thirty feet in length. This 


court has a noble effect from the mount in the garden; 


and the proſpect is ſtill further improved by the appear- 
ance of the old Gothic ſpires and battlements, which 
overlook 'the new. building, from the founder's court. 
It began to be erected A. 
the college, aſſiſted by many liberal contributions, 

The garden in general is judiciouſly diſpoſed. Great 
8 of it, as likewiſe part of the college, is ſurrounded 
by the city-wall; which, from this circumſtance of 
ſerving as a fence or boundary to the college precincts, 
is here, and here only, preſerved entire, with its battle- 
ments and baſtions, to a conſiderable extent, 

On the ſouth fide is a pleaſant bowling-green, ſhaded 
to the weſt by a row of elms, and on the eaſt by tall 
ſycamores, the branches of which being interwoven and 
incorporated with each other, from end to end, are 
42 admired as a natural curioſity. 

. The principal benefactors are, John Buckingham, 
biſhop. of Lincoln, A. D. 1388. Thomas Beckington, 
A.D. 1440. Thomas Jane, A. D. 1494. Clement 
Harding, A.D. 1507. Wareham W ., of Can- 
terbury,; Shirebourne, biſhop of Chicheſter 3 John 
Smith, William Fleſhmonger, with many others. 
This college, dedicated to St. Mary Winton, has 


| been called New College from its firſt foundation, being 


at 
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.. 1682, at the expence of - 


166 


at that time an object of public curioſity, and far ſupe- 
rior, in point of extent and grandeur, to any college 
that had then appeared. - It was the firſt effort to mag- 
nificence ever exhibited in Oxford; and probably. Mer- 
ton was, before. this, the moſt ſplendid college in the 
univerſity, though then by no means Idorned with 
buildings as at preſent. The reſt of the colleges then 
exiſting viz.. Baliol, Univerſity, ., Queen's, Exeter, 
and Oriel, were very ſmall and inconſiderable ſtructures. 

The members of this college are, one warden, ſeventy 
fellows, ten chaplains, three clerks, - ſixteen choriſters, 
and one ſexton; together with many gentlemen com- 
moners. | | | 76 200 
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OLN COLLEGE. 


Richard Fleming, biſhop of /Lincoln, in 142), being | 


the ſixth year of Henry VI. began a college here for 
one rector, ſeven fellows, and two chaplains; which he 


deſigned as a ſeminary of divines, who might confute 
the doctrines of Wickliff; but before this de was 
completed, he died, and Thomas Rotheram, bi of 


5, finiſhed the building of the 
college, and encreaſed its revenues: he gave it a body 
of ſtatutes; and called it Lincoln College. b- Þ 
It is ſituated between All Saints church and Exeter 
College, and conſiſts of two quadrangles. The firſt, 
which we enter under a plain but decent tower, is formed, 
excluſive of chambers, by the lodgings of the rector, 
ſtanding in the ſouth-eaſt angle, and erected by Thomas 
Beckington, biſhop of Bath and Wells, A. D. 1465; 
the library and common room on the north, and refec- 
9 —— | | 
he library, under which is the Common Room, is 
ſmall, -but neatly decorated, and contains many curious 
manuſcripts, chiefly given by Thomas ee, ith A.D. 
1432. It was finiſhed, as it appears at preſent, by the 
liberality of Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, firſt a commoner of 
this, and afterwards fellow of All Souls College, A. D. 
1738. This room was originally the chapel, and was 
converted into a library at the expence of Nathaniel lord 
Crew, when fellow, A. D. 1656. . 
The hall was erected by John Williams, biſhop of 
Lincoln, A. 1631. It was handſomely wainſcotted by 
biſhop Crew, A. D. 1701, whoſe arms appear over the 
middle of the ſcreen; and thoſe of the reſt of the con- 
tributorg are interſperſed about the mouldings. It is 
forty feet in length, twenty- five in breadth, and pro- 
portionable in height. : | 
From this court, which forms a ſquare of eighty feet, 
we enter through the ſouth fide; the ſecond, which is 
about ſeventy feet ſquare. On the ſouth fide of this. 
quadrangle is the chapel, which particularly deſerves 
our attention. It was built by biſhop Williams above- 
mentioned, A. D. 1631. The ſcreen is of cedar, ele- 
gantly carved. The windows are of painted glaſs, 
complete, and well preſerved, done A. D. 1632. "Thoſe! 
on the north repreſent twelve of the prophets, 'and thoſe 
on the ſouth-the twelve apoſtles, large 2s life. The eaſt 
window exhibits a view of the mew relative to vur Sa- 
viour, with their reſpective completions, viz. 1. From 
the left hand, the Nativity; and under it, the Hiſtory 
of the Creation its an 2. Our Lord's baptiſm ; 
and under it, the paſſing of the Iſraelites through the 
Red Sea. 3. The Jewiſh Paſſover, and under it, the 
_ inſtitution! of the Lord's Supper. 4. The Brazen Ser- 
pent in the Wilderneſs; correſponding to -Chriſt on 
the croſs. 5. Jonas delivered from the whale's belly, 
expreſſive of—-Chriff's Reſurrection. 6. Elijah in the 
y chariot, with Our Lord's Aſcenſion. res 
Tube roof conſiſts of compartments in cedar, embel- 
liſhed with the arms of the different founders and bene- 
factors, and interchangeably enriched with cherubims, 
_ pelm-branches, ' and feſtoons, ' diverſified with paintin 
and gilding. There is an admirable proportion an 
elegance of execution in the eight figures of cedar which 
are reſpeCtively placed at each end of the deſks, and re- 
ent Moſes, Aaron, the four Evangeliſts, St. Peter 
JJ 7 er” | 
The benefaQors to this college are, William Dagvyle, 
mayor of Oxford; William Smich, biſhop of Lincoln, 


Lincoln, in the year 1 


* - 
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1 Animarum omnium 


4 obſcuro, bigger than the life. The ceiling is diſpoſed 
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and founder of Brazen-Noſe College, Who, it is faid 
intended to have beſtowed all that he gave to his own 
college; on this of Lincoln; Edmund Audley, biſhop 
of Saliſbury; Jane Trappes, with*many others. But 
their prineipal benefactor is Nathaniel lord Crew, biſhop 
of Durham, who, about the year 1717, added to the 
headſhip an annual allocation of twenty pounds; to the 
twelve fellowſhips, ten pounds each ; and; to the ſeyen 
ſcholarſhips” and bible clerkſhip, five pounds each, He 
likewiſe improved the four college curacies; and more- 
over founded twelve exhibitioners,” with falaries of 
twenty pounds per annum each. 8 
Tue ſociety conlifts at preſent of a rector, twelve 
loves, twelve exhibitioners, and ſeven ſcholars, w fel. 
bible-clerk; beſides independent members. ith a 
ALL SOULS COLLEGE, 
In the year 1437, Henry Chichley, atchbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 0 . here, which he lowed 
for a warden and forty fellows, chiefly with the lands of 
alien ' priories, ' which” were diſſolved in the reign of 
Henry V: 'In 1438, the biſhop procured a charter for 
incorporating this ſociety : he called the college Collegium 
defunctorum de Oxon. and hither he 
ſoon afterwards ſent a body of ſtatutes, directing the 
election of the fellows to be upon All Souls day annually, 
All the buildings of this college, except the cloiſters 
upon the eaſt fide of the 1 were erected during 
the life of the founder. DF 
It is fituated in the High- ſtreet, weſtward of Queen's 
K „ Over the gateway are the ſtatues of the foun- 
der, * Chichely, and Henry VI. | 
The firſt, or old court, is a decent Gothic edifice one 
hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and ſeventy- 
two in breadth. The chapel on the north fide is a ſtately 
pile. The ante-chapel, in which are ſome remarkable 
monuments, is ſeventy feet long, and thirty broad. 
We enter the inner chapel, which is of the ſame dimen- 
ſions, by a grand flight of marble ſteps, through a ſereen 
conſtructed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, The ſpacious 
environ - of the altar conſiſts of the richeſt red- vein 
marble. Above is a fine aſſumption- piece of the founder, 
by Sir James Thornhill. On the right and left, at our 
approach to the altar, are two inimitable urns by the 
ſame hand, reſpectively repreſenting; in their bas-reliefs, 
the inſtitution of the two ſacraments. Between the 
windows, on each ſide, are figures of ſaints: in claro- 


into compartments embelliſhed with carving and gilding. 
The whole has an air of much ſplendor and dignity, and 
is viewed to the beſt advantage from the ſcreen. 
The hall, which forms one ſide of an area to the caſt, 

is an elegant modern room. It is furniſhed with por- 
traits of the munificent founder, colonel Codrington, 
and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd. At the high- table is an hiſto- 
rical p.ece by Sir James Thornhill, whoſe ſubject is the 
finding of the law. The figure of Joſias, rending his 
robe, is animated and expreſſive. Over the chimney- 
piece, which is handſomely executed, in dove- coloured 
marble, is a buſt of the founder : on one ſide is a butt of 
Linacre, formerly fellow, a famous © phyſician in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and on the other, of John Leland, 
a celebrated antiquarian and - polite ſcholar, about tbe | 
ſame reign, ſuppoſed to have been a member of this 
houſe. The ot of the room is adorned with an ad- 
mirable ſeries of buſts from the antique. {ahi 
The adjoining buttery is worthy - our obſervation ; it 
is a well-proportioned room, of an oval form, having 
an arched roof of one, ornamented with curious work- 
manſhip. It was built with the hall. 
The ſecond court is a magnificent Gothic quadrangle, 
one hundred and ſeventy-two feet in length, and one 


* 
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[hundred and fifty- five in breadth; On the ſouth are the 
chapel and half; on the welt a cloiſter, with a grand 
two 


portico; on the north a library; and on the 
ſuperb Gothic towers, in the centre of a ſeries of fine 
| RCCC 

The library forms the whole north ſide of this court. 
It is two hundred feet in length, thirty in breadth, and 


forty im height, and finiſhed in the moſt ſplendid and 
5 3 5 Sk | elegant 
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elegant manner. Its outſide, in correſpondence to the 
reſt of the court, is Gothic. The room itſelf is fur- 
niſhed with two noble arrangements of book-caſes, one 
above the other, ſupported by Doric and Ionic pilaſters. 


The upper claſs is formed in a ſuperb gallery, which. 


ſurrounds three ſides. About the middle of the room, 
on the north ſide, is a receſs equal to the breadth of the 
whole room ; and in its area is placed the ſtatue of co- 
Jonel Codrington, the founder of the library. The 
ceiling, and ſpaces between the windows, are orna- 
mented with the richeſt ſtucco, by Mr. Roberts. Over 
the gallery, a ſeries of Bronzes is interchangeably dif- 
poſed, conſiſting of vaſes, and the buſts of many emi- 
nent men, formerly fellows of this houſe. 
Before we quit this court, the Common Room de- 
ſerves our notice, which is a grand apartment, being a 
cube of twenty-ſix feet, and lighted by a large Venetian 
window. It is ſituated between the two towers above- 
mentioned. | 
The warden's lodgings, which front the High-ſtreet, 
are commodious and handſome, being formerly the dwel- 
ling- houſe of Dr. Clarke, formerly fellow, and given by 
him for the uſe of the wardens of this houſe ſucceſſively. 
The principal benefactors are, . colonel Chriſtopher 
Codrington, governor of the Leeward iſlands, formerly 
fellow, who, beſides a valuable collection of books, 
ted by will ſix thouſand pounds ſoꝶ building the 
— and added four thouſand pounds fbr purchaſing 
books: Dr. George Clarke, the late dube of Wharton, 
Doddington Greville, lieutenant colonel Stewart, and 
Sir Nathaniel Lloyd. Of the combined munificence of 
all, or moſt of theſe, the ſecond court, above deſcribed, 
is an illuſtrious monument. dot 
This college conſiſts of one warden, forty fellows, 
two chaplains, three clerks, and ſix choriſters. No 
independent ſtudents are admitted. 8 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

In 1458, William Patten, called alſo Wainfleet, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, founded a college here, on the 
fite where an hoſpital dedicated to S:. John had for- 
merly ſtood, and endowed it, among other lands, with 
thoſe belonging to the hoſpital, for the maintenance of 
a preſident, and fifty graduate ſcholars, whom he directed 
to be augmented or reduced, as the revenues encreaſed 
or diminiſhed. He called the ſociety by the name of 
Mary Magdalen College. 

It is fituated without the Eaſt Gate of the city, on 

the borders of the river Cherwell. A Doric portal, de- 
corated with a ſtatue of the founder, introduces us to 
the weſt front of the college, which is a ſtriking ſpeci- 
men of the Gothic manner. The gate under the weſt 
window of the chapel demands a minute examination, 
It is adorned with five ſmall, but elegant figures ; that 
on the right repreſents the founder; the next is Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, in whoſe college at Wincheſter the 
founder was ſchoolmaſter ; the third is St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, to whom the college is dedicated ; the fourth 1s 
Henry III. who founded the hoſpital, ſince converted 
into this college ; and the laſt St. John the Baptiſt, by 
whoſe name the ſaid hoſpital was called. 

On the left are the lodgings of the preſident. Nearly 
contiguous to theſe, is a ſtately gateway, the original 
entrance into the college, but ſince diſuſed, formed in a 
tower, whoſe ſides are adorned with ſtatues of four of 
the perſons above-mentioned, It has been obſerved, 
that the lender arches, ſeparate and diſtinct from the 
other curve mouldings, in this and the chapel] r 
were formerly eſteemed curious maſonry; but it ſhould 
be remembered, that curious maſonry was more com- 
mon three centuries ago than at preſent. It muſt how- 
eyer be allowed, that they relieve the work, and have an 
* effect. 

rom this area we paſs into a cloiſter which ſurrounds 
a venerable old quadrangle. On the ſouth are the chapel 
and hall, We enter the chapel on the right hand at en- 
tering the cloiſter, The go Your” a is ſpacious, ſup- 
ge with two ſtaff- moulded pillars, extremely light. 
n the weſt window are ſome fine remains of glaſs 
painted in claro obſcure, The ſubje& is the reſur- 
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rection. The deſign is after one invented and executed 
by Schwartz, for the wife of William duke of Bavaria, 
more than two hundred years ſince, which was after- 
wards engraved by Sadeler. The choir is ſolemn, and 
handſomely decorated. The windows, each of which 
contains ſix figures, almoſt as large as life, of primitive 
fathers, ſaints, martyrs, and apoſtles, are finel painted 
in the taſte, and about the time of that juſt deſeribed. 
Theſe windows formerly belonged to the ante-chapel, 
the two near the altar excepted, which were lately done, 
being all removed hither, A. D. 1741. In the confu- 
ſion of the civil wars, the original choir windows were 
taken down and concealed. They did not, 3 
eſcape the rage of fanaticiſm and ignorance: they were 
unluckily diſcovered by a party of Cromwell's troopers, 
who ſpreading them along the cloiſters, jumped through 


them in their jack-boots, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 


and entirely deſtroyed them. The altar-piece was per- 
formed by Iſaac Fuller, about ninety years ago. It 
repreſents the Reſurrection, and we ſuſpect, never re- 
ceived the laſt finiſhing. It evidently wants grace and 
compoſition, and has too much of the Flemiſh colouring * 
and expreſſion. Many of the figures are, however, finely 
drawn. This painting is elegantly celebrated by Mr. 
Addiſon, formerly a ſtudent of this houſe, in a Latin 
poem, printed in the Muſz Anglicanæ. Under this 
piece is another admirable picture of our Lord bearing 
the croſs, ſuppoſed to be the work of Guido. It was 
taken at Vigo; and being brought into England by the 
late duke of Ormond, came into the poſſeſſion of Wil- 
liam' Freeman, Eſq; of Hamels, in Hertfordſhire, who 
gave it to the ſociety, The altar is fitted up in the mo- 
dern ſtyle, with a well executed wainſcot, and columns 
of the Corinthian order, charged with other elegant 
embelliſhments. It is deſigned to wainſcot the whole 
choir in the ſame manner. Choir-ſervice is performed 
in this chapel at eleven and four every day; except, that 
on Sundays and holidays, the morning ſervice is ſung at 
eight, as it is in all the choirs of the univerſity. 

The hall is a ſtately Gothic room, well proportioned, 
and handſomely finiſhed. It has four whole-length por- 
traits, viz, of the founder, Dr. Butler, William Free- 
man, prince Rupert ; and two half-lengths, viz. biſhop 
Warner, and Dr. Hammond. 

Great pains have been taken to unriddle the latent 
meaning of the hieroglyphics which ſurround the cloiſter. 
Some affirm, that they are nothing more than the licen- 
tious invention of the maſon ; while others as warm] 
contend, that they contain a complete ſyſtem of acade- 
mical diſcipline. | 

From this court, through a narrow paſſage on the 
north, we are led into a beautiful opening, one fide of 
which is bounded by a noble and elegant edifice in the 
modern taſte, conſiſting of three ſtories, three hundred 
feet in length. The front reſts on an arcade, whoſe roof 
is finely ſtuccoed. It is intended to add two other ſides 
but as the preſent opening to the meadows and hills on 
the right, produces ſo charming an effect, we could al- 
moſt wiſh the college might never execute their original 
deſign. Through the centre of this building we paſs 
into the grove, or paddock, which is formed into many 
delightful walks and lawns, and ſtocked with about 
thirty or forty head of deer. 

No college enjoys a more agreeable or extenſive en- 
viron. Beſides the grove juſt mentioned, there is a mea- 
dow within the college precincts, conſiſting of about 
thirteen acres, ſurrounded by a pleaſant walk, called the 
Water-walk. The whole circuit of the walk is waſhed 
by branches of the Cherwell, and has many pretty rural 
proſpects. This walk is ſhaded with hedges and lofty 
trees, which in one part grow wild, and in the other are 
cut and diſpoſed 4 A beautiful opening has 
lately been made on the weſt ſide into the College-grove, 
by demoliſhing the old embattled wall on the banks of 
the river. 

The original endowment was moſt munificent, which 
yet has been augmented by many conſiderable benefactors. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed are, Ha VI. William Fitz 
Alan, earl of Arundel, Claymond, Morwent, &c. 
cardinal Wolſey, when burſar of the college, A. D. 1402, 
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erected the tower, which is exceeded by none in ſtrength, 
height, and beauty, and contains a mulical peal of ten 
ells. | 
The college at this time conſiſts of a preſident, forty 
fellows, thirty demies, a divinity lecturer, a ſchool- 
maſter, an uſher, four chaplains, an organiſt, eight 
clerks, and ſixteen choriſters. The whole number of 


ſtudents adout one hundred and twenty. ) | 


BRAZEN-NOSE COLLEGE. 
In che year 1511, being the third of Henry VIII. 
William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, and chancellor of 
this univerſity, and Richard Sutton df Preſtbury, near 


Macclesfield, a market town. of Chefhire, founded a | 


college for a principal and ſixty ſcholars, and called it 
en-noſe College, from a hall of the ſame name, 
diſtinguiſhed by a large braſs noſe upon the gate, on 
the ſite of which hall this college was partly built. 
Brazen Noſe College conſtitutes the weſt fide of the 
Radcliffe ſquare. It has two courts. The firſt, which 
is the original one, conſiſts of the lodgings of the prin- 
_ Cipal, — chambers of the fellows and ſtudents, and 
the refectory, which is elegantly fitted up, and adorned 
with portraits. Over its portico are two antique buſts, 
the one of Alfred, which built Little Univerſity Hall, 
or King's Hall, on the ſite of which the preſent college 
78 — founded ; and the other of John Erigena, a 
Scotchman, who firſt read lectures in the ſaid hall, 
A. D. 882. Over the door leading up to the Common 
Room, which was originally the chapel, is the follow- 
ing inſcription, ** As. xti 1509, et Reg. Hen. 8 pri?. 


Nomine divino Lyncoln præſul, quoque Sutton, 
Hane poſuere petram Regis ad imperium. 


i. e. In the name of God, the biſhop of Lincoln, and 
6 Sutton, laid this ſtone, at the command of the king.“ 
In the centre of this court is a ſtatue of Cain and Abel. 
We enter the ſecond court through a paflage on the 
left hand of the gate of the firſt. It is planned in a 
taſte, and was probably the work of Sir Chriftopher 
Wren. The cloiſter on the eaſt fide ſupports the library. 
On the ſouth ſtands the chapel, which is at once neat 
and fplendid. The roof, which, being a frame of wood, 
is an admirable imitation of Gothic ſtone-work, and 
the altar; with' its decorations, particularly demand our 


attention. It was finiſhed A. D. 1667, as was the 
whole court. | 
With to the very fingular name of this college, 


it appears, that the founders erected their houſe on the 
fite of two ancient hoſtels, or halls; Little Univerſi 

Hall, mentioned above, and Brazen Noſe Hall. The 
latter of theſe acquired its name from ſome ſtudents re- 
moved to it from a ſeminary in the temporary univerſity 
of Stamford, ſo denominated, on account of an iron ring 
fixed in a-noſe of braſs, and ſerving as a knocker to 


the LT. by 
preſent members of this houſe are, one princi- 
pal twenty fellows, thirty-two ſcholars, and four ex- 
ibitioners; together with about forty or fifty ſtudents 
CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 


In 151 3 Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, founded 
a college here for a warden, certain monks and ſecular 
canons, d as a ſeminary to the priory of St. Swithin 
in Winchefter ; but the founder, in 1516, converted 
this college to the uſe of ſecular ſtudents, like the other 


colleges of the univerſity, and enlarging the buildings, 
endowed it for a preſident, twenty fellows, two chap- 
lains, two clerks, two choriſters, and three lecturers in 
philoſophy and divinity, giving it the name of Corpus 
Chriftt College, | 
This college is ſituated near the back gate of Chrift- 
church, on the ſouth fide of Oriel College. Through 
a beautiful Gothic gateway we enter the firſt court, in 
which there is a peculiar ap de of neatneſs, On 
the calf ſtands the hall, which is handſomely wainſ- 
cotted, and well proportioned, The rafters in the ceiling 


$ 
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| this court is a curious column, exhibiting a cylindtical 
dial, the conſtruction of which is eſteemed a valuable 
piece of old Gnomonics. It was made by Robert Hegge 

a fellow, about the latter end of Elizabeth. From 
hence we paſs into the cloiſters, which are in the mo- 
dern taſte. South of theſe is an elegant pile of building 

of the Ionic order, which fronts Chriſt-church Meadow. 
and was erected by Dr. Turner, formerly preſident. 

A. D. 1706. There is likewiſe another neat ſtructure. 

of the modern kind, near the hall, appropriated to gen- 

tlemen commoners, who muſt not excced fix in number. 

The chapel is ſeventy feet in length, and twenty-five 

in breadth, with a ſcreen and altar-piece of cedar. 

The library, which is well furniſhed in general, js 
remarkable for a collection of pamphlets from the Re- 

formation to the Revolution; an Engliſh bible, ſuppoſed 
to be of higher antiquity than that of Wickliffe; and a 
vellum roll, which exhibits the pedigree of the Royal 

Family, with the collateral branches, from Alfred to 

Edward I. richly decorated with their arms blazoned, 

and ſigned by the kings at arms. The moſt ſtriking 

cutiofity is an ancient manuſcript hiſtory of the bible in 

French, illuminated with a ſeries of beautiful paintings, 
illuſtrating the ſacred ſtory. It was given by general 

Oglethorpe, formerly a member of this houſe. Here is 

 ſhewn alſo the croſier of the founder, which, although 
a fine ſpecimen of antique workmanſhip, is by nomeans 

equal to that of Wykeham at New College. 

The ſtatutes ordain, that the fellows ſhould be elected 
from the ſcholars, and the latter from the counties and 
dioceſes following, viz. two from Surry, three from 
Hampſhire, - one from Durham, two from Bath and- 
Wells, two from Exeter, two from Lincolnſhire, two 
from Glouceſterſhire, one from Wiltſhire, or, in defect 
of a candidate, the dioceſe of Sarum, one from Bed- 
fordſhire, two from Kent, one from Oxfordſhire, and 
one from Lancaſhire. - | 

Hugh Oldham, chaplain to Margaret eounteſs of 
Richmond, and afterwards biſhop of Exeter, is com- 
memorated as the principal benefactor. The founder 
had intended his ſociety as a ſeminary to the monks of 
St. Swithin's cathedral at Wincheſter ; but Oldham 
perſuaded him to change this deſign, and to make it a 
college of ſecular ſtudents on the academic plan; con- 
tributing at the fame time ſix hundred merks for com- 
pleting the building, beſides certain eſtates. for the aug- 
mentation of its revenue. William Froſt, the founder s 
ſteward ;. John Claymond, the firſt preſident; and Ro- 
bert Morwent, the ſecond; with. ſome others, have 
given lands, &c. ö „ 

The preſent members are, one preſident, twenty 
fellows, two chaplains, twenty ſcholars, two clerks, 
two choriſters, and ſix gentlemen commoner s. 


CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE. 


In 1525, the ſeventeenth of Henry VIII. Thomas 
Wolſey, cardinal of Sancta Czcilia, and archbiſhop of 
York, obtained two bulls of pope Clement VII. for 
diflolving above forty monaſteries, and converting their 
eſtates towatds building. and endowing two colleges, one 
at Ipſwich, a borough town of Suffolk, the place of the 
cardinal's nativity, and another at Oxford. He alſo 
procured a royal charter, dated the thirteenth- of July, 
1525, impowering him to build and endow a college, 
by the name of Cardinal. College, upon the fite of a 
priory dedicated to Frideſwide, one of the religious 
houſes juſt diſſolved, and to ſettle in this college a dean, 
ſecular canons, and other gownſmen, for the ſtudy of 
the liberal arts and ſciences; and towards their main- 
tenance, to purchaſe an eſtate of two thouſand pounds 
per annum, and convey it to the ſociety. 

' The cardinal, two days after the date of the charter, 
laid the foundation of this college with great ſolemnity; 
but being impeached of high treaſon in 1529, before the 
buildings were finiſhed, all the eſtates and poſſeſſions of 
this ſociety were forfeited to the king, which put a ſtop 
to the buildings for three years, at the end of which 
time, the king iſſued out letters patent, ordering the 
building to be carried on, the ſame revenues to be ſettled 
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are well wrought: in the Gothic ſtile. In the midſt of 
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on the ſociety, and the foundation to be called King 
Henry 
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Henry VIII.'s college; but being afterwards diſſatisfied 
with this appointment, he ſuppreſſed the inſtitution in 
1545, and in the year following erected the church of 
this college into a cathedral, by the name of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Chriſt in Oxford, founded by king 
Henry VIII. and ſettled in it a biſhop, dean, and eight 
canons, eight clerks, eight choriſters, a muſic-maſter, 
an organiſt, and forty ſtudents, who were to be choſen 
early from Weſtminſter-ſchool, and the number of 
whom was augmented by queen Elizabeth, 


The ſtately front of the college of Chriſt-church is 


extended to the length of three hundred and eighty-two 
feet, and terminated at either end by two — 
turrets. In the centre is the grand entrance, whoſe 
Gothic proportions and ornaments are remarkably . 
nificent. Over it is a beautiful tower, planned by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, and erected by biſhop Fell. It con- 
tains the great bell called Tom, on the ſound of which, 
every night at nine, the ſtudents of the whole univerſity 
are enjoined by ſtatute to repair to their reſpective ſo- 
cieties. The judicious: ſpectator cannot but obſerve 
with regret, that this front, perhaps the nobleſt in the 
kingdom of the Gothic ſtile, loſes much of its effect, 
on account of the declivity of the ground on which it 
ſtands, and the narrowneſs of the approach. It ſeems 
however probable, that a terrace walk was intended, b 
way of raiſing the ground to a level, the whole lengt 
of the college; for the rough foundation ſtones of the 
hoſpital on the oppoſite ſide, left unfiniſhed by Wolſey, 
ſtill remain bare, and the ſmooth ſtones are terminated 
by an horizontal right line, to which height the ground 
would have been elevated. 

The grand quadrangle is two hundred and ſixty- four 
by two hundred and ſixty-one feet in the clear: the 
eaſt, north, and weſt ſides, with part of the ſouth, con- 
ſiſt of the lodgings of the dean, the canons, and the 
ſtudents, &c. The greateſt part of the fouth fide is 
formed by the hall, which is confiderably elevated above 
the reſt of the buildings, and, taken as a detached ſtruc- 
ture, is a noble ſpecimen of ancient magnificence.— 
The ſouth, eaſt, and part of the weſt ſide, were erected 
by cardinal Wolſey, as was the kitchen, to the ſouth of 
the hall, which is every way proportionable to the reſt 
of the college. The whole is ſtrongly expreſſive of the 
greatneſs of the cafdinal's conceptions, who yet intended 
much more than is executed. 

The north, and what remained of the weſt ſide of 
this court, was finiſhed A. D. 1665. By the marks on 
the wall, ſome ſuppoſe this area was ſurrounded by a 
cloiſter, It is evident that a cloiſter was deſigned, but 
it never, as we can find, was executed. We are apt to 
ſuſpect, that when the college fell into the king's hands, 
the teeth-ſtones only of the projected cloiſter, with ſome 
other of the pilaſters, had been begun; which probably 
the new founder removed, and fmoothed to the wall. 
For uniformity's ſake, they took care to make the ſame 
marks in the new part erected in 1665, as we have juft 
obſerved, | 

Round the whole area is a ſpacious terrace-walk, 
made in the ſame year; and in the centre a baſon and 
fountain, with a — of Mercury. On the inſide, 
over the grand entrance, is a ſtatue of queen Anne. 
Over the arch, in the north-eaſt angle, another of biſhop 
Fell; and oppoſite to that at the ſouth-eaſt, a ſtatue of 
cardinal Wolſey, which is juſtly admired ;. it was done 
by Francis Bird. > 

Under this ſtatue of the cardinal we enter the hall, 
by a ſpacious and ſtately ſtair- caſe of ſtone, covered by 
2 beautiful roof, built A. D. 1630, which, though very 
broad, is ſupported by a ſmall ſingle pillar of- fine pro- 
portion. This hall is probably the largeſt, and certainly 
the moſt ſuperb, of any in the kingdom. It contains 
eight windows on each fide, is one hundred and twenty 
— x length, forty in breadth, and its ceiling eighty 
eet high. a 2 | 

The roof is a noble frame of timber-work, beautified 
with near three hundred coats of arms, properly bla- 
zoned, and enriched with other decorations of painting, 
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over the window on the left ſide of the high table, par- 

ticularly demands our obſervation. 
This room has been refitted at a la 


is adorned with the followi 
ſons, educated at; or — 


Over the High. Table. 


| 


rge expence, and 
portraits of eminent per- 
to, the college. | 


Compton, Bp. of London. Corbet, Bp. of Norwich. 
HENRY VIII. in his Tegal robes. © © 

„Bp. , Bp. | Cardi „Bp. ;Bp | Boulter, Abg 

re s So Sat 

On the South Side, beginning at|On the Nerth Sie, 5 


the upper End. 15 4 


at the upper Eng. 
Wake, Abp of Canterbury. Sir J. Dolben; Abp of York: 
Potter, Abp of Canterbury Bf 


. [Sir J. Frelawney of 
Smalridge, Bp of Briſtol. Wiatos 7172 Y 


Trevor, Bp of Durham. Wood, Bp of Litchf & Cox: 
Lord Mansfield. _ Gilbert, Abp of Tork. 
Hooper, Bp of Bath and Drummond, Abp of York. / 
Wells, Blackbourn, Abp of York. | 
Benſon, Bp of Glouceſter. Cox, Abp of Came. 
Efte, Bp of Waterford. Dr. Stratford, canon of Ch 
Robinſon, Abp of Armagh. | Church. oy 
Morton, Bp of Meath. — Friend, M. . 
Godwin, ſen, Bp of Bath and Dr. Aldrich, dean of Ch. Che 
Wells. Dr. Friend, maſter of Waelt- 
Godwin, jun. Bp of Landaff. minfter Schook , | © | 
Matthews, Abp. of York. Dr. Nicol, canon of Ch. Ch. 
Fuller, Bp of Eincoln. Richard Frewen, M. D. 
Gaſtrel, Bp of Cheſter. Sir J. Dolben, Preb. of Durh; 
Hickman, Bp of London-|Dr. Fell; dean of Ch: Ch. 
derry, | | r. Buſbey, maſterof Weft= 
Sanderſon, Bp of Lincoln. | minfter School. 
Griffith, Bp of St. Aſaph. |—- Pret, Archd. of Rocheſt. 
Over theſe. | | Over theſe. "JK 
Smith, Bp of Glouceſter, Weſtfaling, Bp of Hereford, 
James, Bp of Durham. Peers, Abp of York. £ 
Ravis, Bp of London. Heton, Bp of Ely. 
Bancroft, Bp of Oxford. Howſon, Bp of Durham. 


Over the Screen, and on each Side, in the following Order. © 


8 Lord Arlington. | | 
Sir Dudley Carleton. Ellis, Bp. of Kildare: 
A Buſt of GEORGE I. in Mardle.- 
Mr. Alſop. Locke. Sir Gilb, Dolben, Peter Martyr. 
The church of this college, which - is the cathedral 
church of the biſhop of Oxford, is ſituated to the eaſt of 
the grand quadrangle. It is an ancient venerable ſtruc- 
ture, and was Originally the church of St. Frideſwide's 
monaſtery, on or near the ſite of which the college is 
erected. It was finiſhed. before the year 1200, The 
roof of the choir is a beautiful piece of ſtone- Work, put 
up by cardinal' Wolſey, who likewiſe rebuilt or refitted 
the ſpire as it now ſtands. The original one was much 
loftier. The eaſt window is elegantly painted by Mr. 
Price, ſenior, from a deſign of Sir James Thornhill, 
repreſenting the Epiphany. The ile, on the north of 
the choir, was the dormitory of St. Frideſwide's, in 
which an ancient monument is ſhewn, ſaid to be the 
tomb of that ſaint. She died A. D. 739. At the weft 
end of the ſame'ile is a window . in a maſterly 
manner by John Oliver, in the eightieth 155 of his We 
and given by him to the college, A. D. 1700. The 
luis is St. Peter delivered out of priſon by the angel. 
There is great expreſſion in the attitudes of the ſleeping: 
ſoldiers. Many remains of painted glaſs appear in dit-, 
ferent parts of the church, remarkable for ſtr and 
brilliancy of colour ; the windows having been for the” 
moſt part deftroyed, A. D. 1651. But ſome of theſe 
fragments have been lately collected, and with great 
taſte diſpoſed into complete windows, or compartments. 
The tower contains ten muſical bells, brought hither 
from Oſeney Abbey, as was the great bell, called Tom, 
above-mentioned, The neighbouring chapter-houſe is 


- 
? . 


worthy the inſpection of the curious. In this cathedral, 
choir-ſervice is performed at ten and four every day. 
This church was deſigned by the cardinal for private 


crrring, and gilding, in the Gothic taſte. 
The delicacy of the Gothic fret- work in the roof 


maſſes and theological exerciſes only. The foundation 
ſtones 
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ſtones of the church or chapel intended for the public 
ſervice, may ſtill be traced in the gardens on the north 
fide of the great quadrangle, which, as Wood tells us, 
would have been an auguſt and immenſe work. 
Peckwater-court, to the north-eaſt of the great qua- 
drangle, is perhaps the moſt * edifice in the uni- 
verſity. It conſiſts of three ſides, each of which has 
ſteen windows in front. The middle ſtory is Ionic. 
ts architect was dean Aldrich; its principal founder 
Dr. Radeliffe, a canon of this church, aſſiſted by other 
contributions. Oppoſite to it is a ſumptuous library, 
one hundred and forty- one feet in length, ſupported by 
illars of the Corinthian order. It was firſt intended to 
' - have placed this ſtructure on piazzas, which would have 
ven it à lighter air. The ſouth fide of this library is 
- Ferniſhed with elegant book-caſes extended to the whole 
length of the room, with a gallery above; and between 
the windows. on. the ſite fide is likewiſe. placed a 
ſeries of book- caſes, reſpectively ned to the ſeveral 
ſciences ;z. over. each of which there are beautiful feſtoons 
in ſtucco charged with ſymbolical imagery, ſeverally 
eſenting the particular branch of literature contained 
beneath. The ceiling is alſo richly ornamented with 
maſterly compartments of ſtucco, The wainſcotting, 
&c. which is of the fineſt Norway oak, together with 
the baniſters of the gallery, are all highly finiſhed with 
carving. Upona pedeſtal, in a receſs on the north fide, 
is placed an admirable whole length ftatue of Locke, 
formerly a ſtudent of this houſe, by Roubillac. To- 
wards. the ſouth of the library are ſeveral apartments, 
furniſhed alſo, with book-caſes, and cabinets for ma- 
nmuſeripts. { | 
Eaſt of this court ſtands Canterbury Court, originally 
Canterbury College. It was a diſtin& college, founded 
in 1 303 by Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; but after- 
wards diſſolved, and taken into this foundation. 
There is, beſides, the Chaplain's Court, to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Wolſey's quadrangle; on the north fide of which 
is a light ic edifice, formerly balonging to St. 
Frideſwide's monaſtery, and named St. Lucia's Chapel. 
It was lately uſed for a library, but it is at preſent 
adorned with the following curious collection of pic- 
Rures lately belonging to general Guiſe. 
A piece of architecture, rather large, adorned with 
many ſmall-figures very graceful. The architecture by 
| 2 the figures, in his beſt manner, by Sebaſtiano 
ici, 
Two heads in one picture, a little ſmaller than life. 
Hey exhibit-two carricaturas, by Spagnoletto. 


A portrait of ſome Spaniſh nobleman half length, 


after the life, nobly painted and well preſerved, by 
Moriglio. thus | 
head with part of the ſhoulders : it ſeems to be the 
portrait of ſome great man, by Titiano, in his firſt 
manner. , 
A picture with many figures, two feet high, repre- 
. ſenting Solomon's judgment. The invention, diſpoſition, 
and colouring, are equally wonderful, by Paſqualini 
Romano, diſciple of Andrea Sacchi. | | 
A repreſentation of our Saviour on his way. to Cal- 
vary. The figures almoſt as big as the life, by Andrea 
Mantegna. Mantegna was Corregio's maſter, and this 
picture was in the collection of Charles I. 
The rape of the Sabines. A picture of great merit, 
both for invention and colouring, the author unknown. 
A figure as big as the life, of particular beauty, ex- 
| _ St. Jerom fervently praying, by Domeni- 
chino. 2 | | 
A head with part of the ſhoulders, as big as the life. 
It is the portrait, painted by himſelf, of Franceſco 


; Mola. 


* A ſmall ſketch repreſenting a ſacrifice, with the temple 
of Diana, The figures are many, and wonderfully well 
\  difpoſed, „Ar da Cortona. 
A ſmall ſketch in light and ſhadow, with many figures, 
repreſenting” a faint ready to ſuffer martyrdom, drawn 
wien great livelineſs and taſte, by Ant. Vandyke. 


A mall octagonal picture on a black ftone, - repre- 


ſenting our Saviour carried to the ſepulchre, by Annibal 
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on them, by Franceſco Mazzuoli, called Parmigianino. 


A picture containing ſeveral figures about three 
high, exhibiting St. Laurence's martyrdom, by Tin 
toretto. 

A landſcape with figures one foot high, reſenting 
the martyrdom of St. Peter Martyr. he figures b 
Agoſtino Caracci. The landſcape by Gobbo de Caracci. 

A ſketch, repreſenting a victorious prince carried in 
triumph. The figures are 2 a foot and a half hi h, 
and many of them allegorical, by Giordano d' Anverſa. 

A large piece of architecture, with figures. In his firſt 
manner, by Nicol. Pouſſin. | 

A picture, containing ſome half lengths a little bigger 
than the life. exhibiting Faith that gives her ſword to a 
genera], by Pietro della Vecchia. 

The portrait of a general, half length, a little bigger 
than the life. It is believed to be a copy from Titian, 
by Luca Giordano, | 

Figure very artfully fore-ſhortened, repreſenting our 
Saviour dead, as big as the life, by Lodovico Caracci, 

A picture, exhibiting a battle, full of figures, about 
one foot high: one of the nobleſt performances of 
Bourgognone. 

Apollo and Marſyas. The figures about three feet 
high, by Sebaſtiano Ricci. 

A large picture, containing ſome half lengths as big 
as the life, and repreſenting - the taking our Saviour in 
the garden, by Giacomo da Baſſano. | 

A piece, containing many half length figures as big 
as the life, repreſenting the prodigal ſon received by his 
father. A famous performance of Guercino da Cento. 

Sophonitba dying with grief in the arms of her damſel, 
on receiving doleful news. The figures are half lengths 
— big as the life. A celebrated piece, by Domeni- 
chino. 4 40 
Our Saviour known by the two diſciples in the break - 
ing of the bread; the figures bigger than the life, by 
Lodovico Caracci. | | 

The flight into Egypt; the figures as big as the life, 
A noble work, by Guido Reni. 

The heads of St. Andrew and St. Paul, bigger than 
the life; a valuable performance, by Andrea Sacchi. 
St. Elizabeth, with St. John, when a babe, muſing 
on a croſs made of reeds; the figures ſmaller than the 
life. A renowned piece, by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Judith holding Holofernes's head; a half length, very 
beautiful, by Franceſco Salviati. | 

Our Saviour's nativity ; the figures a little-more than 
one foot high, finiſhed with extreme diligence. A rare 
work, by Baldaſſare Peruzzi. 

Our Lady contemplating her babe. The figures about 
two feet ſix inches. Wonderfully well done after Cor- 

io's manner, by Franceſco Mazzuoli, commonly 
called Parmigianino, | 

A half length, as big as the life, repreſenting a naked 
woman, by Titiano.—It is thought that this is the por- 
trait of the woman that was Titian's model, when he 
drew the famous Venus now exiſting in the room called 
La Tribuna, in the Medicean Gallery at Florence. 

Our Saviour taken down from the croſs; the figures 
a little more than one foot high, by Daniele da Volterra. 
This appears to be the ſketch from which Daniel made 
the large famous picture, that is now in one of the cha- 
pels of the church called La Trinita de Monit, at Rome. 

An oval picture, repreſenting Meduſa's head, bigger 
than the life, painted with attoniſhing expreſſion, by 
Rubens. | 

A Holy Family; the figures one foot high, com- 
pletely finiſhed, by Annibal Caracci. 

Our Saviour crowned with thorns; the figures a foot 
and a half high. One of the beſt works in his firſt man- 
ner, by Correggio. | 

Our Lady, with the two babes, Jeſas and John, lay- 
ing hold of a lamb, and two angels devoutly looking 


It was formerly in Charles I.'s collection. 

| Socrates and Alcibiades; half lengths of about a foot 
and a half, by Giorgione. 

A ſmall picture, repreſenting our Lady's aſſumption, 
and the apoſtles, by Franceſco Naldini. This was the 


ſketch of a celebrated picture now in Florence. x 
| ur 
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Our Saviour's cireumeiſion; an original fketch, by 
i da Caravaggio. 
** dure in light and ſhadow, repreſenting Diana 
and nymphs in the bath, changing Acteon into a ſtag; 
an original beautiful ſketch. The figures are a foot 
high, by Nicolo dell' Abate. | | 
A ſmall ſketch for a ceiling in light and ſhadow, by 
Corregio. | a 
Our Saviour's ſupper, a ſmall and moſt beautiful per- 
formance, by Innocenzo da Imola. He was one of 


hael's beſt diſciples. $325.56. \ Gann 
mw Venetian hiſtory, by Paulo Veroneſe, This is an 
original ſketch of one of the pictures painted by 
Paolo in the Sala del Conſiglio, at Venice. 07 
A boy's head, as big as the life, by Annibal Caracci. 
Diana's head, as big as the life, by Camillo Procaccini. 
St. Catharine, a foot and a half high; a celebratcd 


and well-preſerved performance, by Benvenuto da Ga- 
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A landſcape, exhibiting the hunting of the hare; a 
beautiful work, by Gobho de Caracci. - 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradiſe by the angel. 
The figures one foot high: a famous and well-preſeryed 
work, by the Cavaliere Guiſeppe d' Arpino. A 

The ter of a woman ſmiling, ſmaller than life, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. . r 8 

A child's head, ſmaller than the life, by Fra. Barto- 
lomeo di San Marco. Tg | 

The pale of an altar, with figures bigger than the life, 
repreſenting St. Lucy, St. John the Evangeliſt, St. 
Homphrey, and St. Francis: a famous performance, by 
Correggio, except St. Humphrey's figure, which, hav- 
ing been left unfiniſhed by Correggio, was afterwards 
finiſhed by Spagnoletto, | _ | _ | 

The family of the Caraccis repreſented in a butcher's 
ſhop, and thoſe celebrated painters in , butchers dreſſes. 


Annibal is weighing ſome meat to a Swiſs of the Car- 


dinal of Bologna's guard. Agoſtino is ſhaking a nail, 
and trying if it holds faſt, that he may hang on it a leg 
of mutton, which he holds in his left hand. The Gobbo 
is lifting up a calf to hang it on a beam, and Lodovico 
ſtoops down killin 

repreſented as a — maid that comes to buy ſome 
meat. The likeneſſes are traditionally ſaid to be won- 
derful; and the whole of this no leſs odd than beautiful 
picture was the moſt celebrated performance of Annibal 


racci. ; 


Three half figures as big as the life, repreſenting three 


ladies diverting themſelves with muſic, and a gentleman 
liſtening to them. In all probability they were portraits, 
by Tan- 1 


A ſketch of one of the moſt capital pictures in Venice, 


and preſerved there in a church. It repreſents our bleſſed 
Lady, with St. Peter and St. Francis, and a Venetian, 
general of the Capello's family come back victorious 


rom a battle againſt the Turks, who offers the ſtandard 


and the trophies of his victory to the altar of our Lady. 

The whole Capello family is exhibited. in 

a celebrated work, by Titiano, co AF 
A landſcape with figures. It repreſents. part of the, 

country near Bologna, by Domenichino. | 
A woman repreſenting Simplicity, with a 

| hand; a half length, as big as the life, by 


Franceſco 
Furino. | 


The good Samaritan ; the figures are two. feet high; | 


a valuable picture, by Siſto Badalocchi. - 
Our Lady with her babe, about two feet high 
much after Correggio's manner, by Sebaſtian Ricci. 
A head of a youth, a little ſmaller than life, by 
aphael. FE) | wet] 
Two ſmall pictures, exhibiting two different martyr- 
doms of two ſaints, by Giacomo del Po. | 
A ſmall ſketch, by Ciro Ferri. C 
A picture, exhibiting our Saviour's 1 


The 


devotion and maternal affection of our bleſſed Lady 


looking on her babe, is prodigiouſly well expreſſed. St. 
Joſeph ſtands admiring the compunction of two ſhepherds 
contraſted by another that takes care of the aſs. Of 
two other ſhepherds, placed at ſome diſtance, one holds 


2 light in his hand, and ſhews the other the manger, 


27 


cherubs and angels. Under it there is a ſight of the 


a ſheep. The mother of them is 


this picture: | A 
- +, || Mary Magdalen in the 


doye in her. 


h, painted : 5 
I | ſenting St. Catharine: a rare ancient picture, by Vettori 
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| expreſſing a pious wonder. Further off, there ls a moſt - 
beautiful angel in the clouds, proclaiming the birth of 
our Saviour to the ſhepherds. No picture ever ſurpaſſed 
this moſt elaborate performance of Titiano, It was one 
of king Charles I's collection; and there are two prints 
of it, an ancient one in wood, the other in copper-plate. 
Another nativity, painted likewiſe. with his uſual deli- 
cacy and noble expreſſion, by the ſame Titiano. 
Our Lady with her babe in her arms; near as big as 
life, ſtanding on the clouds, ſupported and attended by 


town of Bol and adjacent villages, all painted in 
his beſt manner, by Annibal "7 296, (pag Any i 
Suſanna tempted by the two old men, boldly/ and vi- 
gorouſly painted as big as the life, by Agoſtino Caracei. 
The flaughter of the Innocents, containing nineteen - 
figures as big as the life. A maſter- piece, both for com- 
poſition and colouring, by Valerio Caſtelli. + . 
Two children bigger than the life, repreſenting Holy 
Love the conqueror of Prophane Love; one of *o be 
performances in his firſt manner, by Guido Rheni. 
A lively figure of an Italian buffoon drinking merrily, 
an half figure, as big as the life, by Annibal Caracci. 
The portrait of ſome nobleman, a little more than a 
half length, by Franceſco Forbido, commonly called 
II Moro Veroneſe. This painter was much admired by 
Titian himſelf. | 
A nativity of our Saviour ; the figures about one foot 
high. The effect of the light that ſhines out of the 


babe, and irradiates the whole picture, is aſtoniſhing. 
This is a celebrated piece, by Cavalier Cavedone.. \ 
A head as big as the life, repreſenting our Saviour, 
painted in a bold manner, by Agoſtino Caracci. 6 
Apollo in the attitude of favin Marſyas. The figures 
about two feet high, by Andrea Sacchi. V 
_ Two ſmall pictures, the one repreſenting a mounte- 
bank drawing a 2 to Nn RED by many 
ſpectators; the other exhibiting many people playing at 
— upon the ground. By Michael Angelo delle Bats. 
oo I | © 
* ſmall picture, containing our Lady and her babe. 
St. Joſeph, and St. Catharine, bal figures, finely 
painted, by Bartolomeo Schidone. 5 | 
A ſmall picture, repreſenting. an angel that contem- 
plates, with a moſt afflicted look, one of the nails with 
which our Saviour was crucified,” holding it up in his 
hand; by Correggio. 10 
A moſt beautiful ſketch, repreſenting our Saviour laid 
in the ſepulchre, with the Virgin, who has ſwooned, 
2 is ſupported by the three Marys, by Giacomo da 
ano. 14 441 Roo ON 
Four ſmall pictures, containing . two feet 
high, moſt. maſterly painted, by F Mazzuoli, 
called II Parmigianino. 229 8 511 
A A ſmall picture with many figures, repreſenting our 
Saviour ſnewn to the people by Pilate: a noble per- 
formance, by Frederigo Barocci. 
A ſmall picture, repreſenting our 


Saviour appearing to 
gardener's form, by Raphael's 
maſter, Pietro Perugino.:,...-. 1+, 7 - 
Ma infant Jeſus and St. John meg uy 4 excel 
lent : performance, and well preſerved,” by Raphael. 
"Three heads in water-colous, bigger than the lik 
| A head of Joſeph of Arimathea, as big as the life, by 
' Frederi Barocci. — | A e 
A half length, a little ſmaller than, the life, repre-. 


Carpacio. { 7 5 * | 
Sur Lady with. her babe and St. John; the figures 
/ oy Het bi - x an incomparable performance of Andrea 
del Sarto, 


A. ſmall picture repreſenting -a, father with his two 
children praying, by Holbein. 

A, nativi of our Saviour, containing eighteen figures 
two feet high. The poſture. of our Lady, who offers her 
breaſt to her babe, and that of the babe itſelf, are moſt 
graceful ; St. John with them completes one of the beſt 


groups that the art of painting ever produced ; and 


equally graceful is another group of three angels playing 
RX x x | upon 


” I 
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from heaven in an attitude of adoration. Many 
> beautiful attitudes of devotion are thoſe of the 
ſhepherds, that fill up the left ſide of this aſtoniſhing 
performance of the immortal Raphael. : 

Our Lady with her babe, St. Catharine and St. Francis. 
'Fhe proportion of the figures two feet, An excellent 
and well-preſerved performance of Paolo Veroneſe. 

The view of a noble temple, our Saviour coming out 
of it, meets with M en, who is by him converted 
in the preſence of ſome other women. An excellent and 
well-preſerved performance, done in his firſt manner, by 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Two half lengths, as big as the life, of two women, 
one the miſtreſs, the — er _ = _—_ 180 
probably a portrait. She holds ooking-glaſs wit 
one hard, and with the other adjuſts her head, liſtenin 
to the maid that ſpeaks to her. This is one of the 

ino. 

Our Lady with her babe, the Magdalen, St. John, 
and St. — The figures are about three feet high, 
painted with the greateſt gracefulneſs, by Parmigia- 
nine. | | 
* A Cupid drawn by two doves in a golden car, and 
two other Cupids playing about him encircled by a 
flower garland: 4 picture extremely well 
well as maſterly done, by Domenichino. 

A copy of the famous nativity, known under the name 
of Correggio's Night; the figures two feet high, by 
Carlo Cignani. £5 hf 

Diana in the bath converting: Aeon into a ſtag, with 
her nymphs about her: an compoſition nobly 
coloured, the figures a foot and a half, by Tintoretto. 

The communion of the apoſtles, the figures a little 
above two feet. There is a kindled lamp in this picture, 
which has a ſtriking effect, and the whole is painted 
with great vigour; by Tintoretto. | 

St. John preaching in the deſart, beautified with many 
well-difpoſed figures, by Gobbo de Caracci. 
The fable of Eriftonius delivered to the nymphs to 
be educated. ©Their feat and wonder in ſpyipg the 
boy's ſerpentine Feet, and their different attitüdes, are 
moſt beautifully expreſſed. Each re is about half 
the bigneſs of nature; and painted with great ſpirit, by 


Salvator Rofa, - _—_ | 
A landſcape, exhibiting Moſes delivering from the 


ſnares of the ſhepherds, the daughters of Reuel, the | 


jelt-of Midian, that came to give drink to their cattle, 
by Domenichin. | ie; 
- Another fan landſcape, exhibiting ſome fiſhermen, 
and women waſhing linen, by the ſame Domenichino, 
. 5 little f than life, that pla 

2 

2 By 
deſart, itian, e ee er 
| "Pigs Walk beautiful cherubs heads as big ab the life, 
by Demenichino- JE TIE * $634 (i 1 
— St. John's head with a lamb, 2 big as the life, in 


beſt F o da Cent. | 
ny Apollo with Midas that fits as their 
judge.” The figüfes about a foot High: a fine perform- 
ange, boch for invention and colouring, by Andres 


a << 1e 13177 
itayone, - © 


A copy, of the famous Correggjo'r Capi, a bg bs | 


e Annibal Carracci. 4 W 4 
An Ecce Homo, as big as the life; printed with great 


force of expreffipn, by Ludovico Caracc i. 
Se e r de Kaden, d. See ne 
mote" than à ot; another noble work of Ludovico 


Caracci. Wo | 0 | 
© St. Francis in a viſion ſupported by an The 
Anibal Caracci. | | 
A little Jaridfcape, adorned with fome pretty little 
ures, and it looks asif painted after nature, by Gobbo 


rern 
Venue and Cupid as big as the life : an aftoniſhing 


performance, by Titiano, 


| | upon the, 
* boy behind that liſtens With pleafure to | 
the celebrated Spaniſh diſciple of Titian, 


ie rom inſtruments: Two other angels deſcend- | 


preſerved, as |. 


figures, about two feet high, admirably well painted, by 


| 


S H IR E. 
A ww of the celebrated pictures of Raphael in the 
an 


Rom atican. This repreſents an atchievement of 
the emperor Conſtantine. This copy appears to be the 
work of ſome great painter of the Florentine School 
being done in the moſt maſterly manner. b 

A choir of angels playing on ſeveral muſical inſtru- 
ments, their proportion about a foot and a half. God 
the Father, ſupported by three cherubs, by Guido Reni. 
This is thought to be the original ſketch of a picture 
— in freſco by Guido, in St. Gregory's church at 

ome. 

The martyrdom of St. Eraſmus, the figures about 
two feet high. This is the original ſketch of the famous 
picture preſerved in St. Peter's at Rome, by Nicolo 
Pouffin. 5 

Two pictures adorned with many beautiful figures, 
whoſe proportion is about two feet. One repreſents the 
age of iron, the other of copper; and they are the ori- 
ginal models of the two pictures in freſco, that are in 
the palace of Pitti at Florence, by Pietro da Cortona. 

The original ſketch of one of the ceilings painted in 
the Barberini's palace at Rome, by Pietro da Cortona. 
It repreſents many allegorical figures. 

A half-length portrait as big as nature. The figure 
has a letter in one hand, by Lodovico Caracci. 

The portrait of Maria Robuſti; a half length as big 
as nature, by Paris Bourdon. | 

The picture of a woman as big as life, half length, 
by Giorgione da Caſtel Franco. 5 

A head, with part of the ſhoulders, repreſenting a 
Greek merchant, as big as the life, by Michael Angelo 
da Caravaggio. | 

Qur Lady, with her babe, and St. John ; the figures 
near as big as the life. An excellent performance, by 
Titiano. | 

A half length with the hands, repreſenting Diogenes 
the Cynic ; maſterly done, by Spagnoletto. 

A half-length portrait of himſelf, by Tintoretto. 

A portrait, down to the knee, of the celebrated Nau- 
gerius, as big as the life, by Tintoretto. 

The nativity of our Saviour, enriched with many 
beautiful figures about one foot high, by Franceſco 
Zuccarelli. i | 

A cartoon in water-colours, repreſenting the Holy 
Family. - figures near as big as the life, by Andrea 
del Sarto. | | 

An emperor on horſeback ; the horſe white, the pro- 
portion about two feet; a bold and noble work of 
Giulio Romano.——T1t was once in king Charles I.'s 
collection. 8 | oh, 

A finiſhed ſketch of king Charles I.'s white horſe ; 
its proportion about two feet, by Vandyke. 

"The laughter of the Innocents, and Herod on a 
throne commanding it, by Bourgognonme. 
Ariadne abandoned by Theſeus; a naked figure as big 
as the life, by Franceſco Furino. 

Nor ſhould we omit an N range of building on 
the ſouth, commonly called Fell's, which fronts a noble 
walk belonging to the College, called the White Walk, 
upwards of two furlongs in length, and fifty feet wide, 
ſhaded on each fide with lofty elms, and commanding a. 
delightful proſpect of the adjacent meadows, the river, 
and the neighbouring villages. EY 
e 


The benefaftors here have been numerous. | 

principal are, dean Fell, lady Holford, and the late Dr. 
Les, who by his laſt will conſigned a legacy of twenty 
thouſand pounds, and upwards, for the ſupport of ſeveral 
nety and uſeful inftitutions in the College. One of 
theſe is an anatomy-ſchool, which has been Fately finiſhed - 
in an elegant and commodious taſte, with an ample ſti- 


pend for a lecturer. It is ſituated on the ſouth fide of 


: 


the ball. | 
This college, or church, conſiſts of one dean, eight 
' canons, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, one or- 
ganiſt, eight choriſters, dne hundred and one ſtudents, 

des many independent members. The whole num- 
ber about one hundred and eighty. 


TRINITY 
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TRINITY COLLEGE. 
| the religious houſes diſſolved by Henry VIII. 
— a calle here for the — of 2 
of the cathedral church of Durham, which was there- 
fore called Durham College. This houſe being granted 
by king Edward VI. in 1552, the ſeventh year of his 
reign, to his phyſician George Owen, was, in 1554, 
purchaſed by Sir Thomas Pope, knight, who, in 1555, 
repaired the building, and endowed it for a preſident, 
twelve fellows, and eight ſcholars, calling it Trinity 
llege. 

7 oppoſite to the Turl, and has a ſpacious 
avenue, fenced from the ftreet by an handſome iron 
palliſade, with folding gates, adorned on the outſide 
with the arms of the donor, the earl of Guildford, and 
on the inſide with thoſe of the founder. This avenue 
leads us to the front of the college, which conſiſts of the 
chapel, and the gateway, with its tower. Over the gate, 
in ſtone, are the arms of the founder, ſurrounded with 
a wreath of laurel, and ſupported by the Genii of Fame. 
In the firſt court are the chapel, hall, library, and 
lodgings of the preſident. | 

he chapel has a peculiar el , which reſults 
from an aſſemblage of the moſt finiſhed, and yet the moſt 
fimple ornaments. carvings about the ſcreen, 
which is of cedar, are very maſterly. The altar-piece, 
of the ſame wood, is, befides other embelliſhments, 
charged with exquiſite feſtoons by Guibbons. Under an 
alcove near the altar, is a fine Gothic tomb, on which 
are the effigies of the liberal founder and his lady, in 
alabaſter. The ceiling is covered with a bold and beau- 
tiful ſtucco. 

In the midſt of it is an Aſcenſion, which, on the 
whole, is executed in a good taſte, but perhaps has too 
much of the French manner. It was painted by Peter 
Berchett, a Frenchman. 

The hall is ſpacious and well_proportioned, in the 
Gothic ſtile, and adorned with portraits of the founder 
and his lady ; and of three preſidents, Kettel, Bathurſt, 
and Sykes. ed 

In the library is ſhewn a valuable manuſcript of Eu- 
clid; being a tranſlation from the Arabic into Latin, 
before the diſcovery of the original Greek, by Adelardus 
Bathonienſis, in 1130. It is extremely fair, and con- 
tains all the books. It was given by the founder, to- 

ether with ſeveral other manuſcripts; who likewiſe 
furniſhed this library with many coſtly printed volumes, 
—_ in folio, at that time eſteemed no mean col- 
ection. — 21 

The ſecond court is an elegant pile, planned by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, and ſaid, by Wood, to be one of 
the firſt pieces of modern architecture that appeared in 
the univerfity. It conſiſts of three ſides, the north and 
weſt of which are to be raiſed and finiſhed in the manner 


1 


of that on the ſouth. The opening to the gardens on 


the eaſt, has a ſingular and moſt agreeable effect. 

The gardens are extenſive, and laid out into two di- 
viſions. The firſt, or larger diviſion, is chiefly thrown 
into open graſs-plots. The north wall is covered with 
a beautiful yew-hedge, - The centre walk is terminated 
by a well wrought iron gate, with the founder's arms at 


the top, fupported by two ſuperb piers. The ſouthern | 


divifion is a pleaſing ſolitude, conſiſting of ſhady walks, 


with a wilderneſs of flowering ſhrubs, diſpoſed into ſer- 


pentine paths, and much frequented, 


The principal, and almoſt only benefactor, is Dr. 


Ralph Bathurſt, formerly preſident, who expended 
nineteen hundred pounds in rebuilding the chapel, the 
ancient one above-mentioned having been miſerably de- 
faced in the civil wars. | 

his college conſiſts of one preſident, twelve fellows, 
and twelve ſcholars, inſtituted by the founder. Theſe, 
with the independent members, amount to near ſeventy. 


ST. FOHN BAPTIST's COLLEGE. 


In' 1555, being the ſecond of Philip and Mary, Sir 
Thomas 
building belonging to this univerſity, - called St. Ber- 


nard's College, formerly in poſſeſſion of the monks of 


hite, alderman of London, purchaſed a 


St. Bernard; and in 1557, endowed it, by the name of 


St. John Baptiſt's College, for a preſident, fifty fellows 
and ſcholars, three chaplains, three lay clerks, and fix 
choriſters; but the chaplains, lay-clerks, and choriſters, 
were about twenty years, afterwards ſuppreſſed by the 
preſident and fellows, | 
This ſtructure ſtands in a retired ſituation, on the 
north of Baliol and Trinity Colleges. Before its front 
is a handſome terrace, ſhaded with 
It chiefly conſiſts of two courts. In the firſt are the 
chapel, and hall, on the north, and the preſident's 
lodgings on the eaſt. The chapel is decently furniſhed. 


The ſcreen and altar are finiſhed in the- Corinthian 


order, Over the communion-table is a beautiful piece 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting our Lord breaking bread with 
the two diſciples at Emmaus, from a famous original of 
Titian, The circumſtance of the dog ſnarling at the 
cat, under the table, is remarkable. The organ, which 
ſtands in an alcove on the north ſide, has a ſplendid ap- 


pearance, and was erected by. Sir William Paddy, Kant. 


A. D. 1618. Choir-ſervice is here performed twice 
every day, at eleven and five. 

On the north wall of this chapel, eaſtward of the 
organ, is a fingular curioſity. A marble urn, contain 
ing the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, incloſed in a ſilver 
veſſel, which was placed here according to the directions 
in bis laſt will, 

The hall is fitted up in the modern tafte, with 
elegance. The ſcreen is of Portland ſtone, in the Ionic 
order ; and the wainſcot in the ſame order, is remarkably 
beautiful, The roof and floor are correſpondent to the 
reſt. The chimney-piece is ificent, of variegated 
marble, over which 1s a picture of St. John the Baptiſt, by 
Titian. It is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral other excellent 


pieces: at the upper end is a whole-length portrait of 


the founder, with archbiſhop Laud on the right, and 
archhiſbop Juxon-on the left. On the north and fouth 
ſides are thoſe of biſhop Mew, biſhop Buckridge, Sir 
William Paddy, Knt. and of other eminent men, who 
have either-illuſtrated this ſociety by their learning, or 
enriched it by their beneficence. 

The common room, on the north ſide of the hall, 
ſhould not be neglected. Its ceiling is a good piece of 
ſtucco, by Mr. Roberts; and the whole room is hand- 
ſomely adorned in general. i 

The ſecond court, which we enter through a paſſage 
on the eaſt ſide of the firſt, is the 17 of Inigo Jones, 
and built in 1635. The eaſt and weſt ſides exhibit, each, 
a beautiful Doric colonade, whoſe columns conſiſt of a 
remarkable ſpecies of tone, ſaid to be dug at Fifield, in 
Berks. In the centre of each colonade are formed two 
porticos, charged with a profuſion of embelliſhments. 
Over theſe, on each ſide, are two good ſtatues in braſs ; 
that on the eaſt, of Charles I. and that on the weſt, of 
his queen. They were caſt by Francis Fanelli, a Flo- 
rentine. Their reſpective niches are ornamented with 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders ; _ the * has an 
elegant and agreeable appearance. But perhaps it may 
be Nod ht, Ga this building is not in the pureſt taſte 
of its celebrated architect. 

The upper ſtories of the ſouth and eaſt fides form the 
library, The firſt diviſion conſiſts of printed books; 
the ſecond of' manuſcripts, chiefly given by archbiſhop 
Laud. This, as it is furniſhed with caſes of iron lattice- 
work, which are diſpoſed in a parallel direction with the 
ſides, forms an ample and airy gallery. In this room, 
the archbiſhop above-mentioned entertained Charles I. 
and his court, with a magnificent feaſt. In the archives 


| are many curioſities; particularly a drawing of king 


Charles I. which contains the book of Pſalms written 
in the lines of the face and hair of the head. Alſo a 
picture of St. John the Baptiſt ſtained in marble. 

The gardens are extenſive; and on the whole are 2 
moſt agreeable retreat. The inner grove, as it is com- 
monly called, has all thoſe graces which ariſe from a 


| — variety, and from à ſucceſſion of beauties ſo 


diſpoſed as to ſtrike us gradually and unexpectedly. 
The benefactors have been very numerous, and no leſs 
conſiderable. Sir William Paddy, knight, founded and 


endowed the preſent choir, that originally * 


a row of lofty elms. 
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dy the founder, having deen diſſolved by unanimous 
conſent of the ſociety, A. D. 1577, the revenues of the 
college being found inſufficient for its maintenance. 
Archbiſhop aud erected the fecond court, its ſouth fide 
excepted, which was built A. D. 1595, with the ſtones. 
of the Carmelite friery in Glouceſter- green, the Com- 
pany of Merchant Taylors in London, amongſt ſeveral 
other benefactions, contributing two hundred pounds. 
Archbiſhop Juxon gave ſeven thouſand pounds to aug- 
ment the fellowſhips ; Dr. Holmes, formerly preſident, 
with his lady, gave fifteen thouſand pounds for improv- 
ing the ſalaries of the officers, and other purpoſes. And 
Dr. Rawlinſon, above-mentioned, ted the reverſion 
of al eſtate in fee- farm rents. The college has 
likewiſe largely experienced the beneficence of many 
others, who have liberally contributed towards the im- 
provement of its building and revenues. 


The preſent members are, one preſident, fifty fellows, 


two chaptains, one organiſt, five ſinging men, fix cho- 

riſters, and two ſextons. The number of ſtudents is 

about ſeventy. 1 5 £4 4 
JESUS COLLEGE. 

In 1571, Hugh Price, doctor of the canon laws in 
this univerſity, procured a charter from queen Eliza- 
beth, for building and endowing a college here for a 
principal, eight fellows, and eight ſcholars. The queen 
| to furniſh timber for the building, upon condi- 
tion that ſhe ſhould have the firſt nomination of the 

incipal, fellows, and ſcholars, and that the college 
ſhould be called Collegium Jeſu infra civitatem & uni verſi- 
tatem Oxon. ex fundatione reginæ Elizabethe ; whence 
this — claim the honour of a royal founder. 

In the firſt court is the hall, in which is a portrait of 
queen Elizabeth, with a ceiling of well- executed ſtucco, 

by Mr. Roberts; the principal's lodgings, in which is 
ſhewn a valuable picture of Charles I. at full length, by 
Vandyke; and the chapel; which is handſomely fur- 
niſhed, and well proportioned. - Of theſe, the firſt was 
erected A. D. 1617; the fecond ſoon after the year 
2621 ; and the laſt was completed in 1636. 
Three ſides of the inner court, begun by Dr. Manſel, 

'one of the principals; alittle before the Grand Rebellion, 

are finiſhed in a decent and uniform manner. The li- 

brary is on the weſt fide, which is a well furniſhed room, 

and adorned, - among other portraits, with a curious pic- 

ture of Dr. Hugh Price, probably painted by Hans Hol- 

bein. It has been engraved as ſuch by Vertue. ' 

The chief benefactors are, Sir | Eubule Thelwall, . 
knight, formerly principal, who encreafed the number 
of fellows arid icholars from eight to ſixteen; Francis 
Manſell, D. D. Sir Leoline ; = oth Charles I. and 

others. The particular circumſtances of whoſe | 
reſpective donations towards the improvement of the 
buildings, revenues, and diſcipline of this houſe, de- 
ſerve a more copious panegyric, and a more diſtin 
diſplay, than this work will allow. | 
In the Burſary is ſhewn a magnificent piece of plate, 
the gift of the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynne; alſo 
the ſtatutes of the college, moſt exquiſitely written on 
vellum, by the Rev. Mr. Parry of Shipſton upon Stowre, 
formerly Klow. | = $3 „ 

This college conſiſts of one principal, nineteen fel- 

lows, ' eighteen ſcholars, with many exhibitioners and 


independent ſtudents. The whole number about ninety. 
WADHAM COLLEGE. 


Nicholas Wadham, Eſq; ſometime a gentleman com- 
moner in this univerſity, having laid the deſign of build- 
ing a college here, directed it to be carried into exe- 
cution by his will; and accordingly, Dorothy, his wi. 
dow and executrix, in 1609, purchaſed the ſite of a diſ- 
ſolved priory of the canons of St. Auſtin in this city, 
and erected a noble quadrangle, with ſtatues of herſelf 
and her huſband over the wor * gate; and having pro- 
cured a — charter, impowering her to endow it for a 
warden, fifteen fellows, Efreen ſcholars, two chaplains, 


8 HI R E. 


_ two clerks, and other inferior officers, by the name of 


Wadham College, it was opened, and the ſeveral 4 
bers admitted — ly, on the twelfth of . 

It ſtands in the northern ſuburb, called Holywell, the 
front being oppoſite to Trinity Gardens. Under a ately. 
central tower we enter the Quadrangle, which is nearly 
one hundred and thirty feet ſquare. | 
A portico, decorated with the ſtatue of the founder 
the foundreſs, James I. and other ornaments, leads ys 
to the ball. This is a ſpacious and lofty Gothic room 
furniſhed with ſome valuable portraits. From hence wh | 
paſs into à cloiſter, which conſtitutes one ſide of a {mall 
area ; the chapel being on the left, ahd the kitchen, 
with the library over it, on the right. The cloiſter, 
with its ſuperſtructure, in the midſt of which is a hand- 
ſome common room, forms a- ſort of eaſt front, from 
whence we have a beautiful proſpect over the meadows 
to the diſtant hills. This room has a moſt admirable 
portrait of an old woman. | "II INE 

The chapel is ſpacious, and venerable. The ant-.. 
chapel, like thoſe at Merton; New College, All Souls, 
and Magdalen, runs at right angles to the choir, having 
a n height, length, and breadth. The 
eaſt window is admirably painted by Van Ling, a Dutch- 
man, A. D. 1622. It was given by Sir John Strange- 
ways, repreſents the Paſſion of our Lord, and is ſaid to 
have coſt fifteen hundred pounds. The windows on the 
right ſide are perhaps by the ſame hand; but thoſe on 
the left are poor, and of a later age. 

The curious ſpeQator will be extremely pleaſed with 
a moſt ſingular piece of painting which ſurrounds the 
altar. There is nothing of the Line now to be ſeen in 
Oxford; but the altar-pieces of Magdalen and All Souls 
were formerly finiſhed in the ſame manner. The paint- 
ing is on cloth, which being of an aſn colour, ſerves for 
the medium: the lines and ſhades are done with a brown 
crayon, and the lights and heightening with a white 
one. Theſe dry colours being preſſed with hot irons, 
which produced an exſudation from the cloth, are fo in- 
corporated into its texture and ſubſtance, that they are 
provt againſt a bruſh, or even the harſheſt touch. The 

gures are finely drawn, and have a wonderful effect. 
It is the workmanſhip of Iſaac Fuller, who painted the 
Reſurrection- piece over the altar at Magdalen, and flou- 
riſhed near an hundred years ſince. The ſubject of the 
front is the Lord's Supper ; on the-north fide, Abraham 
and Melchiſedeck ; and on the ſouth; the children of 
Iſrael gathering manna, are reſpeQively repreſented. 
be buildings of this houſe have not received the 
leaſt alteration from the time of the foundreſs; and, as 
they now ſtand, are the entire reſult of the firſt archi- 
tet. ' From this circumſtance they derive an uniformity 
and regularity, ſcarcely to be paralleled in any other col- 
lege of this. univerſity. The critical obſerver muſt alſo 
= notice, that the ſtyle. of architecture in this college 
correſponds, in many particul ars, with that of the public 
ſchools, and or the inner quadrangle at Merton College. 
Theſe three edifices are all of the ſame age, and were 
moſt probably planned by the ſame artiſt. That inde- 
fatigable antiquary, Mr. 1 among his many curious 
reſearches, diſcovered, that the public ſchools were de- 
ſigned by Thomas Holt of Vox. | 

The principal benefactors are, John Goodridge, A.M. 
who gave, A. D. 1654, his whole eſtate at Waltham- 
ſtow in Eſſex, for the endowment of ſeveral exhibitions, 
&c. and Dr. Hody, Greek profeſſor, who founded four 
exhibitions for ſtudents in Hebrew, and fix for others in 
Greek, of ten pounds each. Dr. Philip Biſſe, arch- 
deacon of Taunton, gave above two thouſand volumes 
to the library, in which is preſerved his portrait at full 
length, given by the foundreſs. Lord Wyndham very 
lately bequeathed two thouſand pounds, fifteen hundred 
of which are appointed. for the increaſe of the warden's 
ſalary, and the reſidue for ornamenting the houſe. 

Lille, the late warden, biſhop of Norwich, added 
two exhibitions, 

This college conſiſts of one warden, fifteen fellows, 
and fifteen! ſcholars; two chaplains, two clerks, and 
ſixteen exhibitioners, The number of ſtudents of every 
kind about fifty. 
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'PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


Thomas Tiſdale, of Glimpton, near Woodſtock, 
Eſq; by bis will, dated the thirtieth of June, 1610, 
avè thouſand pounds to purchaſe an eſtate, for the 
maintenance of certain fellows and ſcholars, to be choſen 
from the free-ſchool of Abingdon in Berkſhire, into any 
college of this univerſity. The truſtees of this will 
offered to increaſe the ſociety of Baliol College, by Mr. 
Tiſdale's legacy, with ſeven fellows and fix ſcholars ; 
but not coming to an agreement, Dr. Richard Whight- 
wick, formerly a member of Baliol College, perſuaded | 
the truſtees of Mr. Tiſdale's will to purchaſe a building, 
originally belonging to the priory of St. Frideſwide, 
called Broadgate-hall, for the ſettlement of this charity 
and promiſed, upon that condition, that he himſeif 
would be a conſiderable benefactor. Mr. Tiſdale's 
truſtees, therefore, procured a royal charter, dated the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1624, impowering them to found 
a college within the limits of Broadgate-hall, for one 
maſter, ten "fellows, and ten ſcholars, by the name of 
Pembroke College, which name was given it in honour 
of William earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the 
univerſity. The royal charter alſo impowered George, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, William earl of Pembroke, 
and Dr. Richard Whightwick, to make a body of ſta- 
tutes for the ſociety, who were allowed to purchaſe 
lands and tenements to the yearly. value of ſeyen hundred 
pounds. Soon after this, the fellows and ſcholars were 
put in poſſeſſion of their college; but the number of 
ſtudents increaſing ſo much, that the building could not 
accommodate them, the ſociety annexed” to their col- 
lege certain chambers, called Abingdon Lodgings, and 
Camby Lodgings. | 

We pals to this college in a direct line from the grand 
gate of Chriſt- church. At our entrance, the maſter's! 
* on the right, make a handſome appearance, 
which are large and convenient. The firſt quadrangle 
js neat and uniform, though ſmall. From this we are 
led, by the north-weſt angle, into the hall, which is 
adorned with pictures of the founders and benefactors; 
from thence into an irregular area, on bne fide of which: 
ſtands the chapel. This is a modern edifice of the Tonic; 
order. The altar is juſtly admired for its neatneſs, and 
the whole is elegantly finiſhed, and properly adorned. 
It was built by contribution, and conſecrated in 1732. 
Their former chapel was an iſle, in the adjoining church 
of St. Aldate. ok | 

Weſtward of the chapel is the garden, in which is a 
pleaſant common- room, and an agreeable terrace-walk, 


— 


- 


- 


formed on the city-wall. 
Dr. Hall, maſter, and biſhop; of Briſtol, built the 
lodgings of the maſter, together with the gateway of the 
college, ſoon after the Reſtoration. oy 
The ſociety at preſent, conſiſts of one. maſter, fourteen 
fellows, and upwards of thirty ſcholars and exhibitioners. 


_ WORCESTER COLLEGE. 
In this univerſity there was a hall called Gloceſter- 
hall, from having been 2 a ſeminary for edu- 
cating the monks of Glouceſter, On the ſuppreſſion of 
abdies, it fell into; the king's hands; and afterwards, by 


ig th grant from queen Elizabeth, it came to one Mr; | 
Doddington, from whom it was purchaſed by Sir Tho- 


mas White, founder of St. John Baptiſt's College, and 
by him repaired in ſome meaſure, endowed, and con- 
veyed to that ſociety, ho made it a houſe for ſtudents, 
under a principal; but in 1714, this hall was endowed 
by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aſtley, near the city of Wor- 
ceſter, in the county of that name, Bart. for a provoſt, 


to a college, by the name of Worceſter College. 

It is — at the extremity of the weſtern ſuburb, 
on an eminence which deſcends to the river and mea- 
dows, The grand eourt, or area, conſiſts of three ſides, 
Which are all completed in the modern taſte. On the 
weſt it is propoſed to form a garden, ſloping to the wa- 
ter; ſo that a moſt agreeable proſpect will be opened to 
the college. The library is a beautiful Ionic edifice, 


: 


St. Alba 


8 


| 
ſix fellows, and ſix ſcholars; upon which it was erected | 


: 
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cloiſter. It is furniſhed with a fine colleQion of books, 
the gift of Dr. Clarke, formerly fellow of All Souls 
College. Its greateſt curioſity is Inigo Jones's Palladio, 
with his own manuſcript notes in Italian. 

At our entrance into the college, we Have on each 
ſide the chapel and hall, both of which are fifty feet in 
length, and twenty-nine in breadth. On the whole, 
this houſe, when executed according to the plan, will 
be a well-diſpoſed, elegant ftruQure. | 

Here are one provoſt, twenty fellows, ſeventeen ſcho- 
lars, &c. The whole number about forty: 


HERTFORD COLLEGE. 
Here was a building formerly cailed Hart-hall, from 
Elias de Hartford, who, in the reign of Edward I. de- 
miſed it, under this name, to ſome ſcholars of the uni- 
verſity. It was afterwards purchaſed by Walter Staple- 
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of a ſmal quan ity 
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Beſides the above Colleges, there are five Halls in 


the Univerſity of Oxford, viz. 


IL, AL. BAN HALL, 
© "This hall is contiguous, to Merton College on the eaſt. 


It appears to have been a houſe of learning in the reign 


of Kdward I. and received its name from Robert de 
5 a citizen of Oxford, who, in the reign of 
Henry 1 1. conveyed this tenement to the nuns of 
Littlemore. -"The front is decent, exected by Benedict 
Barnham, alderman, of London, A. D. 1595. It Has a 
ſmall refeQtory, and no chapel. l. 


u. sr. EDMUND's HALT. 


This hall is ſituated to the eaſt of Queen's Colleg ; | 
It was firſt ęſtabliſhed about the reign of Edward . 


and wes conligned to Queen's College, A, D. 1557. 
It has aj library, refectory, and chapel, which are neat 
and commodious. | 


Il. 8 r. MARY HALL. 
It is ſituated in Oriel Lane, to the ſouth of St. Mary's 


church. For its original we refer the reader to our ac- 
count of Oriel College. It conſiſts of an elegant little 
court, which encloſes a neat garden. It has a library, 
with a handſome, though ſmall chapel, and refectory. 
Eraſmus, Sir Thomas More, and Sandys the poet, 


one hundred feet in length, ſupported by a ſpacious 
| 27 


ſtudied in this houſe, It has ſome exhibitioners. 
IV. NEW 
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| Iv, NEW INN HALL. 
'* This hall ſtands near the church of St. Peter in the 


Boilers towards the caſtle. It was conſigned to 2. — 
' by John Trillock, biſhop of Hereford, A. D. 1345. 
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It is eminerit for the education of many learned civilians, 
It has no chapel. Almoſt oppoſite to this hall ſtands 
f of the gateway of St. Mary's College, in which 
raſmus reſides for ſome time. He has left an elegant 
tin poem on his manner vf living here. It was founded 


A. D. 1437, for novices of the Auguſtin order, and 


ſuppreſſed at the Reformation. 


V. MAGDALEN HALL. 
This hall is almoſt contiguous to Magdalen College 
on the weſt. A very conſidetable part of it is the gram- 
mar- ſchool for the choriſters of Magdalen College, 
erected, with the college, by the founder, William of 
Wainfleet, for that | purpoſe alone. To this ſtructure 
other buildin being added, it grew by degrees into an 
academical hall. It has a well furniſhed library, with 
a neat chapel, and refectory. Here are ſeveral exhibi- 
tions. This ſeminary boaſts the education of lord Cla- 
rendon, the celebrated hiſtorian. 


About the year 730, Didanus, a petty king in theſe 
parts, is fad to Rn Pavers a nunne at Oxford, 
dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints, which at firſt. 
conſiſted of twelve religious virgins of noble birth, 
under the government of his own daughter Frideſwide, 
who was buried here, and afterwards canonized for a 
ſaint; whence this monaſtery, in courſe of time, was 
— . her memory, and almoſt abways called by 

name. | r 


- 


- "*Fhis houſe, after having ſucreſſively been in the poſ- | 


Teffion of ſecular canons, monks, priefts. and regular 
canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, continued in being 
till it was diffolved by pope Clement VII. at the inſtance: 
of Cardinal Wolſey, when its annual revenues were 
5 at two hundred and twenty-four pounds, four 
"ſhillings and eight pence. Upon the fite of this mo- 
naſtery, Chriſt-churen College was founded, and partly 
endowed by its W EAHMu s. 

In the caſtle of Oxford there was a collegiate church 
for ſecular'canons, ſohntded and endowed in 1074, by 
Robert D Oily, and Roger Iveri; but this church, 
with all its revenues, was, in 1149, annexed to a houſe 
of regular canons at ey, near this city; and the 
| buildings were afterwards occupied by. ſtudents. 
-+ © There is an ancient manuſcript, quoted by fome 
writers, which makes mention of a monaſtery here, de- 
dicated to St. Aldstus, before the year 11222 
About a mile eaftward- of this city, there is yet in 
being 3 little hoſpital; dedicated to St. Bartholomew, as 
ancient as the ag of king Henry I. It conſiſted for- 
merly of a maſter, who was a prieſt, two healthful 
| brethren, fix infirm or 6 8 — brethren, and a clerk. 
In 1348, king Edward III. gave it to Oriel. College, 
upon condition of maintaining in it a chaplain and eight 


. Poor brothers. A (44-49 SEL IEC bt abr toc nbd 4 
Here was” an hoſpital dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, 
conſiſting of a maſter and ſever?1 brothers and ſiſters, in 
the reignof king John. King Henry III. new-founded, 
or at ſeaſt new-built it, in 1233, laying the firſt ſtone 
himſelf ; and ng Henry VI. gave the maſter and bre- 
thren leave to giys ug and convey this bouſe, and all th 
eſtates belonging to it, to William Wainfleet, biſhop o 
Wincheſter, "about the year 1456; Who, on or near the 
ſite of it, laid the foundation of Ma College. 
The Dominican friars, upon their coming to Eng- 
land in 1221, repaired to Oxford, where Iſabel de Bull 
| bec, widow to Robert earl of Oxford, gave them ground 
in a pariſh called St. Edward's, upon which to build a 
houſe, and chapel; but about forty years afterwards, 
they removed their habitation to a little iſland, near | 
gate called Watergate, in a pariſh called St. Ebb's, 
which was given them by king Henry III. and here they. 
continued till the diſſolution. | 
The Franciſcan friars came to Oxford in 1224, and 


ſettled alſo in St, Ebb's pariſh, in houſes aſſigned them 


4 


| a piece of 


in a chapel dedicated to the Trinity, within Eaſt-gate, 


I moſt elegant taſte in the whole houſe, is of the dutcheſs's 


EE. 
by Richard le Mercer, Richard le Miller, Thomas 
Walongs, and others. 5 

The Carmelite friars firſt ſettled in this city in 1225 
in an houſe given them by Nicholas de Molis, ſometime 
1 the caſtle oſ A on the weſt fide of a 

reet called Stockwell-ſtreet, on the ground where 
Worceſter College now ſtands ;; but ſixty years after. 
wards,” king Edward II. gave to, twentyrfour of theſe 
friars a royal palace called Beaumont, built by king 
Henry I. in the north part of the city, where they con- 
tinued till the diſſalution 
Without the welt gate of this city, near the caſtle, on 

22 where formerly ſtood a church dedi- 
cared. to St. Benedict, king Henry III. placed the 
friars de Sacco, who continued hete till they were ſup- 
preſſed, with ſome other mendicant friars, in 137. 

In 1268, Henry III. gave the friars heremites of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, a piece of ground in Holywell 
pariſh, on which to build a chapel and lodgings, and 
here they continued till the general ſuppreſſion. 2 

On the ſouth ſide of the rect without the eaſt gate, 
over-againſt Magdalen Hall, Edmund earl of Cornwall 
founded a ſmall houſe and chapel for Trinitatian friars, 
of the redemption of captives, in-1291, in which, and 


the brethren of this order, and ſeveral poar ſcholars who 
lived upon alms, continued till near the time of the ge- 
neral diſſolution. e 29er 4 

Oxford ſends. four members to parliament, viz. two 
for the city, and two for the univerſity. The markets 
are on Wedneſday and Saturday; beſides which, there 
ars three annual fairs, viz. the third of May, Monda 
after the firſt of. September, and Thurſday before Mi- 


* 


chaelmas, for toys and ſmall ware. 


About ſeven miles and a half from Oxford, is the pa- 
lace of Blenheim, ſituated in Woodſtock park. It is a 
vaſt and magnificent pile of building, a toyal gift to the 
exalted merit of the invincible duke of Marlborough. 

e roof is adorned with a ſtone baluſtrade, and a 
number of ftatues ; but there are ſeveral towers, or, 
as ſome call them, cupolas, {though they reſemble nei- 
ther) which have a very heavy aſpect: theſe are far 
from being an ornament, and ſeem ſuch .an uſeleſs 
weight, that one would think they were intended to fink 
the fabric beneath the ſurface of the earth; which. oc- 
caſioned the following epitaph on the deceaſed ar- 
chitect, Vanbrugh: a” re | 


© © Lie heavy on hic, Earth |: for he 
+> Laid many à heavy load on thee. 


The lofty hall is painted by Sir James Thornhill, 
the ceiling by La Guerre. The rooms: are finely en- 
riched. with marble chimney-pieces and furniture, but 
more by the - incomparable paintings and hangings, 
which latter repreſent the principal glories of the duke's 
life. Among the pictures, are many of Rubens's beſt 
and largeſt pieces; that celebrated one of himſelf, his 
wife and child, among others; Vandyke's K. Charles ]. 
upon a dun horfe,.of great value; and the famous loves 
of the gods, by Titian, a preſent from the king of Sar- 
dinia. The gallery is worthy admiration, lined; with 
marble pilaſters, and whole pillars of one piece, ſup- 
porting a moſt cuſtly and curious entablature, excellent 
for matter and workmanſhip, the windaw frames of the 
ſame, and a baſement of black marble quite round. 
Before it, is ſtretched out a moſt agreeable proſpect of 
the ſine woods beyond the great yallies. What is of the 


- 
1 


own deſigning. chapel is equal to the reſt. al » 
garden is a very large plot of ground, taken out of the 
park, and may ſtill nid to be a part of it, well con- 
trived, by ſinking the outer wall into a foſs, to give 2 
view quite round, and take off the odious appearance o 
confinement and limitation to the eye... It is within well 
adorned . with walks, greens, eſpaliers, and viſtas to 
divers remarkable objects, that offer themſelves in the 
eireumjacent country. Over the pediment of this front 
of the houſe is a curious marble buſto of Lewis XIV. 


| i f the citadel 
bigger than the 2 taken from the gate of the of 
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of Tournay. . The orangery is a pretty room. Near | 
the gate of the palace is the houſe where our famous 
Chaucer was born. At, the entrance int, the caſtle 
from the town, her Grace has erected 4 noble triumpha! 
arch to the memory of the Duke, and has ſet Up a vaſt 
obeliſk in the prificipal avenue of the park, whereon is 
inſcribed the beſt account of the duke's actions and 
character that ever was penned in the fame compaſs, 
and indeed is ſuppoſed to be written by the greateſt ge- 
nius of þis-time, the late Jord viſcount B,., 

The inſcription does ſo much honour to the methdry 
of the duke; and at the ſame time to the Britiſh nation, 
that we cannot tieny ourſelves the pleafure of inſerting it 
here as follows: . * 5 


The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Queen Axxx, 
In the fourth year of her reign, 
In the year of the Chriſtian æra 1705, | 
A monument deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the 
„ inal weary , 1 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, — 
Near the village of Blenheim, 5 
On the banks of the Danube, _ _ 
By Jonn Duke of MarL BOROUGH; _ 
The hero not only of this nation, but of this age; 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the ield'; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, _ 
Reconciled various, and even oppoſite. interelts ; 
cquired an influence © 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 
Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue; 
Became the fixed important centre, | 
Which united, in one common cauſe, 
Ihe principal ſtates of Europe; 
Who by military knowledge; and irreſiſtible valour; 
In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
Broke the power of France; 
When raiſed the higheſt, hen exerted the moſt; 
Reſcued the empire from deſolation; > 
Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe; 


Philip, a gtandſon of the houſe of France; united to the 


intereſts,” directed by the policy, ſupported by the | 


arms of that crbwn, was placed on the throne of 
Spain. King William III. beheld this formidable 
union, of two great; and once rival monarchies. At 
the end of a life ſpent in. defending the liberties of 
Europe, he faw them in their greateſt danger. He 
provided for their ſecurity in the moſt effectual man- 
ner. He took the duke of Marlborough into his 
ſervice. a — Be 244 AO H 
Embaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
States-General of the United Provyifices, 
The Duke contractediſeyeral alliances before. the death 


of king Willam,. ' He coptmed and; jmprgved choſe. 1 re brer Eulos/ On the twelfth of May 1705, 


He contracted others, after the acceſſion of queen 
Anne; and re-united the confederacy, Which had 
been diſſolved at the end of à former war, In a ſtricter 


and firmer league, + 5 | 
Cagptain-general and cbmmander in chief f 
8 e forces of Great Britain, 


- . { 


r — 
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The duke led to the field the army of the Allies, - He |- 


took, with ſurprifing- rapidity, © Venlo, Ruremonde, 
Stevenſwaert, and Liege. He extended and ſecured 
the frontiers of the Dutch. The enemies, whom he 
found inſulting at the gates of Nimeghen, were driven 
to ſeek for ſhelter behind their lines, He forced 
Bonne, Huy, Limburgh, in another campaign. He 
opened the communication of the Rhipe, as well as 
the Maes. He added all the country between theſe 


rivers to his former conqueſts, The army of France, 


favoured by the defection of the elector of Bavaria, 
had penetrated into the heart of the Empire. This 
mighty body lay expoſed to immediate ruin. In that 
memorable criſis, the duke of Marlborough led his 
troops with unexampled celerity, ſectecy, order, frotn 


— 
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the Ocean to the Danube. He ſaw :; he attacked: 


| gained à mote glbri 


Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards. 
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nor ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy, He forced 
the Bavarians, ſſtited by the French, in their ſtrong 
intrenchments at Schellenberg. He paſſed the Danube:. 
A ſecond royal army; compoſed of the beſt troops of 
France, was ſent to reinforce the firſt. That of the 
Confederates was divided. With one part of it the 
ſiege of Ingolſtadt was carried on. With the other 
the duke gave battle to the united ſtrength of France 
and Bavaria. On the ſecond day of Auguſt 1704, he 
0 ous victory than the hiſtories 
any age can boaſt. The heaps of ſlain were dreadful 
roofs of his valodr. A tnarſhal of France, whole 
egions of French, dis priſoners; | proclaimed his 
mercy. Bavaria was ſubdued, Ratiſbon,. Auſbourg, 
Ulm, Meminghen, all the uſurpations of the enemy 
wete . — The liberty of the Diet, the peace 
of the Empire; were reſtored. From the Danube, the 
duke turned his victorious arms towards the Rhine, 
and the Mofalle. Landa, Treves; Traerbach, were 
taken, In the courſe of one campaign, the very na- 
ture of the war was changed. The invaders of other 
fates were reduced to defend their own. The fron- 
tier of France was expoſed in its weakeſt part to the 
efforts of the Allies. a 
That he might improve this advantage, that he might 
- puſh the ſum of things to a ſpeedy deciſion, the duke 
of Marlborough led his troops early in the followin 
vear once more to the Moſelle. They, whom he h 
ſaved a few months before; neglected to ſecond him 
now. They, who might have been his conipanions 
in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he ſaw the 
| —_— deſigns he had formed, fruſtrated by private 
intereſt, by pique, by jealouſy, he returned with ſpeed 
to the Maes.” He returned, and Fortune and Victory 
teturned with him. Liege was relieved ;/ Huy retaken, 
The French, who had preſſed the army of the States- 
General with ſuperior numbers, retired behind in- 
trenchments, which they deemed impregnable. The 
duke forced theſe intrenchments, 


with inconſiderable 
loſs, on the ſeventh day of July 1705. He defeated a 


great part of the army which defended them. The 


reſt eſcaped by a precipitate retreat. If advantages 
proportionable to this ſucceſs were not immediately 
obtained, let the failure be aſcribed to that misfortune. 
which attends moſt confederacies; a diviſion of 
opinions, where one alone ſhould judge; a diviſion 
of power, where one alone ſhould command. The 
diſappointment itſelf did honour to the duke. It be- 
came the wönder of mankind how he could do ſo 
- mach under thoſe reſtraints, which had hindered him 

from doing more: 
The 


-thereaſe of his powers multiplied his victories. At 


| the opening of the next campaign, when all his army 


was not yet aſſembled; when it was hardly known, 


"4 


that He had taken the field; the noiſe of his triumphs 


he attacked the French at Ramillies. In the ſpace of 
two hours; the whole army was put to flight. The 
vigour and condu@ with which he improved this ſuc- 
ces, were equal to thoſe wherewith he gained it. 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Malines, Liere, Ghent, Oude- 
hard, Antwerp, Damme, Bruges, Courtray, ſur- 
rendered. Oftend, Menin, Dendermond, and Aeth, 
were taken. Brabant and Flanders were recovered. 
Places which had reſiſted the greateſt generals for 
months, for years; provinces diſputed for ages, were 
the conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor was the duke con- 
tent to triumph alone. Solicitous for the general in- 
tereſt, his care extended to the remoteſt ſcenes of the 
war. He choſe to leſſen his own army, that he might 
enable the leaders of other armies to conquer. To this 
it muſt be aſcribed that Turin was relieved ; the duke 
of Savoy reinſtated ; the French driven with confuſion 
out of Italy. | | 2 
Theſe victories gave the Confederates an opportunity of 
carrying on the war on every ſide into the dominions 
of France. But ſhe continued to enjoy a kind of 
peaceful neutrality in Germany. From Italy ſhe was 
once alarmed, and had no more to fear. The entire 


reduction 


5” fe ew e—.. eva 


* 
* ' 
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reduction of his power, whoſe ambition had cauſed 
whoſe ſtrength ſupported the war, ſeemed reſerved 
for him alone, who had ſo triumphantly begun the 
glorious work. | - 22881 4 
The barrier of France, on the fide of the Low Countries, 
had been forming for more than half a century. What 
art, power, expence, could do, had been done to ren- 


der it impenetrable. Vet here ſhe was moſt expoſed ; 
for here the duke of Marlborough threatened to at- 
ta k her. * bana n b J. 


To cover what: they Ind. gage ined by ſurprize, or had 
been yielded to 4 by treac NN marched 
to the banks of the Schel e. At their head were the 


princes of the blood, and their mo fortunate general, "4 


the duke of „ hag 8 5 2 thus 
oſted, they hoped to chec victor in his courte. 
Vain were es hopes. The duke of Marlbord 
paſſed the river in their fight. + He defeated their 
whole army. The approach of wee concealed, the 
proximity, of Ghent tavoured: their flight. I hey ne- 
lected nothing to repair their loſs, to defend their 
frontier. New generals, new armies, appeared in the 
Netherlands. All contributed to enhance the gory, 
none were able to retard the progreſs, of the confe-, 
derate arm 5 if - ST LI Tee: "7 Fi Hit ec; 
Liſte, the Ag fe of this barrier, was beſieged. A nu- 
merous garriſon, and a marſhal of France, defended 
-the place, Prince. Eugene of Savoy commanded, the 
duke of Marlborough covered and ſuſtained: the fiege. 
The rivers were ſeized, and the communication with 
Holland interrupted. The duke opened new com- 
munications with great labour, and much greater art. 
Through countries over-run by the enemy, the ne- 
ceſſary convoys /arrived-inJfafety; One alone was at- 
tacked. The troops Which attacked it were bez 
Lee e eee animated by aſſurances of 
relief. - nge 1 . | 


towards the tom. (The duke of Marlborough offered 


. abandated the nterpriass. They came to ſave the 
tion. They ee ſpectators of its fall. 
From this-conqueſtthe duke haſtened to others. The 
poſts taken by the enemy on the Schelde were ſur- 
prized. ; Tbat Aver was paſled the ſecond time, and,. 
- notwithſtanding) the great preparations made to pre- 
vent it, without oppositien. we iz ib 
Bruſſels, befieget! bythe eteRtorof Bavaria, was relieved. 
Ghent ſurrendered to the duke, in. the middle of, a 
winter remarkably ſevere. An army, little inferior to 
b owh, marched out of the place. enn 0 
As ſoan as the ſeaſpn of the yet permitted him to open 
another campaign, he duke; beoged and tot Tour. 
may. | He: inveſted: Mons. Near this city, the French 


army, cayered\by: thek wheds, defended by noble 


intrenchmenta, Waitedd to maleſt, nor preſumed to 
offer battle. Eyen This was not attempted by them 
- with impunity. On the daſt dag of Auguſt, 170g. 
the duke attacked them in their amp. All was em- 
ployed ʒ nothing-availed againſt cha geſolution of ſuch 
a general, agamit ther fury of ſuch. trogps, The 
battle was blbodys--; e event deciſive. The woods 
were pierced. The fprtiſications trampled down. 
The enemy fled.” The town was taken. Doway, 
- Bethune, Airr, St. Venant,| Bauchain, underwent 
the ſame fute in two. ſugeeeding years. Their yigo- 
rous reſiſtance epuld not ſave them. The army of 
France durſt not atteſupt to relieve them. It ſeemed 
preſerved to defend the capital of the monarehy .. 
The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſa was neither diſtant 
nor Tubious. The French aeknowledged their con- 
»1queror, and ſued for peacs . 
, 175% 9467 7 
Theſe are the actions of the late Duke of Mariporoucn, 
0g Pecforned in the compaſs of a few years,, 
2-1: Suffice] nt' to adorn the annals of ages. 2. 
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The admiration of other nations 
Will be conveyed to lateſt poſterity, 
In the hiſtories even of the enemies of BRTITAIxN. 
The ſenſe which the Britiſh nation had 
| Of his tranſcendent merit, 
| Was expreſſed 
In the moſt ſolemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable manner. 
The acts of parliament * inſcribed on this pillar 
: ball ſtand 
As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
Illuſtrious monuments - 
Or ManLnonoverts glory, 


n 
Of BrrTain's gratitude. 


In this park there was, about a century ago, a cele- 
rated echo, which, in a ſtill night, would repeat very 
iſtinctly eighteen or twenty ſyllables; but it has been 
much impaired by removing ſome buildings. 

This feat is ſaid to have been a royal palace in the 
days of king Ethelred. Here Alfred the Great tranſlated 
Boetius de Conſlatione Philoſophie ; and here K. Henry II. 
built à labyrinth, called Roſamond's Bower, with a 
houſe in the centre of it, to ſecrete his miſtfeſs, Roſa- 
mond, daughter to lord Clifford, from Eleanor, his 
3 3 but there are now no traces either of the palace 

r 21 

Tbe town of Woodſtock is a corporation, governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſixteen common-coun- 
eilmen. It is well paved, has three alms-houſes, and a 
ſchool, founded in the twenty-feventh year of the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, by Richard Cromwell, citizen and 


ſkcinner of London. 


Woodſtock is famous for a manufacture of poliſhed 


n 
* C.. 
4 


beat. ſteel, and gloves, but does not employ above twenty ot 
h 


irty men in the former, and forty or wy in the latter. 
Ea in the ſteel- work earn from fifteen ſhillings 
to two guineas a week; and men and women, by making 
loves, about eight or nine fhillings a werk. 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Tueſday, and five. annual fairs, viz. 
the .twenty-ffch of March, and Tueſday in Whitſun- 
ork for all ſotts of cattle ;. the ſecond of October, 
and Tueſday after the firſt of Noyembet, for cheeſe, 
and all forts of cattle ;. and the ſeventeenth. of December, 
for cheeſe and hogs. „ 1 . 
[The feat of lord Litchfield, at Ditehley, is ſituated 
about the diſtance of three miles from Blenheim, on the 
north-weſt. It is built of hewn fant, and has a beauti- 
ful ſouthern front, with two correſpondent wings, com- 
'manding a moſt agreeable and extenſive proſpect, in 
Which the magnifcent palace juſt (deſcribed has the 
principab effect. In the centre of the front is, 


ned 202 9101. eee n L L. 


| "This room is fnely ptoportioned, and elegantly deco- 
rated. Its ſidles 10 roof are — 1 
high is "at ones bold and delicate. Its door-caſes, pe- 
diments, entablatures, and *Edlumns of the Corinthian 
and Compoſite orders, are all richly ornamented with 
gildings, &. The ceiling contains an aſſembly of the 
painted hy Kent. Hp of the compartments are 
Ned with hiſtorical pieces from the Eneid, by the 
farhe hand; one of which repreſents Æneas 22 
| Venus, his mother, in the wood, near Carthage; 
| the other, Menus preſenting Æneas with the new armour. 
Phe Sciences are: introduced as braaments, with buſts 
of philoſephers, „ hiſtorians; and orators, viz. So- 
crates} Virgil, „Cicero, Sappho, Shakeſpeare, 
Diydeny Milton and Liry. Over the ſtatues are bas 
reliefs copied frum antiques out of the Florentine Mu- 
ſeum, ly diſpoſed; and a ſtstue of the Venus de 


Medicis. And there is here a curious model of the Rad- 


elivian Library at Oxford. : 
The chimneyspiece'is ſuperb and lofty, decorated with 


a portrait of the late lord, by Akerman. 


e Sevebal recitals of claufes in acts of parkidimient; trade to do honour” to this immortal commander, are engraven on the 


Tame fu pillar. oO S505 
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The conſtruction of this apartment is well adapted to 


ed; and its peculiar elegance cannot fail of 
waders: 7 pleaſing effect on the ſpectator at his 


F O R DS HI R E. 
"1 The paintin are, Anne, counteſs of Rocheſter and 


2 


Lindefay ; by Sir Peter Lely. 

Sir Francis Harry Lee; by Vandyke. 

And Sir Harry Lee, at ful length, in the robes of a 
knight of the garter; by Johriſon. 


firſt * The Fate 8 * * N in black and white marble, is in 

| A portraitof the earl of Litchfielt's grandfather, and | Tyr winde w cf Gli erte open 10 2 mean. 
grandmother. hob OS IO IN able landſcape, © which does not 'pefptex the eye by the 
The preſent Db oo wt | I diſtance and multiplicity of its objects, but affords thoſe 
The two late dukes, * . | gentler chartus which rife froth 2 fingle, diſtin, and 


Rubens and family, hunting. 
Venetian courtezans. OR”: 
2 by Wootton; in which are introduced 
his lordſhip, and the Hon. Mr. Lee, taking the diver- 


ſion of ſhootin 
With three 


hunting-pieces, by Wootton. 
DINING ROOM. 
On the whole, this room is furniſhed with much 
ſimple elegance. Here is a. capital full-length portrait 
of Henry. III. by Hans Holbeins; executed with a 
ſtrength and freedom not generally found in the per- 
formances of that high finiſner. 
A family-piece of Charles I. with Charles II. a 
child, at his knee; by Vandy ke. 
Sir Henry Lee, with the maſtiff which ſaved his life, 
by Johnſon.—The ftory of this pigee is founded on a 
miraculous eſcape of Sir Harry, from being aſſaſſinated 
by one of his own ſervants, who: had formed a deſign of 
robbing the houſe, after having murdered his maſter. 
But providentially on the night this project was intended 
to be put in execution, the maſtiff, though no favourite 
with, nor ever before taken notice of by his maſter, ac- 
companied him up ſtairs, erept under the bed, and could 
not be driven away by the ſervant ;/ wben, at length, 
Sir Harry ordered him to be left: and in the dead of 
night, the ſame ſervant entering the room to execute his 
. was inſtantly ſeized by the dog, and upon being 
ſecured, confeſſed his intentions 
In one corner of che piece are the following lines: 
„ More Faithful than our. 
© Reaſon in an eannot effect ſueh love; 
* As Nature doth in them that ræaſon want: . 
„ Ulyſſes true and Kind his dog did proven, 
« When faith in better friends was vety ſ cant. 
My travels ſor my friends have been as true, 
C Thoꝰ not as far as Fortune did him beat: 
4 No friends my love and faith divided khew, 20 
«© Tho' neither this nor that once equallid were. 
<- But in my Doo, whereof I made noſſtore, 
I find more love than them I truſted more. 


Og . | 14.390 111 OSA ee & 2 Cha Ti 
. The late lord, and, 5 dowager lady in their co- 
0 


ronation robes ; by Richardſon and Vanderbank, . _ . 
The duke of Monmonth and his mother; in the Italian 


q 


"_ 


1 


* 


mange: f ines no,: nem video : 
Prince Arthur, by 6 pi 3% 24004 iy nen 
Sir Charles Rich, killed in the unfertunate expedition 

to: the ln of Re, 1627: 1 -odund3ns2 Yo 11 


ith four portraits of Sir Henry Lee's brothers, by 
C. Johnſon, in that maſter's beſt manner 
n DAMASK/BED-CHAMBER "=" 
It is adorned with. tapeſtty; repreſenting boys ſqueez- 
ing grapes, and engaged. in other Fates which muſt 
pleaſe all who can diſcern, and taſte juſtneſs of deſign, 
and livelineſs of expreſſion... +. jt ng 
The furniture of the bed, &c. is rich crimſon damaſk, 
| The aintings in this room are, | 
The queen of Bohemia, by Johnſon, =__ © 
And the portraits of lord and lad Teynham. * 
TAPESTRY DRAWING ROOM. 
It is furniſhed with tapeſtry not leſs maſterly than that 


laſt deſcribed, The ſubjects are, the Miſſes and Apollo 
ſinging and playing on their ſeveral inftruments y Baccha- 


* 


„5 


I beautiful and valuable curioſity. 


rich figured Genoa velvet, 


done in France; It conſiſts of a dark- coloured 
l F inlaid with fine ramifications of braſs-wWork. 


confined proſpect. It principally conſiſts of a winding 
valley, with a ſerpentine canal, covered with an elegant 
Chineſe bridge. The whole is bounded by an eaſy 
ſpreading declivity, interſperſed with groups of trees. 

„„ o AL . N. 

The roof is ſtuccoed in a rich, though chaſte ſtile. 
The middle compartment is Flora, with the Zephyrs. 
The walls are alſo ſtuccoed, and painted of an olive- 
colour, on which are Marterv and Diana, whole-length 
bas reliefs, in the antique ſtile. | | 

Here is' an excellent antique of the goddeſs Health, 


| 


about forty, inches in height, lately purchaſed from Dr. 
Meads clleon.—On its pedeſtal is a bas relief of the 
head of ſculapius, cut with a remarkable boldneſs, 


Here is alſo ſhewn an antique niedallion of the 
Cupid, The diameter is about twelye inches. 
Green Damaſk DRAWING-ROOM. 
The chimney-piece is finely executed by Skeemaker. 
The frieze is enriched with a vaſe and cornucopia; and 
on each fide female Termini, finiſhed in the moſt ſuperb 
taſte, In the- middle is a landſcape by Wootton, whoſs 
free- manner all judges of this moſt enchanting ſpecies of 
painting, muſt allow to be truly calculated. for affording 

t e livelicft repreſentations of rural objects. 

Over the doors are two ſtriking pieces brought from 
Italy of ruins, rocks, and caſcades, The architecture in 
the manner of Panini. „„ 1 
Here is alſo a table of Italian marble, havi 

und interſperſed with white veins, wh 


Sailing 
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ich 
> GILT DRAWING: Ro 
This was formerly called the Beſt Dining Room. 
. and of the dutcheſs 

randfather, 4 


a greeniſh 
is a m 
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n The Paintings a1 
A full-length portrait of Charles IL 
of Cleveland; by, Lely... . WF 

Ihe preſent duke of Grafton's great 

And lady Cee Fitaroy, his ler bins grandmo- 
ther; by Eneller, kr n ; hott 
„Ihe decorations of the wainſcot are gilt; and the 
ſtuccoed ceiling is correſpondent to the taſte and ſplendor 


of the reſt. i ; Sor: WE 24 4 
Egyptian marble, which juſtly 


-- Wo. 7 
1 4 


_ Here are two tables of 

demand our obſeryation. . | 
Ihe chimney-piece of this apartment is alſo executed 
by Skeemaker. In the. freqze, a Bacchanalian's head 


; | finely-executed z, and ver it a landſcape by Wootton. 


The VELVET BEDCHAM BER. 
Both the bed and hangings of this apartment are of 
made on purpoſe at Genoa, 

Tbe chimney-piece-is executed in a moſt maſterly 
manner {70h the freeze are feſtoons of flowers; and in 
the middle a winged head of Mercury; and it is adorned 
with a ptoſpect of a ruin by an Italian hand. 
And here is a dreſſing: table of curious workmanſhipy 
wood, 


-. 


* 
# 4+ 4 
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% TAPESTRY ROOM. 
This apartment, which is the laſt we are ſhewn, is 
curiouſly ornamented in the Chineſe taſte. 5 
Here are two ſtriking pieces of tapeſtry; one of which 
repreſents the Cyclops forming the armour of Aneas ; 


enes, and a vintage. 
28 


the other, Neptune, with his proper attendants, giving 
Z z 2 directions 


— 


270 


directions about refitting a veſſel, which, has juſt been 
ſhipwrecked.— The heads of the dolphins are executed 
with much ſpirit and expreſſion. The ſea- ſcape is re 
warkably beautiful, and the diſtant proſpect maſt ele- 


gantly fancied, as well as judiciouſly. conducted, in point 
D ĩ˙¼ . 7c... 
Over the chimney- piece, which is figely finiſhed in 


dutcheſs of York, and the princeſſes Mary and Anne z 
Over the two doors 20 | 
i prettily ornamented with the ſtory of a fable from 
worked with a needle, hy the late lady Litchfield, can- 
In conformity to the ſtile of this apartment, here are 
On the. whole, this ſeat is a noble repoſitory of ' valu- 
dyke, Sir Peter bly ingenious countrytman 
* 
rtion, and the convenient diſpoſition of its 


white marble, is à capital picture of the duke and 
C 
, doors are tuo maſterly landſcapes, by 
an Italian hand. 3 r 8 
The chairs are covered with tapeſtry, each of which 
Eſop. 11 e n 
A ſmall fire-ſcreen in this apartment, beautifully 
not eſcape the attention of the curious: the ſubject of 
which is the rape of Proſerpi ne 
two beautiful Chineſe figures; one a Chineſe lady, the 
other a porter with x cheſt of tea .. 
able and maſterly portraits, executed by "the moſt emi- 
nent attiſts in that ſpecies of Pang; Rubens, Van- 
vely, and our ryn 
and rival of Vandyke, Johnſon. As a piece of archi- 
tecture, it is inferior to none for the juſtneſs of its pro- 
apartments. 
ith regard to furniture and decorations, it is finiſhed 
with taſte rather than with ſplendor; and adorned with 
that elegance which reſults from ſimnplicie rp. 


Witney, or Whitney, a long ſtraggling place, ſituated. 
on the river Windruſh, ſixty-eight miles from London. 
It was a plate inf 55 7 25 before the Conqueſt, and 
in the reign pf *Edward II. was made 2 borough, and 
paptiamenit, bot loft” hät privilege in 


ſent members "to 
the reign of EA YAM HE one F 
Witney is. very famous for its wooflen manufacture, 


which conſiſts of What "they call kerſey-pieces, * coarſe 
bear-ſkins! and bldlirs. The two, firlt they make for 


the North American: market, vaſt quantities being ſent | 


up the river St.- Laurence, and alſo to New- Vork, 
Boſton, & c. Their fineſt blankets, which riſe in price 
to three pounds a pair, are 9 to Spain and Por- 
tugal ; but all of them are firſt ſent to London in broad- 
wheel ns, four or five of Which go every week. 
The fineſt wools they work, come from Herefordſhire 
and Worceſterſhire/and felt from eight · pence to ten- 
Sw a pouſid. - Thiscoarſeſt is brought from Lincoln- 
ire; they call #Daw-locks, and purchaſe it for about 
four-pence hglfpainp@potnd : it is uſed in making the 
coarfe bear-ſkins. *'Fhere ate abõut five hundred weavers 
in — ors who work up ſeven thouſand packs of wool 
annually, Jeurneymen in general ern, on an avera 
from — to twelve ſhillings — all the year . 7 
but they work from Four: in the morning till eight at 
night. The werk ig of that nature, that a boy of four- 
teen years of 280 e s much 4 man. Boys and 


girls of ſeven or eig po Hage garn from eighteen 
to twenty pence = f bY fie and 3 
Old women of ſixty or ſeventy can ſixpence a day by 
picking and ſorting ite W, A ſtrong woman can 
earn from ten- pente to a ſhilling a day by ſpini = 

* 


n 
and a girl of fourteen,” four · pence or five-pence. T 
weave —_— to the ſeaſon; in winter, kerſeys and 
dear- ſkins, ready for ſhipping in the ſummer for the 
river St. Laurence; and in ſummer; blankets for home 
nſumption,/ and to ſupply the markets of Spain and 
Portugal. The blankets uſually purchafed at home are 
About three - and- twenty and four and twenty ſhillings a 
Pair, ten quarters wide, and twelve long. 
There is a) free ſchoob at Witney,” faunded” and en- 
dowed by Mr. Henry Box, a druggiſt in London; and 
joining to it, a fine WN This was one of the ma- 


Yrs which the biſhop of 
on queen Emma's happily eſcaping 


- 


incheſter gave to St. Swi- | 
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| 


| 


_ 
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the kingdom, was convened here by 


: 


| ordered to write a treatiſe againft the error of the Britiſh. 
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About five wiles to the weſtward uf Woodſtock, lies | 


| fairs, vie. the fifth of July, for horſes, ſheep, cows, 


nine red-hot plough+ſhares, and by. that means pry; 
herſelf innocent o* the 1 which ſhe 3 
ſpected with the prelate. The franor, however, did not 
long continue the property of St. Swithin's church; for 
in 1771, the biſhop of that dioceſe gave it to the hoſpital 
of St. Croſs, which he at that time founded. 2 

Here is a weekly market on Thurfday, and three an- 
Thurſday in Eaſter-week, and the 
twenty - ninth of June, for all, ſorts of cattle; and the 
twenty- third of November, for cattle and cheeſe/ 

Bampton is fituated-on the borders of Berkſhire, ſixty- 
ſix miles from London. It was a town of conſiderable 
note before the Conqueſt, and lies on a river, which, a 
few miles below the town, falls into the Thames, and is 
navigable by boats. Here is a weekly market on Weg. 
neſday, noted for the great quantity of fell-mongers 
wares, as leather jackets, gloves, breeches, &c. which 
are brought hither chiefly from Witney. Beſides which, 
here is an annual fair on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, 


for horſes and toys. 948 
Burford is fituated on the river Windruth, fix miles 
from Witney, and ſeventy-four from London. In the 
Saxon times, a council of the biſhops, abbots, &c. of 
ingdom, 1 the kings Ethelred 
and Berthwald, and the then biſhop of Sherborn was 
churches in the celebration of Eaſter. Henry II. granted 
this town a charter, with all the privileges enjoyed by 
the citizens of Oxford. It has now indeed loſt the 
greater part of theſe privileges; but it ſtill retains the 
appearance of a corporation, having a common ſeal, and 
being governed by two bailiffs, and other inferior offi- 
cers. An ancient cuſtom prevails here, of carrying an 
artificial dragon through the ſtreets on Midſummer-eve, 
This cuſtom is ſuppoſed to allude to a certain banner, 
having on it the figure of à dragon embroidered in gold, 
and which was taken: by Cuthred, a Weſt Saxon, from 
Ethelhald the Mercian, in à battle fought near this 
place. : Sein o 52 +: JT 4 * | 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday and two annual 


and pedlars ware; and 
far cheeſe and toys: | 

Chipping Norton is ſituated near the north -weſt bor- 
der of the county, ſeventy-fix' miles from London. It 
ſent members to paxliament in the reigns of Edward I. 
and Edward III. but not ſince. It is a corporation go- 
verned by two bailiffs and inferior officers, who are im- 
powered to hold a court, and to determine actions under 
four pounds value. Speed tells us, that there was for- 
merly a monaſtery here, but there are now no veſtiges 
of it. Roman coins are frequently dug up bere; and 
near the church there are ſome remains of a caſtle. The 
church is a capacious ſtructure, in which are a great 
number of monuments, erected to merchants, which 
ſhew it was once à town of conſiderable trade, though 
it has very little at preſentt. 02.30 94 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and ſeven 
annual fairs, viz, the ſeventh of. March, the ſixth of 
May, the laſt Friday in May, the eighteenth of July, 
the fourth of September, the eighth of November, and 
the laſt Friday in November, for horſes, cows, ſheep, 


lambs, leather, and Cheeſe. + © © | BY 
About a mile to the northward of Chipping-Norton, 
is a remarkable piece of antiquity, called Roll- rich- ſtones. 
It conſiſts of a number of buge ſtones placed in a circle, 
like thoſe at Stonehenge. Some have thought that theſe 
nes were placed here as a monument of ſome remark- 
able victory; ſome think it was a burying-place, and 
others, a place for the coronation of the Daniſh kings 3 
and that theſe ſtones were erected on Rollo's being pro- 
claimed king here by his ſoldiers. Mr. Toland affirms, 
that they are the vg#1g:a of an old Britiſh temple. 
About four miles weſt- north · weſt of Chipping- Norton 
are the four ſhire ſtones, being the boundaries of the 


the 'twenty-fifth of September, 
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wick. Are e | Cs | * 
Banbury is a pretty large town, ſituated on the river 
Charwell, near the borders of Northamptonſhire, 


hin's in that city, Emmas h 
the fire ordeat, dy pafiing, bare-foot and nohurt, over 


Her 2 #2 4 . 
E64 4 * 1 * 


ſeventy- five miles from London. In the year 125, ky 
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85 as built here by the biſhop of Lincoln, then lord 
7 — and —— given by Henry VII. to 
Jaſper earl of Pembroke, afterwards duke of Bedford. 
This town was made a borough in the firſt year of queen 
Mary, conſiſting of a bailiff, twelve al ermen, arid 
twelve burgeſſes. It was incorporated in the reign of 
James l. and governed by a, mayor, twelve aldermen, 
2nd twelve capital burgeſſes. In 1718, it received a 
new charter from king George I. and is now governed 
by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, fix capital bur- 

28, and thirty aſſiſtants. It has a fine large church, 
a free-ſchool, and two charity-ſchools, one for thirty 
boys, the othet for thirty girls. The trade of Banbury 
is conſiderable; eſpecially in cheeſe; all the adjacent 
country being a rich feeding meadow- ground. 

This town ſends one member to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Thurſday, and ſeven annual fairs, 
viz. Thurſday after the ſeventeenth of January, 
"Thurſday in Lent, Aſcenſion day, Corpus Chriſti, and 
the thirteenth of June, for .horſes, cows,. and ſheep ; 
Thurſday after the tenth of October, for hogs, _ cheeſe, 
and hiring ſervants; and {the twenty-ninth of October, 
for cheeſe, hops, and cattle. Pg I 

A little to the weſt of this town, on the borders of 
the county, and at the extremity of a valley called Red- 
horſe Vale, is Edge-hill, from whence there is. à moſt. 
extenſive proſpect. On the ſummit is a ftrong and ca- 
pacious.intrenchment, ſaid to. be Daniſh. On the north 
Gde of this hill a famous battle was fought between the 
forces of king Charles I. and thoſe of the parliament, 
when neither gained any conſiderable advantage. 

Deddington is ſituated about two miles to the weſt of 
the Charwell, and ſixty- one from London. It was for- 
merly a town corporate, and fent members to parliament 
in the reigns of Edward I. and III. but never ſinge. It 
is, however, ſtill a pretty large town, and governed by a 
bailiff. Dr. Plot ſays, there was here an ancient caſtle, 
but there are now few marks of it remaining. It has a, 
charity- ſchool for ſixteen boys, and as many girls. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the tenth of Auguſt, for horſes and cows ; 
and the twenty-ſecond of November, for horſes, cows, 
and hogs, Op 
Biceſter, or Bi „is ſituated on a ſmall brook, 
which, about fix miles below, falls into the Charwell at 
Iſlip, fixty miles from London, It is a lang ftraggling 
lace, famous for malt liquor, and had once a mona- 
ſtery ; but it is more remarkable in antiquity for having 
had a famous Caſtrum on the weſt ſide. of it, called Ald- 
cheſter, long ſince paſſed over by the plough, which has 
turned up many Roman coins, and other remains of 
antiquity ; and it is not doubted but it was the Maima 
of Revennas. 

Here is a weekly market on Friday, and four annual 


fairs, viz. Friday in Eaſter week, firſt Friday in June, |. 


the fifth of Auguſt, and the thirteenth of December, for 
horſes, cows, | rom pigs, wool, and toys. 

Iſlip is a (mall town * at the conflux of a ſmall 
brook with the Charwell, fifty-nine miles from London: 
It is but a ſmall place, but noted for the birth and bap- 
tiſm of Edward the Confeſſor. The font in which that 
prince was baptized, had for a long time been put tor 
very indecent uſes, till it was at laſt taken into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a neighbouring gentleman. Here ate ill Fane 
remains of an ancient palace, ſaid to be that" of kin 
Ethelred ; and a 
annual fair, | 

Tame is an old town ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, on the borders of Buckinghamſhire, forty-five 
miles from London. Its ſituation is rendered the more 
pleaſant, by being watered by the above river on the 
north ſide, and by to ſmall brooks which flow through 
the eaſt and weſt parts of it. The town is ſaid to have 
been a borough in the time of the Saxons, when the 
Danes erected a fortification here, which was beſieged 
and taken by king Edward the elder, with the ſlaughter 
of the Dani, king, and all the garriſon. But when the 

anes over-run the kingdom in 1010, the town of 


good weekly market for ſheepſ” but nd 
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biſhop of Lincoln, brought through the town the 
road, which before lay at ſome diſtance below it. It i 
a very conſiderable town, conſiſting princely of one 
large ſtreet, in the middle of which is the market- 
place. The church is a large and elegant ſtructure in 
the form of a croſs. Here was a monaſtery of Ciſter- 
tian friars in the reign of king Stephen, and the ruins 
of it are ſtil] to be ſeen near the church: and in the 
reign of queen, Elizabeth, Sir John Williams of Bur- 
held, in Berkſhire, ſteward to the biſhop of Lincoln's 
lands here, founded a noble free-ſchopl; and an alms- 
houſe in this town. Some years fince, a pot of Roman 
coins was found here. . 3 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, well furniſhed 
with live cattle, proviſions, and other neceſſaries; and. 
two annual fairs, viz. Eaſter Tueſday, for all forts of 
cattle; and the tenth of October, or Old Michaelmas- 
day, for the ſale of horſes and fat hogs, and for hiring 
ſervants. , | 

Watlington is a ſmall market-town, conſiſting of 
about two hundred and fixty houſes, including four 
hamlets belonging to the place, It is fituated near the 
ſource of a ſmall rivulet, forty-three miles from Lon- 
don, In its neighbourhood is the ſeat. of the Stonor 
family, one of whom built the market-houſe, and 
founded a grammar-ſchool here in the year 1666. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-fifth-of March, for toys, and the 
tenth of October, for hogs and black cattle. 

Dorcheſtey is a place of great antiquity, and was for- 
merly a acl of conſiderable conſequence. It ſtands on 
the river Tame, over which it has a jarge ſtone bridge, 
near its cohfluence with the Thames or His, forty-nine 
miles from London. It ſeems to have fouithed, under 
the Romans, by their coins and medals being fre- 
quently found here. It enjoyed the honour of being 
2 epiſcopal ſee for near, five hundred years, till the 
yreign of William the Conqueror, when its biſhop, 
Remigius, removed the ſee to Lincoln. William of 
Malmſbury ſays, it had once five. ftately churches, 
though it is now dwindled to a ſmall village. The 
removal of the ſee, and the frequent inundations fram 
the river, to Which the lower part of it is ſubject, in- 
jured the town ſo greatly, that there was hardly any 
veſtige left of its former ' grandeur. An ab | 
re * canons was faunded here. by Alexander, biſhop 
of. Lincoln, part of which was purchaſed at the diſſo- 
lution by a gentleman of the town, and given to aug- 
ment the pariſh-church, which is a. large and venerab 
ſtructure. There is a vulgar tradition, that no ſnake 
will live in this pariſh; and the inhabitants ſay they 
never ſaw any venomous creature in its diſtrict, Some 
ancient Britiſh coins have alſo been found here, parti- 
cularly one of Cunabuline. | 

Here is no weekly market, and only one annual fair, 
held on Eaſter Tueſday, for toys. 

Henley upon Thames is ſituated on that river, over 
which it has a fine bridge, thirty-five miles from 
"London. It is a very ancient town; Dr. Plot ſays, 
the oldeſt in the county, and in a very flouriſhing con- 
dition. It ſtands very pleaſantly on the northern bank 
of the Thames, and enjoys a very conſiderable trade. 
The-buildings are neat, and the town is furniſhed with 
ſeveral good inns. It is incorporated, and governed 
by, warden; burgeſſes, and other inferior officers. 


25t 
t 
8 


| 


Ai chjef trade is in malt, of which, and other corn, 
near three hundred waggon loads are often fold on a 
market-day ; the inhabitants being generally maltſters, 
mealmen, and bargemen, ſending their goods to Lon- 
don by barges, navigated on the Thames. The bridge, 
which is now of timber, is ſaid to have been ancient] 
of ſtone, Here is a good free grammar-ſchool, and 
alſo a charity-ſchool, liberally endowed, for teaching, 
cloathing, and apprenticing . poor children, Here is 
alſo an alms-houſe, but _ meanly endowed ; for 
though there are not above fix or ſeven perſons in it, 
they have only ſix-pence a week each for their al- 
lowance. 


Lame felt their harbarous revenge; nor did it recover 
itſelf till the reign of Henry III. when Lavington, 
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Here is a noble weekly market on Thurſday, and 


four annual fairs, viz, the ſeventh of March, for 
horſes ; 


in the woods fear 
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5 0 ; Holy Thurſday, for ſheep; Thurſday after 
Sunday, for packs and black cattle; and 
day ſe'nnight before the tenth of October, for 


and other goods. 
Curious, Plaurs frund in Oxfordſhire, 
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rund wallatoria foliie er 
found wy the tiver Thames,” not far | 
om 6215 rd. It is only àn accidental variety. but 


Gramen ' feialinim | 


ut has its name from. |/7 


I, Anagallis j feming. fot 
on dhe banks of the Charwell, between Oxford and 


on Shatover hills, in Stow w 


in the borders of corn- fields, between Hockle and Shat- 


over woods, 
Violet, with throatwort leaves; Viola martia hirſuta 
major inodora, Moriſ. found in 1 8 College cops, 


and 
Hacks many other 


Round-leaved Marſh- vidlet, Viola is rotundi- 
lia, Plot; found in the bogs about Stow-wood, and 


Water-cyton. 

The greater Periwinkk e Japhmaides: or, C. B. 
found on the borders of the Highways, between Wolber- 
ton and Yarnton, and in ſeveral hedges thereabouts. 

White-bertied Elder, Sahnbuccus fructu allo, Ger 
found i in the "Hedges near Watlington. | x 


Barrigk SO 11 other lerer, fant in 
l ; Of fordſhire. ] 


| Beſides . ſevetal* pieces of antiquity dready « men- 
cone i in deſcribing” the different places in this cou 
ſeveral others have. been found. Particularly about 


5 " Wood- Eaton, on the river Charwell, four miles north 
e with a touhk kw font head, ' Gravity: 

B. found, not diſcovered any where elſe in England. They 

ogs and watery parts on the 


of. Oxford, Britim coins of a particular kind have been 


were, the coin of Cunobeline, who reigned here about 
the time of our Sayiour's birth. On one ſide is a horſe, 
with an ear of corn over him, and Cuno under bim; 
and on the reverſe is another ſuch ear with (umu, toe - 
Camuladunum, or Malden, in Eſſex, where the coins 
were ſtruck. | 

On a common in the hundred of Ewelm, near the 


Roman Iknild-ſtreet, a large urn was found in the year + 


720, full of coins, ſome as'old as the time of Julius 
2efar's rears, in this iſland. 
At Shinsfield, two miles from "Woodftoek, 2 large 


teſſelated Roman ent was "diſcovered in 171 
conſiſting of ſmall Be Ta 
ferent colours, ſtrongly cemented: and near Great Tewẽw, 


e ſtones, and. bricks, of fix dif- 
another has been found; conſiſting of red, white, blue, 


n and yellow pieces, fo Wpoled, BY 15 form. various beau- 


tiful figures, 1 


„ of e * this 8% 


The county of Oxford ſends nine members to par- 
lament, two knights of the ſhire” for the county, two 
citizens for Oxford, two members for the e 
two for 8 ad 6 one for hs ph 
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B UG K IN G HAM S HI R E. 


Uckinghamſhire is bounded by the Thames, which 

divides it from Berkſhire on the ſouth ; by Ox- 
jordſhire on the weſt; by Northamptonſhire on the 
north ; and by the counties of Bedford, Hertford, and 
Middleſex, on the eaſt. It is about thirty-nine miles 
in length, from north to ſouth ; „ee in breadth, 
from eaſt to weſt; and one hundred and thirty- eight 
miles in circumference, containing an area of five hun- 
dred and forty-eight ſquare miles, or four hundred and 
forty-one thouſand acres. It is divided into eight hun- 
dreds, in which 'are fourteen market-towns, one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pariſhes, fifteen parks, about eigh- 
teen thouſand three hundred and ninety houſes, and 
one hundred and eleven thouſand, three hundred and 
ninety-four inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of Lin- 
coln, and province of Canterbury. 


a 2 ll 


The rivers of this county, except the Thames, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, are inconſiderable. The eaſtern 
parts are watered by the Coln, and the north by the 
Ouſe, or Iſa; beſides which, ſeveral nameleſs rills glide 
through the other parts of the county. 


Remarks. on the INLAND NAVIGATION of Bucking- 
| hamſhire. 
The principal, and indeed the only navigation in this 
county, is the Thames, which we have already deſcribed 
in our account of Berkſhire; and that of the Ouſe will 
be mentioned in our account of Bedfordſhire. None of 
the other rivers are capable of being made navigable, 
except the Coln, which waſhes the eaſtern borders of this 
county. | | 


AIR and SOIL. 


The ſouth-eaſt part of this county lies high, and con- 
ſiſts of a ridge of hills called the Chiltern, probably from 
Cylt, or Chilt, a Saxon name for chalk. + The northern 
part is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vale. 

The air on the Chiltern hills is extremely healthful ; 
and even in the vale, it is better than in the Joi grounds 
of other counties. The ſoil of the Chiltern is ſtony, 
though it produces good crops of wheat and barley : in 
many places it is covered with thick woods, among 
which there are ſtill great quantities of beech. In the 
vale, which is extremely fertile, the foil is marle or 
chalk ; ſome parts of it are converted into tillage, but 
much more is uſed for grazing. The gentlemen who 
have eſtates in this county, find grazing ſo lucrative, 
that they generally keep their eſtates in their own hands; 
and the lands that are let, fetch more rent than any 
other in the kingdom. One ſingle meadow, called 
Beryfield, in the manor of Quarendon, not far from 
Ayleſbury, was let many years ago for eight hundred 
pounds a year, and has ſince let for much more. 


Remarks on the Hus BAN DR of Buckinghamſhire, 


About High Wiccomb, the farms are in general large, 
and moſt of the farmers keep more teams than one. 
F ive horſes are always uſed to a plough, ſometimes fix, 
with two men, one to hold, and the other to drive ; 
and an acre of ground- they reckon a good day's work : 
if of fallowing, half, or three quarters of an acre, 
This conduct is amazing: it is common in Suffolk to 
ſee an acre of * exceeding ſtrong ſoil, ploughed 
up in a day, by one man and a pair of horſes. The 
courſe of huſbandry in this neighbourhood is very well 
adapted to my ſoil: 1. turnips; 2. barley; 3. clover; 
2 ; : 


4. wheat ; often barley after wheat ; another proof that 
the ſoil does not require more than a pair of horſes to a 
plough ; for turnips are never ſown but in ſoils that are 


fomewhat light. One remark, however, is neceſlary ;.. 


the fields are very hilly. The prices of labour are: 
for reaping wheat, the price is from five to ſeven ſhil- 
lings per acre; barley, one ſhilling and two-pence. A 
day-labourer in winter has one ſhilling a day; in June 
and July, one ſhilling and two-pence; in harveſt, one 
2 and ſix-pence, with board, and beer at all ſeaſons. 
Threſhing is all done by the day, a day's work being 
reckoned four buſhels of wheat, ſix of barley, and eight 
of oats. The rents of lands in theſe hilly parts of the 
county are from ſeven ſhillings to ten ſhillin gs and ſix- 
pence an acre. Their middling crops are about three quar- 
ters of wheat; as much of barley, and about four of 
oats, From Wiccomb, up to Stoken- church in Ox- 


fordſhire, the ſoil is all chalk, but the crops of corn in 


general clean and good. 


TRADE and MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufactures are bone-lace and paper, 
and the trade, in general, conſiſts of corn, cattle, and malt. 


Borovcn, and MARKET Towxs, Ec. 


We entered this county from Biceſter, in Oxford- 
ſhire ; and firſt viſited the beautiful ſeat of lord Temple 
at Stow, two miles from Buckingham. . 

We aſcend, by a noble flight of ſteps, deſigned by 
Signor Borra, ornamented with ftone baluſtrades, to the 
Saloon, which is a grand apartment hung with fine 
ta 71 repreſenting the functions of the cavalry. The 
dimenſions of this room are forty- three feet by twenty- 
two; the furniture, crimſon: and it is ornamented 
with two marble buſts, a rich French cabinet, and fine 
china jars. The pictures are, 5 | 

1. A landſcape. 2. A Hower-piece. 3. A fruit-piece, 


The Hall is a ſpacious room, thirty-ſix feet by twen- 
ty-two and a half, deſigned and painted by Kent. Its 
ceiling is enriched with the ſigns of the Zodiac, and the 
walls are adorned with feſtoons of flowers, &c. 

Over the chimney is a curious piece of alto relievo, 
the ſtory of which is Darius's Tent. Here are alſo 
eleven marble buſts properly diſpoſed, and a ſtatue of 
Narciſſus. IS | 


The Dining-room is a well-proportioned apartment, 
thirty feet by twenty-one, in which are the following 
paintings, VIZ. | | 

Two large landſcapes, by Horizonti. 

Two ſmall ditto, by Loton. 

A dancing at the duke of Mantua's marriage, by 
Tintoretto. | 

A landſcape, ' by Claude Lorain. 

A ſmall ditto of Acis and Galatea, by Mille. 

A large picture of young Bacchanals. 

A ſea- port, by a Flemiſh maſter. 

A landſcape with figures and cattle, by Baſſan. 

A ditto, with a mill. 

Vulean and Venus. 

The marriage at Cana, by Baſſan. | 

Moſes burying the Egyptian, by Pouſſin. 


Near this are a Bed-chamber, with two Dreſſing- 
rooms, of which the hangings, bed, and furniture, are 
rich crimſon cafoy; and over the chimney is a full- 
length portrait of the late counteſs of Dorſet. 


In the firſt drefling-room, a piece of Kill life over the 


chimney. 
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Tze ceiling is the ſame as at the Chapel Roxal at 
t 


* 1. Plowing. 5 ” . 


— 
OY 


In the ſecond, a fine cabinet ; and over the chimney; 


Prince Henry at full length. Gee 5G 
The Grand Stair-caſe is ornamented with iron-work; 


and enriched with three ceiling - pieces; painted by ] 


Sclater, viz. ' 

1. _ and Peace, 1 

2. Fame and Victory. 

Plenty and Conſtaney. 5 be. 
The walls are alſo adorned with military pieces. 


The Chapel is wainſcotted with cedar, and has 4 
gallery of the ſame, hung with crimſon velvet, under | 


which are ſeats for the ſervants. Its dimenſions are 


thirty-ſeven feet by twenty feet ten inches, and twenty- | 


fix feet h 
Over the g 
Reſurrection, by Tintoretto; and over that are the 
king's arms, richly carved and ornamented. 
. — the cedar wainſcot are the following paintings 
at full length, viz. i 
1. Moſes and Aaron. 
2. St. Peter and St. Paul. | 
3. The Four Evangeliſts. : | 
4. The Aſcenſion. = 
. Baptiſm. | i 
The Salutation of the Virgin M 
St. James's, and the cedar wainſcot enriched with ele- 
gant carving, by Guibbons. 
In her Ladyſhip's Dreffing-room, the hangings, 
chairs, and — bees 7 of fine 3 * 
A ſine old Japan cabinet, ornamented with china jars. 
A fine view of Pekin, over the chimney-piece, by 


In her Bed-chamber, the hangings, chairs, and win- 
dow-curtains, the ſame as the Dreſſing- room; and 
there is a picture of a Chineſe temple over the chimney, 
by Lölli. * er, cee We | 
In the Chineſe Cloſet, we meet with the repoſitory of 
her ladyſhip's valuable china. The japan and orna- 


ments were a preſent of the late prince and princeſs of | 


Wales. 

From this cloſet we enter a colonade, ornamented 
with paintings, by Sclater. It is likewiſe curiouſly em- 
belliſhed with exotics and flowering ſhrubs. 


The Grenville Room is twenty-nine feet eight inches 
by twenty-ſix feet three inches, and nineteen feet four 
inches high. It is hung with green velvet, and orna- 
mented with the following portraits, all at full length, 
except the firſt, RM 


I. The late counteſs Temple, mother to the preſent earl. 


2. The preſent counteſs Temple. 
3. The preſent earl Temple. BIN 
4. The Right Honourable George Grenville. 


5. The Honourable James Grenville. 1 
6. The Honourable Henry Grenville, formerly go- 


vernor of Barbadoes. | | 
7. The Honourable Thomas Grenville, who was 


ruled in the deſence of his country, on board the De- 
fiance, of which ſhip he was captain. 


8. The Right Honourable Lady Heſter Pitt, | 


The Gallery is a magnificent apartment, ſeventy-four 
feet by twenty-five feet, and twenty feet high, furniſhed 
with Gobelin tapeſtry chairs, and hung with three fine 
pieces of tapeſtry, as follows : | 

1. A beautiful repreſentation of a farm, 

2. A Dutch wake, from Teniers. 

. A Dutch fiſhery, from ditto., 
n this gallery are two chimnies, with a picture of 


Roman ruins over each, by Panini. 


And four doors with rural pictures over each, viz. 


2. Reaping. 
3. Hay-making. 


4 C- 4 8 N 
Likewiſe a rich cabinet at each end, containing books; 


-and ten marble buſts of Roman emperors. 


igh: 
e communion- table is a fine painting of the | 


| 


N 
; 
ö 
; 
; 


enten Aus ifs 


Near this is a Drefling-room, hung with yellow tit 
damaſk, trimmed with ſilver; with the — Wk 
Joan of Arc, over the chimney. 855 
A portrait of Sir Thomas Temple. 
Ditto of Lady Heſter Temple. | 
And a Bed-chamber, hung and ornamented as above: 
with a bed and chairs of the ſame. The paintings are, 
| The repreſentation of the Holy Lamb. 
, - A; flower-piece; . .., . . 
Two landſcapes, one over each door. 
Another Dreſſing-room is hung with green damaſk. 
trimmed with gold, in which are the following paintings? 
A picture over the chimney, by Rembrandt. , 
Two ſaints, St. Laurence and St. Stephen, one over 
_ _— IE | 3 | 
On one fide; Orodes ordering melted to be poured 
_ the mouth of Craſſus; OY 28 _ 
n the other, two pieces of ruins, and a landſcape, 
with dancing ſatyrs, by Paul Brill. 1 20 
The rape of Helen, by Theſeus. Yes 
The return of Chryſeis to her father, both by Pri- 
maticcio. | 2 | 
The Bed-chamber has a green damaſk bed, hanging: 


and chairs, trimmed with gold. The paintings are, 


2. A Silen us. | 

3. A portrait of Colonel Stanyan. | 

In another Dreſſing- room are the following paintings: 
A portrait of Rubens's wife, over one door, by Rubens. 

Over the other, a knight of the Bath, by Vandyke. 

Cymon and Iphigenia. 5g | 

The State ey is ſeventy feet nine inches by 
twenty-five feet, and twenty-two feet hig. 

Here are two marble chimney-pieces of Sienna, &c. 

The r ornamented with paintings and gild- 
ing, by Sclater. Two fine large marble tables, with 
two large pier-glaſſes. The walls are adorned with cus 
rious pieces of tapeſtry, viz, Sor tare: l 

1. The triumph of Diana. | 

2. The triumph of Mars. 

3. The triumph of Venus. 

4. The triumph of Bacchus. 

The triumph of Ceres. 
he piers are adorned with trophies, 

Two chimnies, the upper parts of which are adorned 
with ing and * . 1 
1. Repreſenting Mercury conducting ic and Co- 
mic Poetry to the hill of Parnaſſus. " 

2. A goddeſs conducting Learning to Truth. | 

The chairs and ſettees of blue damaſk, with carved 

and gilded frames. | 


„ The State Drefling-room is twenty-four feet eight 


I. An original portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 


inches by thirty feet, and nineteen feet four inches hi 
It is hung with blue damaſk; chairs and window-curtains 
| of the ſame, The doors and ceiling are finely orna- 


mented with carving and gilding. The paintings are, 
A fine portrait of the late lord Cobham, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller. | 

our converſation pieces, by Franciſco Cippo. 

Venus binding the eyes of a Cupid, and the Graces 
offering tribute. 3 

A marble table, with a fine pier glaſs. 

The State Bed-chamber is fifty-ſix feet eight inches, 
by twenty-five feet ten inches, and eighteen feet eight 
inches high. | ge ee mM, | 

The bed and ceiling by Signor Borra, The chairs 


and hangings of crimſon damaſk. Pillars of the Corin- 


thian order. The whole finely carved and gilt. 
A Madona from the ſchool of Rubens. 
A picture over the chimney. 4 
A very curious .chimney-piece of white marble, de- 
ſigned by Signor Borra. | | 
Two marble tables. 
Two fine large pier-glaſles. J 
The State Cloſet is hung with blue damaſk, figely 
ornamented with carving and gilding. Out of which 


| 
| 


| you go into a colonade, where you have-a beautiful * 
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of the gardens, as well as the country; and the paſſage 
is ornamented with marble buſts. | 3 
There is alſo a grand ſtair-caſe, adorned with int- 
ines of the four ſeaſons. The ceiling repreſents the 
riſing ſün, by Phcebus in his cr. 
TCC 
The ſouthern entrance of the gardens is formed b 
0221 ht pavilions, of the Doric order, defigned by Sir 
Vabrugh : they are adorned with rough maſterly 


— by Nollikins. The ſtories are from Paſtor 


Pido. 


Almoſt the firſt ſtriking object which occurs, is an | F 


Obeliſk, near ſeventy feet high, deſigned for a jet d eau, 
and placed in the middle of a large octogon piece of wa- 
ter. At fome diſtance we perceive two rivers, which 
are at laſt united, and enter the octagon in one ſtream. 
Over one of theſe is a Palladian bridge. From this 
doint a Gothic edifice dedicated to Liberty, . feet 
In height, appears on the top of a hill. On the left is 
an Egyptian pyramid, from whence we were —— 
conducted to the Cold Bath. Here we have a proſpe 
of a natural caſcade, falling from the laſt- mentioned 
poctagon, in three diſtinct ſheets, into an extenſive Jake. 
One of the ſheets paſſes through. the arch of an artificial 
ruin, covered with ever-greens. | 

But it is time to drop this general and collective de- 
tail, into which the firſt admittance to a promiſcuous 
ſurvey of ſo many beauties has imperceptibly betrayed 
us. We therefore proceed to give a circumſtantial and 
diſtin& diſplay of each remarkable particular, as it ſe- 
verally and ſucceſſively preſents itſelf, in our progreſs 
' through the gardens, | 

The Hermitage, built of rough ſtone, and agreeably 
ſituated in a riſing wood, on the banks of the Jake. 

The ſtatues of Cain and Abel, which are finely exe- 
cuted, I 
The Temple of Venus, with the inſcription, Veneri 
Hortenſi, i. e. To the Garden Venus.“ It was de- 
ſigned by Kent, and is painted with the ſtory of Helle- 
hore and Malbecco, in Spencer's Fairy Queen, by 
$leter, It is adorned in the front with the buſts of 
Nero, Veſpaſian, Cleopatra, and Fauſtina. Over the 
frize is the following motto alluding to the painting, 

m a poem aſcribed to Catullus. 

Nunc amet, qui nunquam amavit ; 
Quique amavit, nunc amet. 
Thus tranſlated by Parnell : 
Let him love now, who never lov'd before; 
Let hini who ever lov'd, now love the more. 

The Belvidere, or Gibbes's Building. Underneath is 
an ice-houſe; | 
- The Ronian Boxers; admirably copied: 
Two Pavilions. One of them is uſed as à dwelling- 
houſe ; the other is ornamented with the ſtatues of Julius 
Cæſar; Cicero, Portia, and Livia. | 


The Egyptian Pyramid; which is ſixty feet in height, 
with this inſcription, Inter plurima hortorum horum 
#dificla a Johanne Vanbrugh, equite, deſignata, hanc 
Pyramidem illius memoriæ facram voluit Cobham.” 

That is, „“ Among the many edifices in theſe gardens de- 
% figned by Sir Fohn Vanbrugh, Cobham Fs this; in 
i particular, to his memory. 

Within is the following inſcription from Horace: 

Luſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis; atque bibiſti, 

Tempus abire tibi eſt; ne potum largis æquo 

Rideat et pulſet laſciva decetitius ztas: | 

Thus tranſlated, extempore, by a gentleman, upon 
the ſpot : | | | 

Enough, my friend; you've trifled, drunk, and cat; 

Is time, at leaſt *tis prudence; to retreat; 

Left wanton boys exert their decent rage; | 

And kick you drunk and reeling from the ſtage, 


@ The latte, Augen and Antæus, ſituated in i field; 
cloſed with a fence of ſtakes, aftet the inilitary manner. 


1 


#75 

St. Auguſtine's Cave; a monaſtic cell, built with moſs 
and, roots: within 1s a ftraw couch, and the following 
inſcriptions, which are extremely happy in the ſtile of 
the old monkiſh Latin verſe, and ſaid to 4 been com- 


On the right hand: 
Sanctus Pater Auguſtinus, 
Prout aliquis divinus 
arrat) contra ſenſualem 
Actum Veneris lethalem, 
(An clericus) ex nive, 
imilem puellam vive, 
rte mire conformabat, 
uacum bonus vir cubabat : 
Quod ſi fas eſt in errorem 
Tantum cadere doctorem; 
eri poteſt, an carnalis 
ulier potius, quam niyalis, 
Non fit apta ad domandum, 
Subigendum, debellandum, 
Carnis tumidum furorem, 
Et importunum ardorem ? 
Nam ignis igne pellitur, 
Vetus ut verbum loquitur. 
Sed, innuptus, hac in lite, 

F Appellabo te, marite. | 
That is, The holy Father Auguſtine, (as ſome divines 
tell us) againſt the ſenſual and deadly act of luſt—(give 
ear, ye prieſts)—framed by wondrous art, a girl of ſnow, 
reſembling the life, with whom the good man uſed to lie. 
But, if it be allowable for ſo great a doctor to fall into 


error, may we not reaſonably aſk, whether or not a girl 
of fleſh and blood is not better qualified than one made 


of ſnow, to allay the importunate ardours of luſt ? For as 


the old maxim ſays, fire is expelled by fire. But I, an 
unmarried man, appeal to married men for a ſolution of 
this difficulty.” - | 
On the left: | 
Apparuit mihi, nuper in ſomnio mulier cum nudis et 
anhelantibus molliter papillis et hianti ſuaviter vultu 
ehen ! benedieite ! 
Cur gaudes, Satana, muliebrem ſumere formam ? 
Non facies voti caſti me rumpere normam. 
Heus ! fugite in cellam; pulctiram vitate puellam'; - 
Nam radix mortis fuit olim F cemina in Hortis. . 
Vis fieri fortis ? Noli concumbere ſcortis. 
In fanctum originem eunuchum. 
Filius ecclefiz origines fortaſſe probetur; 
Eſſe patrem nunquam ſe ſine teſte probet. 
Virtus Diaboli eſt in lumbis. 


That is, & A girl with a naked and panting boſom | 


lately appeared to me in a dream, &c. &c. 


„ Why, O Satan, do you chuſe to appear in a female 
ſhape? You will never force me to break my yows of 
chaſtity, —Haſte, fly into your cell, and eſcape from the 
power of beauty; for the root of death was heretofore a 
Woman in a Garden. | F. 

&« Would you be ſtrong? Avoid unlawful enjoy- 
ments.“ * 4 3 
The laſt cannot be eaſily tranſlated. Nor is it poſ- 
ſible, by the beſt Engliſh tranſlation, to give a juſt idea 
of the reſt ; the turn and humour of which is inherent in 
the Latin. The fame may be ſaid of the following, 
which fronts the door : EEE 
Mente pie elata, peragro dum dulcia prata, 
Dormiit, abſque dolo, pulchra puella ſolo; 
Multa oftendebat, dum ſemiſupina jacebat, 
Pulchrum os, divinum pectus aperta ſinum. 
Ut vidi mammas, concepi extempore flammas, 
Et dicturus ave dico, Maria, caue- 
Nam magno totus violenter turbine motus, - 
Peœne illam invado, pœne et in ora cado. 
Illa ſed haud lente ſurgit, curritque repente, 
Currit et, invito me, fugit illa eitò. os 
Fogit 
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placed; hut theſe have 
Temple 


That is, „Bey | | 
extended his dominjons even to the Ocean, the moſt |- 


either ſide, with both hands, attended by Piety and Plenty.“ 


efitire command of the whole earth. f 
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a oFugheen(a'oal, tamen effectus Satanali . 
I nternoque meum cor vorat igne reum. . 
O inferne canis, cur quotidie eſt tibi panis, 
Per viſus miros follicitare viros ? 
Cur monachos velles fieri tam carne rebelles, 
ec caſtæ legi turbidi membra regi ? 
En tibi jam bellum dico, jam triſte flagellum 
Eſuriemque paro, queis ſubigenda caro. 
8 abſcindatur, ne pars ſincera trabatur, 
adix, quo ſolus naſcitur aſue dolus. 


That is, As filled with devotion, I wandered over 
the delightful meadows ; a beautiful virgin was Scoping 
on the ground. As ſhe lay half-reclined, ſhe diſcover 
many beauties. Her naked boſom awakened my deſires, 
and. as I am about to fay AvE « bing I cried out, 
Maxy, BEwarE, My ſudden paffion almoſt tempted 
me to ſeize her in my arms ; but Ih arofe, and ſuddenly 
fled from me.——The cauſe of my pain is departed, 
but the effect ftill remains, and devours my guilty heart 
with inward fires. O, thou dog of hell, why is it your 
daily food to tempt mankind. with theſe ſtrange - 
tacles? Why is it your pleaſure to raiſe rebellion in the 
fleſh of monks, nor ever to ſuffer their turbulent emo- 
tions to ſubmit to the laws of chaſtity ? But I now de- 


% 


clare war againſt you, and intend to conquer my paſ- 


fions with the ſcourge, and with my But perhaps 
it is beſt to cut off the root of evil, leſt the ſound parts 
ſhould be infected.“ * | 


The Temple of Bacchus, an edifice of brick. Its 
inſide is-adorned with Bacchanalian ſcenes, painted by 


Nollikins. Among the reft, are two vaſes touched in a 


maſterly taſte. Some of the ſmaller figures, in particu- 


Jar, demand our attention. | 


A ſmall Obeliſk, with this inſcription, «„ To the 
memory of Robin Coucher,” — 


The Saxon Temple. An altar ſituated in an open 


grove, about which the ſeven Saxon deities, which de- 
nominate the ſeveral days of the week, were formerly 
* ſince removed to the Gothic 


| innen . 
Nelſon's Seat. This is an elegant little building, 
from whence there is an agreeable open proſpect. fa 
the inſide are the following inſcriptions, explaining the 
paintings, in which the boys fixing the trophies are ele- 


- 
* . 


; On the right hand, 
Una Euphratem et Tigrim 
uſque ad Oceanum propagata ditione, | 
Orbis terrarum imperium Rome adbgnar optimus princeps, 


cui ſuper advolat Victoria 
Laurigerum ſertum hinc inde 
- + utraque manu extendens, AE 
comitantibus Pietate et Abundantia, 1 
1 In arcu Conflantini, 


6nd Euphrates and Tigris, having 


* 
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excellent prince affigns the empire of the world to Rome. 
Above whom flies Victory, extending a laurel wreath on 


| In the arch of Conſtantine. 
ab 71 a D945! On the left. i 
mee on obitum I. Vet. 
In imperio cum Marco conſortis, 
4453 ln Pup v4 Roma 3 | { 
integram orbis terrarum 
poteſtatem ei et in eo contulit, 
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on | | In Capitolio. 
That is, “After the death of Lucius Verus, aſſociate 
in the empire with Marcus, Rome conferred on him the 


5 u "Tm the Capitol. | 
The Equeſtrian Statue of King George I. in complete. 
armour, placed at the head of the canal, oppoſite; the 
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[|] Goddeſs Caroline.“ | 


beautiful rotunda of the Ionic order, deſigned by Kent. 
Over each door, on the outſide, is this motto: PRISc& 
VIũ Turi.“ That is, To ancient Virtue. 
within, ſtanding at full length, are the following ſtatues e 


dence and moderation, the republic of Thebes acquired 
| its liberty and power; its military, civil, and domeſtic 
| diſcipline z. and at whoſe death it was deprived of them.“ 


| thian pillar, with this inſcription : 


In medio mihi Cæſar erit.— 
Et viridi in campo ſignum de marmore ponam 
Propter aquam. Coka 
a Hao Thus tranſlated : be dh i 
& Full in the midſt ſnall Cæſar's form divine 
& Auſpicious ſtand, the godhead of the ſhrine.— 
* And near the ftream a marble ſtatue rear.“ 


The Statue of His Late Majeſty, raifed on a Cotin- 
Georgio Auguſto. : 
h That is, To George Auguſtus,” 
Dido's Cave; a retired dark building, with . 
ſcription from Virgil: k <1 | 
Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus, eandem 
Deveniunt. ä 
Thus tranſlated on the ſpot: 


40 To the ſafe covert of one cavern came 
% The Trojan leader, and the Tyrian dame.” 


The judicious ſpectator will obſerve, that the figures 
of the two Cupids joining their torches are finely painted. 


The Rotunda, fi ed by Ionic pillars, and de- 
ſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh. Within, is a ftatue of 

enus de Medicis on a pedeſtal of blue marble. Scarce 
any object in the whole garden ſhews itſelf to more ad- 
vantage than this ſtructure, or makes a more beautiful 
figure from ſeveral different points of proſpect. 


The Statue of the late Queen, erected on four Fonie 
columns, and ſituated in a rural amphitheatre ; with 
this inſcription: n | 

Honori, Laudi, Virtuti, Dive Carolinæ. 

That is, To the Honour, Praiſe, and Virtue of the 


The Sleeping Parlour; a ſquare building with an 
elegant Ionic . portico, ſituated in a cloſe wood, with 
this infcription : ; | 

Cum omnia ſint in incerto, fave tibi. ; 

That is, © Since all things are uncertain, take your 
pleaſure.” _ 5 7 I 

The Witch Houſe; a ſquare building. The * 
on the walls are done by the late lord's gentleman; and, 
rude and inartificial as they may ſeem, are much in 
character. | ber 

The Temple of Modern Virtue; in ruins. 

The Temple of Ancient Virtue; a complete and 


In four niches 


I. EPAMINONDAS. 
- Cujus a virtute, prudentia, verecundia, 
Thebanorum reſpublica | 
Libertatem ſimul et imperium, Fix 
Diſciplinam bellicam, civilem et domeſticam, . 
Accepit; 
Eoque amiſſo, perdidit. 


That is, Epaminondas, from whoſe valour, pru- 


II. L. TJ GUN GUS. 
Qui ſummo cum conſilio inventis legibus, 
Omnemque contra corruptelam munitis optime, 
„„ ms OOO 
* Libertatem firmiſſimam, 
Et mores ſanctiſſimos, EEK 
Expulſa cum divitiis avaritia, luxuria, libidine, 
N In multa ſecula 
Civibus ſuis inſtituit. | 
That is, „ Lycurgus, who having invented laws with 
the greateſt prudence, and moſt. wiſely guarded, them 


north front of the houſe, with this inſcription from Virgil: 
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{| 


againſt every ſpecies of corruption; the father of his 
: | country, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


L . { 4 FR 14 1 
eftabliſhed for his countrymen, thrangy many | 
E 


3 
7 


3 8 2 . of this * 


ages the moſt undhaken liberty, the moſt ynblemiſhed | univerſe.” Fo 
morals ; having expelled avarice, luxury, and luſt, by | * Sir Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, who, by the 
daniſhing wealth. ſtrength and light of à ſuperior genius, rejecting vain 

SOCRATES | ſpeculations, and fallacious theory, taught to purſue 
Qui corruptiſſima in civitate innocens, truth, and improve philoſophy by the method of 


* . 
„ 


Bogorum hortator, unici cultor DEI. 

Ab inutili otio, et vanis diſputationibus, 

Ad officia vitæ, et ſocietatis commoda, 
Philoſophiam avoca vit. 
Hominum ſapientiſſimus. 

That is, © Socrates, who being virtuous 
cerrupt city, an encourager of ' all good men, called off 
philoſophy from uſeleſs leiſure and empty diſputations, 
to the duties of life, and the conyeniencies of ſociety. 

IV. HOMERVU'S. . : 
Qui poetarum princeps, idem et maximus, 
Virtutis præco, et immortalitatis largitor, 

Divino carmine 51 
Ad pulchre audendum, et patiendum fortiter, 

Omnibus notus gentibus, omnes incitat. 1 

That is, Homer, who being the firſt, and greateſt 
of poets, the herald of virtue, and the diſpenſer of im: 
mortality, known to all nations, excites all nations to 
dare with honour, and to ſulfer with reſolution 

Over one door is this inſcription; , _ 
« Carum eſſe civem, bene · de repuhlica mereri, lau- 
dari, coli, diligi, 1 metut vero, et. in odio 
eſſe, invidioſum, deteſtabile, imbecillum, caducum.“ 

That is, To be dear to our country, to deſerve 
well of the commonwealth, to be praiſed, honoured, 
and beloved, is glorious; but to be feared and hated is 
r „ 

And over the other r. 

« Tuſtitiam cole et pietatem, que cum ſit. magna in 
parentibus et propinquis, tum in patria maxima eſt. Ea 
vita via eſt in ccœlum, et in hunc cætum eorum qui jam 
vixerint.” V . 

That is, „ Regard - juſtice- and religion, which; 

h a matter of great importance to oùr parents and. 
friends, is of {til} greater effect with regard to our 
country. Through ſuch a courſe of life is the road to 
Heaven, and this aſſembly of thoſe who have lived be- 
fore us. 1 0 07 GAA 3 
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| Apollo "arid the Nine Muſes. | 
Here we croſs the Setpentine River, whence we paſs. 
into the Elyſian Fields; a moſt delicious retreat, in 
which is placed, . #4 
The Temple of the Britiſh Worthies. - This edifice: 
is diſpoſed into niches, filled with the following buſtos: 
Pope. Without any infeription, n.. 
„ Sir Thomas Greſham, who by the honourable 
proſeſſion of a merchant, having enriched himſelf, and 
his country, for carrying on the commerce of the world 
built the Royal Exchange. tba rea ; 


g++ * 4 


S » 
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„ Ignatius Jones, who,” to adorn. bis country, ,intro- 


duced and rivalled the Greek and Roman architecture. I 


John Milton, whoſe ſublime and unbounded genius 
equalled a ſubject that. carried him beyond t 


f — & 
* 


te world.“. 
« William - Shakefj 


„ J <5 


* 
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whoſe excellent genius 


to him the whole heart of man, all the mines 


ot fancy, all the ſtores. of nature; and gave him power, 
beyond all other | b t 
mankind,” n 


« John Lock, who beſt of all philoſophers, under- 


ſtood the powers of the human mind, the nature, end; 


and bounds of civil government; and with equal courage 
and ſagacity, refuted the {laviſh ſyſtems of uſurped au- 
thority over the ri | 
mankind.” , + 6d 

& Sir Iſaac Newton, whom the God of Nature made 
to comprehend his works; and from ſimple principles, 


| theſe words ſudſeribed? 


Wy”, - £. 
in à moſt. That = hh 


1 


tion, guarded liber 


and deſtroyed the power, that threatened to oppre 


he limits of 


writers, to move, aſtoniſh, and delight 


ghts, the conſciences, or the reaſon off 


experiment. 
In the niche of a 


id is placed a Mercury, with 


| —= Tanipos'dueir ud Elyſios: 
Leads to the Elyſian fields,” 
And below this Hgure is. fixed 4 ſquare of 
marble, with the following lines ?: 
Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſll, " 
Quiyque pii yates, et Phœbo digna locuti, ; | 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


Here chiefs, who, bled to ſave their country, ſtrayz 


2 
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| Here bards, who virtuous, pour'd the moral lay; 


With thoſe whom uſeful arts conſfign'd to fame, 
And all whoſe merits Memory loves to nam. 
: « King Alfred; the mildeſt, juſteſt, moſt beritficent 
of kings; who, drove out the Danes, ſecured the ſeas, 
protected learning, / eſtabliſhed. juries, cruſhed Eorrup- 
ty, and was the founder of the Eng- 


- 


Tiſh conſtitution,” 1 | 
BL Edward, rince of Wales, the terror of Europe, 
the 3 of England; who preſarved; unaltered in 
the height of glory and fortune, his . natural gentleneſs 
and modeſty.” | | one 
«© Queen Elizabeth, who coffounded the ace. 
| tene „the 
liberties of Europe; took off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny ;. reſtored religion from the corruptions of Po- 
pery; and by a wiſe, a moderate, and à popular ge- 
vernment, gave wealth, ſecurity, and reſpect to Engl 1d.” 


* 


King William III. who, by his virtue and con- 
ſtancy, having, ſaved his country from à foreign maſter, 
by a bold and generous entergrize, preſerved the liberty 
and religion of Great Britain. 
Sir Walter Ralefgh, a valiant ſoldier, and an able 
ſtateſman; who engeavouring to roùze the ſpirit of his 
maſter, for the honour of his coùntry; again: the am- 


bition of Spain, fell a farrifict to, the influence of that 
cburt whoſe arms he had vanquiſhed, and whoſe. deſigns 
he oppoſed. 8 * la \ 


Sir Francis Drake, who, through many. perils, 
was the firſt of Britons that adyentured to ſail round the 
globe; and carried into unknown. ſeas/and nations the 
knowledge and glory of the Engliſh nanie.” . — 
e John Hampden, who, with great ſpirit, Ind conz 
ſummate abilities, begun a noble oppoſition to an arbi- 
trary coùft, in defence of the liberties of his country; 
h them in parliament, and died for them ini the 
r (HON! 1 213811 2. 
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Sir John. Barnard, | without any inſcription, ion, 


On che back-ſide of this building is the following 


inſeriptan „ „ e e 
l To the memory f a 
SIGNIOR FI o o, 
an IrALIAx of good extraction; 
who came into EN EA un, 
not to bite us, like moſt of his coun 
but to gain an honeſt livelihood. 


” 
- T. 
e - 
N ». 
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ile hunted not after fame, 
a 7 yet ir it; 25 . 
regardleſs of the praiſe of his friends, 


bdut moſt ſenſible of their love. 
— Though he lived amongſt the great, 


He was no bigot, 


to diſcover the laws never known before, and to explain. 
N e 1 


bted of none of the xxxix articles. 


o ö he neither learned nor flattered any vice. 
hough he dou 
wk. B bbb 


, ot 


& 
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The Grecian Temple; 2 


©? 


—— who being ca 


— 


+, And, if to follow nature, 
"and to reſpedt the laws of focietyy' © 


| * - » _ 
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ata ad... 4-6 
diſtinguiſhed by a numerous 


all which he lived to fee take 
In his 
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—— 


this tote | uiltleſs: of fla Ys... 5 

for he to it is inſcribed 
4 gh hens v5 Wt”. _ 
„ onrr-mounD: 
£ | "The Shell Bridge. | 


dew hot country. Within is the figure of 2 Chi- 
neſe —— The outſide of the houſe is painted in 
Japan work. | "4 

- The Temple of Contemplation. , | 
Tue Grotto, ſitusted at the head of the Serpentine 
River, furniſhed with a great number of 3 
doth on the walls and ceiling, fixed in frames of plaiſter- 
york, ftuck with ſhells and flints. It has 2 marble ſta- 
tue of Venus on a pedeſtal adorned in the ſame manner, 


- , G > — 
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« fide is a pavilion, one of which is ornamented 
— the other with broken flints and pebbles. 


Tue Ladies Temple, ſupported by groin arches, 
wich Venetian windows. The — — with 
- the following paintings by Sleter: on the right fide, 
ladies employed in needle and ſhell- work: on the op- 
poſite fide, ladies engaged in painting and muſic. 
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THOME — bdiieinhge 
Di navis Qtus regiæ, | 
Ducente claſſem Britannicam Georgio Anſon, 
Dum contra Gallos fortiflime pugnaret, 
, Nr EE 
Pere iter percuu . AY 
Pexire, dixit e omnino ſatius eſſe, 
uam inertiz reum in judicio ſiſti; 
© _ © Columnam haric roſtratram 
ä 2: Jaudans ot merens poſuit 
5 Con Il. 
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„ 7 Exemplum;habes; | 
» 181152 4 Ex quo Uiſcas . 1 $ — 
" Quid yi . l militari ornatum 


That is. „ To the Toh of his ſiſter, Thomas Gren- 
ö captiin of one of his Majeſty's ſhips, 
under” the command of \ admiral” Anſon, while he 
valiantly fought againſt the French, was mortally 
Wounded in fl 
thaf it was better to ſuffer 
Conn Au, expteffing at once his approbation and regret, 
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. rected this roftratel column. This is, alas! an ex- 


courage too feldom found, from whence we 


le of 
OT a commander to behave,” 


may learn how it becomes 


— 


pile of the Ionic or- | 
emple of Minerva at | 


of 


long, which leads us to 


I Aructure of the Doric order. e ] 
chip above the door, "thoſe of Juſtice and Liberty, with 


% 


' | zabeth and Edward III. On the 


a declariog"ins dis laſt moments, | 
than to be tried for co ce, 


A ſpacious Bafon of Water, deſigned for the wum 


phal arch. 


A Fluted Column, with theſe inſcriptions : 
On one fide, 
To preſerve the memory of her huſband, 
Ann, Viſcounteſs Cobham, . 
Cauſed this pillar to be erected 


p In the year 1747. 


E On the oppoſite ſide. 
Quatenus nobis denegatur diu viverez 
relinquamus aliquid | 
| quo nos vixiſſe teſtemur. 
That is, „As it is not permitted us to live lon let 
1 4 ſomething behind as a teſtimony of our * 
ived.“ 77 ON | 
The Gothic Temple, with this inſcription : 
Je rends graces aux Dieux de n' eftre-pas Romain. 
That is, I thank God for not being a Roman.” 


This is a ious edifice of red ftone, terminated with 


towers and pinnacles, ſeventy feet high, and placed on 


the ſummit of a hill. The windows are of glaſs curiouſly 


„ ſtained, and the inſide of the dome is characteriſtically 


decorated with the arnis of his lordſhip's family, from 
their riſe to the preſent time. About it are the ſeven 
ſtatues, which, as we mentioned above, originally ſur- 
rounded the Saxon altar. | 


The Palladian Bridge, adorned with ſeveral antique 
marble buſtos. The roof, on the fide facing the water 
is ſupported by Tonic pillars. The back wall is covered 
with a fine piece of alto reliexo, which repreſents the 
four quarters of the world bringing their various products 
to Britannia. Here are alſo paintings of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with a map of Virginia; and of Sir William 
Pen, preſenting the laws of Penſilvania, performed by 
Sleter. a W 

The Imperial Cloſet; a ſquare room, in which are 
painted by the laſt mentioned artiſt, three of the wor- 
thieſt of the Roman emperors, each of which is reſpec- 
tively diſtinguiſhed by a memorable ſaying of his own 
fixed over him, F 
IMP, TITUS CS. VESPASIAN. 

Diem per didi. 


That is, „I have loft a day.“ 
IMP. N. TRAJAN CRS. AU. 
* Pro me: fi merear, in me. 
That is, For me: but if I deſerve it, againſt me. 
IMP. MARCUS AURELIUS.  .. 
CESAR ANTONIN US. 
Ita regnes imperator, ut privatus regi te velis. 
That is, „80 govern when a king, as" you would 
defire to be governed if a ſubject.” ® | 
A grand Terrace Walk, near three hundred feet 


The Temple of Friendſhip; a well-proportioned 
The emblem of” Friend- 


the reſt of the decorations, are elegantly touched. Bri- 


| tannia'is ſeated upon the ceiling. On one ſide are ex- 


hibited the glory of her annals, the reigns of queen Kli- 
ab Ea | other is offered the 
reign o which ſhe covers with her mantle, and 
ſeems unwilling to accept. This painting is execu 
by Mr. Sleter. The motto of this temple is, 

erg e Amicitiæ 8. 0, 
5 i That is, Sacred to Friendſhip.” | 
Here ate the buſts of the late lord, and his illuſtrious 
friends, :viz, Fredrick prince of Wales; ft \ 
moreland, Cheſterfield, and Marchmont ;. lords 'Cob- 
ham, Gower, and Bathurſt; Richard Grenville, Wil- 


| liam Pitt, and George Littelton, Eſqrs, The 


earls of Weſt- 


miles from London. 


-ment, and in : , 
affectation, and nature without extravagance. 


4 little grotto, ornamented with 


Pebble Alcove; ) 
The Pebble A) his lordſhip's arms are 


nie nebbles; in which likewiſe 
— wrought on the back wall. 


ve's Monument; the embelliſhments of which 


- 
as -.2 


Con - : hop 
are emblematical of the, poet's comic genius. he 
top is placed a monkey viewing himſelf in a mirror, wit 
this inſcription: e 

Conſuetudinis ſpeculum, 
Comecedia. * 

That is, © Comedy is the imitation of life, and the 
mirrour of faſhion.” ' | | 

The Poet's Effigies lies in a careleſs poſture on one 
fide, and on the other 1s placed this epitaph : 

Ingenio | 
Acri, faceto, expolito, 
Mioribuſque | 
Urbanis, candidis, facillimis, 
GULIELMI CONGREVE 
OC «< 
Qualecunque deſiderii ſui 
Solamen ſimul et 
et mol Monumentum | 
| Pioſuit Cobham. 1736. 

| is. „ To the piercing, facetious, and refined 
* ˖ — the liſhed, candid; and unaffected manners 
of Wittiam CONGREVE::.CoBHAM. has erected this 
poor conſolation and monument of his loſs.” 


The ſpectator, whoſe mind ĩs capable of being moved 
either with grace or majeſty; cannot, without reluctance, 
leave a place fo properly calculated to inform the judg- 

9 the fancy; where art appears without 


Having viewed the delightful ſeat and gardens of Stow, 
we i Buckingham, ſituated on the Ouſe, ſixty 
It is a corporation, governed by a 
bailiff and burgeſſes, and is ſtill conſidered as the county 


| though Sir John Baldwin, chief juſtice of the 
| Copa Pleas in the time- of Henry VIII. purchaſed 


- 


the manor of Ayleſbury, and removed the affizes thi- 
ther, where they are ſtill frequently held in the winter, 


though the ſummer aſſizes have ſince been removed to 


Buckingham by act of parliament. The town ſtands 


low, and is ſuxrounded on all fides, except the north by 


the river Ouſe, over which it has three ſtone bridges, 


In the northern part there is a town-hall, - not ill built; 


and in the weſt a church, a very large edifice; but its 


. ſpire, which was one of the talleſt in the kingdom, was 
| blown down. in the year 1698, and has never been re- 


1 


built. The county gaol is alſo in this town, and here 


are ſeveral buildings, called wool-halls, which are now 


falling into ruins; for though Buckingham was once a 
_ ſtaple for wool, yet 


that trade is now entirely loſt. 


There is, however, ſtill a free-ſchool, and ſeveral paper- 


. mills in the neighbourhood, on the river Ouſe. In the 


year 1725, an accidental fire broke out in this town, 


by which near one hundred and thirty- eight houſes were 


deſtroyed, and the damage was computed at thirty-three 


conſequence at the Conqueſt ; for it appears by 


Chriſtian princeſs; to have been born at King's 
e near this town; to have lived only three 
days, but during that ſhort interval, to have profeſſed 


thouſand pounds. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In the 


ad. 


* 


This town was fortified by Edward the elder, about 
the year 91 5, with a rampire and turrets on both ſides 


the bank of the river, againſt the incurſions of the Danes. 
It appears, however, to have been a place of ver 2 
oomſ- 
day-book, that in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, it 
paid but for one hide of land, and had only twenty-ſix 
burgeſſes. In the middle of the town, on a very high 
mount, there was anciently a caſtle, but it is not known 
by whom it was erected. The mount is {till viſible, but 
there are hardly any veſtiges of the caſtle now remaining. 


covered in the church, where that ſaint had formerly a 


ſhrine. In the Popiſh legend of his life, St. Rumbald 


is ſaid to have been the ſon of a Britiſh nag by a 
utton, 
a ſmall. villag 


The coffin of St. Rumbald was ſome years ſince dif- 


bouring fields with 
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himſelf a Chriſtian, and to have bequeathed his body to 
Sutton, the place of bis birth, for one year; to Brackley 
in Northamptonſhire, for two years; and then to this 
town for ever. After theſe prodigies, he was, at his 
own requeſt, baptized, and immediately expired; It is 
added, that this wonderful ſaint was the patron of fiſher- 
men, and that his feaſt is ſtill annually obſerved at 
Folkſton in Kent. Here was an old hoſpital, conſiſting 
of a maſter and ſeyeral inferior brethren, dedicated to 
St. Laurence. 8 k =” 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and eight anhual fairs, viz. 
Monday ſe'nnight- after the Epiphany, the ſeventh of 
March, the ſixth of May, W hitſun- hurſday, the tenth 
of July, the fourth of September, the ſecond of October 
and the eighth of November; all for cattle. | 

At Chitwood, or Chetwood, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Buckingham, there was a priory of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Sir Ralph de Nor- 
wich, in the year 1244, and dedicated to St. Mary and 


St. Nicholas. The ſite of this priory, and the eſtate 


belonging to it, came into the poſſeſſion of the abbot and 
convent of Nutley; and the oonvental church of Chet- 
wood became parochial; yet there ſtill remained at this 
— a cell, conſiſting of a canon or two, from Nutley- 
abbey. | 

The village of Bittleſden, or Bidleſdon, not far from 
Buckingham, was given by Ernald de Boſco, ſteward to 
Robert earl of Leiceſter, to the Ciſtertian monks of 
Gerondon, who founded an abbey here in 1147. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Nicholas, and, at the diſ- 
folution, was valued at one hundred- and. twenty-five 
pounds, four ſhillings and three-pence per annum. 

Leaving Buckingham, we paſſed along the banks of 
the Ouſe to Stoney Stratford, ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from the ſtony ſtreet which runs through it, and the ford 
where travellers uſed formerly to paſs the Ouſe. It is 
ſituated upon that river, and in the road to Cheſter, 
fifty-three miles from London. The town is rather 


large, and the houſes in general are built of free-ſtone, 


dug from a quarry near this town. The Ouſe is now 
croſſed by a ſtone bridge at the ford; where ſometimes 
the waters {well ſo high, that they break into the neigh- 

8 eſpecially on that ſide 
next the town, the bank on the other ſide being ſome- 
thing higher. This town has two pariſh churches, 
though no other town in the county has more than one. 
It has alſo two chapels, and a ſmall charity-ſchool. In 
May 1743s one hundred and fifty houſes were totally 
deſtroyed by fire. The principal manufacture carried on 
in this town, is that of bone-lace, of which large quan- 
tities are made here. At this place was one of the croſſes 
which Edward I. erected to the memory of Eleanor, his 
wife, but it is now totally deſtroyed, EE alſo. an 
hoſpital before the year 1240: it is ſuppoſed to have 
been dedicated to St. John, and to have ſtood upon the 
cauſeway leading to the bridge, but there are no veſtiges 
of it now remaining. | 

Here is a weekly market on Friday, and four annual 
fairs, viz, the twentieth of April, the ſecond of Auguſt, 
the tenth of October, and the twelfth of November, all 
for cattle, ads x | 

At Bradwell, about two miles from Stoney Stratford, 
a priory of black monks was founded in the time of 
king Stephen, by Manefelmus, or Meinfelin, baron of 
Wolverton. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and was 
originally a cell to Luffield: it was one of the ſmall 
monaſteries granted to Wolſey; and at the diſſolution, 
it was valued at fifty- three pounds eleven ſhillings and 
two-pence per annum. ; 

Newport Pagnel was the next town we viſited. It 
has its name from its ancient lord, Fulk Paganel. It 
ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the Ouſe, fifty-four miles 
from London. It is only a market-town, though much 
larger than many corporations and boroughs. The 
place is well built and 2 and has two ſtone- 
bridges over the Ouſe. 
church, and the ſtreets are well paved. An hoſpital 
was founded here about the ninth year of Edward I. by 
John de Somery, and dedicated to St. John the _— 


has an old, but capacious 


mme bundings or manufacture haue any thing deſerying 
bun day, ail 
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and St. John the Evangeliſt. It was valued, on the diſ- 
folution, at ſix pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence a 
ear. It ſtill ſubſiſts, having been refounded by Anne, 
queen to James I. for three poor men, and as many 
women, above fifty years of age. It is now called the 
Queen's Hoſpital, and the vicar of the pariſh, for the 
time being; is maſter. "This town is a kind of ſtaple 
for dane oy of which, it is ſaid, more is made in this 
place, and in the neighbouring villages, than in any 
other part of the kingdom, | | 
Here is 2 weekly market on Saturday, and four annual 
- fairs, viz. the t -ſecond of April, the twenty- ſe- 
cond vf June, the twenty-ſecond of October, and the 
twenty-ſecond of December, all for cattlGeee . 
At Tickford, near Neu port Pagnel, there was a cell 


cf Cluniac monks, dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin. It | 


was ſubordinate. to the abbey called Marmonſtier, at 
Tours, in France, t6 which this priory was given by 
Fulk Paganel; in the reigu of William Rufus. This, 
among other alien ptiories, was ſeized by Edward III. 


during his war with France; and when it was again 
reſtored to the church by IV. it was made ſubject 
to the priory” of the Holy Trinity: at Vork. In the: 


ſeventeenth yeaf of Henry VIII. it was diſſolved, with 
ſeveral other ſmall monaſteries, granted to Cardinal 
Wolſey to be ſettled on one of the colleges he was build- 
ing at Oxford and Ipſwich. The value was then one 
_ ' * hundred' and twenty-fix pounds ſeventeen ſhillings per 
mum. When the Cardinal fell into diſgrace, it was 
granted to the uſe of Queen's College, Oxford, but was 
erwin reſumed, and ſold by James I. to one Atkins, 
JJ T DOR 901th, et ng) 
At Crawley; or Crowley,” near Newport Pagnel, 
thete was a monaſtery before Edward the Confeſſor, 
and continued till ſome time after the Conqueſ. 
About fix miles north of Newport Pagnel, is Ounley, 
« fituated on the tiver Ouſe, fifty-four miles from London. 
T was formerly noted for its manufacture of bone-lace; 
£4 * quantities of which were made in this town and 
_ its neighbourhood z- but this manufacture is now much 
leſs than formerly, the greater part of it being removed 
to Newport Pagnel. The town is now remarkable only 
for its church, which has a very fine ſpire, and there is 
© only one other ſteeple in the whole county. 
Here is a market on Monday; and two annual fairs, 
_ iz. Eaſter Monday, and the twenty-ninth of June, 
"bot forces... 2 r 
At Rauenſton, br Raunſton, à village about a mile to 
the weſt of Oumley, Henry III. about the thirty-ninth 
© year of his reign; built and endowed a ſmall monaſtery 
of black eahons, and dedicated it to the bleſſed Virgin. 
This mohaſtery was among thoſe given to Wolſey to- 
Wards the endowment of his colleges, and was valued at 
fixty- ſix pounds thirteen ſtiillings and four- pence per ann. 
To miles beyond Ounleyy at; a village called Laven- 
denz or Launden, was a monaſtery:for Premonſtratenſian 
.* canons, founded by John de Hidun, in the reign of 
_ "Henry II. and dedicated to St. Mary, and St. John the 
Baptiſtt At the diſſolution of religious houſes, its an- 
nul revenues amounted to ſeventy - nine pounds thirteen 
. ſhillings and eight-pence. An aünual fair is ſtill held 
at this ymage on the Tueſday before Eaſter, for toys. 
Wie not direfted our away to the ſouthern parts of the 
county, and came to Winſlow, à ſmall town ſurrounded 
with weeds, ſorty=hve-miles from London; but neither 


portigular hotice. Here is a weekly market 91 Thurſ⸗ 
io annual fairs, viz Holy Thurſday, and 
the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, both ſor cattle . 
In che manor of Credendon, or Crendon, near Win- 
* flow, there was an abbey or priory ſor regular canons of 
the order of. St. Auguſtine, called Noctele, or Nutle 
Abbey. It was built and endowed by Walter Giffard, 
the ſecond earl of Buckingham, and Ermengard his 
Vite, in che year 1162. ¶ It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and St, John the Baptiſty and the endowments 
«SH wore confirmed by Henry II. and king John, with addi- 
tiene liberties and immunities. At the diſſolution of 
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and thürty-even pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence, 
There are conſiderable ruins of this Acute all we. 
maining. | 


In the ſame manor,” and not far from Nutley Abbey 
are the ruins of à caſtle built by Hugh de Bolebee, ſon 
to Walter Giffard, ſecond earl of Buckingham, about 
the middle of the twelfth century. | 

At Aſcot, in the pariſh'of Wenge, near Winſlow, 
there was a cell of Benedictine monks, belonging to the 
monaſtery of St. Nicholas at Angiers in France, to which 
the church and other lands had been given by the em- 
preſs Maud. It ſuffered the ſame fate with other alien 
houſes, and was afterwards'granted to the abbey of St. 
Albans, and'as part of which, it came-into lay-hands at 
the diſſolution. 3 . 4 

At Hogſhaw, a few miles ſouth-weſt of Winſſow, 
there was a preceptory commandry, or hoſpital, belong- 
ing to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, as early as 
the year 11806. * 5404.5 S065 

At Snellſhall, near Whaddon-church, a few miles 
north of Winſlow, there Was a ſmall convent of black 
monks, built by Ralph Martel, before the tenth year of 
Edward III. and dedicated to St. Leonard. Some arches 
of this building ſtill remain, and ſupport the north fide 
of a farm-houſe, . The four bells that were in the turret 
of the old building, were removed to the church of 
Bradwell, and on the largeſt of. theſe bells is inſcribed, 
Vox Auguſtin fonet in aure Dei: The voice of Auguſtine 
ſounds in the ear of God. The yearly value, of this 
eie e the diſſolution, was eighteen. pounds one ſhil- 

ing and eleyen-pence, ©” oO noon te 

2 te four miles eaſt of Winſlow, is Stukeley, a large 
pariſh, remarkable for an old church, probably bullt 
before the Conqueſt, in the ancient plain manter. It 
conſiſts of a paralleldgram, compoſed of four ſquares, 
two of which are allotted to the performance of divine 
ſervice, the third is covered by the ſteeple; aud the fourth 
was the chair, and is vaulted over with ſtone. The 
windows are ſmall, with ſemicircular arches : at the weſt 
end are three arches, that in the middle being the door. 
- Aylſbury,. Ayleſbury, or Aleſbury, was the next 
place we viſited, It is fituated in a very fertile part of 
the county, at the weſt end of the vale of Aylibury, 
near the river Lame, forty-four miles from London. 
The town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets lying round the mar- 
ket- place, a Jarge handſome ſquare, in the centre of 
which is the town=hall, and under it the priſon. The 
town was incorporated by queen Mary, and the corpo- 
ration conſiſts of a bailiff, ten aldermen, and ten capital 
burgeſſes. It was a royal manor in the time of William 
the Conqueror, who gave it to one. of his favourites to 
be held by an odd tenure," viz. that he ſhould provide 
ſtraw for the king's bed and chambers; and ſhould fur- 
niſh him with three cels in the winter, and two green 
geeſe in the ſummer, if the king ſhould happen to come 
that way. From this place there is a cauſeway, which 
extends three miles towards London, raiſed at the ex- 
pence of Baldwin, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas in 
the reign of Henry VIII. He alſo erected the town- 
houſe, and ſome other buildings. The church at Aylſ- 
bury is ſaid to be the oldeſt in this part of the iſland, 


but has nothing remarkable. There was formerly an 


aneient hoſpital in this town,” dedicated to St. John, 
ſaid to have been founded by feveral of the inhabitants in 
the reign of Henry I. In the twenty-fourth of Ed- 
ward III. the building was in ruins; and the revenues, 
valued only at five. nobles, or one pound thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pencea year, had been'ſerzed'by ſome lay-perſons. 

Theie was alſo another Roſpital in this town for 
lepers, ſaid to have been built and endowed with twenty 
ſhillings per annum by the inhabitants, about the ſame 
time as that of St. John, with which it ſeems to have 
been afterwards ruined. 

There was likewiſe a nu of Maturines, where 
the parſonage now ſtands: © Beſides which, there was 2 
houle of Grey, or Franciſcan friars, at the ſouth end of 
the town, founded by James earl of Ormond, in the 
tenth year of Richard II. and valued, on the diſſolution 


en er houſes, the ſociety conſiſted of eighteen monks, 
bis xn the yearly revenues were computed at four hundred 


of religious houſes, at threepounds two ſhillings and five 


| pence per * #4 Ayleſbury 
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Ayleſbury ſends two members to parliament, who are 
choſen by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, and re- 
turned by the conſtables, who are choſen by the lord of 
the manor, the corporation Og no 2 in 22 

| ers. Here is a weekly market on Saturday, 
tha 0000 with all kinds of proviſions, which are ge- 

ally ſold very reaſonably; and three annual fairs, 
= Jaturday before Palm Sunday, the fourteenth of 
June, and the twenty-fifth of September, all for the ſale 
e. 
1 _ or Ivingho, is a ſmall market- town, ſituated 
in a park ay 1 ng nat ood 
| ded with -woods. enedictine nun 
—_ here by Henry de Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
about the year 1 8 ee - St. Margaret and 
jcholas. At the diſſolution, there were nine nuns 
8 No houſe, though the annual revenues amounted to 
no more wo — 22 1 eee 
our miles ſouth-welt from Ivingo, o o 
He fordthire, is a village called Aſhridge, or Eſſervy, 
where there * wry ons oye * and a 4 
jous houſe. The latter was founded in the year 1243, 
by Edmund earl of Cornwall, ſon to Richard, king of 
the Romans, in honour of the precious blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt. It was a college for a rector and twenty bre- 
thren of canons, called Bonhommes, who obſerved the 
rules of St. Auguſtine, It was valued at four hundred 
and ſixteen pounds fixteen * and four-pence per 
annum, on the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, when it 
became the _ _ wy * of E penny now 1 of 

Bridgwater. It ſtands in the middle of a very pleaſant 
| kin a fine ſituation for hunting. 

From Ivingo we paſſed to Wendover, an ancient bo- 
rough town, ſituated in the road from Uxbridge to 
Aylſbury, thirty-nine miles from London. Its ſituation 
is low and miry, — the * * — ſide ey 2 
It is but a mean place, in which there is nothing wo 
notice but a e for — 2 It, 
however, ſends two members to parliament, has a weekly 
market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs, viz. the 
twelfth of May, and the ſecond of October, both for 
cattle, | 

Three miles to 1 of er, is Riſ- 
hourgh, or Monk's Riſborough, a ſmall market- town, 
Ft on an eminence, W ches miles from Lon- 
don. About the year 991, this place was given to the 
monaſtery of Chriſt- church in Canterbury, by Aeſchwyn 
biſhop of Dorcheſter, and a cell to that priory was placed 
here. The place 3 mowing N _— 
a weekly market on Monday, and an annual fair on the 
ſixth of May, for the ſale of cattle. 

In the neighbourhood of Riſbourgh are two places of 
great antiquity, Ellebourgh and Kymbel. At Elle- 
ö 
bourgh, on a circular mound near the church, is an an- 
cient fortification called Bellinus's Caſtle; and the in- 
 habitants have a tradition, gi. Doom reſided 
there: and to the northward of this place, there is an- 
other eminence, that ſtill retains 56 name of Wen. 
Hill. Kymbel is ſuppoſed to derive its name from 
Cunobeline, one of the Britiſh kings, the name, in 
ſome ancient records, being written Cunebel. Near 
this place are many trenches and fortifications, which 
confirm the opinion that this county was the ſcene of 
action, when the Britons oppoſed the Romans in their 
ſecond expedition under Aulus Plautius, when Catara- 
tacus and Tagadumnus, the two fons of Cunobeline, 
were ſlain, x 

Not far from Monk's Riſborough, at a village called 
Whiteleaf, is a high ſteep chalky hill, on the ſouth-weſt 
tide of which there is the figure of a croſs, called White- 
leaf Croſs, from the village of that name juſt mentioned. 
This remarkable piece of antiquity is of the ſame nature 
as the White Horſe already deſcribed in our account of 
Berkſhire. It is formed like the figure of the White 
Horſe, by trenches cut into the chalk. The perpen- 
dicular line of the croſs is about an hundred feet in 
length, two feet in depth, and about fifty in breadth at 
the bottom, but decreaſes gradually upwards, till it 
ſcarcely exceeds twenty at the top. The tranſverſe line 


is about ſeventy feet in length, and twelve in breadth, 
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and the trench cut into the chalk is between two and 
three feet deep. The whole is ſupported on a triangular 
baſe, intended to repreſent the flight of ſteps gradually 
decreaſing, on which it was uſual in the Saxon times to 
erect croſſes in the public ways; ſuch crofles and ſteps 


being alſo repreſented on ſome of the coins of the nor- 


thern nations; and in the charters granted in the early 
ages of chriſtianity, by our Saxon anceſtors. . The ſame 
cultom prevails here of ſcouring the croſs, as already 
obſerved in our account of Berkſhire, of cleaning the 
horſe. It is ſuppoſed to be a trophy of the Saxons ; 


but when, or on what particular occaſion, it was formed, 


is unknown, 

Not far from Monk's Riſborough is Prince's Riſbo- 
rough, where, on the top of a hill, are the traces of a 
camp. At the foot of the hill a coin of the emperor 


Veſpaſian was found ſome years ago; and it is ſaid that 


thirteen counties may be ſeen from the top of this hill. 
Purſuing our journey to the ſouthward, we came to 

Weſt Wiccomb, or Wycomb, a ſmall place, where 

lord Deſpencer has a noble ſeat ; but the. houſe itſelf is 


by no means equal to the ornamented environs. The 


ſituation is very agreeable from an eminence riſing from 
a moſt elegant river, which meanders through the park 
and gardens with the happieſt effect. Before the houſe 
it forms an elbow, and has the appearance of a large 
lake, on which a yacht, completely rigged, rides at an- 
chor, with a lon <2. &c. Her malts riſing in a par- 
ticular manner above the adjacent trees, add greatly to 
the beauty of the landſcape. On the ſummit of an ad- 


jacent hill, which overlooks the whole country, his 


lordſhip has built a new church, pretty much in the old 
taſte; and adjoining to it a large mauſoleum, a ſexangled 
open wall of flints, with plaiſter ornaments, and a row 
of Tuſcan pillars, On the inſide runs a garter of ſtone 
round the whole, and two of the fix diviſions are occu- 
pied with dedications to the late earl of Weſtmoreland, 
and lord Melcomb, There is not, however, much to 
be commended in the taſte of this building, which is 
either unfiniſhed, or the idea very incomplete. The 
ſituation of it alſo is ſuch, as to appear from many points 
of view to be one building with the church, which has 
by no means a good effect. At the ſame time, the path 
leading from the church to the adjacent village is ſo ſteep, 
and the hill, on the ſummit of which it is fituated, ſo 
lofty, that the pariſhioners muſt have a particular vene- 


ration for religion, if they attend divine ſervice con- 


ſtantly in this ſtructure. | 

About two miles to the eaſtward of this village is 
High Wycomb, finely ſituated between two pleaſant 
hills, thirty-two miles from London. It is à corpora- 
tion, governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
a town-clerk, two bailiffs, and a common council. It 


ſtands in the road to Oxford, and, except Aylſbury, is. 


the beſt built, and moſt wealthy town in the whole 


county. It is divided into four wards, though it conſiſts 


of only two ſtreets, The church is a large ſtructure, 
decorated with a ſteeple, not ill built, and the town has 
a free grammar-ſchool, and two alms-houſes, 

This town was probably a Roman ſtation ; for in the 
year 1724, a Roman pavement was diſcovered by ſome 


workmen who were digging in a neighbouring meadow 


belonging to lord Shelborn, It was about nine feet 
ſquare, and conſiſted of ſtones of various colours, wrought 


with exquiſite art ; but the Jargeſt not broader than the. 


ſquare of a die, 
Here was an, hoſpital for lepers, founded before the 
thirteenth of Henry III. and dedicated to St. Margaret 
and St. Giles. There was alſo, before the twentieth of 
Henry III. an hoſpital for a maſter, brothers and ſiſters, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. This hoſpital is till 
in being, and inhabited by poor perſons under the go- 
vernment of the corporation. One of theſe hoſpitals was 
valued, on the diſſolution, at ſeven pounds fifteen ſhil- 
lings and three-pence per annum. | 
his town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Friday, which is ſo conſiderable, that 
the toll was let by leaſe at one hundred and thirty pounds 
a year; and an annual fair on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 


tember, for hiring ſervants. 
Cccc Not 
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8 Not far from this town, at Bulſtrade, is a feat in the 
miant- of an elegant park, belonging to his Grace the 
duke of Portland. The park is peculiarly fortunate in 
fituation, by means of contraſt. The country adjoining 

is very flat, not well cultivated, and has few of thoſe 
elegant varieties which are pleaſing to the traveller ; 
but this happy ſpot, which his Grace has choſen for his 
park, dots riot contain a level acre: it is compoſed of 


petual ſwells and ſlopes, ſet 'by ſcattered plantations, like the reli ious houſes abroad; and 


1 ſed in the juſteſt taſte. The extent is very great, 
# E of the fineſt parks we remember to 


and appears to 
Rave ſeen. © 

From Wycomb.we paſſed to Great. Marlow, a conſi- 
derable town, fituated on the banks of the Thames, 
under the Chiltern hills, thirty-one miles from London. 
It has its name from the marſhy ſoil in which it ſtands, 
and is an ancient borough by preſcription. It has a 


bridge over the Thames, not far from the conflux of the by 


river, which fiſes at Weſt Wycomb. Both the church 
and town- hall are 'handſome ſtructures, and here is a 
charity-ſchool for twenty boys. A conſidetable quan- 
1 of bone - ace is made here, and on the ſtream that 
riſes at Weſt 'Wycomb, and here falls into the Thames, 
there are ſeveral paper and corn mills, "beſides one for 
making thimbles, and another for prefling oll from the 
„% 
This town. ſends two members to parfiament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and four annual fairs, viz. 
the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh of May, for horſes, black 
cattle, &c. and the tyenty-ninth of Bader ber, for cheeſe, 
kops, und cattle, ⁵ pn 
At Medmenham, or Mednam, in the neighbourhood 
of Great N there was a ſmall abbey of the Cifter- 
tran monks from Woburn in Bedfordſhire, It was 
Funded about the year.1204, and dedicated to the Virgin 


— 


3 1 


lower ſchool; none enter the upper ſchool ti 


A MS -H-1.R KE. | 
claſſes; Children are admitted very Joung into the 
I th 
make Latin verſes, and have acquired ſome ont Go 
of the Greek. Beſides the ſeyenty ſcholars on the four 
dation, there are ſeldom leſs than three hundred others, 
for whoſe education the maſters are paid, and who board 
at the maſters houſes. The maſter of each ſchool has 
therefore four uſhers. The 2 — Hm large cloiſterg 
| the Chapel is a noble 
pile of Gothic architecture. | 
The” prefent ſchool-room is a modern building, and 
the other parts of the college have been repaired and 
beautified at a great expence. There is 4 library for the 
uſe of the ſchool,” and the number of books have been 
lately*greatly increaſed by two other collections; one 
bequeathed by Dr. Waddington, ſotetime biſhop of 
'Cheſter, valued at two thouſand pounds; and the other 
by the late lord chief juſtice Reeyes; to whom the col- 
lection had been bequeathed” by Richard Tapham, Eq; 
keeper of the Records in the keene Londod.” The 
gardens are very large and pleaſant, extending from the 
coll Aol wihs beat | 4 we 'By 5 5 
; "Eaton has no weekly market, and only one annual 
fair, held on Aſh Wed ſday, for the ſale of horſes and 
TC f I ING ® 7 ad 
Colnbrook, or Colebrook, ftands on four channels of 
the river Coln, over each of which it has # bridge, 
eighteen miles from London. It is fituated in the road 
from London to Bath, and has accordingly ſeveral con- 
ſiderable iuns, by which it principally Tub. One 
part of the town is in Buckinghamſhire,” and the other 
in Middleſex. Here is a” charity-ſchool, and an an- 
cient chapel, faid to have been founded by Edward III. 
Here is a weekly market on Taeſday; and two an- 


| nual fairs, viz. the fifth of April and the firſt of May; 


Mary. At the 4 tion, it was valued at twenty both for horſes, black cattle, and theep, - 


pounds fix ſhillings and two-pence a year. 1 
At Little Marlow, *a * alſo in this neighbourhood, 
there was a nunnery,” aid to have been fifft founded by 
„ lord Speaſars before the reign of king John. 
It was of the Benedictine order, dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin, and valued, oh. the diſſolution, at twenty-three 
pounds thfee ſhillings and feven-pence per annum. 

" Leaving Great Marlow, we directed our courſe to- 
wards Eaton, in ordet-to-view that famous ſeminary of 
learning; and in our way, paſſed through Burnham, a 
village near the banksof the Thames, about three miles 
north-eaſt of Eaton, There was'a nunnery of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, conhiſting of an abbefs, and ſeven or 
eight nuns, It was founded by Richard, king of the 
Romans, in the yeat £160,” and dedicated to the bleffed 
Virgin. It continued al the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when It was valuedit fifty-one pounds two ſhil-" 
lings and four-pence. fer m . 

| hom is ü ay, the banks of the Thames, on the 
borders of Berkthire, and jolned to Windſor by a wooden 
bridge. It is famous, for its beautiful" college, founded by 
Henry VI. in the 'nigeteenth” year of his reign, for a 
proyoſt, ten'priefts, four clerks, ſix choriſters, twenty- 
five poor grammar ſcholars, with a maſter to teach them, 
nt wee poof old en, Segge of. the endow. 
ments were taken away by Edwatd IV. and at the gene- 
ral diſſolution, out of lch it "was particularly excepted, 
the annual revenue Y 4 valued zt no more than eight 
| hundred” and eighity-fix pounds twelve ſhillings. But 


this revenue has, been: ſinge. increaſed to'five_ thouſand | 


pounds a year; and the college riow conſiſts of a provoſt 
and feven fellows, two ſchoolmaſters; two conducts, an 
organiſt, fever, erte, ten choriſters, and; other officers, 
| Seventy. poor gfammar ſcholars” are” inſtrücked here; 
| they are nominated by the King, and thencecalled King's 
ſcholars ; theſe, when properly qualified, ark elected on 
the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt; to King's College, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge ; where, after being ſtudents 
three years, they clai A fellowſhip: but as there is not 
always a Vacancy at 
" Faton till vacancies. happen, and theſe vacancies they 
ul up according to ſeniority. 5%, 
e ſchool is divided into two parts, the upper and 


ambridge, the ſcholars remain at |. 


At Ankerwyke, à few miles Frans Colabrock, a 
nunnery was founded in the reign” bf Henry II. by Sir 
Gilbert de Montfichet,” and © Richards fon; for reli- 
gious of the order of St, Benedict. A the diff lution, 
there were only hve nuns in this hene, and their reve- 
nues amounted to K more than thirtyc two paunds and 


two- pence per am 


From Coltibrook we: croſſed the country to Baconſ- 
field, and in our way paſſed by Langley, an elegant 
ſeat of his Grace the duke of Marlborough. The houſe 
has been lately febuilt, and che park is Jaid out in a very 
pleaſing manner. e 

Baconsfield fands in the road to Oxford, twenty-three 
miles from Eondon, and is furniſned with feveral good 
inns; but bas nothigg elſe remarkable, except a weekly 


märket on Thy! 7. two anna fairs, ' viz. the 


thirteenth” of February,” and Holy Thurſday, for horſes, 
cows, and ſheep.” © F 
About ſix. files to the north- ct bf Baconsfield, is 
i or "Amerſham, ſituated on che road 
from Uxbridge"to Aylſbury, twenty miles from London. 
It is an _ ancient” borough,” not incorporated, but go- 
verned by burgeſſes. Ik is ſituated in à valley between 
two "woody Hils, near the river Coln. It conſiſts of 
two ſtreets, one long, and the other ſhort, crofling each 
other at right angles in the centre of the place. In the 
area where theſe ſtreets interſect each other, ſtands the 
church, Which is the beſt rectory in the cbunty. Here 
is a free-ſchool,' founded by queen Elizabeth; and a 
ild, or market-houſe, built by Sir William Drake. 
Vir William Drake purchaſed. the borough - of king 
Charles II. and the Drakes are therefore, among others, 
hereditaty members of the Houſe of Commons. The 
town-houſe is à brick ſtructure, raiſed upon pillars and 
arches, and has on the top a lanthorn and clock. 
"This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
Whitſun-Monday, and the nineteenth of September, 


both for ſheep. 7 a 


At Miſfenden, near Amerſham, Sir Thomas Miſſen- 
den founded an abbey for black canons in the year 1133. 
It was dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, and, on the diſſo- 
lution, valued at two hundred and ſixty-one pounds 


che lower, and each of theſe is ſubdivided into three | fourteen ſhillings and fix-pence per anuum. Thos 
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Three miles north of Amerſham, and twenty-nine | 


don, is Cheſham, a ſmall market-town, fitu- 
— ws the borders of Hertfordſhire. It has nothing 
remarkable, except a free-ſchool, a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and three -annual fairs, viz, the twenty- 
firſt of April; the twenty-ſecond of July, and the 
twenty- eighth of September, all for cattle. 
In the pariſh of Cheſham is a ſmall! hamlet called 
Latimer's, and alſo Iſlehamſtead, remarkable for being 


the birth-place of lady Temple, wife of Sir Than 
181 


le, and daughter to Sir Edward Sandys. 
9 % by her nülband four ſons and nine daughters, 
and lived to ſee ſeven hundred deſcended from her. 


She died in the year 1656. 


Curious PLANTS found in Buckinghamſhire: 


Crows-bill, Geranium Robertianum, F. B. found in 
the woods near Weſt Wycomb. N 
Horſe- mint, Mentbaſtum, Ger. found in plenty on 
the banks of the Coln, near Colebrook. | 
Calamint, Calamntha vulgaris, flare magno, FJ. B. 
found in ſeveral parts of the county, under hedges by 
the road- ſide, eſpecially near Bacons field. ö 
Hedge Muſtard, Ere/inum vulgare, 7. B. found near 
Buckingham, and ſeveral other parts of the county. | 
Wood Betony, Betonica purpurea, C. B. found in 
Bernwood foreſt, and other woody parts of the county. 
Wood Sorrel, Eujula vulgaris, F. B. found in the 
woods near Welt W.ycomb,  - © | 
Purging Flax, Linum pratenſe floribus exiguis, C. B. 
found in the upland paſtures near Beaconsfield. 
White-flowered Baſtard Hellebore, Elleborine minor, 


flare albo, Park; found in Bernwood foreſt. 


| dover, and two 
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Creeping Tormentil, with deeply indented leaves ; 
Tormentilla alata foliis N ferratis, Moriſ. found 
in the borders of corn- fields near Cheſham. 
Spurge Laurel, Thymelza lauri folio, Ger, found in 
Bernwood foreſt, and in the woods near Weſt Wycomb. 
Catmint, Nepeta majore vulgaris, Part; found in 
watery places near Aylſbury, 


Other AxTiQuITIEs found in Buckinghamſhire. 


| Beſides the remains of antiquity we have already 
mentioned, there are ſome others which could not ſo 
properly be mentioned in their proper places. | 
On the fide of a hill near Clifton, an elegant feat, 
ſometime the reſidence of his late Royal Highneſs Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, is a round cave; nineteen feet 
high, and about ten feet in diameter, cut out of the 
ſolid rock near the foot of the hill; and the roof an. 
artificial arch of hewn chalk : but there are no remains 
which can give the leaſt hint, either with regard to 
the intention of this work, or the time when it was - 
formed. 

At Bull, a ſmall place on the borders of Bernwood 
foreſt, ſeveral Roman coins have been found. Tt was 
afterwards a royal villa of Edward the Confeſſor, but 
is now a village of no note, 


Mears of PaRLiamexT for this County. 


Buckinghamſhire. ſends fourteen members to parlia- 
ment, two knights of the ſhire for the county, two 
burgeſſes for Buckingham, two for High Wycomb, 
two for Aylſbury, two for Amerſhem, two for Wen- 
25 Great Marlow. 
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HIS county is bounded by Eſſex on the eaft, by 
Middleſex on the ſouth, by Cambridgeſhire on 
the north, and by Buckinghamſhire on the weſt, It is 

about twenty-eight miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, 

thirty-fix in length from north to ſouth, and. one hun- 


dred and thirty miles in circumference. It is divided 


into eight hundreds; and the juſtices of the peace, for 
the greater convenience of themſelves and the inhabi- 
tants, have divided the ſhire into three parts, in each of 
which they hold their courts, or petty ſeſſions. It con- 
tains nineteen market- towns, one hundred and twenty 
pariſhes, about fixteen thouſand five hundred and ſixty- 
nine houſes, and ninety-five thouſand inhabitants. It 
lies in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the 
dioceſe of London, and partly in that of Lincoln. 

my IIe 
Hertfordſhire is watered by ſeveral rivers, the princi- 


pal of which are the Lee, or Lea, the Stort, the Ver, 


and the New River. „ | 

The Lee riſes in the ſouth-weſt parts of Bedfordſhire, 
enters this e es a village called New-End ; and 
paſſing by Hatfield, it is joined near Hertford by waters 
of two ſmall rivers called the Mimeram, and the Bene, 
or Benefician. At Hertford, it becomes navigable, 
paſſes by Ware, and is joined near Hoddeſdon by the 
river Stort. Thence it divides the counties of Hertford 
and Eſſex, and falls into the Thames a little below 
Blackwall, a village in Middleſex. 

The Stort riſes in the north-eaſt part of the county ; 
and paſſing by Biſhopſtortford, and. ſeparating the coun- 
ties of Hertford and Eſſex, falls into the Lee near Hod- 
deſdon, another market-town of this county. , 

The Coln riſes near Biſhop's Hatfield, a conſiderable 
market - town of this county; paſſes by Watford, an- 
other market-town, a few miles ſouth-weſt of which, it 
falls into the Thames, near Stains, a market-town of 
Middleſex. | | | 

The river Ver, More, or Moore, riſes in the weſt 

rt of the county; and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by 

t. Albans ; and after running two or three miles due 
ſouth, falls into the river Coln near Hanſted, a village 
of this county 

The New 
account of Middleſex, page 196. 
Remarks on the IRLAND Navication of  Hertford- 


ſhire. 


The only riverg navigable in this county, are the Lee 
and the Stort. The river Lee has been long navigable 
to Hertford ; but from the bad conſtruction of the turn- 
pikes or weirs, by which the water of the river was 
2 up to a certain height, in order to carry the 

ges over the ſhoals which occurred in the river, and 
other impediments, the voyage from London to Hertford 
was rendered long, tedious, and expenſive. In order to 
remove this inconvenience, and improve the navigation 
of the river Lee, Meſſ. Smeaton and Yeomans, two very 
ingenious engineers, were employed, in the year 1766, 
to ſurvey the river, and give the truſtees a plan and 
eſtimate of the expences neceſſary for improving the na- 
vigation of the ſaid river. This was accordingly done, 
a new act of parliament procured, and the improvements 
are now 9 on under the direction of the above 
engineers. By this plan, the river, where it is tolerably 
ſtraight, and of a ſufficient depth for any conſiderable 
length, is ſtill to be the navigable track; but where 
ſhoals occur, the deep parts are to be connected by ca- 
nals, with locks erected on them, whereby the barges 


River has been already deſcribed in our. 
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will readily paſs ſrom one deep to another. By this 
means the navigation will be greatly improved, and ren- 
dered certain at all ſeaſons, except in froſts and extra- 
ordinary floods : the diſtance will be ſhortened, and the 
barges navigated in much ſtiller water, and ftraighter 
courſes, A cut is alſo to be carried from the four mills 
at Bromley. to the Thames at Limehouſe-hole. This 
will at once greatly improve and ſhorten the navigation, 
which from — & mills to London was before tedious 
and difficult. In a word, the river Lee, by theſe im- 
provemen ts, will, from being one of the worft inland 
navigations, become equal to moſt, and ſuperior to 
many. | | 
© The navigation of the Stort is alſo now carrying on 
under the direction of Mr. Yeomans, above-mentioned ; 
and, when completed, will prove very advantageous to 
that part of the county. It is to extend from the influx 
the Stort with the river Lee, to the town of Biſhops 
Stortford. | i We | 
| AIR any 8 O01 L. 


The air of this county is very pure, and conſequently 
healthy, and is often recommended by phyſicians to va- 
letudinarians, for the preſervation or recovery of health. 
The ſoil is, for the moſt part, rich, and in ſeveral places 
mixed with a marle, which produces excellent wheat 
and barley. Many of the paſtures, however, are but 
indifferent; ſuch as are dry generally producing fern 
and broom, and thoſe that are wet, — and mols. 


Remarks on the HUSBANDRY of Hertfordſhire, 


We have already obſerved, that in general the wat 
paſtures in this county yield ruſhes and moſs, This evil 
is, however, now removed in many parts, by a late in- 
vention called Buſh-draining, which has greatly improved 
theſe wet lands. The country between | Va and Hat- 
field has many paſtures of this kind, and which now 
yield "arge quantities of hay, 

Both the ploughs and Aiches, though very material 
to a farm, are very bad in this county. Too many of 
the hedges are dead ones; others conſiſt of boughs inter- 
laced four feet high in ſtakes, and white thorn planted 
by the ſides of it, intermixed with fallow ftakes, and 
without any ditches. This is a wretched practice; for 
the fallow is ſo quick a grower, as ſoon to overtop the 
thorns, and drip them to death; nor is it of any uſe as a 
fence itfelf, growing ragged and open at the bottom. 
Every perſon curious in fences, carefully keeps all kinds 
of plants from among the thorns, becauſe none unite 
with them; and gaps are for ever made in the hedges, 
by means of taking hold of ſallows, hazles, oaks, aſhes, 
or ſuch plants as are not offenſively armed; whereas a 
white thorn fence is impenetrable. Their ditches are 
not aboveeighteen inches wide and twelve deep, though in 
many of their flat fields their corn in winter is half ſpoiled 
for want of good ones to drain off the water. | 

Their ploughs are ſtill worſe than their hedges ; they 
are ſo exceedingly large and heavy, that the mere 
draught of the weight is ſufficient for two horſes: 2 
ſhare commonly weighs ſixty or ſeventy pounds. Hence 
reſults the practice of never ſtirring the ground with 
leſs than four horſes, on a light looſe gravel, after it has 
received three or four earths for turnips : the fifth, nay, 
the tenth, would not be given without four ſtrong 
horſes, and two men, one to hold, and another to 
drive; nor do they ever turn up above an acre a day. 
Much ftronger lands than any in this part of Hertford- 
ſhire are, in the counties of Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up 
for the firſt time, with a pair of horſes, and one man, 
who both holds the plough and drives; but * rs 

| | : p10ug 
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In is not above one fiſth of the weight of thoſe in 
Her rdſhire. The loſs from this miſtalen/ practice muſt 
be amazingly great, ſince. the difference is juft half; 
for the wear of theſe immenſely Jarge ploughs cannot be 
leſs than double that of the ſmall ones; ſo that by a 
change in this particular, double the quantity of land 
would be ploughed in the ſame time, and at the ſame 
expence, beſides enjoying the capital advantage of being 
twice as ſpeedy in critical ſeed- times; a point often of 
1 ite importance. > . TIT 1 2 
15 wn 4 lands, however, produce vaſt quantities of 
excellent wheat and barley, and moſt other ſorts of 

rain; and the wheat: and barley of, Hertfordſhire are ſo 
— prized at London, that many thouſands of quar- 
ters of both theſe 9 the pro- 
duce of this county, though not a ſingle. grain of it ever 

withere.: . 2525910 Jo SO ODD a 917 94 

The prices of labour are, in winter, one ſhilling and 
two-pence a" day, with deer; in hay=yme, one ſhilling 
and fix-pence,. with beer; and in harveſt, two ſhillin 
and fix-pence, with the ſame addition. 

- MANUFACTURES,” ad TRADE. 


1 294 HR TIL 1 
The inhabitants of this, county are chiefly maltſters, 
millers, and dealers in, corn; no manufactu fe worth no- 


tice being eſtabliſhed in an) part of the county. 
BaxouGH, and Market Towss,: &c. 

We entered this county at a ſmall diſtance from 
Cheſham, in BuSkinghamſbvie, and paſſed on to Berk- 
hamſted; a conſiderable market town, thirty miles from 
London. It ſtands on the fide of a hill, and conſiſts of 
a handſome broad ſtreet, - of conſiderable length. The 
church, which ſtands in the. middle of the town, is a. 
ſpacious edifice, dedicated to St. Peter, and has ſeveral 
chapels and.oratories. On the. pillars of the church are 
repreſentations of. eleven of ch apoſtles, each of them 
having a ſentence of the Creed; and on the twelfth 
pillar is the figure of. St. George killing the dragon. 
Here is an alms-houſe, built Wo. F. John Sayer Ang ; 

who who endowed: it.. with thirteen. hundred pounds, 


or the maintenance gf. fx gf widows. Here 3s alſo-| 


a charity-ſchoo], and A695 grammar-ſchool ; che latter- 
king being patron, and the warden of Allr Souls College, 
Oxfor 2 — One of the 370 d hs uren 


belonging 8 9 manor, and. which are obliged to pay 

homage, and chuſe . conftabl-s J 

| rote 

corporation, by the name; of the Bailiff and Burgeſſes o 
t 


'3.& 7 


a gentleman's ſeat, 5 
n the time of king John, there were here two hoſpi- 
tals of poor and infirm perſons ; one dedicated to St, John 


{| thouſand pounds a week. 
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both brother and ſiſter lepers, to St. John the Evange- 
lit ;. the cuſtody of both theſe hoſpitals was granted by 


| Geoffrey Fitz-Pierce, earl of Eſſex, to the houſe of St. 

| Thomas of Acon, in London. There was alſo in this 

town, in the reign of Hog Reward II. an hoſpital dedi- 
artyr : 


cated to St. Thomas the 
Berkhamſted has a weekly market on Monday, and 


three annual fairs, viz. Shrove-Monday and Whitſun- 


Monday, for cattle ; and St. James's-day, fot cheeſe. 
Leaving Berkhamſted, we directed our way towards 
St, Albans, and. paſſed. through Heniſted, a conſiderable 
market-town, twenty- nine miles from London. It was 
incorporated by king Henry VIII. and is governed by a 


bailiff. The inhabitants are alſo impowered to have a 


common ſeal, and a pye- powder court, during its market 
and fairs. It ſtands among hills, on a ſmall xiver called 
the Gade. Near the town is a handſome church, with 
a good ring of bells, and a tall ſpire, which is a great 


ornament to the place. Eleven mills ſtand within four 
miles of the place; theſe conſiderably increaſe the trade 


of the town, which conſiſts of corn and meal. Here is 
alſo a manufacture of ſtraw-hats, which return ſome 


Hamſted has a weekly market on Thurſday, reckoned 


one of the greateſt in the county, if not in all England, 


for wheat ; and twenty thouſand pounds a week is here 
often returned for meal only. Beſides which, here is an 
annual fair, beld the firſt Thurſday after Whitſun-week, 
for horſes, cows, and ſheep, and the hiring of ſervants. 

St. Albans has its name from an abbey: built. here 


about the year 703. to the memory af St. Alhanus, the 


firſt martyr of Britain, who ſuffered in the firſt, perſecu- 
tion of the emperor Diocleſian. It is ſituated on the 


river_ Ver, twenty - one miles from London. This town 


ſent members to parliament as early as any borouzh in 
the kingdom. It is incorporated by charter, and go- 
verned 


aldermen, à town-clerk, and © twenty-four aſſiſtants. 


In this -borough- there is -a- particular diſtrict called a. 


Liberty, which has” a juriſdiction. both in eccleſiaſtical 


and civil matters, peculiar to itſelf, This diſtrict in- 


cludes the pariſhes of Watford, Rickmanſworth, Nor- 
ton, Ridge, Haxton, Walden Abbots, Sarret, La ley- 
Abbots, Elſtre, Buſhy, Cudicot, Shepehele, Sand. 
ridge, Redburne, and Barnet. This liberty has a gaol, 
and a'gaol-delivery at St. Albans four times a year, on 
the Thurſday after the quarter - ſeſſions at 


there are two church-wardens and a conſtable. It is 


large and populous, though not one of the moſt beauti- 


ful towns in the kingdom. The country round it is, 


| however, - very pleaſant, and abounds with, fine ſeats. 


Here are two charity ſchools; one for twenty-eight 
boys, who are all clothed ; and the other for twenty-one 
girls, of whom fourteen only ate clothedQ.. 


The origin of St.'Albans Was owing to the monaſtery 


built by Offa, king of the Mercians, to the memory of 
St. Alban, in expiation of his barbarous murder of Ethel- 
bert, king of the Eaſt-Angles, whom he had treacherouſly 


inveigled.to his court, on pretence of ma ing his daugh- ' 
ert 


ter; and the ſame Offa it was that built ord church, 
and dedicated it to St. Ethelbert, and made à journey to 
Rome as à further penance, where he was abſolved, tho? 
he kept the murdered prince's dominions, and joined 
them to his owh. 22 | oy Og 
Oft all the monaſteries in England, none excelled this. 
Its revenue was great, and its privileges ſtill greater. 
In the royalties it had from its founder, and the epiſcopal 
powers from the-Pope, none came up to-it. The mitred 
abbot had precedency of all in England, and was ſub- 
ject to no eccleſiaſtical. power, but the Pope immediately; 
and he had epiſcopal juriſdiction over both clergy and 
laity, in all the lands 1 to his monaſtery. From 
firſt to laſt they were forty- one in number, and many of 
them perſons of great 8 and high birth; 
the thirty ninth of which, though not high-born, was 
Cardinal Wolſey. The laſt abbot was Richard Bore- 


man, who at the diſſolution quietly ſurrendered on the 


the Baptiſt, and the other, which was appropriated to 
w24 39 


royal command, and accepted of a e — of two 
ings -pence. 
Two 


nundred & ſixty- ſix pounds thirteen 
* Dd d d 


y-a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, twelve 


Hertford. 
There are four wards in this town, in each of which 


— ate. 2 


— 
— 
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T. bloody battles were fought near this 
tween the houſes of York and ry Fg the 
the jig gp 'of May, 1455, in which the Vorkiſts 


W of Henry VI. when the martial qu ueen Mar- 
garet overcame the orkiſts, who had then the king in 
their power, and fought under the function of his name. 
But we muſt not diſmiſs. this ſubject, without giving 
ſome brief particulars of the famous e ks 
have before obſerved, that it was founded b — 5 
but it has been rebuilt in whole or part times. 
The town purchaſed it at the diffolution, for four hun- 
8 which prevented ſo noble a fabric being 
. down, and torn to pieces, for making money of 
the materials; and it is made a pariſn- church for the 
borough., The high altar is à curious piece of Gothic 
architecture. 
Within the north entrance is Offs" on his throne, 
Underneath,  .. 
BY 2: Fundater Ecclepe, circa anvum 793, 
uem malt depictum, et refidentem cernitis alte 
Wen ſl Mzercivs Orr * 
That is, 
Tue founder of the church, "about the year 193, 
' Whom. you behold ill- intel, on his throne 
Sublime, was once for MR cIAN Orr known. 


In the moſt eaſtern part of the church ood the ſhrine. 
Six holes remain in the pavement, where the ſupporters 
of it were fixed. The inſcription is ſtill to be ſeen: 
1 ALzaxvus VIOL Auxsts, AnGrokuUM® 

.  PROTOMARTYT, 17. Junii 293. p 4 


b 


ſouth ige, is Duke Humennry's monument, with the 
arms of France and England quartered, and. a ducal co- 
ranet. | In niches on the ſouth fide are ſeventeen kings; 
the niches on the other fide have none remaining. 
Pie Minioricee V. Opt. Sacrum. 
A HUMPHREDUs, dux ille Glocefrius olim, 
nn I | 
Detector, dum fifta miracula cect. 
 "Lumeneret pulp jc, columen-venerabile regni, 
Paci mami, favens meliribus, unde  . 
- Gratujn'opus Oxonio, que une ſchola ſacra refulget. 
- " Irvida "ſed" milier regno,” Tegi, fibi nequam, 
e hunc, bumili vix hoc a * 
8 pot funera n 
415 Engliſh thus: enn: ni eg 
e e * Memory of an excellent Mn. 


Inter d Within this conſecrated . 2 
r 10Uund ; , 


Lies he, whom n 2 | 

8 12 brey, G duke, who wa ol &y 
Fraud. couch d within the blind impoſtor's eye'®*; 
_ His 8 's i e the ſtate's ok ſupport, 
Who peace, an eign'd to Fes 

; © Whence his rich 9 a C at Oxford plac'd, 

er ample ſchools with ſacred als rac'd ; 1 

Yer fell beneath an envious woman's 4 1 
oth to herfelf, ber king, and kin; vile; 


day ſcarce allow'd his Voges this ſpot * of ms... 
Yer, ions e tual bis =_ ſtand, _ 
y g for a e 
Ce As leading down Gt to he rack me cr, che Mo 
In the . is a leaden off 


with the 
ſerved by the pickle it les in, e ae ep om | 


which A feſh is waſted; che pickle of ck 5 % 
_ dried, up On the wall # the kaff end of the walt is'2 | c 


LW # 
- 


* It is abgut forty years 


crucifix ＋ with a cup on each fide of the head; 

another at the fide, A it the ee e vault 
| bs very neat, and bath no offenſive ſmell. The coli 

n an — ur which is entirely 

gave, 6513: 2 1 

c i — man | 

„50 54-240! 

owTr 5 b 


the ſecond on Shrove- Tuefday, in the 


| 


g 


| 
| 


| 


| he garden 


cut upon the 
wy Anne, carved by the noted M. R 
- | at St: Albans; it the expence of the dutcheſs, in grati- 


112 
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pre bet 


The weſt end of ds choir/atarnoble: piece of :Gas . 
thic workmanſhip; for the ornament. of! the high altar. 
Captain Polehampton, about forty years 800, gave: an 
altar piece, which repreſents the Laſt Supper. oa 

"There are many curious medals and Coins to be n ; 
in the church, WhieW have been dug out of therruing of | 
Old Verulam. | 

This noble fabrie hath wanted its abbot's zeal: —_ 
8 urſe too; for repairs, ſinee it hath been a patiſn- church. 

he roof was 1 by contribution of the Nobility | 
and gentry" of England, many of whoſe arms are put 
up on this oc] on; and money has been collected '(e. . 
veral times beſides for its ſupport: indeed ſuch à fine 
fabric muſt too oſten ſtand in need of ſuch n as 
there is no ſettled fund to maintain it. | 

There are three churches in the town at preferit, be- 
ſides the abbey-church, viz, St. Michael's, "Se. e Peter's, 
and St. Stephen's a 

In the church of St. Michael, 1s monument of: the 
famous Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, and viſcount of 


St. Albans. It was ered by Sir Thomas, Marrin, 
who had been ſe to this great man. The philo- 
ſopher is fitting thou full in an elbow chair; and on 


the monument is this inſcription: 


Franciſc, Bacon, Baro d Verulum, Sti. een 
Seu notioribus fitults, 
Scientiarum lumen, 2 hx, 
Sic ſedehar. 


Wb Po u] omnia natur alis 
Et civilis arcana evolviſſet 


Nature decretum explevit, 
. Compoſita folvantur, : 
An. Dom. 1626. tat. 66. 

Tanti viri mem. Thomas Meautys, run, 2; 
De efuntti admirator. 8 


Thus tranſlated : 


* 


Ct 
we 


"6 


"© | a 


Frincis ; baron of Verulam, and Viſcount of St. 


Albans; or by his more known titles, The Light of 
the Scietices, and the Law of Eloquence ; — thus 

_ accuſtomed to fit; who, after having unravelled all 
the myſteries of natural and civil wiſdom; fulfilled 
the decree of nature, That things joined fhould be loofid, 
in the year of our Lord 1626, and of his age 66. 


FAY 2 To the memory. of fo great à man, this was erefted by 


Thomas Meautys, who enced him Ty Hvin 
and admires Hit dead age} 22. 


The manor uf 


e143 ws 6 


3 Sa 2 


lof the Saxon monarch -whence its name. It had 4 


caſtlez which was kept up till king Stephen's time, 
hen it was demoliſhed, and the ſite given to th 

The late duteheſs dowager of Marlbo had a ſeat 
here, and which now 6 lord Spencer, built b 
the ate dalke upen the river Verlam, which runs throu 
; and'who alſo” built handſome alms. hot 
at the entrance of the to m: 1} 24 

The following remarkable i! and charadter i is 
tal of u. fine tas of cho Ive queen 
and erected 


tude to the memory of that excellent princeſs: 


L Gin Anne was very $raceful and majeſtic in her 
perſon; © religious without affectation. She: always 
meant well, She had no falſe ambition, which appeared 
© by ber never complaining at king William 's being pre- 
<' ferred to the crown before her, when it was taken from 
« the king her father, for following ſuch counſels, and 
purſuing ſuch meaſures, 'as rendered the Revolution 
6 LL It was her 1 1 pd be forced to 
& againſt him, even a journey to 
ottingham . never concerted, but acealioned b y 
$ the great conſternation "the was under at the king's 
— ſudden return from Saliſbury. 
She always paid the greateſt reſpect to king William 


4 


| © and queen Mary; never inſiſted upon any one circum- 
© ſtance of grandeur, more than, what was eftabliſhed in 


eee «Had MAR, detected by the Ge. 


* 


H E R T,. F. 0 
© her family by king Charles II. though, after the revo- 


« Jution, ſhe was preſumptive heir to the crown, and, 
« after the death of her ſiſter, was in the place of prince 

6. of Wales. 383-5 
V Upon her acceſſion to the throne, the civil lift was 
© not increaſed. The late earl of Godolphin, lord high 
<, treaſurer of England, often ſaid, that, from accidents 
« in the cuſtoms, and lenity in the collection, it did not 
« ariſe, one year with another, to more than five hundred 
«© thouſand pounds a year. 

6 She had no vanity in her expences, nor bought any 
« one jewel in the whole time of her reign. | 

* « She paid out of her civil liſt many penſions granted 
© in former reigns, which have ſince been thrown upon 
the public. 2 

When a war was neceſſary to ſecure Europe againſt 

the power of France, ſhe contributed, in one year, to- 
< wards the war, out of her civil lift, one hundred thou- 
«. fand pounds, in eaſe of her ſubjects. , 
dhe granted the reyenue-ariling from the firſt fruits, 
© to augment the proviſions of the poprer clergy. 

che never refuſed her private charity to proper 
objects. 
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men. It was dedicated to the Virgin , and called 


St. Mary dela Pray ; which, in courſe of time, became 


ſo well endowed, that a prioreſs, and ſeveral nuns of the 


order of St. Benedict, were maintained here. Cardinal 
Wolſey, commendatory abbot. of St. Albans, procured, 


about the year 1528, a bull from Pope Clement VIII. 
for the ſuppreſſion of this nuonery, and annexing the 


revenues to the monaſtery of St. Albans; but on the ſixth 


of June, in the twentieth year of Henry VIII. he ob- 


tained a grant of it, together with all the lands belong- 


ing to that houſe, for himſelf, After the cardinal's at- 
tainder, the king exchanged it for other lands, with the 
abbey of St. Albans. | "7 

On the weft ſide of the river Ver, oppoſite to St. Al- 
bans, ſtood the ancient and famous city of Verulam. 
When Julius Czfar invaded Britain, Verulam was a, 
large and populous place, though the only remains of it 
at preſent are the ruins of walls, and ſome teſſelated 
pavements and Roman coins, which have from time to 
time been diſcovered by digging. Camden ſays, that he 
ſaw ſeveral coins OE in this place; with the inſcrip-- 
tion T ASCIA on one fide, and VER on the other: and 
as Taſc, in the Britiſh language, fignifies tribute, and 


« Till a few years before her death, ſhe never had but Ver is put for Verulam, he ſuppoſes this to have been 


< twenty thouſand pounds a year for her privy-purſe. 


At the latter end of her reign, it did not exceed twen- 


« ty-ſix thouſand pounds a year; which was much to 


© Exchequer, that in nine years ſpent only thirty- 
two thouſand and fifty pounds, including the coro- 
nation expence. 
« She was extremely well-bred, treated her chief ladies 
c and ſervants as if they had been her equals. Her be- 
© haviour to all that approached her was decent, and 
full of dignity; and thewed condeſcenſion, without 
© art or meanneſs. 
| © All this I know to be true. 
<SARAH MARLBOROUGH. 
© M.pcc.xxxvill. 


In the middle of this town, king Edward I. erected a 
yery ſtately croſs in memory of queen Eleanor, who 
dying in Lincolnſhire, was carried through St. Albans 
to Weſtminſter, where ſhe was interred. | 
St. Albans ' ſends two members to parliament, has a 


0 Nero, when. a; moſt 


money paid here for a poll, or land-tax. . 


About the year 1666, there was dug up in this place 


a copper coin, which on one ſide had Romulus and Re- 
her honour, becauſe it is ſubject to no account. And | 


4 as to her robes, it will appear Oe. A in the | 


mus ſucking the wolf; and on the other, the word 
Roma, much defaced. 70 1716 
When the Romans drove from hence the powerful 
Caſſibelinus, whom Camden ſuppoſes to have been king 
of the Caſſii, they plundered; the town of Verulam 3 
but the inhabitants living quietly under their goyern- 
ment, they were rewarded. with the privileges of citizens 
of Rome, and their town made a Mugicipium, or city. 
This was one of the two Roman cities that were taken 
and ſacked by the Britons, under the conduct of Boa- 
dicea, queen of the — in the reign of the emperor 
Areadful ſlaughter was made of the 

Romans, and their allies. The other city deſtroyed by 
the Britons. on this octaſion,. was Maldon,” in Effex ; 
but both theſe places were afterwards rebuilt, and flou- 
riſhed under the Romans. wr f | 
Leaving St. Albans, we paſſed to Hatfield, or Biſhops- 


| Hatheld, from its belonging to the biſhops of Ely. It 
is ſituated on the great northern road, twenty miles from 


large market, eſpecially for wheat; on Saturday; and London, and had once a royal palace, whence! both king 


three annual fairs, viz. the twenty-fifth of March, the 
feventeenth of June, and the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber, all for the fale of harſes, cows and fheep,' and hir- | 
ing ſervants, | | . 12 
At Holmhurſt, near St. Albans, king Offa, in the 
year 793, founded a noble abbey for one hundred Bene- 
dictine monks, and dedicated it to St. Alban, the proto- 
martyr among the ancient Britons, and who ſuffered at 
Holmhurſt. The monaſtery - had very great privileges 
and exemptions. The yearly revenues, at the ſuppreſſion, 
amounted to two thoufand one hundred and two pounds, 
ſeven ſhillings and a penny, | 

© Geoffrey, the fixteenth abbot of St. Albans, founded 
near that town, at a place called Heued, or Eywode, an 
' hoſpital for lepers, and dedicated it to St. Julian. It 
conſiſted of a'mafter, four chaplains; and fix poor le- 
Pere; but how long it ſubſiſted, does not appear. 
The ſame abbot undes at Sopwell, near St. Albans, 
about the year 1140, 4 Benedictine nunnery, ſubject to 


he ogy fo St. Albans, and dedicated it to the Virgin 
V ay t originally conſiſted of thirteen nuns, but at 
the ſuppreflion, there were only nine, whoſe yearly re- 
yenues were valued at forty pounds ſeven ſhillings and 
Z (41 

About five miles north-weſt of St. Albans, in the pa- 
riſh of Flamſtead, Roger de Toney founded, in the 
reign of king Stephen, a ſmall monaſtery for nuns of 
the order. of St. Benedict, and dedicated it to St. Giles. 
Its annual revenues, at the diſſolution, amounted to 
thirty pounds nineteen ſhillings and eight-pence. | 
In the fields adjoining to St. Albans, Garinus, an 
abbot of that place, founded, about the year 1190, a 


Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth were conducted ta the 
throne. King Edward was educated here, and 
izabeth purchaſed the manor of the biſhops of Hy. 
ere Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a — 
1 the Eutychean opinions; and here are ſtill'two 
arlty-ſchools. The rectory, which is the gift of the 
earl of Saliſbury, is computed at eight hundred pounds 
@ Year. bas Hin nz got wha! Ie 
yo isa weekly market on Thurſday, and two 
fairs, viz. the tiventy-third of April, and the cighteenth 
of October, bath for tas. 1 t videos 
The earl of Saliſbury has a noble feat in the neigh- 
bourhogd, built hy the great lord! Burleigh, and ca 
Hatfield Houſe, The park and- gardens, in which is 2 
vin „ are watered by the river Lc. 
Hlertford, or Hartford, the county town, is ſituated on 
the river Lee, which is here navigable for barges, ſix 
miles from Hatfield, and three from London. 
It was a place of ſome note in the time of the ancient 
Britons; the Eaft Saxon kings often kept their courts 
hete, and upon the firſt diviſion of the kingdom into 
counties, it was made the county town.” It lent mem» 
bers to parliament in the _ of king Edward I. but 
after the ſeventh of Henry V. on the petition of the 
bailiff and burgeſſes, to be excuſed, on account of their 
poverty, that privilege was diſcontinued till the twe 
ſecond of James I. In the time of Henry VII. the ſtan- 
dard of weights and meaſures was fixed here, and queen 
Mary made this a corporation, by the name of Bailiffs 
an Burgeſſes'y and by her charter, the number of bur- 
was to have been ſixteen. In the twenty- fifth and 
thirty-fifth years of queen Elizabeth, Michaelmas term 


houſe or hoſpital for poor ſick perſons, and leprous wo- 


was held here, on account of the plague, which then 


l — 


reren 
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raged in London; and that princeſs granted the town a 
new charter, by the ſtile of a bailiff, eleven capital bur- 
gelles,” and fixteen affiftants. King James I. granted it 
another charter, with the ſtile of mayor, burgeſſes, and 
commonality, to have ten capital burgeſſes, and ſixteen 
aſſiſtants, and the mayor to be choſen out of the bur- 
les; by both the burgeſſes and aſſiſtants; but at pre- 
ent, the town is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, 
who is generally a nobleman, a recorder, nine alder- 
men, a town-clerk, chamberlain, ten capital burgeſſes, 
and ſixteen affiſtants, together with two ſerjeants at 


mace. 

The town of Hertford is pleaſantly ſituated in a ſweet 
air and dry valley: it is built fn the figure of a Roman V, 
and has a caftle placed between the two horns, in which 
is the ſeffions-houſe for the county. An elegant. town- 
hall has been lately erected; and here is alſo a county 
gaol. © This town had formerly five churches, which are 
now reduced to two, All-Saints and St. Andrew's. All- 
Saints is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the town, and has 
a tall ſpire, covered with lead, and eight good bells, 

| an organ, 'ahd a handſome gallery for the mayor 
and aldermen of the borough, and for the governors of 
Chrift-church Hoſpital in on, who have erected a 
convenient houſe in this town for the reception of ſick 
and ſupernumerary children: they 
large gallery in the church, in which two hundred of 
their children may be accommodated. St. Andrew's is 
only remarkable for giving its name to one'of the ſtreets. 
Here is a free gratimat-ſchool, founded by Richard Hale, 
Eſq; in the reign of king James I. and endowed with 
forty pounds a year: the corporation are governors of it, 
but the maſter is appointed by the heirs or repreſentatives 
of Mr. Hale. The houſe is a handſome ſtructure, and 


was rebuilt ſome o. Here are alſo three charity- 
ſchools, one erefed | by the inhabitants for forty 4 
who are cloathed and taught by ſubſeription; another 
for — — children, and a third for twenty children. 
Both the are ſupported by the donations of private 
r The chief commodities of Hertford are wheat, malt, 
and woot; and the town is ſaid to ſend no leſs than five 
thouſand quarters of malt to London every week, by 
means of the river Lee, which, we have already ob- 
ſerved, is navigable to this town. It is, however, ob- 
ſerved; that the magnificence of Hertford is conſiderably 
diminiſhed, ſince one of the northern roads from Lon- 
don, which paſſed through it, was turned through the 
town of Ware. 2895 1209 ns 
. Here was formerly a mow of Benedictine monks, 
ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Albans, erected about 
the latter end of the reign of William the Conqueror, 
"the biſhop of Limeſie, and dedicated. to the Virgin 
Its revenues; at the diſſolution, amounted to 
ſeventy-two pounds fourteen ſhillings and two-pence 


{11 Hertford ſends two members to parliament, has a 
v__ market on Saturday, and four annual fairs, viz. 
Satu fortnight before er, the twelfth of May, 
the fifth of July, and the eighth of November, all 
the ſale of horſes, and other bi 


* 


le. 112 we ff 
Ware was the next town we viſited; It is a conſi- 
derable 'market-town, ſituated in a valley on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Lee, twenty-two miles from London. 
It is faid t have derived its name from à ſort of dam, 


_ anciently made to ſtop the current of the ſtream, and 


called Wier, or Wear; à conjecture that ſeems to be 
confirmed by the abundance of water here, which has 


obli the inhabitants to make wears and ſluices, to 


eſerve the town: and adjacent meadows from inunda- 
tioms. It is a great thoroughfare, and one of the moſt 
comſiderable in the county, being one of the beſt poſt- 
tons on the north road. | : | 


Tube town of Ware was founded in the year 914, by 


order of Edward I. and to be' of: ſome note in the 
zeign of king John, when the high road to the north, 
Which before went through Hertford, was, by the in- 
tereſt of | Sayer de Quincy, then lord of the manor, 
turned through this town. 


* : 


% 


I conſiſts of one ſtreet, about a mile in length, with 


have alfo built a 


D's HIN. 


Hoſpital in London, who ſend ſeveral of the children of 
that hofpital hither, either for health or education. Be- 


endowed. At one of the inns in this town, there is a 


and other places: it is of a ſquare form, and each fide 
twelve feet in length : it will hold forty perſons, 

The church of St, Mary in this town, together with 
all the tithes belonging to it, and two carucates of land, 
were given, about the year 1081, by Hugo de Grente- 
maiſnil, lord of the manor of Ware, to the monks of 
St. Ebrulf, at Utica, in Normandy ; whereupon it be- 
came a cell to that abbey, and in courſe of time, wag 
ſo well endowed, that when Edward III. during his 
wars with France, ſeized the alien priories, this was 
farmed at two hundred pounds a year. After the ſup- 
preſſion. of theſe foreign houſes, this was given, in the 
third year of Henry V. to the monks of Skene. Henry VI. 
annexed it for ſome time to the abbey of St. Mary, near 
Leiceſter ; but it was afterwards re to Skene, and 
at the diſſolution, given by Henry VIII. to Trinity 
College in Cambridge. In the north part of the town 
there was alſo a houſe of Grey, or Franciſcan friars ; 
but how long it continued, is not known. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, remarkable for 
corn.and malt, five thouſand quarters of the latter being 
frequently ſent in a week to London, by the barges, 


which, there are two annual fairs, viz.. the laſt Tueſda 
in April, and the Tueſday before St. Matthew's day, 
both for horſes and other cattle. : | 

In Lemmon Field, near Weſt-mill, or Wadeſ-mill, 
not far from Ware, three Roman wine-veſlels were dug 
up in the year 1729. Theſe veſſels were made of a pale 
reddiſh earth, and in the ſorm of the Roman amphora, 
with two handles, and pointed at the bottom, for the 
| purpoſe of fxing them in the ground. They were eigh- 
teen inches below the ſurface, and full of earth and 
chalk ſtones of the neighbouring ſoil. Many human 
| bones have been dug up hereabouts ; but though the 
— around them was black, it did not appear that the 
odies had been burnt: they ſeemed, by the ſhallowneſs 
of their burial, to have been the relicks of a battle. 
At Round-wood, near Weſt-mill, there is about an 
acre of ground intrenched; as there is alſo at Camp- 
wood, not far diſtant, They ſeem to have been Roman 
works, but the time when they were thrown up cannot 
be determined. "Ys 

At Stanſted Thiel, near Ware, Sir William de Gol- 
dington founded, in the year 1315, a college or chauntry, 
for a maſter and four — prieſts, at the altar of St. 
Mary, in the, church of St. Margaret; but William 
Grey, biſhop of London, finding, in his viſitation about 
the year 1429, that the revenues were alienated, and 
divine ſervice neglected, obtained the king's leave to 
diſſolve this college, and annex all its poſſeſſions to the 
priory of Elſing * London, from which houſe 
afterwards were ſent two regular canons to reſide here, 
and perform divine ſervice. 5 


* 


deſdon, or Hodſdon, à great thoroughfare town, nine- 
teen miles from London. Queen Elizabeth granted, by 
charter, a free.grammar-ſchool to this town, and en- 
dowed it with certain privileges. . An alms-houſe was 
alſo founded here in the reign of Henry VI. by Richard 
Rich, ſheriff of London. Here are fill the remains of 
an; ancient | chapel, belonging. to an hoſpital formerly 
founded here for jeprous perſons. The town is but 
ſmall, though it had once a conſiderable market for all 
ſorts. of grain; but it has been, for ſome years, diſcon- 
tinued. Here is ſtill an annual fair on the twenty-ninth 
reh | | 
»; The. village of Cheſhunt, about three miles to the 
ſouth of Hoddeſdon, - is thought by ſome to be the Duca- 
litum of Antoninus, which, in bis Itinerary, he places 
fifteen miles from London, and which ſtands near the 


F 


military way called Ermine-ſtreet, In Killmore-held: 


ſeveral back-ſtreets and lanes, well inhabited. The 
church is large, built in the form of a croſs, and has a 
handſome gallery, erected by the governors of Chriſt's 


ſides a charity-ſchool, here are ſeven alms-houſes, well 


famous bed, formerly uſed by travellers from London, 


which generally go with coals, grocery, &c. Befides 


From Ware, we followed the London road to Hod- | 


4 


welt of Cheſhunt, are the remains of a camp. The 
angle of the ſquare, or rather oblong fortification, is 
Qill remaining, and the rampart and ditch are very viſible 
for above an hundred yards, RY 

In this village there was alſo a Benedictine nunnery, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, It was founded about 
the year 1183, and afterwards augmented with the lands 
and tenements of the canons of Cathale, in the twenty- 
fourth year of Henry III. But notwithſtanding this 
augmentation of its revenues, it was valued, on the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, at no more than fourteen 
pounds one ſhilling per annum. | | 

In this neighbourhood is the manor of Theobalds, 
where formerly was built a magnificent ſeat by lord 
treaſurer Burleigh, who gave it to his younger ſon, Sir 
Robert Cecil, and he exchanged it for that of Hatfield, 
at the deſire of James I. who made it his hunting: ſeat, 
and here ended his life. From this place Charles I. ſet 
out to erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. King Charles II. 
made a grant of it to George Monk, duke of Albermarle, 
and to his male iſſue; which failing in his ſon Chriſto- 

her, king William gave it to William Bentinck, earl 
of Portland, in whoſe grandſon, the preſent duke, it ſtill 
continues. In the late civil war, the palace was plun- 
dered and defaced ; and, from a royal reſidence, is now 
become a ſmall village. The great park, which was 
incloſed within a wall of ten miles in compaſs, by king 
James, is now converted into farms. The place is, 
however, populous, and the New River runs near it, 
and through ſome of the gardens of the inhabitants. 
In this neighbourhood, Richard Cromwell, the abdi- 
cated protector, ſpent the laſt part of his life, in a very 
private manner. ; 

The next place we viſited was Barnet, or High Barnet, 
ſo called from its ſituation on a hill, and Cheaping 
Barnet, from a market held here to diſtinguiſh it from a 
village in its neighbourhood, called Eaſt Barnet. It is 
ten miles diſtant from London, in the great north road, 
and is therefore well ſupplied with inns. The church 
is a chapel of caſe to the village of Eaſt Barnet. There 
is here an alms-houſe, founded and endowed by James 
Ravenſcroft, Eſq; for fix widows. There is alfo a free- 
ſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, and endowed partly 
by that princeſs, and partly by alderman Owen of Lon- 
don, whoſe additional endowment is paid by the Fiſh- 
mongers Company, who appoint twenty-four governors, 
by whom the maſters and uſhers are choſen to teach 
ſeven children gratis, and all the other children of the 
pariſh for five ſhillings a quarter each, | 

Here is a famous market for corn and cattle, held on 
Wedneſday; and fix annpal fairs, viz. the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth of April, for toys; and the fourth, 
fifth, and fixth of September, for Engliſh, Welſh, and 
Scotch cattle. ; 

This place is remarkable for a decifive battle fought 
in its neighbourhood on Eaſter-day 1468, between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, in which the great earl 
of Warwick, {tiled Make King, was killed, together 
with many of the principal nobility, and ten thouſand 
men. The place ſuppoſed to have been the field of 
battle, is a green ſpot near Kick's End, between St. Al- 
bans and Hatfield roads, a little before they meet ; and 
here, anno 1740, a ſtone column was erected, on which 
a * ink ription, giving a particular account of that 

tele. 

Eſtree, or Idleſtree, near Barnet, on the borders of 
Middleſex, is thought by Norden to have been the 
ſtation of Sulloniccæ, mentioned by Antoninus in his 

Itinerary, as being twelve miles from 1 but Mr. 
Camden and biſhop Gibſon think it was at Brockley- 
hill, in this neighbourhood : many coins, urns, Roman 
bricks, and other antiquities, having been dug up there. 
And at a place called Penney-well, near Brockley-hill, 
there are till viſible the foundations of ſeveral walls, 
which tradition informs us are the remains of a city. 

Two miles further to the weſtward is Watford, or 
Wetford, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been Watlingford. 
It ſtands where there was formerly a ford over the river 
Colne, ſeventeen miles from London ; and the Preto- 


— 
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county, called Watling-ftreet, croſſes the Colne near it, 
and paſſes on to Verulam, near St. Albans. It conſiſts 
of one very long ſtreet, which is extremely dirty in the 


winter, and the waters of the river, at the entrance of 
the town, are often ſo much ſwelled by floods, as to be 


impaſſable. Here are ſeveral alms-houſes, and other 

funds for the poor; . particularly a charity-ſchool for 

forty boys, who are both taught and cloathed ; and a 

2 ſome free-ſchool, built in 1709 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
uller. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Trinity Monday and Tueſday, for the ſale of 
horſes, cows, and ſheep, and the hiring of ſervants. 

Near three miles to the ſouth-weſt of Watford, is 
Rickmanſworth, a corruption of its ancient name, Rick- 
meareſwearth, ſuppoſed to be thus denominated from its 
ſituation on a neck of land, almoſt ſurrounded by a 
nameleſs river, which falls into the Colne, and forms, 
at its influx, a conſiderable pool of water. It ſtands 
low, in a black mooriſh cold ſoil, at the diſtance of 
twenty-two miles from London, It is governed by two 
conſtables, and two headboroughs, has a handſome 
church, and a charity-ſchool for twenty boys and ten 
girls ; alſo two alms-houſes, one for five widows, and 
the other for four. There are ſeveral mills on the 
neighbouring ſtreams, where great quantities of wheat 
are groups: ' 

ere is a weekly market on Saturday, and three annual 
fairs, viz. the twentieth of July, and the fourth of No- 
vember, for horſes, black — ſheep, and hogs; and 
the Saturday before the third Monday in September; 
for hiring ſervants. 

In the neighbourhood of this town there is a warren- 


trumpet, 

About three miles north-eaſt of Rickmanſworth, 
there were diſcovered not many years ago, in cutting a 
viſta through a hill, ſeveral veins of ſea-ſand, mixed 
with muſſel and other ſhells. | 

At King's Langley, a village about five miles to the 
north of Rickmanſworth, there was a houſe of preach- 
ing friars, ſaid to have been founded originally by 
Roger, the ſon of Robert Helle, an Engliſh baron; 
but afterwards greatly enlarged in buildings, and in- 
creaſed in revenues, by the munificence of the kings, 
Edward I. II. III. and IV. fo as to exceed all houſes 
of this order in England. On the ſuppreſſion of reli- 
gious houſes, it was valued at one hundred and twenty- 
two pounds four. ſhillings per annum. Queen Mary 
reſtored this houſe to a prioreſs and nuns, who were 
diſſolved in the fit year of queen Elizabeth's reign. | 

Tring was the next place we viſited, It and: in the 
welt parts of the county, thirty eight miles from Lon- 
don. in the Saxon times it gave name to a hundred of 
which it was the capital. It is now a ſmall; but neat 
town; has a handſome church, which was ſome years 
ago beautified and wainſcotted by Mr. Gore, and Sir 
Richard Anderſon, Here is a charity-ſchool for teach- 
ing and cloathing twenty boys, ſupported by ſubſcription. 

Here is a large weekly market on Friday, for wheat; 
and many granaries are erected here for the reception of 
that grain, Beſides Which, there are two annual fairs 
held on the twenty- firſt of May, and the tenth of July, 
both for cattle, ; 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a park, con- 
taining three hundred acres, through which runs the 
Ickening Street. And at a ſmall village called Little 
Tring, in this parith,' riſes one of the heads of the river 

ame. 


within three of Bedfordſhire. Tis governed by a 
for the ftaple commodities of this kingdom. The 
church is large, dedicated to St. Mary. It conſiſts 
of the nave and two iſles, with two chapels or chan- 
cels. The ſteeple has a ring of fix bells, but is low, 
and diſproportionate to the chancel. In the north iſle 


window are paintings of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 


rian, or Conſular highway, made by the Romans in this 
30 


and of the four cardinal virtues; any, in the next north 
window, 


E ee e 


hill, which has an echo that repeats twelve times to a 


Hitchin is a market-town, lying in a bottom, out of 
any great road, thirty-five miles from London, and 


bailiff and four conſtables, and was formerly famous 
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Vindow, the Beatitudes. The front hath the twelve 


- apoſtles round it, but they have been ſufferers from the 
+ booted faints of Forty-one. There are many monu- 
ments in it. A free-ſchool, and other charitable 
benefactions have added to the town. | 

Hitchin has a weekly market on Tueſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the ſecond of April, the thirtieth of 
May; and the twelfth of October, all for cattle. 

We could not miſs taking notice of Hexton, on the 
- - north-weſt end of the county, next Bedfordſhire, where 
was a battle between the Danes and Saxons, ſome re- 
mains of which are viſible between this place and Luton, 
as large barrows, &c. Half a mile to the ſouth of this 
town is a fortified piece of ground, called Ravenſborough 
Caſtle. The camp is a fort of oblong, containing about 
ſixteen acres, the fortification entire. Nature has ſo 
well ſtrengthened it, that one thouſand men may defend 
it againſt a very great army. It is encompaſſed with a 
valley, and a very ſteep hill, inacceſſible by an army 
any where but at the point of entrance, which is by a 

ual aſcent of a quarter of a mile. 

The Beryſlade, an houſe then poſſeſſed by John Croſs, 
Eſq; though low, and in the dirt, is now an agreeable 
fummer-houſe, which it owes chiefly to St. Faith's well, 
a fine ſpring at Ravenſborough. A moory piece of 
ground, where the ſpring riſes, is cut into canals, which 
are ſtocked with trouts, many of them twenty-two 
inches long. Theſe, having been uſed to take their 
food from the maſter's hand, out of a bowl with a long 
handle to it, come rolling up to the ſurface. - The bot- 
tom is white, either from chalk or ſand ; and fo tranſ- 
parent, that every fiſh may be ſeen that comes out of its 
hole. To preſerve them from groping, the banks are 


" wharfed, and in ſome places ſupported with timber; ſo | 


that the fiſh can ſhelter themſelves underneath ; and a 
man muſt have his head and ſhoulders in water who 
ſtoops down to them. From hence the water feeds a 
large canal in the garden, ftored with carp and tench ; 
Par there might be made baſons or canals to any di- 
menſions. | | 

+ Near Hexton is a ſquare Roman camp upon a pro- 
montory juſt big enough for the purpoſe, and under it 
is a fine . 

Liliho is a fine plat of ground upon an hill, where an 
horſe - race is kept. It lies a little ſouth of Hexton, juſt 
by the Ikening. | | 

About four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Hitchin, is 
Stevenage, ſituated on the great northern road, thirty- 
one miles from London. 
hill, the ſpire of which is large, and covered with lead. 
Here is a charity-ſchool, an hoſpital, called All Chriſtian 
Souls Houſe, and ſeveral other charitable foundations 
for the poor. Fa 

Here is a weekly market on Friday, and four annual 
fairs, vin. nine days before Eaſter, nine days before 
Whitſunday, the fifteenth of July, and the firſt Friday 
in ber; all for hawkers and pedlars wares : a little 
cheeſe is alſo ſold at the latter. 

Baldock, the next town we viſited, is fituated between 
two chalky hills, thirty-eight miles from London. It is 
a pretty large town, in the middle of which is a hand- 
ſome church, with three chancels, and a beautiful tower, 
containing an excellent ring of ſix bells. Among other 
conſiderable benefactions to the poor of this place, Mr. 
John Winne gave eleven thouſand pounds to build ſix 
alms-houſes, and 2 1 cient to 2 an 
annuity of fo illin r each of the poor perſons 
ſettled in — ef 25 

This town has a very conſiderable weekly market on 
Thurſday, for wheat and barley; and ſix annual fairs, 
viz. Wedneſday after St. Matthias, the twenty- fourth 
of February, the laſt Thurſday in May, the ſixth of 
Auguſt, the ſecond of October, and the ſeventh of De- 
— The laſt is a large fair for cheeſe, houſhold 
goods, and cattle. 5 

Here was a houſe for lepers in the reign of Henry III. 
It was founded by the Knights Templars, to whom the 
manor belonged 
, Gilbert earl of Pembroke. 


Between Caldecot and Hinxworth, two villages a 


* 


It has a church ſituated on a 


a 


, it having been given to that ſociety by 
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little to the north of Baldock, upon the borders of | 
Cambridgeſhire, ſeveral Roman antiquities were dif. 
covered in the year 1724, particularly earthen veſſels or 
urns, full of aſhes and burnt bones, ſeveral human ſke.. 
letons, not above a foot below the ſurface of the earth; 
pateras of fine red earth, glaſs lachrymatories, a braſg 
tribulus, ſix ſmall glaſs, two large green beads, with 
ſeveral other things. And at Aſhwell, in the neigh. 
bourhood of this . is a ſpot of er conſiſting of 
twelve acres, called Arbury Banks, fortified, and thought 
to be one of the cara exploratorum of the Romans. 

A little to the weſtward of Baldock, the Roman mili- 
tary road, known by the name of Ickening Street, runs 
through an intrenchment, the remains of a Britiſh town 
now called Wilbury-hill. | 

At Clothall, about two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Baldock, there was a free chapel, college, or hoſpital, 
conſiſting of a maſter, brethren, and ſiſters, dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen. It was a very early foundation, 
and valued, on the general diſſolution, at four pounds 
two ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 

Rayſton is ſituated partly in Hertfordſhire, and partly 
in Cambridgeſhire, thirty miles from London. It is a 
populous and well-built town, and ſtands in a good air, 
on a chalky ſoil. The church formerly belonged to a 
convent, and contains ſeveral ancient monuments. It 
was made parochial ſoon after the diſſolution; and the 
hve pariſhes of which the town then conſiſted, being 
reduced into one, the rectory is of great value, and the 
incumbent is lord of the manor, At this place there is 
a charity-ſchool, built and ſupported by voluntary ſub- 
ſeription; and the town carries on a conſiderable trade 


in barley and malt. 


We have already obſerved, that the pariſh- church be- 
longed formerly to a monaſtery, This religious houſe 
was founded by' Euſtace de Mere, and his nephew, 
Ralph of Rocheſter, in the reign of king Henry II. 
It was inhabited by black canons, and dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, at that time a newly canonized 
martyr. At the diſſolution, there were in this houſe ten 
canons, who poſſeſſed an annual revenue of eighty-nine 
pounds fixteen ſhillings. 

Here was alſo an hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
in the time of king John; and in the reign of Henry III. 
there was a free chapel or hoſpital in i town, dedi- 
cated to St. John and St, James, in which was a maſter 
or warden, and ſeveral brethren. Richard de Argentein 
was a patron of it in the year 1388. At the ſuppreſſion, 
this houſe was valued at x pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
two-pence per annum. | 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and five an- 
nual fairs, viz. Aſh Wedneſday, Wedneſday in Eaſter- 
week, Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, firſt Wedneſday 
in July, and Wedneſday after the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember ; all for cattle. Mg. | 

We now returned to the ſouthward by the London 
road, and paſſed through Buntingford, a ſmall town, 
ſituated at the ford of a little river called Rib, thirty- 
two miles from London. It ſtands in four pariſhes, to 
one of which, called Layſton, it is a chapelry. The 
chapel is a handſome brick ſtructure, finiſhed in the year 
1626. Here is a ſumptuous alms-houſe, founded by Dr. 
Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, for four ancient men, 
and as many ancient women, who, from a ſtate of at- 
fluence, have been reduced by misfortunes to poverty. 
A ſchool-houſe was built here in 1630, by the widow of 
William Freeman, Eſq; who gave ſeven pounds a year 
to teach ſeven poor children. Biſhop Ward, who was 
brought up at the free-ſchool here, gave alſo four ſcho- 
larſhips of twelve pounds a year to Chriſt's College in 
Cambridge, to be enjoyed by four ſcholars, natives of 
Hertfordſhire, who were ces at this ſchool, till. 
they have taken the degree of maſter of arts. 

flive is a weekly market on Monday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-ninth of June, and St. Andrew's 
day, (Nov. 30) both for pedlars ware. 

Standon, the next place we viſited, is a ſmall town, 
ſituated on the river Rib, twenty-nine miles from Lon- 
don. It has a handſome church, and ſeveral endow- 
ments for a ſchool, and for the poor, Hers 

cr 
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ig a weekly market on Friday, and three annual 

* 8 St. Mark's day, St. Peter's day, and the 
ſeventh of September, all for pedlars ware. 
From Standon we paſled to Biſhops Stortford, ſo called 
from a ford over the river Stort, which, ever fince the 
time of William the Conqueror, belonged to the biſhops 
of London. It ſtands in a dry foil and healthy air, 
twenty-eight miles diſtant from London, King John 
made it a corporation town, with power to chuſe its 
own officers; and it Sages ſent members to parlia- 


ment, but has long loſt that privilege. The biſhop of 


appoints a bailiff here for what is called his li- 
A to him are directed all the ſheriffs warrants 
that are to be executed in this and the neighbourin 
pariſhes. The bailiff has a right to ſtrays, and the tol 
of corn and cattle in the markets and fairs held in this 
town. The biſhop holds his court-leet and baron at 
the manor of Padmore, ſituated at the north end of the 
town. It isa conſiderable town, well built, and full of 

inns, being a thoroughfare to Cambridge, New- 
market, and ſeveral towns in Suffolk. It conſiſts of 
four ſtreets, in the form of a crols, 2 eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth. The church is ſituated on a hill in 
the middle of the town, decorated with a handſome 
tower, containing a ring of eight bells, and a ſpire fifty 
ſeet high, covered with lead. The church had an organ 
ſo long ago as the time of Henry VII. and is thought to 
be a very ancient ſtructure, there being in one of the 
windows the names and pictures of king Athelſtan, Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, ang king Edward J. Here are two 
alms-houſes, and a grammar-ſchool; the ſchool was 
built about half a century ago by the contributions of the 
gentry both of this county and Efſex. It ſtands in the 
high-ſtreet upon arches, under which are ſhops, and a 
warket. It fronts the church-yard, and conſiſts of three 
rooms, which, with the ſtair-caſe, make a ſquare build- 
ing. The front to the ſtreet is the grammar-ſchool, 
and the two wings are the writing-ſchool and library, 
to which every ſcholar, when he leaves the ſchool, pre- 
ſents a book. 
. Here is a weekly market on Thurſdav, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. Holy Thurſday, Tueſday after Trinity 
Sunday, and the tenth of October, all for horſes and 
black cattle, | 
On the eaſt fide of the river Stort, near Biſhop's 
Stortford, are the ruins of a caſtle, built by William the 
Conqueror, who gave it, together with the town, to the 
ſee of London : and that the biſhop might be the better 
enabled to maintain it, granted with it ſeveral lands and 
manors, which he charged with certain yearly rents for 
caſtle- guard, that are ftill paid to the biſhop by ſeveral 
places ; for though the caſtle was demoliſhed by king 
John, becauſe the biſhop of London was one of the three 
prelates that publiſhed the Pope's interdiction againſt the 
kingdom, yet when he reſtored the exiled biſhops to their 
ſees, he ſuffered the biſhop to reſume that poſſeſſion, in 
order more effectually to make his peace with the Pope; 
and which his 5 have ever ſince enjoyed, appro- 
priating the ruins of the demoliſhed caſtle to their own 
benefit, In this caſtle there was a deep dungeon, in 
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been convicted of hereſy; whence it acquired the name 
of the Convicts Priſon. 

Sawbridgeworth is ſituated on the river Stort, thirty 
miles from London. It is a ſmall town, but has a hand- 
ſome church, in which are ſeveral monuments that de- 


and two annual fairs, viz. the thirteenth of April, and 
the nineteenth of October, both for horſes. 


Curious Pl Ax rs found in Hertfordſhire, 


Small mountainous round-leaved Chickweed, reſem- 
_ ſtone-baſil, Al/ine montana minime acini facie rotun- 
difolia ; found in ſeveral of the mountainous parts of 
this county, eſpecially near Chalfont St. Peter, on the 
borders of Buckinghamſhire. 

Small Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like the leſſer 
Centaury ; Gentianella Autumnalis Centaurii minoris foliis, 
Park ; found near the ruins of Old Verulam. 

Yellow Looſeſtrife, with a globular tuft of flowers; 
3 — 4 lutes flore globeſo, Ger. found near King's- 

ngley. 

Pepper- mint, Mentha piperata, Park ; found in ſeveral 
parts of the county, eſpecially near Kinſbury. 

Freſh-water Soldier, or Water-aloe ; Militaris aizoides, 
on 28 in the ditches near Hatfield. 

arſh Twyblade, Ophris frve bifolium paluftre, Park: 
found in the . N — Hake 8 Albans. 
The greater Fly-orchis, Mnſeam referens major, "- 2 
found near Welling, | | 
Broad-leaved Baſtard Hellebore, with a white cloſe 


near Diggeſwell. 

Jagged Cow-parſnep, Sphondylium montanum minus an- 

guſhfolium tenuiter lactmiatum, Park; found near Tring, 
on the borders of Buckinghamſhire, 

The leſſer Mountain Bell-flower, with a round leaf; 

Campanula alpina minor rotundifolio; found in ſome gra- 

vel-pits near Rickmanſworth, 


Other AnTiQuiITIEs found in Hertfordſhire. 


Beſides the antiquities already mentioned, there are 
ſome others which muſt not be omitted ; particularly 
Ravenſborough-caſtle, in the neighbourhood of Henton, 
near the Roman military way. It is an oblang camp of 


ſtrong by nature, that a thouſand men may defend them- 
ſelves againſt a numerous army. | 


Near Weſtleton-green, in the neighbourhood of Bi- 


ſeems to be a Roman work. It contains an area of about 
ſeven acres of riſing ground, which is incloſed with a 
rampart, and the ditch in ſome places is ſtill remaining. 
hree of the Roman military ways lead through this 
county, which cannot be ſaid of any other in England. 


MxuBERS of PARLIAMENT for this County. 


Hertfordſhire ſends ſix members to er ; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, two burgeſſes for the 


which biſhop Bonner confined many proteſtants who had 


town of Hertford, and two for that of St. Albans, 


= 
= — ——— 


ſerve attention. It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 


flower; Helleborine latifolio flore albo clauſe, Ger. found 


about ſixteen acres, with an entire fortification, and ſo - 


ſhop's Stortford, there is another fortification, which 
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HE county of Eſſex is bounded en the north by 
Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire ; on the eaſt, by the 
erman ocean; on the ſouth, by the river Thames, 
which ſeparates it from Kent ; and on the weſt, by the 
counties of Middleſex and Hertford. It is about forty- 
ſeven miles in length from eaſt to weſt, forty-three in 
breadth from north to ſouth, and one hundred and fifty 
in circumference. It is divided into twenty hundreds, 
and four hundred and fifteen pariſhes; in which are 
twenty-four market-towns, forty- ſix parks, about thirty- 
four thouſand eight hundred and nineteen houſes, and 
two hundred and eight thouſand eight hundred inhabi- 
tants. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe 
of London; and Chelmsford, a conſiderable market- 
town, nearly in the middle of the county, is ſituated 
twenty-eight miles north-eaſt from London. 


inn n 


The principal rivers in this county are the Stour, the 
Lee, the Coln, the Blackwater, and the Chelmer. 
The Stour riſes in the north-weſt part of Eſſex; and 
running ſouth-eaſt, ſeparates it from Suffolk, and falls 
into the German ocean at Harwich, a borough town of 
this county. The Lee has been already deſcribed among 
the rivers of Hertfordſhire. The Cola riſes in the north- 
weſt patt of Eſſex; and paſſing ſouth-eaſt to Halſted, 
a conſiderable market-town, runs parallel to the river 
Stour, and paſſes by Colcheſter, a large borough town, 
where, forming an angle, it directs its courſe towards 
the north-eaſt, and falls into the German ocean about 
feven or eight miles fouth-eaſt of that town. The 
Blackwater riſes" alſo in the north-weſt parts of Eſſex; 
and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Braintree, a market- 
town, and falls into the Chelmer at Maldon, a borough 
town of Eſſex. © The Chelmer riſes within two or three 
miles of the ſource of the Black water; and running 
nearly parallel to it, paſſes to Chelmsford, where, form- 
ing an angle, it runs directly eaſt; and receiving the 
Blackwater, falls into the German ocean near Maldon. 
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"Remgrls. on-thy Iran Navicarion of Ee. 


The navigable; rivers in this county are the Lee, the 
Chelmer, and the Coln, The navigation of the Lee 
has been already deſcribed in our account of Hertford- 
ſhire. The Chelmer is very capable of being made na- 
* to Chelmsford; and works are alread e 
for that purpoſe, but extremel defective, —— forme 
in the ancient manner. An at was therefore very lately 
procured for — the works, and rendering the 
navigation more complete and expeditious. The inge- 
nious Mr. Yeamans is to have the direction of this work, 
which will, when completed, be of the greateſt advantage 
to the county. 9 

The river Coln is navigable to Colcheſter. Hoys, 
and other ſmall veſſels, go up to the town ; and ſhips of 
conſiderable burden to within three miles of it. The 
navigation of this river was improved and extended by 
three acts of parliament ; one paſſed in the reign of king 
William III. another in that of George I. bow the third 
in the reign of king George II. The navigation might 
be eaffly extended; but hitherto it has been neglected, 
. poſhbly from there being no place of note above Col- 
cheſter ſituated on that river. 

Beſides theſe inland navigations, there are ſeveral 
creeks which run up a conſiderable diſtance into the 
land, and, like the mouths of the rivers, are navigable ; 
but theſe will be deſcribed in our remarks on the ſea- 
coaſts. of Effex. © 


a plan of a very comp 


Air, Soit, and NATURAL PRoDUcTIONs, 


The air of this cou is, in general, unheal 
efpecially to ſtrangers. 2. e i, particular” 
the hundreds of Rochford and 

the Thames, and are a rotten, oozy foil. Beſides which 
the county is full of fens and marſhes, which produce 
noiſome and pernicious vapours, and ſubje& the inha- 
bitants to agues, and ſuch other diforders as are gene- 


But in great part of the weſtern and northern diviſions 
of the county, the air is as pure and healthy as in any 
er diſtrict of the kingdom. | 
It has been obſerved of this county, that the air is 
. beſt where the ſoil is worſt; for the fenny 
ndreds that border upon the fea and the Thames, 
abound with rich paſtures and corn lands; but in the 
| more inland parts, the ſoil is of a poorer nature. The 
northern parts are remarkable for the production of 
ſaffron ; and in ſome of theſe the ſoil is ſo rich, 
that after three crops of ſaffron, it will yield good barley 
for twenty years together, witWout dun ing. Other 
parts of Eſſex yield great quantities of hops. The 
county has plenty of wood, and no diftrict in England is 
better ſtored with proviſions of every kind. 
| Effex furniſhes the markets of London with corn, fat 
oxen, ſheep, and calves. There is always a good breed 
| of ſerviceable horſes in the marſhes: of this county, and 
great plenty of all forts of ſea and river fiſn, eſpecially 
oyſters. It abounds with wild- fowl; and by the ſea- 
fide the inhabitants have decoys, which, in the winter 
| ſeaſon, generally produce great emoluments to the owners. 


| - © Remarks on the HyszBanDoRrY of Eſfex. 

N 

miles from Braintree, has ſet a very uſeful example to 
the farmers, of uſing oxen inſtead of horſes for all the 
purpoles of draught. His lordſhip, ſome years ago, 
| keeping a. farm in his hands, and making many im- 
provements in his park, introduced this practice from 


. | Glouceſterſhire, by purchaſing a team of oxen, with all 


their geers, and hiring a driver in that country for the 
inſtruction of his awn people; at the ſame time he took 
— ox-houſe, with ſundry ad- 
joining conveniencies, which be erected at Gosfield. 
This ſcheme was highly ridiculed by all the neigh- 
bouring farmers, who would as ſoon believe that an ox 
could ſpeak as draw; but experience and ocular demon- 
ſtration convinced them of the contrary; and in one 


inſtance remarkably, for a waggon with horſes being ct 


in the village, and the ox-team paſſing by accidentally, 
the horſes were taken off, after much rallying, and the 
oxen clapt too; who, to the amazement of the beholders, 
drew it out in triumph. 

His lordſhip uſed them for the culture of his farm, as 
long as he kept it in his hands, and had once near thirty 
in conſtant work. He has ever ſince done all his buſineſs 
with them, ſuch as carting in his park and plantations, 
— timber, and bringing coals, &c. from Col- 
cheſter for his family. By very exact compariſons be- 
tween the expences of his oxen and the horſes which he 
formerly kept for the ſame purpoſes, he clearly found 
there was a vaſt faving by uling the firſt. Their food 
has conſtantly been hay in winter, and good graſs in 
ſummer, without any oats. But notwithſtanding te 
clear ſuperiority, none of the farmers have followed the 
example, although a number of boys in the pariſh, and 
many labourers, have gained a full knowledge of theif 
management, and are as expert in driving them, and 
breaking young beaſts to the yoke, as any of their men 


— 
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can be with their horfes, 
: About 


engy, Which border on 


rally the conſequence of a moiſt and putrid atmoſ. phere, - 


Lord Clare, who has a feat at Gosfield, about three 
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About Samford, the foil is naturally very good, and | 


i ed by hollow draining. The ſoil is a ſtiff 

— 434 — K. 41 is an — MN 1 fertile, ſound, 
ir : and what the farmers call mellow land. The 
arable lets from twelve to ſixteen ſhillings per acre, and 
the graſs from fifteen ſhillings to a guinea, Clay-lands 
— are ſo retentive of water, and fo apt to bake 
with a hot ſun, that the culture of them is a matter of 
t difficulty, both in the pulverization of them, and 
the gaining early ſeed-times; but. theſe clays, when 
hollow drained, are of ſo dry a nature, that after heavy 
rains, they very ſoon admit the plough, nor does wet 


weather give the moulds that adheſion which is fo per- 


- +118 in many countries. Whatever the weather is, 
© —_ to the ſurface are always porous, 
and drop into powder upon the lighteſt impreſſion of the 
foot, which is a circumſtance of incomparable value ; 
for no ſoils contain half the virtues of clays, when re- 
duced to moulds. The farmers are by no means back- 
wards in making the beſt advantage of ſuch an excellent 


foil. They manage it with due judgment, and reap 


ingly uncommon crops. A common courſe with 
22 * fallow; 2. barley; 3. oats. Alſo, 1. fallow ; 
2. wheat; 3. oats. Likewiſe, 1. fallow; 2. barley ; 
- clover, till June; 4. wheat. Another, 1. fallow; 
2. barley; 3- beans; but few turnips are ſown. For. 
wheat they plough four times, ſow two buſhels, and 


upon a medium three quarters; and upon the better 


f land, three and a half. For barley they plough 
— la four in the fallow year, throwing the land on 
to the ridge for winter by the fourth; then they take 
the firſt opportunity of hard froſts to carry on their com- 
poſts, at the rate of twenty and thirty loads per acre, 
which are farm-yard dung. mixed up with the turf that 
rows around the barley fields, and prepared ready for 
- ſeaſon of carrying : after ſpreading this manure, 
they take the firſt opportunity of the lands being dry 
enough to plough and ſow the barley, from the laſt week 
in F — to the middle of April; but if the ſeed is 
not in the ground in March, they deſpair of a great crop. 
They ſow four buſhels per acre, and reap, upon lands 
managed in the preceding manner, five quarters and a 
half per acre; and at a medium, of all their barley-lands 
in general, four quarters and a half. For oats they 
plough once, ſometimes twice, ſow four buſhels, and 
gain in return four quarters. Beans they plough for 
twice, (ſometimes but once) ſow two buſhels, and reap 
four quarters. 

The abore barley-culture is the moſt perfect we have 
met with, and incomparably good. It is an excellent 
practice to plough and ſow in the ſpring, and give pre- 
paratory ploughings when the ſeed ſhould be in the 
earth ; for early 3 is a point almoſt ſufficient to 
turn the ſcale in favour of bad land, in compariſon with 
| wu otherwiſe managed. In Suffolk they generally give 

ree ſpring ſtirrings, by which means it is common to 
ſee them ſowing barley in May, but no. great or good 
crops can be gained ſo. Their graſs-lands are likewiſe 
very rich in this neighbourhood, which may be judged of 
by the product of their cows, which at a medium is 
reckoned at eight pounds per head, when well fed, The 
particulars of a farm here, were as follow : 


300 acres. 
200 arable, 
100 graſs. 
30 cows. 
10 fatting beaſts, 
200 ſheep. 
10 horſes, 
3 ſervants. 
8 labourers. 


Of another: 


220 acres. 
180 arable. 
40 graſs. 
20 cows. 


80 ſheep. | 


31 1 


wood at the bottom, and a 
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10 horſes. 
3 ſervants. 
4 labourers. 


PRICE OF LABOUR. 


All winter to hay-time, one ſhilling a day and ſmall- 


beer, (uſed to be but ten-pence,) : 
Mowing, one ſhilling and ſix-pence a day, and beer: 


per acre, one ſhilling and fix-pence, and one ſhilling 


and eight-pence, f 
In harveſt, thirty ſhillings the harveſt, and board: 
laſts generally a month. fo 
Threſhing wheat, (in common years) two ſhillings 
a quarter; barley and oats, &c. one ſhilling. 
| Hoeing turnips twice, fix ſhillings and fix-pence 
per acre. i 
Hollow draining, from one ſhilling and eight-pence 
to three ſhillings a ſcore rods. 


Much the ſame huſbandry continues till we come 19 
the lighter lands near Braintree ; but at Saling the cul- 
ture of barley, upon the above deſcribed principles, is 
carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection, by John Yeld- 
ham, Eſq; who,. upon an average of ſeaſons and crops, 


manured and not manured, has for many years reaped. 


ſeven quarters per acre; and yet it is not an uncommon 
cuſtom with him to take a crop of oats after one of 
— 1 and this upon one year's fallow, without any 
peculiar circumſtances beſides common huſbandry. 
His ſoil a ſtrong clay, as before deſcribed, well drained. 
We mention this remarkable inſtance of excellent huſ- 
bandry with due veneration; the worthy author of it 


well deſerves being ranked among the firſt cultivators of 
his age, and to receive the ſame tribute of applauſe. 


which the Duhamels and the de Chateauvieux have en- 
joyed for their attention to objects of a more equivocal 
merit. We ſhould alſo remark, that the farmers through- 
out this tract of country make their hollow drains only 
one rod, aſunder, | 

From Braintree to Chelmsford the ſoil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the country very pleaſant. Their courſe of 
huſbandry is, in general, 1. fallow; 2. barley; 3. clo- 
ver ; 4. wheat, And, 1. fallow; 2. wheat; 3. barley ; 
then manure well and wheat again: ſometimes beans 
thrown in, which they ſow broad-caſt, and hoe twice. 
For wheat they plough thrice, ſow an amazing quantity, 
from three and a to ſix buſhels, and reckon three 
quarters a middling crop. They give two earths for 
barley ; ſow three buſhels, and get on a medium three 
2 For oats they plough thrice, ſow three bu- 

els; three quarters they reckon the' medium, For 
beans they plough but once;. ſow two buſhels and an 
half, and get on a medium three quarters and an half, 
or four quarters. They ſtir their lands twice for peaſe; 
ſow two buſhels and a half, hoe them twice, and reckon 
the mean crop at five quarters. In their lighter lands 
they frequently ſow turnips, plough for them twice, hoe 
them twice, and ſow barley after them. They uſe both 
foot and wheel · ploughs, frequently with four horſes, 
and do ſomething better than an acre a day. As to the 
feeding hogs with clover, -they know little of the prac- 
tice, thinking it dangerous, Their dairies are — 
large, and they reckon the profit of a cow at five poun 
a year, | 
A remarkable particular in their huſbandry, is the 
care with which they drain, their wet lands. They 
make hollow drains, main ones two feet deep, an 
the branches twenty-two inches. They lay ſome ſmall 
deal of ftraw upon it, 
and then cover the whole with earth. The price of this 
work is two-pence per rod, and their ſmall-beer. It 
were much to be wiſhed that this praftice was more 
eneral, for it is an admirable one, and well deſerves 
imitation, They find their wet lands, and eſpecially 
thoſe which are flat, to be ſo difficult to drain with the 
common water-thoroughs, that their crops are fre- 
quently damaged by wet years, unleſs they lay them dry 


in this manner, 
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State of a farm near Braintree: 
130 acres. 
x00]. rent. 
0 | 12 horſes. 
120 ſheep. 
COWS. | 
2 men. g 
x boy. 1 
Is abourer conſtant, befides others 
at buſy times. The land muſt be incomparably good to 
maintain ſuch a ſtock, 
PRICE OF LABOUR. 


In winter, one ſhilling and two-pence a day. 

In bay-time, one ſhilling and fix-pence, and beer. 

In harveſt, two ſhillings, and beer. TY 

Reaping wheat, eight ſhillings an acre. . . _ 

Mowing barley,- one ſhilling and eight-pence, 

Mowing oats, one ſhilling and ſix-pence. 
graſs, two ſhillings. 


Pwe yo * 7 


"Mow and make ay, five ſhillings and fix-pence. 


 —— beans and peaſe, ditto. 1 0" 
Tue country between - Chelmsford and Billericay is 

ery rich, woody; and pleuſant, with abundarice of ex- 
ceeding fine landſcapes over extenſive vallies. The 
huſbandry; is not equal to that in uſe about Chelmsford ; 
for their principal courſe is fallowing for wheat, then 
ſowing oats and laying down with clover and rye-graſs ; 
which" is à very faul 
lets in general from fifteen to twe ling 
nor did we fee many good crops. The principal manure 
they uſe about Billericay, is chalk, which they fetch in 
from Grays, and coſts them in general, by the 


waggons 
Gi hi et it home; five-pence halfpenny or fix-pence 
4 biſhe), hy ſeldom "uſe it alone, but mix it with 


turf frech dug, and farm-yard dung, and then lay it on 
for wheat, now and then for turnips, which are, how- 
ever, ſeldom ſown in that neighbourhood, All this ma- 
nure is ſometimes ſpread at the expence of ten pounds 
RET: 
From Billericay towards Tilbury, the huſbandry con- 
tindes much the lame: but one thing is very obſervable, 
And that is, the prodigious ſize of the farms; ſeven, 
eight, nine hundred, and one thouſand pounds a year, 
are hot uncommon. Mr, Finch of Billericay rents 
thirteen hundred pounds a year; and the famous farmer, 
Mi. Button of Mucking, near Horndon, farms of his 
own, and what be hires together, two thoufand five 
hundred pounds a year; and it was faid, he was going 
to increaſe it, by purchafing two hundred pounds a year 
more, which he would take into his own hands. He 
keeps an hundred and two horſes, The rent of theſe 
large farms runs generally about ten ſhillings an acre. 
Fa ſottie. parts of Eſſex, eſpecially about Saffron- 
Walden, they cultivate ſaffron to great advantage. 
The ſaffron grounds are ſeldom above three acres, or 


Tefs than one; and in chuſing them, the principal thing | 


8 

they have regard fo is, that —pe be well expoſed, the 
ſoil got poor, nor à very ſtiff clay, but a temperate dry 
mould, fuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of a 
hazle colour; though, if every thing elſe anſwers, the 
colour of tet could is pretty much neglected. 

The ground being made choice of, about Lady- day, 
or the beginning of April, it muſt be carefully ploughed, 
the furrows being draws much cloſer together and 
deeper, if. the foil will allow it, than is done for any 
kind of corn, and accordingly the charge is greater. 
About five weeks after, or during any time in the 
month of May, they lay between twenty and thirty loads 
of dung upon each acre; and having ſpread it with great 
care, they plough it in as before. The ſhorteſt rotten 
dung is the beſt; and the farmers who have the conve- 
niencies of making it, ſpare no pains to make it good, 
being ſure of a proportionable price for it. About Mid- 
ſummer, they plough a third time, and between every 
ſixteen feet and an half, or pole in breadth, they leave a 
broad Furrow or trench, which ſerves both for a boun- 


Adar to the ſeveral parcels, (when there are ſeveral pro- 


8 


that is done before they plant. The 


hardly miſs of a plentiful rich crop, 


for wh ch, is a narrow 


Hoeing turnips, two ſhillings and fix-pence each time. 


cuſtom on land which, like this, 
ſhillings an acre; 


; 


1 


prietors to one incloſure) 
the proper ſeaſon. En | 
To this head likewiſe belongs the fencin 


grounds, becauſe moſt commonly, thou 


and to throw the weeds in 2 


g of the 


h not always; 


ences conf; 
what they call dead hedges, or hurdles to keep => ro 


only cattle of all ſorts, but eſpecially hares, which would. 


| otherwiſe feed on the ſaffron leaves during the winter, 


About the weather we need only obſerve, that the 
hotteſt ſummers are certainly the beſt; and if therewith 
there be gentle ſhowers from time to time, they can 
- eh # gr 0) ge „ if = extreme cold, 
now, or rain of the oing winter, haye : 
diced the heads. * a . 

The next general part of the culture of ſaffron; js 
planting or ſetting the roots; the only inſtrument uſed 

ſpade, common | 

IS. 3 D f 2 5 
_ © "EF he time of planting is commonly in the month 
July, a tle ſooner or later, 3 as the 10 Hu 
anfwer. The method is this. One man with his ſpit- 
ſhove], raife, between three and four inches of earth, and 
throws it before him about fix, or more inches; two 
perſons, generally women, following him with ſaffron. 
heads, place them in the fartheſt edge of the trench he 
makes at three inches diſtance from one another, or 
thereabouts. As ſoon as the digger or ſpitter has gone 
once the breadth of the ridge, he begins again at the 
other ſide, and digging as before, covers the roots laſt 
ſet, and makes the ſame room for the ſetters to place a 
new row, at the ſame diſtance from the firſt, that they 
are from one another. Thus they go on till a whole 
ridge, containing commonly one rod, is planted, and 
the only nicety in digging is to leave ſome part of the 
firſt ſtratum of earth untouched to lie under the roots; 
and in wx to place the roots directly upon their 
bottoms. What fort of roots are to be preferred, ſhall 
be ſhown under the fourth head ; but it muſt be obſerved 
in this place, that formerly when roots were very dear, 
they did not plant them 60 thick as they do now; and 
that they have always ſome regard to the ſize of the 
roots, placing the largeſt at a greater diſtance than the 
ſmall ones. | | 

The quantity of roots planted in an acre is generally 
about ſixteen quarters, or one hundred and twenty-eight 
buſhels, which, according to the diſtances left between 
them, as before aſſigned, and ſuppoſing them all to be 
an inch in diameter one with another, ng to amount: 
to three hundred and ninety-two thouſand and forty in 
number. | | | 

From the time that the roots are planted, till about 
the beginning of September, or ſometimes later, there is 
no more labour about them; but as they then begin to 
ſpire, and are ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, 


which is known by digging a few out of the earth, the 
| 


ground muſt be carefully pared with a ſharp hoe, and 
the weeds, .&c. raked into the furrows, becauſe other- 
wiſe they would hinder the growth of the plants. 

In ſome time after appear the ſaffron flowers, and this 
leads us to the third branch of our preſent method. The 
flowers are gathered as well before as after they are full 
blown, and the moſt proper time for this is early in the 
morning. The owners of the ſaffron get together a 
ſufficient number of hands, who place themſelves in dif- 
ferent parts of the ficld, pull off the whole flowers, and 
throw them, handful by handful, into a baſket ; and fo 
continue till all the flowers are gathered, which happens 
commonly about ten or eleven o'clock. 

Having then carried home all they have got, they im- 
mediately ſpread them upen a large table, and placing 
themſelves round it, they fall, to picking out the fila- 
menta, ſtyli, or chives, and together with them, 2 
pretty long portion of the ſtylus ittelf, or ſtring to which 
they are joined, The reſt of the flower they throw away 
as uſeleſs. The next morning they return into the field 
again, whether it be wet or dry weather, and fo on 
daily, even on Sundays, till the whole crop be gathered. 

The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the 
next labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. The 


kiln is built upon a thick plank (that it may be Oo 
rom 


= 2 8 


from place 
outſide con 
inches thick, 
about twelve inc 


ſiſts of eight pieces of wood, about three 
joined in form of a quadrangular frame, 
hes ſquare at 888 _ ER 2 
two inches at top, which is likewiſe equal to the 
— * height of i. On the foreſide is left a hole 
m—_ eight inches ſquare, and four inches above the 
ank, through which the fire is put in. Over all the 
: leſt lachs are laid pretty cloſe to one another, and nailed 
to che frame already mentioned, and then are plaiſtered 
over on both ſides, as is alſo the plank at bottom very 
thick, to ſerve for a hearth. Over the mouth, or wideſt 
rt, goes à hair- cloth fixed to two ſides of the kiln, 
d likewiſe to two rollers, or moveable pieces of wood, 
which are turned by wedges or ſcrews, in order to ſtretch 
the cloth, Inſtead of the hair-cloth, many people now 
uſe a net - work of iron wire, with which it is obſerved, 
that the ſaffron dries ſooner, and with a leſs quantity of 
fuel; but the difficulty of preſerving the ſaffron from 
burning, makes the hair- cloth be preferred by the niceſt 
judges in drying. * 
7 in a light part of the houſe, and 
they begin by laying five or ix ſheets of white paper on 
the hair-clath, upon which they ſpread the wet ſaffron, 
between two and three inches thick. This they cover 
with other ſheets of paper, and over theſe lay a coarſe 
blanket ſive or ſix times doubled, or inſtead thereof, a 
canvas pillow filled with ſtraw; and after the fire has 
heen lighted for ſome time, the whole is covered with a 
board, having a large weight upon it. | 
At firſt they give it a pretty ſtrong heat, to make the 
chives ſweat, as their expreſſion is; and in this, if they 
do not uſe à great deal of care, they are in danger of 
ſcorching, and ſo of ſpoiling all that is on the kiln, 
When it has. been thus dried for about an hour, they 
take off the board, blanket, and upper papers, and take 


the ſaffron off from that which lies next it, raiſing at | 


the ſame time the edges of the cake with a knife. I hen 
laying on the papers again, they ſlide in another board 
between the hair-cloth and under-papers, and turn both 
papers and ſaffron upſide down, afterwargs covering them 
as above. | Bowe if 

This fame heat is continued for an hour longer; then 
they look to the cake again, free it from the papers, and 
turn it ; then they cover it, and lay on the weight as be- 
fore, If nothing happens amiſs during theſe firſt two 
hours, they reckon the danger to be over; for they have 
nothing more to do, but to keep a gentle fire, and turn 
their cake every half hour, till it be thoroughly 9071 
for doing which as it ought, there are required full 
twenty-four hours. p 

In drying the large plump chives, they uſe nothing; 
but towards the latter end of the crop, when theſe come 
to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle the cake with a little ſmall 
beer, to make it ſweat as it ought; and they begin now 
to think, that uſing two linen cloths next the cake, in- 
ſtead of the two innermoſt papers, may be of ſome ad- 
vantage in drying ; but this practice is followed as yet 
but by few, | 

Their fire may be made of any kind of fuel; but that 
which ſmoaks the leaſt is beſt, and charcoal for that rea- 
fon is preferred to any other, | 

What quantity of ſaffron a firſt erop will produce, is 
very uncertain, Sometimes five or ſix pounds of wet 
chives are got from one rod; ſometimes not above one 
or two, and ſometimes not enough to make it worth 
while to gather and dry it. But this is always to be ob- 
ſerved, that about five pounds of wet ſaffron go to make 

one pound of dry, for the firſt three weeks of the crop, 

and fix pounds during the laſt week; and now the heads 
are planted very thick, two pounds of dried ſaffron may, 
at a medium, be allowed to an acre for a firſt crop, and 
four and twenty pounds for the two remaining, the third 
being conſiderably larger than the ſecond. 

In order to obtain theſe, there is only a repetition to 
be made eyery year of the labour of hoeing, gathering; 
Picking and drying, in the ſame manner as before et 
down, without the addition of any thing new ; except 
that they let cattle into the fields, after the leaves are 


to place) ſupported by four ſhort legs. The | 
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decayed, to feed upon the weeds ; or perhaps mow them 
for the ſame uſe, . 

About the Midſummer after the third crop is gathered, 
the roots muſt all be taken up and tranſplanted; the 
management requiſite for which is the fourth thing to be 
treated of. To take up the ſaffron heads, or break up 
the ground, as their term is, they ſometimes plough it, 
ſometimes uſe a forked kind of hoe. called a Pattock, 
and then the ground is harrowed once or twice over ; 
during all which time of ploughing, or digging and har- 
rowing, fifteen or more people will find' work enough to 
follow and gather the heads as they are turned up. | 

They are next to be carried to the houſe in ſacks, 
and there to be cleaned or raiſed. This labour conſiſts 
in clearing the roots thoroughly from earth, and from the 
remains of old roots, old involucra, and excreſcencies ; 
and thus they become fit to be planted in new ground 
immediately, or to be kept for ſome time without danger 
of ſpoiling. | V1 x 

The quantity of roots taken up, in proportion to 
thoſe that were planted, is uncertain; - but at a medium 
it may be ſaid, that allowing for all the accidents that 
happen to them in the ground, and in breaking up, from 
each acre may be had twenty-four quarters of clean roots, 
all fit to be re- planted. The owners are ſure to chuſe 
for their own ule the largeſt, plumpeſt, and fatteſt roots; 
but above all, they reject the longiſh pointed ones, which 
they call Spickets or Spickards; for very ſmall round or 
flat roots are ſometimes obſerved to flower. 

This is the whole culture of ſaffron in the country 
above-mentioned ; and we have only now to conſider the 


charges and profits which may be ſuppoſed, one year 


with another, to attend this branch of agriculture; and 
of theſe we have drawn up the following computation for 


one acre of ground, according to the price of labour in 
this county, «idea 7 yy + 
Rent for three years = — — 3 0 0 
Ploughing three times - — o 18 © 
Dunging - - - 3 12 0 
Hedging — . I 16 O 
Spitting and ſetting the heads —- 1 12 © 
Weeding, or paring the ground - 1 4 0 
Gathering and picking the flowers 6 10. © 
2 the flowers . 
Inſtruments of labour for three years Ki 8 8 
the kiln, about — — TY 
Ploughing the ground once, and Wy ba: 4 
: a 2 © 
ing twice - * 8 | 
Gathering the ſaffron heads — 1 00 © 
Raiſing the heads - - 1 12 0 


Total Charge 23 12 © 


This calculation is made upon the ſuppoſition, that 
an' acre of ground yields twenty-ſix pounds of neat 
ſaffron in three years, which we ſtated only as a mean 
quantity between the greateſt and the leaſt ; and there- 
fore the price of ſaffron muſt be adjuſted accordingly, 
which we think cannot be done better than by fixing it 
at thirty ſhillings per pound; ſince in very plentiful 
years it is ſold for twenty, and is ſometimes worth be- 
tween three and four pounds. At this rate, twenty-ſix 
pounds of ſaffron are worth thirty-nine pounds, and the 
neat profits of an acre of ground producing ſaffron, will 
in three years amount to fifteen pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings, or' to about five pounds four ſhillings yearly. 
This, we ſay, may be reckoned the neat profit of an acre 


of ſaffron, ſuppoſing that all the labour were to be hired 


for ready money; but as the planter and his family do a 
conſiderable part of the work themſelves, ſome of this 
expence is ſaved: that is, by plantirig ſaffron, he not 
only may reaſonably expect to clear about five pounds 
yearly per acre, but alſo to maintain himſelf and family 


for ſome part of each year; and it is upon this ſuppo- 


ſition 6nly, that the reſult of other computations which 
have been made of the profits of ſaffron, can be ſaid to 
have any tolerable degree of exactneſs; but the calcu- 
lations themſelves are undoubtedly very inaccurate. 


Max v- 
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MANUFACTURES, and TRADE. 


The principal manufactures of this county are cloths 
and ſtuff; particularly baizes and ſays, of which, not 
half a century ago, ſuch quantities were exported to Spain 
and the Spaniſh colonies in America, to cloath the nuns 
and friars, that there has often been a returh from Lon- 
don of thirty thouſand pounds a week in ready money, 
to Colcheſter only, and a few ſmall places in its neigh- 
bourhood. 


BoRouGH, and Market Towns, Ec. 


We entered this county over a bridge built ſome 
ſince over the river Lee, near Hackney in Middle- 
ſex. We paſſed; through ſeveral villages finely ſituated, 
and full of elegant houſes erected by the merchants and 
tradeſmen of don. One of theſe villages, called 
Layton, fituated about five miles north-eaſt London, 
| was the ancient Durolitum mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, and was a Roman ſtation, as a $ 
from a great 
here, particularly a large Roman urn found in the 
cburch-yard, with ſome aſhes in it, and coals ſticking 
to its ſides. Fo | Ap? - | 
Beſides the above, ſeveral other urns, of various ſizes 
and fi „with aſhes in them, mixed with ſmall pieces 
of bones, which eſcaped the funeral fires, have been 
found in the neighbourhood of this place. | 
. One of, the Roman ways paſſed through this place 
from London. Marks of this cauſeway were diſcovered 
a few. years ago in the bottom of 1 be- 
tween 8¹ Ford and the Wyck, river Lee, 
where the Temple-mills now ſtand. 

Leaving this village; we paſſed to Wanſtead, another 
villig fll of fine 
London; but remarkable for the elegant ſeat of earl 
Tilney. It is built of Portland ftone, with a very grand 
portico in the dentre, ſupported by large Corinthian 

illars ; under which is the landing- place, from a double 
| None air-caſe, which leads to the grand hall. This 
room is fifty three feet long, by forty-five broad. The 
ornaments” conſiſt chiefly of two large 
on marble peteftals, Livia and Domitian; and three 
large pictures by Caſali, Coriolanus, Porſenna, and 


Pompey taking leave of his family. Theſe pieces are 


not in that maſter's beſt manner; the colours are too 


tawdry; nor is the beauty and delicacy of the female 
figures equal to many we have ſeen by that painter. 
The door-cafes of this room are plain, but little carved, 
though in a goodftile. The chi -piece heavy. 
From che hall, we were cond to the left, into a 
dining-room of -ſeven feet ſquare; out of that 
into a drawing-room of the ſame dimenſions ; from that 
into a bed-chamber of twenty-four by twenty, and 
through that into two light cloſets : theſe rooms form 
the front line to the left of the hall. There is nothing 
remarkable in their furniture ; but we obſerved, amon 
other modern pictures, that of a Turkiſh lady, whic 
pleaſes every ſpectator, 

The ſuite 
fiſts" of, 1ſt, a dining-room, twenty-five feet ſquare ; 


then a drawing-room, thirty by twenty-five, The 
chimney-piece in this room is elegant; an eagle taking 


up a ſnake, in white marble, is let into the centre of it. 
The next is a bed-chamber, twenty-five by twenty-two; 
and out of that we entered the ball-room, which runs 
the whole breadth of the houſe, and connects the front 
line of apartments with the back ſuite, This room is 
ſeventy- five by twenty-ſeven; elegantly fitted up 
with gilded ornaments of all kinds. But we ſhould re- 
mark, that the gilding being all on brown, is by no 
E ſet off with ſuch luſtre and brilliancy as that at 
— Holkam, | 


From the ball-room, turning to the back ſuite, we! 


entered another ſtate bed-chamber, twenty-ſeven by 
' twenty-two. From that into a drefling-room, twenty- 
ſeven by twenty-five; then into an antichamber, forty 
by twenty-ſeven ; the chimney-piece white marble, and 
elegant; marble tables. fine. Next came the ſaloon; 


thirty ſquare; chimney- piece white martle, and pretty; 


S 


variety of antiquities that have been dug up 


uſes belonging to the citizens of 


antique ſtatues, | 


apartments, to the right of the hall, con- | on which there was no other inſcription 


E | 


then another dining- room, forty by twenty-ſeven, or- 
namented with three large pictures, by Caſali: Alexan- 
der directing Apelles to paint Campaſpe, who is fitting 
naked in a chair, is beautiful, the naked well coloured, 
and the whole figure enticing ; but there is a ſtrange 
ſwelling in her thigh. The next piece is the Continence 
of Scipio, a poor one; the lady is by no means tempting, 
nor has Scipio any thing the leaſt characteriſtie in his 


| countenance. Sophoniſba taking poiſon, is the third; 


ſhe is an inſipid figure, and takes the poiſon as ſhe would 
pluck a roſe ; but without any of that noble heroiſm of 
ſou], which ſpeaks a contempt of the fear of death. 
The colours in all theſe pieces are too glaring. From 
this room we entered a drawing-room, twenty ſeven 
ſquare; then another bed- chamber, twenty-ſeven 
twenty-one; very elegant, hung with crimſon velvet; 
bed the ſame, and lined with an Indian ſattin, white, 
trailed with colouted flowers. Laſtly, a drefling-room, 
twenty-ſix by eighteen ; ornaments richly gilt. The 
ſuite of rooms on either fide; is, in the whole, two hun- 
dred and fixty foot. | | | 
Under the hall is a very noble arcade, out of which is 
a common dining-parlour, forty by thirty-five, out of 
which we ent a_breakfaſt-room, thirty by twenty- 
five; elegant indeed. Prints paſted on a buff (pale yel- 
low-coloured) paper, with engraved borders; and all 
| diſpoſed in a manner which diſplays great taſte, The 
prints are of the very beſt maſters, and the ornaments 
elegant. We cannot help preferring the taſte of this 
22 to lady Townſhend's dreſſing- room, above - men- 
tioned. e oY | | 
Wanſtead, upon the whole, is one of the nobleſt 
houſes in England. The magnificence of having four 
ſtate bed-chambers, with complete apartments to them ; 
and the ball-room are ſuperior to any thing of the kind 
in Houghton, Holkam, Blenheim, or Wilton, But 


each of thoſe houſes are ſuperior to this in other particu- 


lars ; and to forma complete palace, ſomething muſt be 
taken from all. In reſpect of elegance of architecture, 
Wanſtead is ſecond to Holkam. What a building would 


it be, were the wings added according to the firſt deſign ! 


Leaving Wanſtead, we directed our courſe to the 
northward and viſited Waltham Abbey, a ſmall market 


town fituated on the banks of the river Lee, which is 
here divided into divers channels, forming ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, thirteen miles from London. x 
About 22 1062, Harold, earl of Kent, found 

here a monaſtery for a dean and eleven ſecular canons, 
who were by king Henry II. changed into an abbot and 
regulars of the order of St. Auguſtine, and their number 
increaſed to twenty-four. It was dedicated to the Holy 
Croſs, and its yearly revenue, at the general diſſolution, 
amounted to nine hundred pounds four ſhillings and 
three-pence, Harold, the founder of this abbey, was 
killed in the great battle in Suffex, fought with William 
the Conqueror ; and his mother having begged his body 
of that prince, it was buried in this abbey, In the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, as fome workmen were digging here, 
they found his coffin, covered with a flat grave-ftone, 

an Harold 
Infelix ! 


This abbey is now a gentleman's ſeat z and the gar- 
dens belonging to it were, ſome years ago, greatly ad- 
mired ; but ſince the taſte for incloſed gardens has been 
condemned, they have been but little - frequented, ex- 
cept by curious perſons, to ſee the tulip-tree, which 
gown on a graſs-plat near the houſe, and is one of the 

neſt and moſt flouriſhing of the ſpecies in England, 
producing annually, in the month of July, a vaſt quan- 
tity of flowers. | 
ere is a weekly market on Tueſday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. the fourteenth of May, and the twenty- 
* — twenty- ſixth of September, for horſes, cows, 
and hogs. 

A fo miles to the eaſtward of Waltham Abbey, is 
Epping, a ſmall market-town, ſituated on the borders of 
a foreſt of the ſame name, ſeventeen miles from London. 
This foreſt is a royal chace, and reaches from this town 
to within five miles of London. It was anciently c 


the Foreſt of Eſſex, and afterwards the Foreſt of Om 
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The market of this town, which is on Friday, is held 
in à hamlet, called Epping Street, about a mile and a 


half from the church. Beſides the market, here are two 


annual fairs, the firſt held on Whitſun-Tueſday, and 


the ſecond on the thirteenth of October; both for horſes, 


cows, and ſheep. 


Hatfield Broadoak, the next place we viſited, is 
twenty - eight miles diſtant from London. It has its title | 


of Broadoak from a large ſpreading oak which formerly 


grew in the town. The church of St. Mary in this 


given, about the year 1140, by Aubrey de 


= was | 
ere, the ſecond of that name, and father to the firſt | 


earl of Oxford, to the monks of the abbey, of St. Me- 
lenius, at Redon in Britanny, to which it became a 


cell; but his ſon, the earl of Oxford, is thought to 
have increaſed its revenues, and to have made it an in- 


dependent priory of black monks, for ſuch it was at the 
ſuppreſſion, when it contained nine monks, whoſe an- 
nual revenues amounted to one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and two-pence. 


- 


Here is à weekly market on Saturday, and an annual 


fair on the third of Auguſt, for lambs, 10 

At PFakely, a village to the northward of Hatheld 
Broadoak, was a priory, given by king Henry I. to the 
abbey of St. Valery, in Picardy, which, upon the diſſo- 
lution of alien priories, was made part of the endowment 
of New College, in Oxford. | | 
At Thembal 

oak, was a priory of black canons, founded by Gilbert 
de Montefixo, or Mountfichet, Who came into England 
with the Conqueror. It was dedicated to St. James, 
and valued; on the diſſolution, at ſixty pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and ſeven-pence per annum. | 

At Birchanger, a village a little to the north-weſt of 

Hatfield Broadoak, Richard, ſon of Serlo de Newport, 
founded, in the reign of king John, an hoſpital for a 
maſter and two . It was dedicated to St. 
and St. Leonard, and under the peculiar juriſdiction of 
the dean of St. Martin's, in London. At the ſuppreſſion, 


the revenues amounted to thirty-one pounds thirteen 


ſhillings aud eley;n-pence per annum. | 
| Bumsen, which we next viſited, is called Dunmow 


Magna, or Great Dunmow, to diſtinguiſh it from a | 


village in its neighbourhood, called Dunmow Parva, or 


Little Dunmow. It ſtands on a gravelly hill, waſhed 


by the Chelmer, thirty-eight miles from London. It 


gives name to its hundred, the bailiff of which is ap- 


pointed by the high ſheriff of the county. It is a very 


ancient town, and governed by twelve headboroughs, | 

- out of which a bailiff or chief officer is choſen every 

. Its chief trade conſiſts in a manufacture of baize; | 
u 


t it is not now equal to what it was about half a cen- 
or ago, | 
This place is ſuppoſed by ſome writers to be the 
Cæſaromagus of the Romans; and in ſeveral parts of 
the road between this place and Colcheſter, are ſtill to 


be ſeen the remains of an old Roman way, which the 
inhabitants call the Street. Here was formerly — , 
2 


and the place is famous for an ancient cuſtom, of 
origin of which we have the following account: 

{ok Robert Fitzwalter, a powerful baron in this 
county, in the time of Henry III. inſtituted a cuſtom in 
the priory here: That whatever married man did not 
repent of his being married, or differ and diſpute with 
his wife, within a year and a day after his marriage, 
and would ſwear to the truth of it, kneeling upon two 
hard-pointed ſtones in the Priory Church-yard, ſet up 
for that purpoſe, in preſence of the prior and convent, 
ſuch perſon Thould have a flitch of bacon. 

This has been actually claimed and received, as ap- 
1 the following record there; ſo that either huſ- 

ands and wives muſt be here more ſuitably matched, 
or the ſwearers have harder mouths, than in moſt other 


parts of England. 


Dunmotu Priory, Efſex. 
At a court baron of the right worſhipful- Sir Thomas 
May, knight, there holden on Friday the —— 
| ſeventh day of June, in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord William III. by the 
grace of God of England, Scotland, France, and 


31 


I, a village north-weſt of Hatfield Broad- 


— — 


ä 


Ireland, king, defender of the faith, &c. and in the 
year of our Lord 1701, before Thomas Wheeler, 
gentleman, ſteward there, % | 


Homage — Beaumont; — 52 
enrietta Beaumont, þ r 

Annabella Beaumont, & Spinſterz, 

Jane Beaumont, r. | 


Mary Wheeler, 

Be it remembered, That at this court, it is found and 
preſented by the E aforeſaid, that John —— 
of; Hatfiel Regis, alias Hatfield-Rroadoake, in the 
county of Eſſex, Gent. and Anne his wife, have been 
married for the ſpace of ten years laſt paſt, and upwards: 
And it is likewiſe found, preſented, and adjudged, by the 
homage aforeſaid, that the ſaid J. Reynolds, and Anne 
his wife, by means of their quiet peaceable, tender 
and loving cohabitation, for the ſpace of time aforeſaid 
(as appears by reference to the ſaid homage} are fit and 
qualified perſons to be admitted by the court to receive 
the ancient and accuſtomed oath, whereby to intitle 
themſelves to have the bacon of Dunmow delivered unto 
them, according to the cuſtom of the manor : Where= 
upon, at the court, in full and open court; came the 
ſaid John Reynolds, and Anne his wife, in their proper 
perſons; and humbly prayed, that they might be ad- 
mitted to take the oath aforeſaid: Whereupon the ſaid. 
ſteward, with the jury, ſuitors, and other officers of 
the court, proceeded, - with the uſual ſolemnity, to the 
4 Lon of 


ancient and accuſtomed place for the admin 


the oath, and receiving the bacon aforeſaid ;/, that is to 
ſay, to the two great ſtones lying near the church-doorz 
within the ſaid manor ;, where the ſaid John Reynolds, 


and Anne his wife, kneeling down on the ſaid two ſtones, 


the ſaid ſteward did adminiſter unto them the afore- 
mentioned oath, in theſe words, or to this effect following: 


You do ſwear, by cuſtom of confeſſion, 
That you never made nuptial tranſgreſſion; 
Nor, ſince you were married man and wife, 
By houſhold brawls, or contentious ſtrife, 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or board, 
Offended each other in deed or word ; 
Or, in a twelvemonth's time, and a day, 
Repented not in thought any way ; 
9 he, church clerk ſaid, Amen, 

d yourſelyes unmarry'd again; 
But continue true, and in defis, . 


As when you join d hands in holy choir, 


1 


And immediately thereupon, the ſaid John Reynolds, 
and Anne his wife, claiming the ſaid bacon; the court 
pronounced ſentence for the ſame in theſe words, or to 
the effect following: | 


Since to theſe conditions, without any fear, 
Both, of your own accord, do freely ſwear, 
A whole gamon of bacon you do receive, 
And bear it away with love and good leave: | 
For this is the cuſtom of Dunmow well known; 
Tho' the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your own. 


And accordingly a gamon of bacon was delivered to 
the ſaid John Reynolds, and Anne his wife, with the 
uſual ſolemnity. F "id, 

And alſo William Parſley; of Much Eyſton, in the 
county of Eflex, and Jane his wife, being married for 
the ſpace of three years laſt paſt, and upwards, by means 
of their quiet, peaceable, tender, and loving cohabitation 
for the ſaid ſpace of time, came and claimed the ſaid 
bacon, and had it delivered unto them, according to the 
foreſaid order, A 25 "Fas 1 
- THoMas WHEELER, Steward. 


The fAlitch was alſo claimed by one John Shakeſhanks, 
wool-comber, and Anne his wife, of Wedthersfield, 


in the ſame county, on Thurſday, June 20, 1751. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the ſixth of May, and the eighth of Novem- 
ber, both for cattle. f 2 "Hi 
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At Littſe Dunmcw, 4 village in the neighbourh6od 
of this town, the lady Jaga, ſiſter to Ralph Baynard, 
erected, in the year 1104, a church, which ſhe dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. Iwo years after, her ſon, Geoffrey, 
placed here a ſociety of canons, who obſerved the rule 
of Se Mugüſtide. Upon the ſuppteſſion, here were a 
prior and ten « eleven religious, whoſe annual revenues 
amounted to 4 hundred and fifty pounds three ſhil- 
lings and four-pence. 3 5 
At Tiltey, à village near Dunmow, Robert Ferrers, 
earl of Derby, and Maurice Fitz Jeffrey, founded, about 
the yeur 115; an abbey of white monks, dedicated to 
the irgin ITE PF: 095c<©2 [ * 
Walden, or Saffron Walden, from the great quan- 
tüties of ſaffron cultirated in its neighbourhood, is ſitu- 
ated on the borders of Cambridgeſhire, fl rty- two miles 
from London. It was incorporated by king Edward VI. 
and governed by twenty - four aldermen, out of whom a 
principal officer; called Treaſurer, and two aſſiſtants, 
called Chamberlains, were annually choſen; but by a 
charter granted by king William and queen Mary, it 
has a mayor. It is a very conſiderable town, has a good 
church, an alms- houſe well endowed, and a free- ſchool 
on a royal foundation. A _— 
was founded here inthe year 1136, by Geoffrey Mandevil, 
the firſt earl of Eſſex, and dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. James. In the time of king Richard I. it became 
an abbey, and was valued, on the diſſolution, at three 
hundred and ſeventy - two pounds eighteen ſhillings and 
4 per annum. 3 + * * * 2 5 | ö | 
A great deal of ſaffron is cultiva ed in the fields near 
this town. We have explained the whole proceſs of 
raiſing and Curing this uſeful commodity, in our remar 
on the huſbandry of this county. . 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. Midlent „ for horſes and bul- 
locks ; and the firſt of November, for cows. 
Near this town, on the fide of the Cambridge road, 
ſtands the noble and ſtately palace of Audley-Inn, or 
Audley-End, formerly the largeſt palace of any in Eng- 
land; and though R of it has been pulled 
down, is ſtill one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in 
the whole kingdom. It was built out of the ruins of 
the above-mentioned monaſtery, by Thomas, fecond ſon 
of Thomas duke of Norfolk, who married the only 
daughter and heir of lord Audley. This Thomas was 
ſummoned into parliament in queen Elizabeth's time, 
as lord Audley of Walden; and was afterwards created 
earl of Suffolk by king James I. to whom he was firſt 
chamberlain, and afterwards lord high treaſurer. It 
was defigned for a royal palace for that king; and, when 
it was finiſhed with all the elegance and polite taſte of 
the times, the king was invited to ſee it; and, as he 
paſſed to Newmarket, he took up a night's lodging 
there : when, after having viewed. it with great ſurprize 
and aſtoniſhment, the aſked him, How he approved 
of it? Who anſwered, Very well. But troth, man, ſaid 
- he, it is too much for a king; but it may do for a lord 
high treaſurer ;. and ſo left it upon the earl hands, who 
is reported to have had then an eſtate of fifty thouſand 
unds a year, Which has been 1 decaying ever 
nee, and is now reduced to about three thouſand pounds 
à year, with incumbrances upon it. King Charles II. 
' purchaſed this houſe, and ſo it became, what it was 
originally deſigned for, a royal palace. The king mort- 
| pages the hearth-tax to the-earl, to anſwer the purchaſe- 
money ; and appointed James, then earl of Suffolk, 
houſekeeper thereof, with a ſalary of one thouſand pounds 
a yeat; "which office continued in the family till the Re- 
volution, when the hearth-tax was aboliſhed. And the 
exigence of the ſtate being ſuch, as it could not afford to 
the purchaſe-money, king William III. re-granted 
the faid houſe to the family; upon which Henry earl of 
Suffolk (who, in his father's life-time, was created earl 
_ of Bindon, to qualify him to hold the marſhal's ſtaff) 
pulled down. à great part of this noble edifice, and re- 
duced it conſiderably; and yet it is ſtill very large, and 
makes a grand appearance. We enter in at a large wide 


_ 


of Benedictine: monks: * ei gan e 099i Nong g Algobrort] 
At a ſmall town called Littlebuty, not far ſrom * 


' now ſta 


pair of iron gates, into a moſt ſpacious court-yard, on 
each fide of which was formerly a row of cloiſters, in 


* , 
=o 


* 


which ftood the out- offices belonging to the houfe, which 
have been all pulled down, and ſupplied with a ſtone 
wall. We paſs in at the fore front, through part of the 
houſe, into à large open quadraugle, incloſed by four 
| different parts of the houſe, and alſo. ſurrounded with 


cloiſters. The apartments above and below are very 


lofty and ſpacious 3- and there is a, gallery, Which ex- 


tends the whole length of the back front of the houſe, 
and is judged to be the largeſt in England. The gar- 
dens are indifferent, but very capable of improvement. 
Behind the houſe is a ſine park, extending to Saffton- 
Walden, well ſtored with deer, but not over-burdened 
with timber; in which there is a riſing ſpot of ground, 
whereon, if the houſe had — it would have 
bad a much better effect as to proſpect; for its preſent. 
ſituation is low, neither are the grounds about it very 
fertile, nor, we think7 healthy. bis eee 

But however great and magnificent this noble houſe 
appears, it bears an indelible ſtain, if what is ſaid be 
true, That it was built with Spaniſh gold, upon the ruin 
of the great and learned Raleigh, Who fell by the re- 
venge of Spain, the arts of Gundamor, the ayarice of 
Suffolk, and the unpardonable - weakneſs of his own 


Inn, is an houſe which was erected by the famous 
Winſtanley, who built Eddyſtone light-houſe, and pe- 
riſhed in it. Here he had made many odd contrivances 
of chairs running on ſprings, &c; which uſually. much 
ſurpriſed ſtrangers, who; came to ſee the houſe.. The 
perſon appointed to ſhew it generally placed the greateſt 
ſtranger in a particular chair, which, on touching the 
ſpring, ran backward through the houſe into the garden. 
he ſame gentleman was famous alſo for his water- 
works, full of whimſical, but ingenious contrivances. 
But we ought not to omit, that near Icleton and 
Strethal, upon the river Cam, lies Cheſterford, where, 
in the year 1719, were diſcovered the vgfigia of a Roman 


city. The foundation of the walls is very apparent. 
quite round, * level with the ground, —— 


about fifty acres, Great part of it ſerves for a cauſeway. 
to the public Cambridge road from London. The 
Crown Inn is built upon it. In the north-weſt end of 
the town is the foundation of a Roman temple. | Many 
Roman coins have been found in the Boroughfield, as 
they term the ancient city, whoſe name was Cambo- 
ritum, according to Dr. Stukely. In this pariſh, they 


' fay, has been a royal manor. Not far off, by  Audley- 


% 


Inn, is a great Roman camp, upon an eminence, where 


an hunting- tower of brick. , | 

Thackſted is a conſiderable market - town, ſituated on 
the river Chelmer, thirty-two miles from London. It 
was incorporated by Philip and Mary; and the corpo- 
ration conſiſts of - a mayor, bailiff, and commonality, 
Queen Elizabeth confirmed the charter, and king 4:94 
added | ſeveral privileges, and granted the corporation a 


recorder. The church is a regular and ſtately building, 
| but has nothing very remarkable. Here is a weekly 
market on Friday, and two annual fairs, viz. the fix- 


teenth of May, and the tenth of Auguſt, for horſes and 
black cattle. a; 

Braintry, 'or Braintree, the next place we viſited, is 
forty-two miles from London. It is a large town, with 
ſome good houſes, lately built. It abounds with diſſenters, 
and one of their community, Henry Smith, Eſq; left 
two thouſand eight hundred pounds to be laid out in the 
purchaſe of land for the relief of the poor of this and the 


neighbouring pariſhes, This town was, not many years 


ago, famous for a manufacture of baize and ſayes, but it 
is now greatly declined, 


Here is a weekly market on Wedaeſday, and two 


annual fairs, viz, the eighth of May, and the ſecond of 
October, for cattle, butter, cheeſe, Ke. . e ee 

Near Braintree, is the pariſh of Black- Notely, in 
which are a few ſcattered houſes, ſcarcely worth noticing, 
except for the memory of the late learned Mr. Ray, who 
reſided many years in this place, and was buried in the 
church- yard; over whoſe grave a monument was erected, 
with an inſcription in Latin; which being long, we ſhall 
reſer the learned to the original, and content ourſelves 


with. 


— 


r e . ee A 


F 
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with glving the Engliſh, for the fake of dir common 
readers, and in regard to ſo great àa man, who Was an 


Honour to his boùntty. Jt may be thus rendered 


4 


The Mortal part of the moſt Jearried-John Nay, 


„% A. M. is depoſited in this näarrôty tomb: -but” His 


ccritings are not confined to one nation j and his ſame, 
where moſt illuſtrious, renders them immortal. 


eee | ti 
4e Gery be was fellow of Trinity College, in Cam- 
« bridge, and of the Royal Society in London; a ſingu- 
e, lar ornament-of both. In every kind of ſeience, as 
well divine as human, moſt expert. And, like a ſe- 
<«« cond Solomon (to whom alone, perhaps; he was in- 
<«>ferior); from the cedar to the hyſſop, from the hargeſt 
«of animals to the ſmalleſt inſectꝭ, he arrived at a cbn- 
« ſummate knowledge. And not only did he moſt ac 
« curately diſcourſe bf plants ſpread-over the face of the 
e whole earth ; but, making a'moſt ſtrict ſearch} even 
4 into its inmoſt bowels, whatever deſerved diſcuſſon 
e thtwughout all nature, he deſcribed. While on- his 
4c travels abroad, he diligently” diſcovered what had 
r eſcaped the obſervation of others, and firſt brought to 
light many things. moſt worthy of remark; Fürther 
ce than this, he was endowed with ſo unaffected a manner 
ef behaviour,'that he was learned withoutipedantry ; 
„ of a'fublite genius, and at the ſame time (which is 
rarely known) of an humble and modeſt diſpoſition. 
« Not diſtinguiſhed by an” illuſtrious extraction; but 
«<-(which is greater) by his on virtue. Little ſoli- 
<« citous about wealth and titles, he choſe rather to de- 
e ſerve thamito poſſeſs them. Content with bis own lot; 
<« he grewoldin a private ſtation, worthy a more ample 
fortune. In every other reſpect, he readily obſerved 
« moderation; in dy, none. IE 015321 
To comntlude: To all thefe perfections he added a 
<« piety free from artifice; bearing an entite and hearty 
« veneration for the church of England, which he con- 
« firmed with his laſt breath. Thus, happily, in a vir- 
<<. typus. retirement, lived he, whom the preſent age 
10 reveres, and poſterity will admire. 1 e to 12904 f 
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N. B. Tbis monument, beginning 10 want repair, by: 
ſtanding, expoſed in the church-yard, hath been lately 
| — and ſet up in the chancel of Black- Notely 


church. To the former epitaph is added, on the table 
on the eaſt fide, a Latin inſcription, which may be 

thus tranſlated: :! 4] 1 | 
„This Cenotaph, formerly expoſed to the open air 
cc in the _church-yard, defaced by the injuries of the 
% weather, and juſt falling-into ruins, was, by J. Legge, 
M. D- repaired, and removed under ſhelter, March 17, 
4c 1737. ' u IOHRIOE 4 


The country hereabout is very pleaſant, having many 
riſings and falls, with great plenty of water, The fields 
are well cultivated, ſo as to render the whole face of the 
country like a garden. But what is often very ſurpriſing 
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OCdelmsfurd, the next town we viſited, gives name 
both to the deanery and hundred, and is a pretty large 
and populous place, twenty- nine miles from London. 
It is ſeated at tlie confluence of two rivers, the Can, . 
—— from the ſouth-fouth-weſt, and the Chelmer 
rom the north. Some have iĩmagined, that the right 
ame of the latter is not Chelmer,” bur Wink, whien 
ppears to be without a ſufficient foundation. 
However, from a ford here through the river Chelmer, 


Chelmeresford, Chelmerford, and | 


5 

| -A'good and plentiful market is kept on Fridays, and 
wo fairs, one on the firſt of May, and the other on the 
rt of November annually. It is well ſupplied with 


excellent water, there being a conduit in the market- 
place, from which runs, every minute, above a hogſſiead 

and a half, conveyed through the town in a limpid ' 
ſtream ; by means of which, and the commendable care 


of the inhabitants, it is kept clean and neit, and makes 
as _ an appearance as any town in the kingdom, 
y an account taken in 1738, there were found to be 
two thouſand one hundred and fifty-one inhabitants ; 
but they have increaſed ſince, as well as the buildings. 
And, according to the poll for knights of the ſhire printed 
in 1734, fifty of the voters had their freeholds, as well as 
refidence, in Chelmsford and Moulſham ; and twenty- , 
eight others, that dwelt in divers parts, had alſo free- ' 
holds in this town, : 2 HT 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and at the time 
of the grand ſurvey, Chelmsford was part of the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the biſhops of London, and to them it owes © 
its grandeur, nay, almoſt its exiſtence : for it was in- 
conliderable till the reign of king Henry I. about the 
[ow 1100, when Maurice, biſhop of London, built a 
bridge over the river here, which brought the road, that 
| before lay through Writtle, this way, and gave ſome in- 
creaſe to the town, by the reſort and benefit of travellers. 
About a hundred years after, William de Sancta Maria, 
biſhop of London, obtained licence for a market from 
king John, in the firſt year of his reign, and for a fair 
the year following. | 
Some of the privileges 


by ſome of their ſuc- 


jo 
ceſſors, were indeed Nee by king Ed- 


ward I. in the thirteenth year of his reign; who iſſued 


to ſtrangers, is the nakedneſs of moſt of thẽ large trees | out a quo warrants againſt biſhop Richard de Graveſend, 


growing in their hedge-rows, and on the fides of the 
raad, even in the month of May, at which time few of 
them have put out any leaves; but, upon inquiry, we 
found they were a peculiar ſort of elm, which rarely puts 
out leaves before the middle of May; and this is one of 
the moſt common trees of this county. TOO 
The manor of Panfield, a village near Braintree, was 
given by Waleran Fitz-Renulpb, in the fourth year of 
illiam the Conqueror, to the abbey of St. Stephen at 
Caen in Normandy; upon which here was an alien 
priory of Benedictine monks: but in the firſt year of 
Henry V. the abbot and convent of Caen granted it in 
fee to John Woodhouſe, Eſq; who ſold it to Thomas 
Bourcheir, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he gave it, 
in the year 1473, to the prior and convent of his Metro- 
politan church at Canterbury. 
At Leighs, ſouth-weſt of Braintreey Sir Ralph Ger- 


noun, in the time of Henry III. is ſaid to have founded 


a priory of black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and St. John the Evangeliſt. It had ten religious in it 
about the time of the. diftelution, when it was valued at 
one hundred and fourteen pounds 
PENCE per annum. 


to ſhew what claim he had to View of Frank pledge, 
Gallows, Tumbrel, Pillory, free Warren, and the age 
of "bread. But, five years after, that king confirmed to 
the ſame biſhop a view of Frank- pledge in his manors of 
Orſette, Leyndon, and Chelmsford, in this county. 
And king Richard II. July 26, 1395, granted the re- 
turn of writs to biſhop Robert Braybroke. | 
This town returned once members to a council at 
| Weſtminſter, the eleventh of Edward III. viz, William 
de Maſcall, John de Thorpe, John le Mareſcal, Wil- 
liam Wendover. f _ 
On the ſouth ſide of the river, within the hamlet of 
Moulſham, ſtood an houſe of Black or Dominican friars, 
which might be very ancient, but could not be founded 
by Malcolm king of Scotland; for the laſt of that name 
died long before theſe monks were known in England. 
he ſite of it is now called The Friars, and lies a little 
ve the gaol. The building was of a mixture of flint 
and free-ſtone; and the kitchen was cutious on account 
of the roof, it being like that of the theatre at Oxford, 
but no remains of it now appear. | 
This houſe, at the ſuppreffion, was 


valued at nine 


one ſhilling and four- | 


And 
King 


pounds fix ſhillings and five-pence per annum. 


E D : 


king Henry VIII. in the thirty-fifth of his reign, granted 
it. to Antony Bonvixi. Afteru it came into 
Mildmay family, where it remains. 
In the reign of Edward II. about 1320, lived in this 
houſe Thomas Langford, a Dominican friar, who wrote, 
an univerſal. chronicle. fiom the veginning of the world 
u 


) his own, rther account 
him may be ſeen in John Bale's Cen 


A. chapel belonging to the abbey of St. Oſith, for- 
merly ſtood in a fiel 


399: 


| 


his own time, and other pieces. A 


| in called Long Stamps, between 
Moulſham-hall and Gallow- common; built undoubtedly 
by that abbey, which had part of the tithes of Moulſhami. 
Several ſtones, with braſſes thereon, have been taken 
thence, . At the, diflolution, this chapel and the tithes, 
valued at five pounds à year, wer: 
Aylenoth. King Henry VIII. in the thirty-firſt of his 
reign, granted the ſite of this chapel, with the appurte - 
nances, and a moiety of the tithes of Moulſham be- 
longing to the abbey of St. Ofith, to William Gonſan, 
Eſq; and his. heirs. His daughter Haviſia marrying 
Thomas Mildmay, Eſq; brought theſe into that family. 
Edward III. granted ——ů Bhallp! 


In 1348, ki 
de Aungre, and. Alice his wife, to 12 — the keeper. 
and chaplains of the chauntry at the altar of St, Ma 


Ae 
Thele in Hertfordſhire, and to) their; fuceeſors,: three: 
meſſuages, twenty - ſix acres of arable, one of meadow, 
and five. of paſture, in Chelmsford Bromſield. 
Upon transferring over the revenues poſſeſſions of 
the college of Thele, to the hoſpital of Elſing- ſpittle in 
London, in the time of Henry, VI., there were fix; meſ· 
ages, with their appurtenances, lying in Chelmsford, : 
Buers-Gifford, Writtle, and, Bromficld,: being part of 
8 the ſaid college, then aſſigned over to 
this hoſpital. WR bit bebo Tuma o 
King Edward VI. by his letters patent dated at Weſt- 
minſter the twenty - fourth of March, the fifth year of 
his reign, A. D. 1552, did, at the humble requeſt of Sir 
William Petre, Knut. one of his principal ſeeretaries of 
ſtate, Sir Walter Mildmay, Knt, ane of; the general 
ſuperviſors of the court of augmentations, Sir Henry 
Tirrell, Knt; and Thomas Mil Eſq; and the in- 
habitants. of Moulſham and the adjacent parts, found 
and etect a free grammar - ſchool in the pariſh of Chelms- 
ford for ever, to be called by the name of the Grammar 
Free- ſchool of King Edward VI. for the inſtruction of 
youth in grammar learning, under the care and inſpec- 
tion of a ſchoolmaſter and an uſher. He conſtituted the 
four perſons above - mentioned, that had been principal 
inſtruments in the erecting of it, the firſt, governors dur- 
ing life, and ſettled the government of it in thoſe four 
families for ever. And if any of the four governors died, 
then the ſurviving governors, or the major part of them, 
were impowered to chuſe another in his room, viz. the 
heir male of the perſon deceaſed. But if any of the go- 
vernors ſhould die without heir male, it ſhould then be 
layful” for the, ſurviving, governors, or major part of 
them, to make choice of a fitting bearing the eſtate 
of a knight, whole, nd lived, for the moſt part in this 
county. And if it ſhould happen all the governors thus 
to die without iſſue male, then he granted power to the 
biſhop of the dioceſe to nominate and appoint four go- 
vernors of the order of knights in their room. | 
He endowed it with Hill's Chauntry in Great Badow ; 
Plumborough-Marſh in Southminſter; Barries and Squite, 
erofts in Hathield-Peverel ;. and, the Marſhe of Wyke or 
| N in Weſt- Tilbury; and Stone houſe Chauntry 
in Ealt-Tilbury; paying yearly out of them oni ſorty 
Hillings and eight-pence to the poor of Much, Badom 
aforeſaid, and ſeven ſhillings and ten-pence to the count 
of Augmentations, for the maintenance of one maſter, 


: 


| 


and one uſhgr. S im donn 
He makes them a body corporate and politic for ever, 
2 1 1. | . 71 — Fas ns, revenues 

| | s OI; the free of kin w in f 
2 
They bave a ſeal of braſs, on which is engraven a roſe, 

- ſomething like the privy council's ſeal; with this in- 


ſeription round it in capitals; cos, $1GILL. Gus. voss. 
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„ were let to William and 
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tals on a free-ftone over the door. 
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X.. 
vernors formerly hired of the Mildmay family 


E 


The 


the | of Moulſham- hall, a great room at the Friats near the 


river, for a ſchool-houſe, paying forty ſhillings a year 
rent for the ſame. It was the refectorium of the monks, 
About the year 1633. Mr. Durdwin being maſter, and 
Mr. Peake uſher, the roof of that toom fell in, and pro- 
videntially in the middle of the day, whilſt all were gone 
8 other wiſe they might have been cruſhed to 


It was then the governor's cuſtom, for each of them 
to take his turn to be expenditor and manager for ſive 
years together, and ſo to take the round. But at preſent 
it is under the joint direction of the truſtees, who ate, 
Sir Ion. bw Sir John Croſſe, 'Wilkam Mildmay, 
Carew Hervy Mi Nr. „ a ot 
|» When, a new ſchool-houſe was to be provided, Sir 
ohn Tyrell was che manager. He purchaſed part of 
the George inn, and of the yard and garden; and built 
there a nem brick ſchool, enlarging, at the ſame time, 
the old building, to make it ſit for a maſter to live ine. 
| oSinee; which, it hath been greatly, enlarged and im- 


oved, by the late land Fit - Walter, and! the ſuhſequent 
** & boRoBgay of Hi aowobas zow oil anti nut 
There arg two; charity+ in this tam; one 
aunded Auguſt 17, 1713, for ays;; the ather>in- 


April 17144 for twenty girls. II. children are edu- 
cated in the doctrine of the church of England, in read- 
ing, writing, pſalmody, and arithmetic. The girls are 
— — — 

[ £ Amen, knit the ſta ings. both 
| chk $ — 


gare taught to make their oben s and” 
| petticoats. ;| Both ſchools are cloithed-ance a year; the 
children are alſo frequently and publiely examined-in 
| the! im; and from both ſchaols there 
have been many bound out to proper trades and employ- 
ments. But of late, the truſtees think it more for the 
d of ſociety, ta ptoture maſters for them in huſ- 

| andry,. ar to Noce chem out in;yearly- fervices.- The 
number of is af relucedito thi Sr © 
he D —_ * north-eaſt N of 
church-yard in A lane leading to the Parſonage, 
and to Biſkop's-haMt. And 2 3 12 
dwell in, whoſe falary is 


purchaſed — the maſter to 

thirty pounds a year. | | 

A little lower, in the fame line, was ereRed;in 1776, 

a large brick building, being the Workhouſe, for the 

u of dhe poor of this 

e 0 aht bas, of the road leadiog 
to London, ſtand alms-houſes for fix 


. nd. alt 
| dwellers, founded by Sir Thomas Mildmay, Bart. and 


is tady Anne, as appears from the inſcription in capi- 
But, before that time, the ſum they are endowed with, 
2 been granted by his father, Thomas Mildmay, 
Lig as appears by the following extract from his will; 
wherein he gives twenty marks yearly out of his tithes 
of, Tarling, to the maſters, governors, & c. of the free- 


ſchool of: Chelmsford, to be payable at Ladyday and 


Michaelmas ; whereof two pounds towards finding an 
uſher, and ſix pounds to be divided in equal portions at 
Eaſter and Michaelmas, to and amongſt fix aged and 
of the pooreſt people inhabiting in the hamlet of Moul- 
ſham, three whereof to be men, and three to be women. 
And the five pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence being 
the remaining part of the ¶ ſaid twenty marks; or] thir- 
ſhillings and eight-pence, to be laid out 
in the following manner, viz. two pounds to buy an o 
on bullock to be diſtrĩbuted amongſt the poor people of 
Moulſham on Chriſtmas- eve; and three pounds fix 
Millings and eight- pence to buy three barrels of white 
herrings, and four cades of red herrings, to be diſtri- 
buted amongſt the poor people of Moulſham and Chelms- 
ford; [the firfk and ſecond weeks of clean Lent. And it 
is provided, that the owner of the chief manſion-houſe 
.of Moulſham, for the time being, ſhalt have the nomi- 
nation for ever of the uſher and folks aforeſaid, and 
alſo the diſtribution of the ſalary and alms aforeſaid, by 
the overſight of the ſaid maſters and governors. And he 


teen pounds. 
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alſo gives ſix tenements within the hamlet of ng." 
ic 


F'? * 
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which ich are ſettled in truſt only on the biſhop of London 
for the time being, for the uſe of ſix poor people to * 
called Beadsfolks, or Alms-people; and the naming of 
the faid-ſix poor people to inhabit the tenements to be 
in the heir of the manſion-houſe of Moulſham-hall for 
the time being; the rent of the ſaid ſux tenements at 
that time amounting to three pounds fix ſhillings and 
ight-pence. | ene 
fire alms-houſes ſtanding too near the road, were 
taken down in 1758, and rebuilt a little more back, 
and in a better manner than they were before, at the 
expence of William Mildmay, Eſq; the preſent worthy 
owner of Moulſham-hall | 


he Church is a ftately building, ſituated at the fur- 
_ or weſt end of the — Both church and chancel 
have north and fouth iſles, leaded. A lofty ſquare tower 
of ſtone ſtands at the weſt end, with battlements and py- 
ramids at each corner. On the top is a large lanthorn, 
with a ſhaft leaded. It has a ring of ſix bells, and a 
clock. 3 94:43 | 
It was re-edified about the year 1424, as appears by 
the following-inſcription in ſtone-work, in relievo, on 
the outſide. of the wall of the ſouth. iſle, juſt under the 
battlements, in Gothic characters; each letter being 
about nine inches long: * Pray for the good eſtate of 
all the townſhepe of Chelmysford that hath been liberal 
< willers and procorers of helpers to thys werke and 
them that ' firſt began and longeſt ſhall contenowe 
it... In the yere of our Lorde I thouſand IIII hun- 
« drech xz III.“ The intermediate ſpaces are filled with 
flints, laid in hard mortar. $010: 32 % 
In the roof of this church, there were the following 
eſcutcheons, in 1634; many of them belonging to gen- 
tlemen that had contributed to the building. £4 
Tbe eaſt window of the chancel was very fair, and 
curiouſly painted with the hiſtory of Chriſt from his con- 
ception to his aſcenſion ; untouched; as ſuppoſed, from 
the firſt foundation of the church. And, to perpetuate 
the memory of the benefactors, in the yacant places 
there were the eſcutcheons and arms of the ancient nobi- 
lity and gentry, who had contributed to the building and 
heautifying of that fair ſtructure. In _ 1641, an 
ordinance of parliament being made for taking away alk 
ſcandalous pictures out of churches, the 'churchwardens 
took down the pictures of the Virgin Mary, and of 
Chriſt on the eroſs, and ſupplied the place with white 


* 


— But the mob not thinking this a thorough te- 


ation enough, a great number of them aſſembled, 

on the fifth 'of November, in a riotous manner, and 
with long poles and ſtones beat down and: defaced the 
whole window, whereby the memory of the pious bene- 
factors is loſt, 'as Mr. Holman obſerves, Dr. Michael- 
ſon, the rector, was alſo barbarouſly uſed by them. 
There were in this church, in the time of popefy, 
four guilds, or chauntries, of which the names and 
yearly value were as follows : 4213 15 


St. John's Guild, (at the altar of St. John * 13 4 
Corpus Chriſti Guild, [at the altar cal ea 
Corpus Chriſti altar) — - 08 15 6 
Our Lady's Guild, (at the altar of our Lady) og 10 8 
Mountney's Chauntry, founded by Sir John 1 
Mountney, in Chelmsford church-yard 11 10 0 


In this church there were alſo no leſs than eighteen 
obits founded; but the lands that belonged to them can- 
not be now traced out. 5 

On che north ſide of the church, and not far from 

Biſhop's-hall, in a field near the way leading from that 
hall into the town, ſtood a chapel, dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet. It was appendant to the manor of Biſhop's-hall ; 
and there are ſome collations to it by the biſhops, re- 
giſtered in the regiſter named Baudake, alias Baldock, 
in the years 1321, 1336, and 1337 'E 2 

In a chapel, on the north fide of this church, which 
was in all probability erected for one of the chauntries, 
is placed a library, given by John Knightbridge, D. D. 
2 native of this town, and rector of Spofforth in York- 
ſhire, for the uſe and benefit of the clergy in this neigh- 
bourhood. 


5 


. *|their ſtocks) and feed here till Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; 
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Some buſineſs calling us to the ſea- ſide; we paſſed 
from Chelmsford, and viſited. the coaſt near Barking, a 
town inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks ride 
in the Thames, at the mouth of Barking creek; from 
whence their fiſh are ſent up to London, to the market 
at Billingſgate, in ſmall boats; 2007” 
Theſe Ething-ſittacks are very uſeful veſſels to the 
public upon many occaſions ; as particularly; in time of 
war, they are uſed as preſs-ſmacks, running to all the 
northern and weſtern coaſts to pick up ſeamen to man 
the navy, when any expedition is at hand, that requires” 
a ſudden equipment. At other times, being excellent 
ſailors, they are tenders to particular men of war; and; 
on an expedition, they have been made uſe of as ma- 
chines, for the blowing up fortified ports, as formerly at 
St. Malo, and other — e * N 
The pariſh of Barking is very large; and has two cha 
pels of eaſe, to wit, one at Ilford; and one on the fide of 
the foreſt called New-chapel. ante ALS tf 
A little beyond the town, on the road to ham; 
ſtood a great old houſe, where, tradition fays, the Gun- 
powder Freaſon was contrived, and whiere all the firſt 


conſultations about it were held. + Hp | 
This fide of the county is rather rich from the natu 
of its land, than from the number of its inhabitants; 
which is occaſioned by 'the unhealthineſs of the air; 
for theſe low marſh-grounds, which, with all the ſouth-. 
ſide of the county; have been gained, as it were; out of 
the river Thames, and the ſea, where the river is wide 
enough to be called ſo; begin here, or rather at Weſt⸗ 
Ham, by Stratford, and extend themſelves from hence 
eaſtward; growing wider, till we come beyond Tilbury; 
when the flat country lies fix, ſeven; or eight miles in 
breadth, and is both unhealthy and unpleaſant. LET 
However, it is very good farming in the marſhes; be- 
cauſe the Jandlords let good pennyworths, though the 
land is rich; for it being a place where every body can- 
not live, thoſe that venture it will have encouragement; q 
and it ĩs but reaſonable they ſhould, 
In paſting from Barking to Dagenham; we ſaw the 
place where was the famous breach, that laid near five 
thouſand acres of land under water; but which, after 
near ten years inundation, and the works being ſeveral 
times blown up, was at laſt effectually ſtopped by Capt: 
Perry, who for ſeveral years had been employed iri the- 
Czar of Muſcovy's works at Veronitza, on the river Don; 
Great part of the lands in theſe levels, eſpecially thoſe 
on this fide Eaſt- Tilbury, are held by the farmers, cow- 
keepers, and graſing-butchers, who live in and near 
London, who generally ſtock them with Lincoloſhire 
and Leicefterthire wethers (which they buy in Smithfield” 
in September and October, when x grafiers ſell off 


and though they are not made much fatter here, than 
when bought in, yet very good advantage accrues by the 
difference of the price of mutton between Micheeſmas, 
when cheapeſt, and Candlemas, when deareſt; and this 
is what the butchers call, by way of excellence, right 
Marſh Mutton. This mutton is generally taken, by 
perſons who are ignorant in the choice of meat, to be 
turnip-fed, becauſe the fat generally turns yellowiſh ; 
but this is a great miſtake, for the ſheep which are fatted 
with turnips, are by far the beſt of any killed for the 
markets. | 1 

At the end of theſe marſhes, cloſe to the edge of the 
river, ſtands Tilbury- fort, which may juſtly be looked 
upon as the key of the city of London. It is a regular 
fortification : the deſign of it was a pentagon, but the 
water-baſtion, as it would have been called; was never 
built. The plan was laid out by Sir Martin Beckman, 
chief engineer to king Charles II. who alſo deſigned the 
works at Sheerneſs. The eſplanade of the fort is ny. 
large, and the baſtions the largeſt of any in England. 
The foundation is laid upon piles driven down two an 
end of one another, ſo far, till they were aſſured they 
were below the channel of the river, and that the piles, 
which were pointed with iron, entered into the ſolid 
chalk rock, adjoining to the chalk hills on the other fide. 

The works to the land-ſide are complete; the baſtions 
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are faced with brick, There is a double ditch or moat; 
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the innermoſt of which is one hundred and eighty feet 
broad, a good counterſcarp, and a covered way marked 
out, with tavelins and tenailles; but they have not been 
completed, | : 
On the land- ſide there ate alſo two ſmall redoubts of 
brick; but the chief ſtrength of this fort on the land- ſide 
conſiſts in being able to lay the whole level under water, 
and ſo to make it impoſſible for an enemy to carry on 
approaches that way. f 

On the fide next the river, is a ſtrong curtin, 
with a noble gate called the Watergate in the middle, 
and the ditch is paliſadoed. At the place where the 
water-baſtion was deſigned to be built, and which, by 
the plan, ſhould run wholly out into the river, ſo as to 
flank the two curtins, on each fide, ſtands an high tower, 
which, they tell us, was built in queen Elizabeth's time, 
and was called the Block-houſe. 

Before this curtin is a platform in the place of a coun- 


terſcarp, on which ate planted one hundred and fix | 


cannon, generally carrying from twenty-four to forty- 
ſox — 1 — ſo terrible, * to ſhew the 
conſequence of that place. Beſides which, there are 
ſmaller pieces planted between them; and the baſtions 
and curtins alſo are planted with guns, ſo that they muſt 
be bold fellows who will venture in the biggeſt ſhips to 


paſs ſuch a battery, if the men appointed to ſerve the 


guns do their duty as becomes them. | 
From hence there is nothing, for many miles together, 
remarkable, but a continued level of anc foprw marſhes, 
called, The ThreeHundreds, till we come before Leigh, 
and to the mouth of the rivers Chelmer and Blackwater, 
faving that the towns of Horndon, Rayley, and Roch- 
ford, lie near the ſea-coaſt, extending in the order we 
have named, but are of no note. he above rivers, 
united, make a large firth, or inlet of the ſea, which 
our fiſhermen and ſeamen, who uſe it as a port, call 
Malden-water. 

In this inlet is Oſey, or Oſyth iſland, ſo well known 
by our London men of pleaſure for producing ſuch vaſt 
numbers of. wild-ducks, mallards, teals, and wigeons, 
that the iſland ſeems covered with them at certain times 
of the year, and they go from London for the pleaſure 
of ſhooting ; and often come home with an Eſſex ague 
on their backs, which they find an heavier load than the 
fowls they have ſhot. 


On the ſhore, beginning a little below Candy Ifland, | 


or Leigh Road, lies a great ſhoal or ſand called the 
Black Fayl, which runs out near three leagues into the 
ſea due eaſt: at the end of it ſtands a pole or maſt, ſet up 
by the Trinity-houſe of London, as a ſea-mark: this is 
called Shoe - beacon, from the point of land where this 
fand begins, which is called Shoeberry-neſs, from a 
town of that name which ſtands by it. From this ſand, 
and on the edge of Shoeberry before it, or ſouth-weſt of 
it, all along, to the mouth of Colcheſter- water, the 
ſhore is full of ſhoals and ſands, with ſome deep channels 
between; all which are ſo full of fiſh, that the Barking 
ſmacks are well employed here, and the ſhore ſwarms, 
beſides, with ſmall fiſher-boats, belonging to the vil- 
lages and towns on the coaſt, which come in eyery tide 
with what they take ; and, ſelling the ſmaller fiſh in the 
country, ſend the beſt and largeſt upon horſes, which 
travel night and day, to London market, 

On this ſhore alſo are taken the beſt and moſt reliſhing, 
though not the largeſt oyſters in England. The ſpot 
from whence they have their appellation is a little bank 
called Woelflect, in the mouth of the river Crouch, 
called Crookſea-water ; but the chief place where theſe 
oyſters are now had, is from Wyvenhoe, and the ſhores 
adjacent, whither they are brought by the fiſhermen; 
who take them at the mouth of Colcheſter-water, and 
about the ſand they call the Spits, and carry them up to 
Wyvenhoe, where they are laid in beds or pits on the 
. hore to feed, as * call it; and then, being barrelled 

and carried to Colcheſter, which is but three miles 
they are ſent to London by land, and are from 
thence called Colcheſter oyſters, 
The following ſhort account of the nature of theſe 
green or Colcheſter oyſters, and the manner of managing 
them, being very curious, cannot fail of being acceptable, 
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© In the month of May the oyſters caſt their ſpatn 
which the dredgers call — It reſembles — 
of candle-greaſe, and is about the bigneſs of an half 
penny. The Spat cleaves to ſtones, old oyſter-ſhells, 

pieces of wood, and ſuch · like things at the bottom of 


the ſea, which they call Cultch. It is probably con- 
jectured, that the Spat, in twenty-four hours, begins 
to have a ſhell. | 
In the month of May the dredgers (by the law of 
the Admiralty-court) have liberty to catch all manner- 
of oyſters, of what ſize ſoever. When they have 
taken them, with a Knife they raiſe the ſmall breed 
from the cultch ; and then they throw the cultch in 
again, to preſerve the ground for the future, unleſs 
they be ſo newly ſpat, that they cannot be fafely 
ſevered from the cultch. In that caſe they are per- 
mitted to take the ſtone or ſhell, &c. that the ſpat is 
upon, one ſhell having many times twenty ſpats. 
After the month of May, it is felony to carry away 
the cultch, and puniſhable to take any other oyſters, 
unleſs it be thoſe of ſize, that is to ſay, about the big- 
neſs of an half-crown piece, or when, the ſhells being 
ſhut, a fair ſhilling will rattle between them. | 
© Fhe places where theſe oyſters are chiefly caught, 
are called the Ponthurnham, Malden, and Coln-wa- 
ters. The latter takes its name from the river Coln, 
- which paſſes by Colcheſter, gives name to that town, 
and runs into a creek of the ſea, at a place called the 
Hythe, being the ſuburbs of the town. 5 I 
This brood, and other oyſters, they carry to creeks 
of the ſea, at Brickelſea, Merſea, Lagno, Faringrego, 
Wyvenhoe, Toleſbury, and Salt Coafe, and. there 
throw them into the channel, which they call their 
beds, or layers, where they grow and fatten; and in 
two or three years, the ſmalleſt brood will be oyſters of 
the ſize aforeſaid, Thoſe oyſters, which they would 
have green, they put into pits about three feet deep, 
in the ſalt-marſhes, which have overflowed only at 
ſpring-tides, to which they have fluices, and let out 
the ſalt-water until it is about a foot and an half deep. 
© Theſe pits, from ſome quality in the foil co-ope- 
rating with the heat of the ſun, will become green, 
and will communicate-their colour to the oyſters that 
are put into them, in four or five days, though they 
commonly let them continue there fix weeks or two 
months, in which time they will be a dark green. 
To prove that the ſun operates in the ing, 
Toleſbury pits will green only in ſummer ; bat, that 
the earth hath the greater power, Brickelſea pits green 
both winter and ſummer ; and, for a further proof, a 
pit within a foot of a green pit will not green; and 
— did green very well, will in time loſe their 
uality. | 
: The oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie with their 
hollow ſhell downwards ; and, when it goes out, they 
turn on the other fide. They remove not from their 
place, -unleſs in cold weather, to cover themſelves in 
the ouſem. | | 
© The reaſon of the preſent ſcarcity of oyſters, and 
© and conſequently of their dearneſs, is, becauſe they 
© are of late years bought up by the Dutch. "AN 
There are great penalties by the Admiralty-court 
laid upon thoſe that fiſh out of thoſe grounds which 
the court appoints, or that deſtroy the cultch, or that 
take oyſters that are not of ſize, or that do not tread 
under their feet, or throw upon the ſhore, a fiſh which 
they call a Five-finger, reſembling the rowel of a ſpur, 
becauſe that fiſn gets into the oyſters when they gape, 
and ſucks them out. | 
© The reaſon why ſuch a penalty is ſet upon any that 
ſhall deſtroy the cultch, is, becauſe they find, that if 
that be taken away, the ouſe will increaſe; and then 
muſcles and cockles will breed there, and deſtroy the 
oyſters, they having not whereon to ſtick their ſpat. 
The oyſters are ſick after they have ſpat, but in June 
© and July they begin to mend, and in Auguſt they are 
perfectly well. The male oyſter is black-ſick, having 
© a black ſubſtance in the fin; the female, white-ſick 
fas they term it) having a milkyſubſtancein the fin. They 
© are ſalt in the pits, falter in the layers, but ſalteſt 1 
ey 
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They take alſo here fine ſoals, which generally yield 
a good price at London market ; alſo ſometimes middling 
turbot, with whitings, codlings, and large flounders, 

In the ſeveral creeks and openings on this ſhore, are 
alſo other iſlands, but of no great note, except Merſey, 
which lies between the two openings of Malden-water 
and Colcheſter-water; and is a place of ſuch difficult 
acceſs, that 'tis thought a thouſand men might keep 
poſſeſſion of it againſt a great force, whether by land or 
ſea. On this account, and becauſe, if poſſeſſed by an 
enemy, it would ſhut up all the navigation and fiſhery on 
that fide, a fort was built on the ſouth-eaſt point of it; 
and generally, in a Dutch war, a ſtrong garriſon is kept 
there to defend it. | 

Maldan, or Maldon, is a very ancient town, ſituated 
on an eminence near Blackwater-bay, formed by the in- 
flux of the Chelmer and Blackwater into the ſea, thirty- 
eight miles from London. It is a borough and corpora- 
tion, governed by two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, eighteen 
headboroughs, a. ſteward, a recorder, and above four 
hundred commonality and burgeſſes, who have all votes 
in the election of members to ſerve in parliament. The 
town is large and populous, though it conſiſts chiefly of 
one ftreet, nearly a mile in length, branching out into 
many lanes. It formerly had three pariſh-churches, 
but now only two. It has a large library for the uſe of 
the miniſter of the place, and the clergy of the neigh- 


bouring hundreds, who generally reſide here, from the | 


air in their pariſhes being more unwholeſome. Here is 
a grammar- chool, and a work-houſe, in which the poor 
weave ſackcloth. The town has a convenient harbour 
for ſhips not exceeding four hundred tons burden ; and 
ſome of the merchants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
coals, iron, deals, and corn. , 

— Maldon was the ancient Camaladanum, a city of the 
Romans, and the ſeat of the kings of the Trenabants, 
as appears from ſome coins of Cunobeline dug up here, 
with Cuno upon one fide, and Camu. on the other. This 
was the firſt Roman colony in Britain, being taken by 
the emperor Claudius in the year 43, who placed a ſtrong 
band of veterans in it, and called it Colonia Victrecenſii. 
He alſo coined money in memory of this exploit, on 
which was inſcribed Cor, CaMALLopun. A temple 
was here erected to Claudius, in which was an altar, 
called, ( The altar of eternal dominion ;” and certain 
prieſts, called Sedales Augu/tales, were appointed to attend 
it; but the cruelty and oppreſſion of the Roman ſoldiers 
of this ſtation ſo exaſperated the Britons, that a few 
years afterwards, they beſieged, plundered, and burnt the 
city. It was, however, afterwards rebuilt by the Ro- 
mans, and is accordingly mentioned as a place of con- 
ſequence by Antoninus, a 

In a garden of this town was found a piece of gold 
nearly the ſize of a guinea, having a buſt of Nero on 
one ſide, and of Agrippina on the other, not badly 
executed. , 1122 

There is a cuſtom in this place, that if a man dies in- 
teſtate, his lands and tenements deſcend to his youngeſt 
ſon; or, if he dies without iſſue, to his youngeſt brother. 
This cuſtom is called Borough Engliſh, and is ſaid to 
have been originally much more general, and to have 
taken its riſe from the wanton and diabolical tyranny of 
the ancient feudal lords, who, when any of thoſe who 
held under them married, claimed the firſt night with the 
bride, As therefore ſome doubt naturally aroſe, whether 
the firſt born child was legitimate, a cuſtom was eſtab- 
liſhed to cut ſuch child off from its inheritance ; and, as 
the moſt diſtant from ſuſpicion, the youngeſt was pre- 
ferred in its ſtead. 

About the year 1292, Richard Graveſend, biſhop of 
London, and Richard Iſelham, a prieſt, founded a 
priory here for Carmelite friars. It continued till the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, when it was va- 
Iued at no more than one pound fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence per annum, 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, viz. 
the Sf of April, the ninetecnth of September, and the 
ſecond of October, all for horſes and black cattle, 
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At Little Maldon, near the town above deſcribed, | 
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was an hoſpital for the leprous townſmen of Maldon, 
dedicated to St Giles, founded by one of the kings of 


England ſome time before the ſixteenth of Edward II. 


The maſterſhip or wardenſhip of this hoſpital was in the 
gift of the crown, and king Richard II. granted the 
houſe to the prior of Bicknacre, near Chelmsford ; aud- 
afterwards, by leave of king Edward IV. it was united 
to the abbey of Billeigh. * 

At Stoneſgate, a village between Maldon and the ſea, 
on the ſouth fide of Blackwater, was a priory of monks 
of the Cluniac order, founded by the predeceſſor of one 
of the priors of Lewes, to which the monaſtery itſelf was 
ſubject. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, was 
in being in the year 1176, and made prioratus indigena 
during the reign of Edward III. but was ſuppreſſed b 
cardinal Wolley in the eighteenth year of K. Henry VIII. 
when its annual revenues amounted to forty- three pounds 
eight ſhillings and fix-pence. Upon the Cardinal's at- 
tainder, this cell was granted, in conſideration of the 
exchange of ſome other lands, to the knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem. | 

Witham, the next place we viſited, ſtands on the 
great road from London to Colcheſter and Harwich, 
thirty-ſeven miles from the capital, It is a pleaſant 
town, neatly built, has ſeveral very good inns, and in 
the neighbourhood are ſeveral elegant ſeats. Man 
people reſort hither, during the ſummer ſeaſon, to drink 
a chalybeate water called the Spaw; and the neighbour- 
ing gentry have aſſemblies in the town once a month. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and an annual 
fair on the tenth of October; both for the ſale of cattle. 

AtHatheld Peverell, a village ſituated between Witham 
and Chelmsford, Ingelrica, the wife of Ranulph Peve- 
rell, and concubine to William the Conqueror, founded 
a Na of ſecular canons in the time of William Rufus. 
It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and was changed, 
in the reign of Henry I. by her ſon, William Peverell, 
into a priory of B enedictines, ſubordinate to the abbey 
of St. Albans in Hertfordſhire, upon which it was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary; and at the diſſolution, had a 
prior and four monks, with an yearly revenue of ſixty 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and eleven-pence. | 

At Wicke, a village near Witham, Walter Maſcherell,' 
Alexander his brother, and his ſiſter Edith, founded, in 
the reign of Henry I. a nunnery of Benedictines, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. It was one of the 
ſmall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſey, to- 
wards erecting his colleges; and its annual revenues 
then amounted to ninety-two pounds twelve ſhillings 
and three-pence. | 

At Tiptry, a village to the eaſt of Witham, there was 
a priory of black canons, dedicated to St. Nicholas, to 
which Ralph de Munchenſi, and Albreda his wife, wete 
great benefactors, in the time of Edward I. It was one 
of thoſe ſmall monaſteries which were diſſolved by Car- 
dinal Wolſey, at which time Anthony Darcy claimed 
the right of founder, It was valued at twenty-two pounds 
ſixteen ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. After the 
Cardinal's attainder, it was granted, together with 
Stoneſgate, in the twenty-fourth year of Henry VIII. in 
exchange, to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. 

From Witham we paſſed to Coggeſhall, or Coſhall, 
thought by ſome to have derived its name from a Roman 
called Coccillus, who was buried here. And ina grotto 
near this town, a phial was found, containing a lamp, 
covered with a Roman tile, near fourteen inches long; 
alſo ſome urns, with aſhes and bones in them ; one of 
the urns, reſembling coral, had this inſcription, Coccilli 
M. To the manes of Coccillus.” It is ſituated on 
the banks of the river Blackwater, forty-ſeven miles 
from London. It had once a very conſiderable manufac- 
ture of baize and ſayes, and of a peculiar kind of ſtuff 
called Coggeſhall whites, ſaid to be finer than any other 
woollen doch ; and this manufacture, though much di- 
miniſhed, is ſtill conſiderable. 

King Stephen, and Matilda his 82 founded here, 
in the year 1142, an abbey for Ciſtertian or White 
monks, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. At the 
diſſolution, it was endowed with a yearly revenue of two 
hundred and fifty- one pounds two ſhillings, 


— 
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Hexe is a weekly market on Saturday, and an annual 
fy on Whitſun-Monday and Tueſday, for cattle and 
VS. | 
"Halſted is a fmall market-town, ſituated on a hill, 
upon the banks of the river Coln, forty-five miles from 
London. It is a clean, well-built town, but has no- 
thing remarkable. \ 3 
A college was alſo & . here by Robert de Bouchier, 


Jard chanceilor of England, in the fourteenth year of 


EAward III. and intended for eight priefts ; but had 
never, in all probability, ſo many in it, for the endow- 
ment of this ſociety was valued at no more than twenty- 
ſix pounds five ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 

At Henningham-caſtle, a village on the Coln, north- 
weſt of Halſted, Aubery de Vere, the third of that name, 
and firſt ear] of Oxford; or, according to ſome, his 
counteſs Lucia, who became the firſt prioreſs, built, 
about the year 1190, a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, and 
dedicated it to the Holy Croſs, St. Mary, and St. James. 
It had five nuns at the time of the fuppreſſion, when its 
revenues were valued at twenty-nine pounds twelve ſnil- 
lings and ten-pence per annum. l 

Kt Hennin "uf Bs Henningham-caftle, Hugh de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, founded, about the year 12 1 
an hoſpital, wherein were two or three chaplains, be- 
ſides a cletk, ſervant, and the fick and decrepit poor 


people. eee e 
Colcheſter, to which we paſſed from Halſted, is ſituated 
* the river Coln, which waſhes the north and eaft parts 


it, fifty-cight miles from London. It is governed by 


a mayor, a high fteward, a recorder, or his deputy, 


eleven aldermen, a chamberlain, a town-clerk, eighteen 


aſſiſtants, and eighteen common-councilmen. It re- 
ceived its Taft er from king William III. and is a 


liberty of itſelf, having four wards and ſixteen pariſhes, 
eight of which are within the walls, and eight without. 
It is a populous place, ànd the chief ton in the 5 
It is about three miles in circumference, pleaſantly 
fituated on the fide of a hill. The ſtreets, two of which 
run from the top of this hill to the bottom, are ſpacious ; 
and though not in general remarkably well built, yet 


there are a great many good houſes in it, beſides the 
guild-hall, and à hall, called Dutch-baize-hall, belong- 
Ing to a corporation for the ſupport of the baize and ſay 


manufaCtures, both which are fine buildings. Here are 
ten pariſh-churches, one Dutch church, and one French 


church; and five meeting-houſes, two of which belong 


to the Quakers, It was formerly ſurrounded by a ſtrong 


Wall, and defended by a caftle, the ruins of which are 


fill to be ſeen. - Here is a particular corporation for 
maintaining the poor, conſiſting of the mayor and alder- 


men for the time being, and forty-eight guardians, | 


Here are alſo two charity- ſchools, one for ſeventy boys, 
and the other for fifty boys and girls; a work-houſe, 
and two free grammar-ſchools. Here are alſo three 
2 over the river Coln, which was made navigable 

ac of parliament for ſmall craft, up to a long ſtreet 
next the water-ſide, called the Hith, where there is a 
key, and for ſhips of large burden to a place called 


Wyvenhoe, within three miles of the town, where there 


is'a cuſtom-houſe; and a little further towards the ſea, 


the water may receivea royal navy. 


This town has the ,greateft manufacture of baize and 
of any in England; it is alſo remarkable for can- 
dying eringo roots, but much more for the excellency of 
its oyſters. They are taken near the mouth of the Coln, 
upon the ſands called the Spits, 'and are carried up to 
Werbe where they are laid in beds or pits on the 
ſhore to feed; after they have continned in theſe pits 
ſome time, they are barrelled and brought to Colcheſter, 
from whence they are ſent in great quantities to London, 
and other places. Such ſhoals of ſprats are caught and 
conſumed S the woollen mannfacturers here, that the 
common name for this fiſh in Eſſex, is, the Weavers 
Beef of Colcheſter. 
At this place, Eudo, a great officer in the courts of 
king William the Conqueror, and his two ſons and ſuc- 
— built an abbey of Benedictine monks, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptiſt. It was begun in the year 1096, 
and finiſhed in 1104. Its yearly revenue, at the Allo 


* 
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lution, was five hundred and twenty three pounds ſeven- 


teen ſhillings. 745 : ; 

Eudo alfo, at the command of king Henry I. erected, 
juſt without the town, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, an hoſpital 
for a maſter and ſeveral leprous people, dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at 
eleven pounds a year. ' : 

One Eynulphus, or Ernulphus, in the inning of 
the reign of Henry I. founded, on the ſouth tide of this 
town, a monaſtery of Auſtin canons, dedicated to St. 
Julian and St. Botulph, and became prior of it himſelf. 
It was deemed the firſt houſe'of this order in England, 

and at the ſuppreſſion was valued at one hundred and: 
thirteen pounds twelve ſhillings andeight-penceper annum. 
About the year 1300» Robert lord Fitzwalter built a 
priory, near the Eaſt Gate of this town, for Franciſcan 
or Grey friars, and afterwards took the habit himſelf, 
The revenues, upon the ſuppreſſion, are not known. 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, held on Wedneſday and Saturday ; and 
four annual fairs, viz. Eaſter-Tueſday, for wholeſale 
taylors; the twenty-fourth of June, for horſes; the 
twenty-third of July, for cattle and horfes; and the 
— — of October, for cattle, horſes, cheeſe, butter, 
toys. 3 


The manor of Weft Merſey, in an ifland called 


| Merſey Iſland, fituated at the mouth of the Coln, below 


Colcheſter, was given by Edward the Confeſſor to the 
monks of St. Andoen, at Roan, a town in Normandy, 
who ſettled here à convent of Benedictines, that became 
a cell to that _ abbey. It is thought to have been 
dedicated” to St. Peter. ' Upon the diflolution of alien 
priories, king Henry V. granted this to Henry Chichely, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who made it part of the en- 
dowment of a collegiate church founded by him at 
Higham Ferrers,” a borough town of Northamptonſhire, 
the place of his nativity, | 
At Chick, a village ſome miles ſouth-eaſt of Col- 
cheſter, was a monaſtery, faid by legendary writers to be 
the moſt ancient in this county. They tell us, a nun- 
— was built here by Oſitha, daughter of king Frith 
wald, and queen to Sighere, king of the Eaſt Saxons ; 
that ſhe dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Paul, and lived 
in it till ſhe was martyred by the Danes in 653; but it 
appears from better authority, that before 1118, Richard 
de Belmeris, biſhop of Loddon, in honour of the apoſtles 
St, Peter and St. Paul, and of St. Oſitha: the ſuppoſed 
original foundreſs, built a religious houſe here for canons 
of the order of St. Auſtin, which, at the ſuppreſſion, 


was endowed with ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds 


one ſhilling and two-pence a year. 
At Horſley Proa, a village north-weſt of Colcheſter, 
was a priory of Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to the mo- 
naſtery of the ſame order at Thetford, a borough town 
of Norfolk, founded by Robert Fitz-Godebold, and 
Beatrix his wife, in the time of Henry I. It was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſey, 
when the yearly revenues of it were rated at twenty- 
feyen pounds ſeven ſhillings and eleven-pence. 
At Layer Marney, a village ſouth of Colcheſter, 

there was a ſmall college or chauntry, for a warden and 
two priefts, founded in the church of St. Mary, about 
| the year 1330. by William Marney, lord of the manor, 

At Little Horneſly, a village north-weſt of Colcheſter, 

was an hoſpital, mentioned in a letter of commiſſioner 
Kingſton's to Bonner bifhop of London, in the year 1557. 
Harwich derives its name from the Saxon word Hare- 
rie, a haven or bay where a navy may ride, and is ſup- 
poſed to be fo called from a 1 between the Saxons 
and the Danes, in the harbour on which the town ſtands, 
in the year 889. It is diſtant from London ſeventy-one 
miles, and was firſt made a borough by king Edward II. 
It was afterwards — — by king James I. and the 
corporation now conſiſts of a mayor, choſen annually on 
the .thirtieth of November, eight aldermen, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The mayor has a 
power to keep courts of admiralty, which have a juriſ- 
diction over all naval affairs. | | 
The town is not large, but well-built and populous. 


It is ſurrounded by a wall, and the ſtreets are well paved. 
Between 


5 
Between the town and a high hill called Beacon-hill, | 
not far diſtant, there is a cliff, conſiſting of a kind of 
clay, parts of which are continually falling down into a 
petrifying water at the bottom, which they imbibe, and 
| being afterwards taken out and dried, they become an 
impenetrable and durable ſtone, and of this ſtone the 
wells and pavement: of Harwich conſiſt. The church, 
ever ſince the Reformation, has been a chapel to the 
mother church, which is at a neighbouring village, called 
Dover Court. | 

The harbour is very ſafe, and ſo ſpacious, that an 
hundred ſail of men of war, with their tenders, beſides 
three -or four hundred fail of colliers,. have frequently 
been ſeen here at the ſame time. The mouth of the 
harbour, at high water, is near three miles wide; but 
the channel, by-which alone the ſhips can come intothe 
harbour, is deep and narrow, and lies on the Suffolk 
ſide, ſo that all the ſhips that come in or go out, are 
commanded by a ſtrong fort, called Landguard Fort, 
built by king James I. on a point of land, fo ſurrounded 
by the ſea at high-water, that it looks like an iſland, 
lying about a mile from the ſnore. The town was for- 
merly fortified on the land- ſide, but in the reign of kin 
Charles I. the fortifications were demoliſhed. An a 
of parliament has ſince paſſed for fortifying this town 
anew, and ground has been purchaſed for that purpoſe, 
but little or no progreſs has been made in the work. 

Here is a very good yard for building ſhips, with ſtore- 
houſes, crows, Ban and other neceſſaries. The 

cket- boats which carry the mails between England 
and Holland, are ſtationed here, and this is the port to 
paſs to and from Holland to Germany. The inns are 
very good, but the concourſe of paſſengers made accom- 
modations ſo dear, that ſloops were ſome time ſince fitted 
up to ſail directly for Holland and Germany from the 
Thames ; and the ſtage-coaches, that uſed to paſs two 
ov three times a week between this place and London, 
were, after this regulation, laid down. 

On Beacon-hill, ſouth of the harbour, and oppoſite 
to the fort, there is a large high-built light-houſe, 
whence there is an extenſive view of the coaſts of Suffolk 
and Efſex. Beacon-hill is about half a mile diftant 
from the town, and there is a walk to it, which in fine 
weather is extremely pleaſant. | 

There are three iſlands ſouth-weſt of Harwich, called 
Pevet, Horſey, and Holmes ; which, however, are ſepa- 
rated from the main land only by the winding of a 
ſtream, and the influx of the ſea into that ſtream. 
Upon theſe iſlands there is found a ſea-fowl, which, 
when fat, is very delicious food. South of theſe iſlands, 
there are three villages, which are, included within a 
liberty or lordſhip, anciently the liberty of the Soke, in 
which the ſheriff ef the county has no power, and in 
which no writ can be executed but by the bailiff of the 
liberty, nor by him, without the conſent of the lord, 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Friday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the firſt of May, and the eighteenth of October, both 
for toys. 

The ſpring at the bottom of the cliff between Beacon- 
hill and the town of Harwich, petrifies not only the 
earth that falls into it from the top of the cliff, but wood 
alſo; and a large piece of wood thus petrified, is pre- 
ſerved in the repoſitory of the Royal Society. 

At the bottom of this cliff, in a ſtratum of ſtone, have 
been found a great variety of ſhells, both of the turbi- 
nated and bivalve kinds; and upon the ſhore, under the 
hill, is found the ſtone from- which our common copperas 
is prepared, and which people here, for that reaſon, call 
the Copperas Stone. To prepare copperas from theſe 
ſtones, they are mixed with earth, and diſpoſed into 
light beds, above ground, where they diſſolve by the 
rains and dews. his ſolution is received into trunks, 
properly diſpoſed, which conduct it into a large leaden 
ciſtern, whence it is again conyeyed into a leaden boiler, 
where, after boiling ſome time, it is drawn off into 
coolers, where it ſhoots into cryſtals, Theſe ſtones are 
alſo found in ſome places on the coaſt of Kent, where 
there are works of the like kind for making copperas 
from them. ? ci 
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Manningtree, er Maintree, diſtant fiſty-nine miles 


from London, is ſituated on the river Stour, over which 
it has a bridge. It is a little dirty town, but has a go 

market. The church is a chapel of eaſe to a neigh- 
bouring village, called Miſtley. bes ire of 5 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and an annual 
fair on the fifteenth of June, for toys. i 

We now returned to the ſouthern parts of the county, 
and firſt viſited the town of Rochford, ſituated on a 
ſmall ſtream that falls into a river called the Crowch, 
forty miles from London. It gives its name to the 
hundred in which it lies, and has an alms-houſe, founded 
and 'endowed by lord Rich. To the ſtatutes of this 
alms-houſe are ſubje& ſix other houſes built by the earl 
of Warwick, for five men and one-woman, who receive 
each of them three ſhillings and ſix-pence a week, a 

wn at Chriſtmas, to the value of a guinea, and two 
oads of wood annually, out of the earl's woods, 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz. Eaſter Tueſday, for toys; and Wed- 
neſday after the twenty-ninth of September, for whole, 
fale taylors, gloves, and toys. 3 | 1 

The church of Prittlewell, a village ſouth of Roch- 
ford, was given to the monaſtery of FELL a borough 
town in Suffex, by Robert Fitz-Swain, in the time of 
Henry IT. when it became'a priory of Cluniac monks, 


ſubordinate to that great monaſtery. It was dedicated ta 


St. Mary, and in the time of king Edward III. made 
denifon. Here were about ſeven monks, whoſe yes 


early 
income was valued, upon the diſſolution, at one bundiel 


and fifty-five pounds eleven ſhillings and two-pence. 
Near Rochford, there is a hill called King's Hill, 
where the lord of the honour of Rayleigh holds a court 
on the Wedneſday morning after Michaelmas, at cock-/ 
crowing. This court is called Lawleſs Court; the 
ſteward and ſuitors are obliged to whiſper to each other; 
they are not allowed either fire or candle; a piece of 
coal ſupplies the place of pen and ink; and he who owes. 
ſervice to the court, and does not attend, forfeits double 
his rent for every hour. Camden ſays, this attendance 
is a puniſhment impoſed on the tenants, for having mei 
— = like unſeaſonable hour in a conſpiracy againſt their 
ord. 
Kayleigh is an ancient, though ſmall town, ſituated, 
thirty-five miles from London. It has a court-leet and 
baron, and many other privileges belonging to it; but 
greatly decayed, many of the buildings being gone to 
ruin, though one broad handſome ſtreet is Rill anding. 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and an annual 
fair on Trinity-Monday, for horſes and toys. 
At Hadleigh, not far from Rayleigh, are the remains 
of an ancient caſtle, built ſoon after the Conqueſt. | 
Billericay is a ſmall market-town, twenty-three miles 
diſtant from London. It is only a chapelry to a pariſh 
called Great Burſted, ind has nothing worthy of note. 
Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-ſecond of July, for horſes; and 
the ſeventh of October, for moſt ſorts of cattle, "MY 
At Woodham Ferris, a village north-eaſt of Billeri- 
cay, was firſt an hermitage before the year 1156, and 
then a priory of black canons, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt, built and endowed by Maurice Fitz- Jeffrey of 


- Tiretis, ſheriff of Eſſex, for the moſt part at the char 


of king Henry II. who forgave him on this account ſe- 
veral ſums of money, which otherwiſe he muſt have paid 
into the Exchequer, out of the farms and profits of his 
was, about . 
the latter end of the time of king Henry VII. annex 
to St. Mary Spittle without e 

Ingatſtone, or Ingerſtone, is a conſiderable market- 
town, fituated on the road to Harwich, twenty-three 
miles from London. Here is an alms-houſe for twenty 
poor people, with-a chaplain to read ſervice to them 
ever day, founded in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
by Sir illiam Petre ; and achurch, in which Sir Wil- 
liam lies buried, under a ftately monument. 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and an an- 
nual fair on the firſt of December, for cattle in general. 

At Blakemore, a village a little way north-weſt of 


Ingatſtone, was an hermitage or priory of black canons, 


Titi built 
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reign. This was one of the ſmall monaſteries which 
Cardinal Wolſey procured to be diſſolved, in order to 
the endowment of his two colle | 3 
wich. It was valued at eighty-hve pounds nine ſhillings 
| and ſeven-pence a year; and upon the Cardinal's at- 
tainder, was granted in exchange to Waltham Abbey. 
At Thoby, near Ingatſtone, was placed a, priory of 
Auſtin canons, in the time of king Stephen, by Michael 
Capra, Roiſe his wife, and William their ſon. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Leonard, and was 7275 
prefſed in the ſeventeenth year of king  Heory VIII. 
when it was worth, in ſpiritualities, eighteen, pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence ; in temporalities, fifty- 
fix pounds thirteen lines 2d fix-pence; and in all, 
ſeventy-five pounds fix ſhillings and ten-pence per annum. 


Brentwood, or. Burntwood, ſeventeen miles diſtant | 


from London, is only a hamlet to, or diviſion of a pariſh 
called Southwold cum Brent. It ſtands on a hill in the 
. road to Harwich, has good inns, and is a populous 
lace.” The county aſſizes have been frequently held 
ere, and there are often horſe-races on a neighbouring 
plain, called Parſlow Wood Common. 1 
Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and an annual 
fair on the eighteenth of July, for horſes and black cattle. 
At Brook , near Brentwood, there was a free 


chapel, and an hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter or war- | 


den, and divers lepers, dedicated to St. John the 
Zaptiſt, fixed here before the twentieth of Edward I. 
- Chipping-ongar is a ſmall market-town, twenty miles 
iſtant from London. Here are two charity-ſchools, 
one for twenty-ſix boys, and the other for twelve girls. 
Richard Quay, who was protector of England while 
king Henry II. was in Normandy, built here a caſtle 
upon an artificial mount, of great height, and ſurrounded 
it with a moat and other fortifications ; the greateſt part 
of theſe fortifications are ſtill to be ſeen, though the 
caſtle has been pulled down, and a good houſe built in 
the room of it. ' & 
- Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and an annual 
fair on the thirtieth of September, for toys. 
- Rumford- is a - conſiderable market-town, twelve 


miles from London. It is a great. thoroughfare between | 


that city and Harwich, and moſt towns of note in Suffolk 
and Norfolk. It is governed by a bailiff and wardens, 
who, though-not incorporated, are impowered by patent 
to hold a court every week, for the trial of civil and 
criminal cauſes. Here is a charity-ſchoal for fifty boys 
and twenty girls; and a church, but it is only a chancel 
to Horn Church, a neighbouring village. 

Here is a' weekly market on Wednelday, and an an- 
nual fair for horſes and black cattle. root (os 

The lands of Horn Church, near Rumford, with 
ſome other revenues in this neighbourhood, being given 
to the great hoſpital de Monte Jovis, in Savoy, - a cell 
for a prior or maſter, and poor brethren, ſubordinate to 
that foreign houſe, was ſettled here, and dedicated to. 
St. Nicholas and St. Barnard, This houſe was, in the 
time of Richard Il. leave of the Pope and King, 
bought by William 
for 2 new college at Oxford. 

Barking is ſo called from a ſtream of the ſame name, 
upon which it is ſituated. It is ten miles diftant from 
London, and ſtands upon a creek where the Barking falls 
into another ftream called the Roding, about two miles 

d their confluence with the Thames. The town 
is and chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe boats, 
called Smacks, lie at the mouth of the creek, in the 
Thames, from whence their fiſh is ſent in boats to Bil- 
lingſgate, the great fiſh-market at London. The town 
is included in one pariſh, which is large, and has been 
much improved lands, which the rivers Thames, 
Barking, and Roding, have left dry. The ſmall tithes 
are computed at above fix hundred pounds a year. 
has a church, and two chapels of eaſe, one at Ilford, a 
ſmall ori village, and the other on the fide of 
Epping Foreft. | | 


8 


built by Adam and Jordan de Samford, and dedicated to 
St. Laurence, before, or in the beginning of king John's 


at Oxford and Ipſ-- 


It | by 


E X. 


| kenwald, ſon of ' Anna, king of the Eaſt-Angles, and 
afterwards biſhop of London. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St. Ethelburgha. The fitſt abbeſs was 
ſiſter to the founder, It continued t Il the general diſ- 
ſolution, when its yearly revenues amounted to eight 
hundred and ſixty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and five- 

nce. Full 

Adelica, the abbeſs of the convent in this place, 
about the year 1190, founded here, upon the road to 
London, an hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
for the leprous tenants or ſervants of the convent, 
which conſiſted of two maſters and thirteen brethren, 
lepers, two chaplains, and one clerk. It was valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence clear, per annum. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and an annual 
fair on the twenty-ſecond of October, = horſes. 

Stratford is a village in the neighbourhood of London, 
in the pariſh of Weſtham. It has greatly increaſed of 
late years in buildings and inhabitants, every vacancy 
being in a manner filled up, by the addition of-two little 
new-built hamlets, if they may be thus called, on the 
foreſt ſide of the town. Theſe are Maryland Point, 
and the Gravel Pitts; one facing the road to Woodford 
and Epping, and, the other that to Ilford; while the 
hither part, in ſpite of rivers, canals, and marſhy grounds, 
is almoſt joined to Bow. | | 

At this village, William of Montfitchet built, in the 
year 1134, or 1135, an abbey for monks of the Ciſter- 
tian order, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints. 
This houſe being in a low fituation among the marſhes, 
the religious were obliged to remove to a cell or grange, 
called Burghſted, near Billericay, to avoid the Hoods : 
but by the care of one of the king Richards, their da- 
mages were repaired, and they were brought back to 
Stratford, which was endowed at the difiolution with 
five hundred and eleven pounds ſixteen ſhillings and 
three - pence per annum. 

In this place Ralph de Stratford, biſhop of London, 
in the twenty-ſixth year of Edward III. obtained the 
king's licence to found and endow a college or large 
chauntry of ſecular prieſts, to be governed by a — 
within the chapel of St. Paul, in his caſtle here. 


 » Curious PlAx rs found in Eſſex, 


The greateſt Engliſh Marſh Fox-tail-graſs ; Alope- 
curos maxima Anglica paladoſa, Park, found in the moiſt 
ditches near the river Thames. 

Smooth-headed Baſtard Poppy; Argemone capituls lon- 
giore glabro, Moriſon; found near Barking. | 

Jagged Sea-Orrache ; Atriplex maritima lacinata, C. B. 
found on the ſandy ſhores in Merſcy-iſland, and elſe- 
where. | 

The narrow and ſerrated leaved Sea-orache ; triplex 
anguſtifolia maritima dentata, Mor. found at Maldon by 
the river, and on the banks of the marſhes. | | 

The leaſt Hares-ear; Auricula leporis minima, J. B. 
found at Maldon, in the marſhes by the river-fide. 

The greater Periwinkle ; Clematis, Daphnoides major, 


| 


b 0 
Wickbain, biſhop of Wiacheſter, | C. B. found near Colcheſter. 


Periwinkle ; Clematis Daphnoides minor, J. B. found be- 
tween Wittham and Kelvedon, in the hedges and buſhes. 
Engliſh, or common Sea-ſcurvy-graſs ; Cochlearia folio 


finuato, C. B. It grows in great plenty in the marſhes 


about Maldon. 

Saffron ; Crocus, F. B. Planted and cultivated in the 
fields about Walden. | 
Marſh-thread ; Conſerva palufris Anglica; found in 
the marſh-ditches near Maldon, and elſewhere. 

The leffer green-leaved Hound's-tongue ; Cynogle//a 
4 virenti, J. B. found between Wittham and Kel- 
vedon. | 

Millet Cyperus-grafs ; Cyperus gramineus, F. B. found 
Bocking river, at the corn-mill below the town. 
Round-rooten Baſtard Cyperus; Cyperus rotundus, 


lieren inodlorus, J. B. found lentifully near Maldon. 


Engliſh Cow Sea-heath ; Erica maritima Anglica ſu- 
na, Park, found on the ſandy banks between Hey- 


A monaſtery of N virgins, of the order of St. 
Benedict, was founded about the year 675, by Er- 


. ” 
. 
. 


| 


idge and Goldhanger. 


Mountain 


@®* - 
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with à foliace6us ear; 
C. B. found on 


Rough Hawkweed, ſmellin 
Aang odore monſpelienſium; 
A 


nfield. 
Engliſh Sea-hard Ruſh ; 
glicus, Park. Grows in the marſhy grounds 


don, in great abundance. 


ound in great plenty near 


Juncus dcutus maritimus An- 


about Mal- 


Dittander, Pepperwort; Lapidium latifolium, C. B 
Met with on the cauſeway leading to Hit bridge, at 


Colcheſter, ; 
The great wild Lathyrus, or everlaſting " 
thyri majoris ſpecies flore rubente, J. B. found in the 


Peafe ; 2 


hedges between Saat Campes and Partlow. 8 
Rough-codded Chickeling ; Lathyrus fliqua hir ſuta, 
J. B. found in the fields near Hockley and Ralegh. 


Little annual Corn-campion with a ſmall bluiſh flower; 
Lyebnis ſylveftris annua fegetum flore dilate rubente, Menſp. 
found in the corn-fields near Colcheſter. 

Spear-mint, with a rugged leaf and ſtrong ſcent ; 
Mentha anguflifolia ſpicata glabra, folio rugoftore, odore 
graviore ; found in two or three places near Bocking- 
river. 

Water-mint with a groſſer ſpike ; Mentaftri aguatici 
genus hirſutum, ſpica latiore, F. B. This is alſo, found 
near Bocking river. | 
Horſe- mint, or round-leaved Wild-mint ; Mentafrum, 
ſeu mentha N rotundiore falio, C. B. found in plenty 
at Great Yeldham. | 

Long-leaved Horſe- mint; Mentha fylvefiris folio lon- 
grore, C. B. found likewiſe at Great Yeldham. 

Common Hogs-fennel ; - Peucadanum vulgare, Ger. 
found in a wood near Walton. 

The yellow ſweet, or Muſk Orchis; Orchis odorata 
moſcbata, C. B. found in the fields near Wair-held-hall. 

Star-headed Water-plantain; Plantago aguatica ftel- 
lata, C. B. found in the ponds near Rumford. 

Treacle-muſtard , To. Digſcoridis, Ger. found 
plentifully in the fields near Wormingford. | 

Narrow-leaved Wild-crefſe; Thlaſpi angyPifolum, 

B. found in many places, Ar. near Maldon. 
. The ſmall ſmooth-leaved Lime, or Linden- tree; 
Tilia folio minore, 7. B. found frequently in the hedges 
in various parts of the 3 | 

Teaſel-headed Trefoil; 2 5 fellatum glabrum, 
Ger. found in plenty near Little Holland, in Tendring 
hundred. 

Eringo, or 8 Eryngium marinum, Ger. found 
in plenty on the ſea-ſhore in many parts of the county, 
eſpecially near Colcheſter, 


8 
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Common Thorow-wax; Perfoliata vulgaris, Ger. 
found among the corn in various parts of the county. 
Creeping Tormentil, with deeply indented leaves; 
Tormentilla reptans alata, Plot, found in ſome paſtures 
near Braintree. 4 __ 

The greateſt Marſh-tree Sow-thiſtle ; Sonchus arbo- 
reſcens alter,, Ger. found on the banks of the Thames, 
near Blackhall. JF | 

Black Currans, or Squinancy-berries; Ribes nigrum, 
J. B. found by the river's ſide near Hoppet- bridge; in 


the neighbourhood of Braintree, , , | 


Remarks on the SRA-CoAsr of Eſſex. 


A great variety of ſands and ſhoals lie in the mouth 
of the Thames below the Nore, and which are laid down 


. | in the ſea- charts of this coaſt. The firſt navigable creek. | 


is that of Barking, where a great number of fiſhing- 
ſmacks, and other ſmall craft, often ride in ſafety ; but 
there is not depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of burden. 
The Swatch at Leigh is alſo frequented by ſmall veſſels, 
but has not water ſufficient for large ſhips, the water nor 
being above three feet deep at low water, at the mouth 
of the Swatch. From the eaſtern extremity of Leigh 
Swatch, a large ſand, called the Black-tail, ſhoots off to 
a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore, On this ſand 
ſeveral buoys are placed by the corporation of Trinity- 
houſe, for the ſafety of — paſſing up and down the 
Thames. Great part of the Blaek-tail is dry at low 
Water. . 

The mouth of Crouch river has alſo water ſufficient 
for ſmall veſſels, but is little frequented, from the num- 
ber of ſands that lie near it. | f 

The Blackwater is much frequented, there being a 
conſiderable trade to Maldon, which. is ſituated on the 
weſtern bank, near the head of this branch of the ſea. 
But there is ſome danger from two ſands; one on the eaſt, 
and the other on the weſt ſide; the tide of ebb ſettin 


| on the former, called the Eddle; and the tide of fl 


upon the latter, ſtiled the Know]. 
The mouth of the Coln, which is navigable for ſhips 
of conſiderable burden, is entered by the ſame channel 
between the above ſands. It is a good harbour, and 
there is no other danger but the above ſands. | 
The mouth of the rivers Stow and Orwell, on the 
ſouth fide of which Harwich is fituated, forms a good 
harbour, there being near five fathoms water, and a broad 
open channel. The road before the harbour, called the 
Rolling Ground, is very capacious, and capable of hold- 
ing a large fleet of ſhips, 


MrmBERs of PARLIAMENT for this County. 


The county of Eſſex ſends eight members to parlia- 
ment, two knights of the ſhire for the county, two bur- 
geſſes for the town of Colcheſter, two for Harwich, and 


two for Maldon. 
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HE county of Suffolk is bounded by the German 
Ocean on the eaſt; Cambridgeſhire, on the weſt ; 

by the river Stour, which ſeparates it from Eſſex, on the 
ſouth ; and by the rivers Ouſe the Leſs, and Waveney, 
which parts it from Norfolk, on the north, It extends 
in length, from eaſt to weſt, forty-eight miles; from 
north to ſouth,. twenty-four miles ; and is one hundred 
and fifty-ſix miles in circumference. Stow-market, a- 


conſiderable market- town, ſtands in the centre of the 
ſeventy- three miles north-eaſt 


county, 
from 


7 
jo „ * 


| at the diſtance of 


rern & 


This county is well watered with ſeveral rivers, the 
principal of which are, Ouſe the Leſs, the Waveney, 
the Stour, the Deben, the Orwel, the Ald, and t 
Blith. The ſprings and courſes of the Smaller Ouſe, 
and the Waveney, will be deſcribed in our account of 
Norfolk; and the Stour has been reckoned among the 
rivers of Eſſex. ; 

The Deben riſes near Mendleſham, a market-town; 
and running ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by Debenham and 
Woodbridge, two other market-towns of this county, 
falls into the German ſea eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
r 

The river Orwel, or Gipping, riſes not far from 
Mindleſham ; and running ſouth-eaſt, and almoſt pa- 


rallel to the Deben, paſſes by Ipſwich, a conſiderable 


borough town, to which it is navigable by great ſhips ; 
and at the diſtance of ten miles from which, it diſcharges 


itſelf into the German Ocean, together with the Stour, 
| both rivers forming one 


mouth or eſtuary. The 
Orwel does not flow much higher than Ipſwich, but 
there the tide generally riſes 
water, the 2 is almoſt dy. 

The tiver Ald riſes near Framlingham, a borough town 
of this county; and running ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by 
Aldborough and Orford, two borough towns, falls into 
the German ſea a few miles from Ortord. | 

The Blith riſes near Haleſworth, -a -market-town ; 
and running almoſt directly eaſtward, falls into the Ger- 
man ſea at Southwold, another market-town, 

Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are, the 


Ore, the Birdon, and the Bourn, or Lark. 


Remarks on the INLAND NAviGATION, of Suffolk. 


The river Stour is made navigable from 7 Boe 
to Sudbury, and is of very advantage to the county. 


| Veſſels of conſiderable burden come up to Manningtree, 


' pence, be made navigable to 
of 


from whence the s are ſent up to Sudbury in barges. 

The ſmall 2 mi he, with _ 2 

adley, and could not fail 
roving advantageous to that part of the county. 

he river Orwel is navigable, for ſhips of very con- 

ſiderable burden, to . Ipſwich, where the. tide riſes to 


' near fifteen feet on a ſpring-tide; but what is very re- 


markable, the river is not navigable half a mile above 
the town for ſmall boats, nor does the tide flow much 


higher. | 
| The Deben is navigable to Woodbridge for ſhips of 
very conſiderable burden; and boats paſs much higher ; 
but there is no artificial navigation, though the river is 
very capable of it. | 

The river Ald is navigable to a conſiderable diftance 
from its mouth, for ſmall veſſels; and the town of Ald- 
borough has a quay on its eaſtern bank. But there is no 
artificial navigation, though it might be executed at a 
ſmall expence. 


ve feet, though, at low | 


, K. 


The Waveny, is navigable to a very conſiderable 
diſtance from its mouth; but as this river is the boun 

between Suffolk and Norfolk, we ſhall deſcribe its navi- 
gation in our account of the latter. And with regard to 
the ſeveral harbourg, and other particulars of that kind, 
a further account will be given of them in our remarks 
on the ſea-coaſts of Suffolx. 


Am, So, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 


| The air of this.county is pure, pleaſant, and healthy, 
even near the ſea-ſhore; becauſe that being generally, 
ſandy and ſhelly, ſhoots off the ſea; and prevents ſtag- 
nating water and ſtinking mud. . | 5 

The ſoil of the county of Suffolk is different in dif. 
ferent parts of it. The eaſtern parts bordering on the 
ſea, are ſandy, and full of heaths, but yield abundance 
of rye, peaſe, and hemp, and feed vaſt flocks of ſheep. 
The middle part of the county, which is called High 
Suffolk, or the Woodlands, conſiſts chiefly of deep clay 
and marle, and produces wood, and good paſture, that 
feeds great numbers of cattle. The parts bordering. an 
Eſſex and Cambridge likewiſe. afford excellent paſture, 
and abound with corn, all except a ſmall tract towards 
Newmarket; in Cambridgeſhire, which is for the-moſt 
| part a green heath. It is ſaid, that the feeding cattle and 
ſheep on turnips, was firſt practiſed in Suffolk. ö 

The milk of this county is reckoned. the beſt in Eng- 
land. It has been long obſerved, that the Suffolk cheeſe 
is greatly impoveriſhed to enrich the Suffolk butter, It 
is, however, found, that the cheeſe of this county is very 
proper for long voyages, being preſerved by its dryneſs; 

ut the butter that is made here in great quantities, and 
ſent to all parts of England, is not to be equalled. 

It is obſerved, that more turkies are bred in this county, 
and that part of Norfolk which borders upon it, than in 
all the reſt of England; London, and the counties 
round it, being ſupplied chiefly with thoſe birds from 
hence. | | | | 

Fuel is plenty in this county ; High Suffolk af- 
fording in great abundance; and Low Suffolk, or 
that part of the county which runs along the ſea fide, 
being conſtantly ſupplied with coals from Newcaſtle. 


Remarks on the, HUSBAND Y of Suffolk. | 


In the neighbuorhood of Stoak and Thetford, a vaſt 
wantity of land lies entirely uncultivated, which ſeems 
urpriſing in a country where marle is to be found in 
many places, though no uſe is made of ir. The land- 

lord of the Crown at Stoak has an acre of burnet, which 
he ſowed broad-caſt, kept it perfectly clean from weeds 
a year, at the expence of above two guineas; but it has 
anſwered greatly, for it has every year yielded a great 
quantity of hay, beſides luxuriant food, ſo early as the 
month of February, for many horſes. It is a regular 
crop, and appears to grow very quick. | 

In the neighbourhood of Thetford is an improyement 
greatly worth ſeeing; it is a complete farm, entirely 

ined from the waſte, for it was only an old ſheep-walk. 

ne of the beſt farmers in England hired it, and has 
converted, by means of marle, a vaſt tract of unculti- 
vated wild into a profitable arable farm : his ſon at pre- 
ſent enjoys the leaſe. The ſoil is very ſandy, but marle 
and clay have rendered it fertile, inſomuch, that in years 
not remarkably dry, he raiſes as fine crops of rye, colc- 
ſeed, and oats, as land of five times the rent yields in 
heavier ſoils. He has ſown likewiſe ſome hundreds of 
acres with ſainfoyn, which has throve finely, and yielded 
conſiderable crops of hay. This farm conſiſts of near 


k 4 
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two thouſand acres, employs forty-five horſes, nine 
ſervants, 
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fervants, and in harveſt, fifty in the field. Nine hundred 
ſheep, and twenty-four cows kept: and all this on a tract 
of land, which, ſeven ago, was the habitation of 
nothing but a flock of ſheep, not more conſiderable than 
what is now kept on the remaining ſheep-walk and the 
artificial graſſes. We fhould fikewiſe remark, that the 
marle dug on this farm has proved, that it is not only 


the fat ſoapy kind which is of great benefit; for this is 


in general a hard chalky ſubſtance, much mixed with 
extraneous kinds of earth, and to appearance a very bad 
ſort. It was aſſerted by many farmers, that it would do 
no good, but the event has turned out very different. 
The clay, however, is allowed by all to be exceeding 


, nde duke of Grafton's ſeat at Euſton is but three 
mites from this farm; the park and plantations are well 
worth viewing: they are very extenſive, and ſketched 
with great taſte. 85 3 
The road to Bury lies, for ſome miles, over a wild 
heath, over-run with buſhes, wWhins, and brakes, the 
wild luxutiance of whofe 
enough how greatly it would anfwer to break it up, and 
convert it int arable farms; for a ſoil that has ſtrength 
enough to throw out ſuch vigoroufly growing weeds, 
wands, if cultivated, produce corn in plenty: add to 
this, chere is a ſtratum of marle under the whole country. 
The country round Bury, towards London, 5 
well wooded, and not a dead flat. The road to Sto- 
market lies through a foil indifferently cultivated ; but 
about 2 mile from the town, it paſſes through a newly 
intloſed farm belonging to John Symonds, Eſq; which 
is done in a very neat manner. The hedges are all of 
white thorn, and the banks regularly planted with ſe- 
veral ſorts of timber trees; the gates remarkably good, 
and all painted. From this farm, which is rented by 
Mr. Denton, 'we met with nothing worth obſerving, 
until we reached Toftotk, 2 village fix miles from Bury, 
in which there is a farm cultivated in a ver mately 
r. Orbel 


| 


manner, by a gentleman who lives at Bury; 

Ray che owner. 

of the neighbouring farmers; but this gentleman bas 

improved upon their practice Faun His foil is a light 
The firſt thing he did with it, was to dig and 


atel. 
ea an hundred loads of loam and clay over all his 


arable fields; and then throw them into a regular courſe 
of | crops, viz. 1. turnips; 2. barley; 3. clover; 

wheat; and raiſes exceeding fine crops of each. 
He ploughs four, five, and fix times, for turnips ; har- 
rows exceeding fine, and ſows broadcaft with'a mathine, 
which he finds from experience, ſheds the ſeeds infinitely 
more regular than the niceſt hand. In his practice of 
the turnip huſbandry, he has found, that the ſeed never 
fails for want of rain, when ſown-paſt four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 


built very convenient ſheds ; and reckons the mean va- 


lue of them per acre to be two pounds ten ſhillings. | 


He gives the turnip land three earths for barley and oats, 
and: gets very clean crops of five, five and a half, fix, 
and even ſeven quarters per acre, The ſucceeding crop 
of clover he generally mows twice for hay, and values 
the crop, on a medium, at two pounds ten ſhillings per 
acre, 
firſt year, and harrows in wheat; and of this grain he 
gets, on a medium, four and a half, or five quarters 
Per dere. | a hoo 
Theſe crops are all very conſiderable ; however, we 
ſhould obſerve, that beſides the above - mentioned claying, 
he every year manures all his turnip-land, at the rate of 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty loads per acre of farm-yard 
dung, which he likewiſe manages in a very ſenſible 
manner. About October, he carries in and ſpreads 


equally over his yard, two hundred loads of moulds, | 


generally loam : upon theſe he fodders all his beaſts with 

the ſtraw of the crop, and the clover hay, by which 

means all the urine of the cattle is ſoaked up, and the 

puns of the ſtables and ox-ſtalls are all laid into it. 

n the winter is over, he ſtirs the whole up together, 

very carefully mixing it, when it is in good order for 
| * | 


F 


pore diſplays evidently 


1 


„ 


„ 6. 


He hoes the plants out twice, applies them |. 
to the ſtall- feeding of beaſts, for which purpoſe he has | 


e clover lay he breaks up with one earth, the | three 
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the land. He generally doubles the quantity brought in. 
The expences of this A 8 at fil icht. to be 
high, but are not in reality; for it is a common one to 
carry out the dung, and mix it up with turf before it is 
ſpread. Now, in point of labour, there is no difference. 
Was chalk, marle, or turf, uſed inſtead of loam, it would 
be an infinite improvement. 
This gentleman has two experiments of the modern 
kind, which gave us much pleaſure; an acre of lucerne, 
and four of Timothy-graſs. The firſt is in drills, two 
feet aſunder. It was ſown laſt ſpring two years, cut 
three times laſt year; and we found it cutting for the 
[oak time this year, an exceeding fine crop, K. * two 
feet high. We enquired particularly about the quantity 
it yielded, and found that the exacteſt calculation, 
from what was already eat by four cows feeding upon it, 
was, that it would laſt them five weeks. The bailey 
told us, that, in his opinion, it would conſtantly through 
the ſummer maintain two cows; if ſo, the value of it is 
conſiderable, and reatly exceeds clover. | | 
From Toftock we cut acroſs the country to Laven- 
ham, by a winding courſe through Monks Bradfield, 
the Welnethams and Bradheld Combuſt. We walked 
over the improvements of the Rey. Mr. Lord, rector of 
Great Welnetham, who has, by means of hollow ditch- 
ing, and claying, converted an indifferent woodcock 
brick-earth ſoil, into a moſt fertile one; inſomuch, that 
he has more than once raiſed ten quarters of barley and 
oats upon an acre, and five and a half of wheat, which 
| are vaſt crops. One ftriking particular in his method, 
is letting bis clover lie three years, which, in a ſtrong 
| oil, is rather uncommon, but we believe a good practice. 
Before we leave the neighbourhood of Bury, we muſt 


| obſerve, that we never met with any place around which 


the farmers had' ſuch a 
very ordinary forts ſell at 
pence, and three ſhillings a 


ire of purchaſing manures : 
ury at two ſhillings and fix- 


PRICE OF LABOUR. 
In winter, one ſhilling, and ſmall-beer. 1 Boy. 
E to harveſt, one ſhilling and two-pence, and 


In harveſt, one ſhilling and eight-pence, and beer. 
Reaping wheat, from four to five ſhillings per acre. 
Mowing ſpring- corn, one ſhilling and wo- pence ditto. 
„one ſhilling and three- pence, and one 
ſhilling and four- pence. 2 


— —— — 


ſhillings and ſix- pence the ſecond. | 
beans, fix ſhillings the firſt, and three ſhillings 
the ſecond time. 
Threfhing wheat, two ſhillings a quarter, 
barley and oats, one ſhilling. 
clover ſeed, five ſhillings a buſhel. 


3. clover ; 4. wheat; 5. barley or oats. And, 1. 
low; 2. Wheat; 3. oats, or barley, They plough four 
or five times for turnips, harrow fine, and uſe them for 
all forts of cattle. For barley they ſtir thrice, ſow three 
or four buſhels per acre, and. reckon a mean crop at 
quarters and a half, Their clover they feed with 
all ſorts of cattle, and particularly hogs, which we men- 
tion as a cuſtom. not very common. They plough up 
their clover lays, and harrow in -wheat on one earth, 
ſow two buſhels, and reckon two quarters and a half the 
medium of their crops. White oats they manage the 
ſame as barley ; but for black, they plough but once, 
ſow four buſhels of each ſort, and conſider four quarters 
the mean produce. When they ſow beans, which is an 
igregular crop with them, they p'ough twice, ſow two 
buſhels after the plough, on ridge-work ; fo that they 
come up in double rows on the top of the ridge; hoe 
them twice, and four quarters the mean produce. For 


the medium at two quarters and a half, Their ſoil is in 
general a red loam, called here a briek- earth, and looſe ; 


with ſome fields of clay, others of light gravel; the 
KEkkk | mean 


waggon-Ioad of eighty bu- 
| ſhels. We ſaw all round the town, in different places, 

| heaps of purchaſed manures. I 
There is nothiog above mediocrity in the huſbandry | 


Their courſe of crops is, r. turnips; 2. barley; 


peaſe they plough but once, ſow two buſhels, and reckon 


* 


|  Hoeing turnips; foor Millings the fict time, and two 


us 


vis . F 


mean rent is about twelve ſhillings an acre. Farms ra- 
ther ſmall; from twenty to one hundred and fifty pounds, 
with a few of two hutidred pounds. As to the general 
cconomy and management, the following is a ſketch of 
one: two handred 4nd fifty acres. ge 
e $0 of them graſs. 
W 
2 men. 
2 boys. 
8 labourers. 0 
N 25 cows. 
3 een 5 | | 
They ſeldom uſe above two horſes in a plough, and 
OE Ss a day in 2 fields. gb * 
: Bokovcn,. and Mankkr Towns, S. 
We entered this county at Sudbury, the Saxon name 
- for Southborough, ſuppoſed to have been formerly the 
chief towh in the county. It is thought to have been thus 
called from its ſituation in reſpect of Norwich. 
Sudbury is diftant from London fifty-four miles, and 
is an N which has ſent members to 
parliament ever fince the reign of Edward IV. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, a town- 
clerk, a bailiff, twenty-four common-councilmen, and 
two ſerjeants at mace. N 
This town ſtands upon the bank of the river Stour, by 
which it is almoſt ſurrounded, and over which it has a 
handſome bridge. The buildings in general are pretty 
vod, but the ſtreets being unpaved, are. ve wes in 
ad weather. © Here are three handſome large churches ; 
and the town carries on a good trade in perpetuanas, 
ſayes, and ſerges. 3 OT 
Simon Theobald, ſurnamed Sudbury, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, tranſlated thither from London, in the 
year 1375, was a native of this town. He was murdered 
af the Ha on of John Ball, a ſeditious and fanatical 
preacher in Wat Tyler's rebellion. He was a 7 of 
exceeding good character, both for learning and charity. 
The upper end of St. r church at Sudbury was 
built by him, where his head is ſtill ſhewn, which was, 
not long ſince, entire, and 'covered with the fleſh and 
ſkin dried by art: the mouth was wide , occaſioned 
by convulſions through the hard death he died, having 
ſuffered eight blows before his head was cut off. | 
Here was; a- monaſtery, dedicated to St. Gregory, be- 
ſore the year 970, which in 1375 was converted into a 
college for ſix ſecular prieſts, one of whom was to be 
warden or maſter. This college was founded by the 
above-mentioned Simon de Sudbury, and John de Sud- 
bury, his brother, and was endowed, upon the ſuppreſ- 
ſion, With one hundred and twenty-two pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and three-pence per annum. | | 
Amicia, counteſs of Clare, in the time of king John, 
founded an hoſpital in this town, dedicated to Jeſus 
Chriſt and the Virgin Mary 
Here was alſo a priory of Dominican friars, founded 
by Baldwin de Shipling, in the time of K. Edward I. 
This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the twelfth of March, and the tenth of July, both for 


r its $ pos 

"Ivo this place there was a church or chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Bartholomew, which Walfrie, maſter of the 
mint to king Henry II. gave to the abbey of Weſtmin- 
ſter; and then a priory of Benedictine monks was ſettled 
in. this church, ſubordinate to Weſtminſter Abbey. 

At Bures, upon the Stour, near this town, there is a 
church, which had a ſpire, — * ring of bells; but in 
17335 not only the ſpire was burnt by lightning, but 
the bells were — 2 5 204 ** * 

Milford, near Sudbury, is a remarkable pleaſant vil- 
lage, and one of the largeſt, perhaps, in England, be- 
ing near a mile in length. There were formerly two 
chauntries here. The church, which ſtands at the 
north end of the town, is a very beautiful edifice; on 
the outſide of it- ate theſe words: © Pray for the ſouls of 
John Clopton, and Richard Boteler, of whoſe goods 


— 
228 


their ſti 


1 


0 L K. 
Clopton are buried here. This town has given two lord 


mayors to London, Sir John Milbourn, draper, in 1521; 
and Sir Roger Martin, mercer, in 1567. 


his village 


and the inns remarkably good. 

In the year 1739, one Charles Drew 
here for the horrid murder of his bony 
of good fortune. | 

pſwich, the next town we viſited, is ſituated on the 


was executed | 
» an Attorney 


is well inhabited ; the houſes are in general handſome, * 


river Gipping; ſixty- eight miles from London, and had 
charters and a mint as early as the reign of king John. 
It is governed, under a charter of king Charles II. by 


two bailiffs, a recorder, twelve portmen, of whom the 


bailiffs are two, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, two 
eoroners, and twenty-four common-councilmen ; and 
the bailiffs, and four of the portmen, are juſtices of the 
peate, | 


the 
civil 
The 
beer. 
out of the town, or bear any office for the king, except 
that-of ſheriff for the county. The corporation has an 
admiralty juriſdiction, and is entitled to all waifs, ſtrays, 
and all goods caſt. on ſhore within that juriſdiction, 
which extends on the Eſſex coaſt beyond Harwich, and 
includes all the coaſt of Suffolk. 


paſſing of fines, and recoveries, 


| frying cauſes, both 
and criminal, -and even holds ple 


This town enjoys ſeveral confiderable privileges, as 


7 as of the Crown. 
iſtrates appoint the aſſize of wine, bread and 
Jo freeman can be compelled to ſerve on juries 


' Ipſwich is a neat, well-built, populous town, ſituated | 


upon the north bank of the river Orwel, or Gipping, in 


form of a half moon. It is upwards of a mile in length, 
and about à mile in breadth : the ftreets are large, and 


the houſes in general built after the ancient faſhion, 
It formerly had twenty-one pariſh-churches, which are 
now reduced to twelve ; but there are two chapels in the 


corporation liberty, beſides meeting-houſes. Here is a 


free-ſchool, with a good library, and three chatity- 
ſchools, in two of which are ſeventy boys, and in the 
third forty girls. | 
hoſpitals, one for lunatics, called Chriſt's Hoſpital ; and 
another for poor old men and women, founded by Mr. 
Henry Tooly in 1556 ; beſides ſeveral alms-houſes, and 


a Charitable foundation for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of poor clergymen, ſet on foot in the year 1704. 
his town has a ſhire hall for the county ſeſſions; 
and in one part of an ancient monaſtery, are held the 
quarter- ſeſſions for the Ipſwich diviſion, and another 


part of the ſame monaſtery is converted to a gaol. 


Here is a town-hall, a council-chamber, and a large 


Here alſo is a work-houſe, and two 


'market-place, with a handſome croſs in the centre; and 


in this market are commodious ſhambles, built at the 


expence of Cardinal Wolſey, who was a butcher's ſon 


in this town. The Catdinal-alſo began a college here, 


which, though he did not finiſh, fill bears his name. 

Ipſwich. has a convenient key, a cuſtom-houſe, and 
a ſtone bridge over the river ; but the harbour was for- 
merly much more commodious than it is now, for which 


of corn is continually ſhipped off here for London, and 


ſometimes for Holland; and there is a conſiderable trade 


to Greenland from this town. 


The principal manufactures are linen and woollen 


cloths. Here are more gentry than in any other town in 
the county, except St. Edmund's Bury, and this is 
thought to be one of the beſt places in England for fa- 


viſions. | 

In a pariſh-church here dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
there was a priory of black canons of the order of St. 
Auſtin, founded 


preflion, conſiſted of a prior, and fix or ſeven canons, 


who had eftates valued at eighty-eight pounds fix ſhil- 


ings and nine-pence a year. 


about the end of the 9 5 of king Henry II. by - 
Lacy, and Alice his wife. It was dedicated to St. Peter 
and St, Paul, but ſuppreſſed in 1527 by Cardinal Wolſey, 


. 


this church wastbuilt. Several of the ancient family of 
ee vita 1 


- 


”S, 
= 
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who, upon the ſite of this priory, founded a college for a 


reaſon the number of its ſhips, as well as its trade by 
| ſea, has of late years much decreaſed. A great quantity 


milies that have but ſmall incomes, becauſe of eaſy houſe= _ 
rent, good company, and plenty of all forts of pro- 


fore the year 1177; and at the ſup- 


ere was likewiſe a priory of black canons, founded 


dean, 


gz U: 


dean, twelve ſecular canons, eight clerks; and eight 


choriſters ; ther with a grammar-ſchool; +which he 
defigned as 22 to his college at Oxford. This 
noble foundation was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
but was ſcarce brought to perfection before the diſgrace 
of that prelate, upon which it was-fupprefied. »- _--- 

As early as the beginning of the reign of king John, 
here was an hoſpital for leprous per ſons dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, to which was afterwards. annexed an- 
other houſe of lepers in this town, called St. James's 

Hoſpital. S147 1m: 1 | | 
In the eaſt part of this town there was a houſe of black 
friars, ſaid to have been founded by Henry de Maneſby, 
and others, towards the end of the reign of Henry III. 
About the middle of the town, there was a houſe of 
Carmelite friars, foundrd by Sir Thomas de Londham, 
and others, about the year 17 ùcꝶũ1u11. 

In the weft part of this town there was a church and 
houſe belonging to the Friars Minors, founded by Sir 
Robert Tiptot, in the time of king Edward IJ. 

This place ſends two members to parliament, bas 
three weekly markets, held on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
Saturday; and three annual fairs, viz. the fourth of 
May, for lean cattle and toys; the twenty - fifth of July, 
for fruit and toys; and the twenty-fiſth of September, 
for butter and cheeſe. „ „id 360415 111 

At Walton, upon the coaſt, near the mouth of the 
Orwel, fouth-eaſt from Ipſwich, there was a church, 
dedicated to St. Felix, which was given by Roger Bigody | 
earl of Norfolk, in the time of William Rufùs, to the. 
monaſtery of Rocheſter in Kent; and that houſe ſettled 
here a convent of Benedictine monkks + 

Hadley, the next place we viſited, is ſixty- four miles 
diſtant from London, and was formerly a corporation, 
with a mayor, aldermen, common-councilmen, and 
other officers; but a quo warrants having been ' iſſued 


Trp .. Fa. 


Here is a weekly market on Wedn 
nual fairs, viz. Aſh Wedneſday, 
both for toys. 
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y; and two an- 
and Holy Thurfday; 


Brethenham, north of Bildeſtone, is affirmed by Mr. 
Camden to be the Combretonium mentioned by Anto- 


ninus.. 3x86 $4 #10. S | ; 
At Briſet; eaſt of Bildeſtone, Ralph Fitz Brien; about 
the year 11.0, erected a priory for canons of the order 
of St. Auguſtine. . It was dedicated to St. Leonard, and 
ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Nobilia; in the dutchy - 
of Berry, in-Normandy. | _ | 
At Betisfordz about half way between Bildeſtone 
and Needham, there was an | hoſpital” or preceptory of 
* of St. John of Jeruſalem, as early as the feign 
of Henry II: which was valued; upon the diſſolution, at 
fifty-three pounds ten ſhillings per annum. | "5 
Lavenham, or. Lanham is ſixty-one miles diftant 
from London, and is governed by ſix capital'burgeſles; : 
or headboroughs, Who are Tuch fot life, and have the 
power of 3 — officers. > ben * | 
This is a pretty large town, pleaſantly fituated in 
healthy air, on the bank of. a branch of the river Berdon, 
from hence it riſes gradually to the top of a hill. It 
conſiſts of nine ſtreets, and in. the middle of the town is 
a church, reckoned the fineſt in the county: it was 
rebuilt in the time of king Henry VI. and has a ſteeple 


pos hundred and thirty-ſeven feet - high, with ſix large 


dells, as good as any in England. . The-roof of the 
church is curiouſly carved, and the windows finely 


painted. There are two pews, one belonging to the 
family of the earl of Oxford, and the other to the family 


Mr. Thomas Spring, 
| wards rebuilding the; church. This towa has a free- 


of the Springs, in this county, that are perhaps ſuperior - 
in — — to any of the pews in king Henry VII.“? 
chapel at Weſtminſter; and here is a ſtatue, in brafs, of 
who gave two hundred pounds to- 


againſt its charter, in the reign, of king James II. it has} ſchool, a bridewell, part of which is a work-houſe; 


not yet been renewed. | It is a pretty large: populous 
town, tolerably well built; but the ſituation being low, 
the ſtreets are erally dirty. Here is a handſome 
church, with a Fire he place is ſtill famous for a 
manuſacture of woollen cloth, and trades much in corn. 
There was a monaſtery here in the time of the Saxons, 
but there are no remains of the ſtructure at preſent. 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, and two annual 
fairs, viz.” Whitſun-Monday, for toys; and the tenth: 
of October, for butter, cheeſe, and toys. | 
Neyland is ſituated on the bank af the river Stour, 
fifty four miles from London. It is a latge town, bas a 
charity-fchool- for forty. boys and twenty girls, and a 
handſome bridge over the tiver. Here is à manufacture 
of ſayes and — The place was formerly much 
greater than at preſent 1498 Fr tp3irgs AN 
Here is a weekly market on Friday, and an annual 
fair on the ſecond of October, for horſes, | cattle, and 
t 8. = \ ; ks ais cw nns Ia 
At Edwardſton, north of Neyland, is a church, which | 
was given to the monaſtery of Abingdon, in Berkſhire, 
by Hubert Munchenſi, in the year 11 14, when two or | 


more black monks from thence were placed here; but in 


1160, the religious of this place were removed to the 
priory of Coln in Efſex, to which this church became 
appropriated, and continued ſo till the diſſolution. 
At Stoke, near Neyland, there was a monaſtery: of 
ſome note, as eatly as the middle of the tenth century. 
Haveril is a ſmall place, forty- nine miles diſtant from 
Londen; and, by the ruins of a caſtle and church ſtill 
to be ſeen, appears to have been of much greater conſe- 
quence formerly than it is at preſent. Here is a charity- 
ſchool, but nothing elſe worthy of note, except two 
annual fairs, on the twelfth of May, and the twenty- 
fixth of Auguſt, both for toys. (452 FS: 
At Great Thubow, north of Haveril, there was an 
boſpital founded in the reign of Richard II. and dedi- 
cated to St. James, with revenues rated, on the ſup- 
preſſion, at three pounds per annum. Af 
Bildeſtone, or Bilſtone, is ſixty-three miles diſtant 
from London. The ſtreets are dirty, and the buildings 


where the poor of the. pariſh are employed in ſpinning 


hemp, flax, and yarn; and ſome other conſiderable 
charities, I To 


Here is a wooll-hall, from whence N bundred 
This place * 


loads of wool are yearly ſent to London. 
was formerly very famous for à ſtaple trade in blue 
cloths,, and was divided: into three guilds or companies, 


each of which had a hall; and here are ſtill conſiderable 
Ss, and 


manufactures of ſerges, ſhalloons, - ſayes, ſtu 


At Lavenham, the tenure of land, called Borough | 
lib, ilk obtaing.-! {2 go Lolli 4 op 
Here is a weakly: marlcet on T 
fair on the tenth of October, for butter and cheeſe, '- 
At Gleniisford, between Layenham and Clare, there 
was a collegiate ſociety of prieſts, under the government 


of a dean, as early as the time of Edward the Confeſſor:- 


Clare ſtands upon the river Stour, at the diſtance of 
ſixty-one miles from London; and is a little, poor, dirty 
— with a fine large church, and a manufacture of 
henne l ot inden bas pots tee ft; 
' 'Elaricy or Alffic, earl of Clare, ho lived in the reign 
of kings Canute Hardecanute, and Edward, founded in 
his caſtle of Clare a: church dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt, and placed in it ſeven ſecular canons; which 


id Fe. TS. 
ueſday; and an annual 


| ehurcb, with all its prebends and endowments, Gilbert 
de Clare gave, in 1090, to the monaſtery at Bec in Nor- 


mandy; and it became a cell of Benedictine monks to 


his ſon Richard removed the religious of this priory ta 
Stoke, near Clare | HEY: 
| . -Here was a ſociety of Friars Heremites; of the order of 
St. Auſtin, before the year 1248. 


+ both for toys. d. | J. ü HEN! 
In digging a grave at Honedon, near Clare, in 1687, 
there was found a great quantity of Saxon coins. ; 
lege or chauntry, confiſting of a warden, and a certain 


Edward IV. by Sir John Howard, knight, and John 


mean; but here is a good church, and-a large woollen 
manufactory. * | 


| Broughton, jun. and endowed at the W 
| yearly 


that - abbey, and ſo continued till the year 1124, when 


| | Here is a weekly market on Friday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Eaſter Tueſday; and the twenty-ſixth of July; 


At Denſton, north-weſt of Clare, there was a col. 


number of prieſts, founded about the fourteenth year of 


* Aa 
* 
.* 


” 
* 


5 rated at twenty-two 2 eight ſail- 
nine- 1 
_—_ near ne, Richard de Clare, — of Hert- 
x 1243 removed the monks of Bec, whom his fa- 
ter as _ Med in'the cattle of Clare, and built a church 
re, dedicated to St. Par 4 the Baptiſt. This 

— — made deniſon; but in 1415, 
means of Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, it was 
verted into a college for ſecular prieſts, and main- 
tained a dean, fix prebendaries, eight vicars, four clerks, 
ſix choriſters, beſides officers and ſervants, who had re- 
venues, which, upon the diſſolution, were valued at three 


5 and 1 pounds four A ge and to- ö 


At Chipley, near Clare, there was a ſinall priory of 
Auguſtine canons, dedicated to the Virgin M 0 — 
e was united e r— > a W 


ry St. Edmund's, St. Edmund's Bury, and 8 
5 » was — — called St. Edmunds B 
— rants in honour of — 2 Edmund, 

ples, who was not only crowned, 


= 


re 


but —— after being martyred by the pou 


Danes about the 1012. 

- This town is ſeventy-five miles diſtant from London, | 
and its ab was reckoned one of the largeſt and richeſt 
in the world. Before the diſſolution of 7 ·?[½2L[—» 
here were five hoſpitals, one college, and above f 
churches and chapels, moſt of them well end 
Here was a mint in the reigns of king Edward I. and II. 
and in that of king John; and this town has been fa- 

modus . iaments or conventions of the ſtates. li 
In che tei Edward VI. here were three thou- 
ſand hou e ut the town was firſt incorporated | 
by king James 1. and is by an-alderman, a re- 
corder, a totyn-clerk, a coroner, twelve capita} bur- 
geſſes, and twenty-four common-councilmen, with other 


—— and and quinter-ſeiions are | 


ept here. 
age Edemand's Bury ſtands 

i... Bourn or Lark, — 
the year 10 f, was malle na 
folk, to Farnham, about a n 

It is ſo beautifully ſituated, has ſo good an air, and 
ſo ſine 2 chat it is called the Montpellier of 
England. This town, with its ſuburbs, extends in 
length, from north to ſouth, one mile and a half; in 
breadth, . and is three miles in cir- 
—— — It is — 


the weſt fide of the 
an act of parliament in 
1 Nor- 
diſtant from that place. 


an nn Mary, th 


chun, ve cbarct was Giſt buile in | 
the year 1105, ror ern 1430. St, James s was 
begun in 1 2 but not quite till the Reforma- 


itheſe bod are xemarkable for their juſt | record. 
— beautiful large windows, neat pillars, and 
nabe rwofs. Here is a grammar-ſchool founded by king 
_ Edward VI. and three charity-ſchools, one for. forty 
„ und the other two for fifty girls. 

re i a guild hall 2. a thire-houſe, an 
aſſenibly-room, ads ofhinccrmec:hbate, yo 


boys and gi, which wa « magogue ofthe Jon 
were expe 3 . 

be pas, which'is —_— 
and gentry of the county, has in the middle of the mar- 
ket. place u fine croſs, with a lanthorn and clock, Spin- 
ning i almoſt che only manufacture in this town. 

In 1608, a fire broke out in this town, which ſe- 
veral hundred houſes were burnt down/; and in 1636, it 


was ſo depopulated by a peſtilence, that the graſs grew 
"King Sighdere, about th his 

ing Sigebert, a t quitti crown, 
and bun monk, — ns — which he 
had founded here. There is no account of the ſtate of 


wa 


of | | 


L. 


K. 


ſome religious perſons continued in it, becauſe in the 

—— the body of St. Edmund the King was tranſ- 

Hoxon, near Eye, where be was murdered 

by the' Danes, to a church here, as to a place of | ons 

note. Soon after this tranſlation, the town chan 

ame, and ſevetal ſecular priefts ſettling here, Lale 2 

w church to the honour of the royal martyr, which 

Ran. In 1090, ki Le 

In toao, king te expelled the ſecular prieſts, 

b — from Holm, in Norfolk, which afterwaids be- 


here a conyent of Benedictine monks, with an 
ame endowed with ſo many eſtates, royalties, and im- 


0 


munities, that its revenues, the diflolution, were 
valued at ſixteen hundred and nine pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and eleven- pence n 

Here was an hoſpital, founded about the beginning of 


the reign of os Stephen, by abbot Anſelm, ſor the 
— ger — dedicate 20.56 Peer, and was ut fr fir 
under management. the 
afterwards had ⁊ ſecuiar prieſt, for a maſter, —— 
nes, which, at the ſuppreſſion, were valued at ten 
nds eighteen ſhillings and eleven-pence per anuum. 
Without the north gate of this town, abbot Samſon, 
and the convent, in 1184, began a new boſpital, which 
was dedicated to our Saviour, and about the year 1300, 


6 hoſpital, founded 
„ and dedicated. to St. Nicholas. 
2 er and ſeveral brethren, and was 
3 upon — at fix pounds nineteen ſuil- 
og and eleven-pence per annum. 

bout the year 2257, the grey friars built; a church 
oſſice-houſes in — north-weſt part of this town, 
— were removed hence in 1263, by order of Pope 


IV. and built a houſe without the town, called 
| get Toll „ where — continued till the diſſolution. 
| reign of king Edward I. there 
133 a th of this town, de- 
1 . Joke the on and called God's 


717 


| Tov the time een. — calle. of 
8 parkament, has a 
| weekly market on Wedneſday, and an "nt fair, the 
greateſt perhaps in _— it begins on Sts Matthew's 
day, and laſts a fortnight, which time all manner 
f. public diverſions are ene 
te Edmund a is generally believed ta have been 
Villa Fauſtini mentioned by Antoninus; but what 
is Fauſtinus was, does no where appear. 

At Great Wheltham, near Bu „ ſeveral remains of 
Roman antiquity have been fo | and 
NEE Roman earth, ſome of which \ had inſcriptioas, 

rns with coals and aſhes in them, bones and horns of 
di that were offered in ſacrifice, and a ſacrificing 


„ ſouth- of St. Edmund's , 
3 * 


A little * of; the road chat leads from' Thetford to 
Bury, lie Liſermere and the ſeats of Baptiſt 
Lee and Calt Eſqrs. The two parks join, 
and the owners, with 2 ery- unuſual, made a 
noble ſerpentine river through: ech, and built. a large 
handſome bridge over it at thelr 3 joint,expence, by which 
means they nted their grounds to a degree other- 
- wiſe imp e, In Mr. Calthorp's park, the water 
forms a bend againſt a ſlope of-wood; which has a very 
noble effect. the whole, the river, conſidering it 
is formed out of a trifling ſtream, is one of the fineſt 
| waters that can be ſeen in the grounds of any private 
gentleman. Mr. Lee has a ſhrubbery of about ny 
acres; cut out of his park, laid out in a very — and 
elegant taſte. The water and ſlope are particularly beau - 


| 


tiful ; the former winds through a thick wood, with a 

very bold ſhore, in ſome places wide, in-others ſo nar- 
row; that the' overhanging trees join their boughs acroſs 
the ſtream, and even darken the ſcene, and by that means 


this monaſtery after his death, though it is. probable 


The banks are every-where- 
uneven z 


produce a charming effect. 


8 * 
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uneven ; ficſt wild, rough, and covered with buſhes ; 
then a ſine green lawn, laid out in gentle ſwells, inter- 
ſperſed with ſcattered trees and ſhrubs, to the banks of 
the water, and ſeats diſpoſed with great judgment. 
. 'Mildenhall, the next place we viſited; is a large mT 
pulous town, fituated on the Lark, ſixty-eight miles 
from London. The ftreets are ſpacious, and the town 
well built. It has a handſome church; with a lofty 
ſteeple, and a good harbour for boats. In 1507; the 
reateſt part of the town was conſumed by fire; but was 

n after rebuilt, in a much better manner than before 
the accident. 14 * 3 | 

Here is a weekly market on Friday; and an annual 
fair on the tenth of October, for cattle and wool. 

At Herringfleet, two miles from Mildenhall, there 
was a priory of black canons, founded, in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry III. by Roger Fitz-Oſbert, an 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Olave. About the time 
of the diſſolution, it was inhabited by five or ſix religi- 
ous, whoſe annual revenues amounted to forty-nine 
pounds eleven ſhillings and fix-pence per annum. 

From Mildenhall we paſſed on to Ixworth, a ſmall 
town ſituated in the high road from London to Yar- 
mouth, ſeventy-three-miles from London; but has no- 
thing remarkable. Here was a priory of black canons, 
founded by Gilbert Bland, who came into England 
with William the Conqueror. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at one 
hundred and ſixty-eight pounds nineteen ſhillings and 
ſix-pence per annum. + | | 

Wulpit, ſouth of Ixworth, is ſuppoſed to have been 
the ancient Sitomagus. Here are large deep trenches, 
which appear to have been thrown up by the Romans. 

Stowmarket, the next place we viſited, ſtands upon 
the river Orwel, near the centre of the county, ſeventy- 
three miles from London. It has ſeveral good inns, a 
ſpacious beautiful church, with a fine ſteeple, in which 
are eight tuneable bells; a manufacture of temmies, and 
other SEAS ſtuffs ; and a charity-ſchool. 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz, the tenth of July, for. ſhop-good 
toys 5 and the tenth of Auguſt, for ſheep and black 
cattie, | | 45 2's | 
At Haughley, north-weſt of Stow-market; on a high 
hill, are the remains of an old caſtle, which was called 
Horn-caſtle, and occupied two acres of ground; but 
when, or by whom it was built, is unknown. | 

Near Stow- market are two villages, one called Creet- 


ing St. Many and the other Creeting St. Olave,. at each | 


of which 
priory of the Benedictine order. 'The priory of Creet- 
ing St. Mary was a cell to the 22 Bernay in Nor- 
mandy; and that of Creeting St. Olave was ſubject to 
the abbey of Greſtein, in the ſame country. a 
At Combs, near Stow- market, Theobald de Valoins 
founded, ſome time before the ſeventh year of Richard I. 
a nunnery of the order of St. Auguſtine, in which, at 
the time of the diſſolution, there were nineteen nuns, 
who were endowed with a yearly revenue of one hundred 
and eighty-two pounds nineteen ſhillings and three- 
pence. | | 
- Here was alſo a collegiate chauntry, conſiſting of a 
warden and four fecular prieſts, in a chapel dedicated to 
the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, within the mo- 
naſtery founded in the twenty-firſt year of Edward III. 
by Maud, counteſs of Ulſter. The religious continued 
ſeven years in this houſe ; but finding the place incon- 
venient on ſeveral accounts, they were removed to Bruſ- 
card, north-eaſt of Fromlingham, where they built a 
chapel, dedicated to the Annunciation, and proper 
offices for a warden and prieſts. | But this college, in 
the fortieth year of Edward III. was ſurrendered to the 
uſe of an abbeſs and ſiſters, ' nuns minoreſſes of the order 
of St. Clare, who continued here till the general ſup- 
preſſion of religious houſes, when their yearly revenues 
were eſtimated at fifty-ſix pounds two ſhillings and a 
penny. "Po 
F = Stow-market we proceeded to Needham, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Orwel, ſeventy-five miles from 
London, It had once a good trade in broad-cloths for 


33 


ere appears to have been a diſtinct alien 


— 


s and 
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Ruſfia, Turkey, and other foreign markets; but it has 
loſt that trade: many years, though it has ſtil} ſome con- 
ſiderable dealers, and conſiſts of one long wide ſtreet, 
tolerably well built. 03,5163 24 Co OAT TEST 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday, and an an- 
nual fair on the twenty- eighth of October, for toys. © 

South-weſt of Needham, is a village called Offton; 
which, in the Saxon language, ſigniſies the town of 
Offa; and here are the ruins. of an old caſtle; ſaid to 
have been built by Offa, king of Mercia. | | 

At Great Blakney; ſouth-eaſt of Needham, Walter 
Giffard; earl of Buckingham, in the time of William 
Rufus, founded an alien priory, ſubje& to the abbey of 
Bec in Normandy. : 

The next place we viſited was Mindleſham; a ſmall 
market-town, ſituated ſeventy-ſix miles from London. 
It has a handſome church, but-nothing elſe remarkable, 
except a weekly market on Tueſday, and an annual fair 
on Holy Thurſday, for cattle. LEE >. 

Buddeſdale; or Bateſdale, is ſituated on the borders of 
Norfolk, in the road from St. Edmund's Bury to Yar- 
mouth, eighty-one miles from London. It is a ſtraggling, 
mean, dirty town; but has a free-ſchool, founded in the 
_ of queen Elizabeth; by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
3 8 with ſeveral ſcholarſhips for ſtudents at Cam- 

ridge. | 

Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday; and an an- 
nual fair on Holy Thurſday, for cattle ard toys. 

At Giſlangham, ſouth of Buddeſdale, there was 4 
houſe or preceptory of the Knights Templars, before the 
thirty-fourth year of Edward IJ. 

Eye, the next town we viſited; is almoſt ſurrounded 
by the brook, in the road from Ipſwich to Norwich; 
ninety-two miles from London. It was incorporated 
by king John, ani is governed by two bailiffs, a re- 
corder, a town-clerk, ten principal burgefſes, and 
twenty-four common-councilmen. The buildings are 
mean, and the ftree:s dirty; but. here is a large hand- 
ſome church, and a charity- ſchool. The chief manu- 
factures of this town are bone-lace. | 

There was a priory here of Benedictine. monks, 
founded in the time of William the Conqueror by Ro- + 
bert Mallet, and dedicated to St. Peter. It was at firſt 
a cell to Bernay Abbey in Normandy, but was made 
deniſon by king Richard II. and fo continued till the 
ſuppreſſion, when here were ten monks, whoſe. year] 
revenues were rated at one hundred and ſixty- four — M 
two ſhillings and three-pence, | 

This town ſends ewo members to parliament; has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and an annual fair. on. 
Whitſun-Monday, for cattle and toys. | 

Without this town there was an hoſpital for. leprous 
perſons, founded in the beginning of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 

At Redlingfield, near Eye, Manaſſes, earl of Ghiſ- 
neſs; and Emma his wife, in 1120, founded a Bene- 
dictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Andrew, which, about 
the time of the ſuppreſſion, had a prioreſs and eight 
nuns, with yearly revenues valued at ſixty-ſeven pounds 
and a penny. 

At Wickham Skeyth, ſouth-weſt of Eye, there was 
a priory, founded in the reign of king Stephen, by Ro- 
bert de Saleo Villa, knight, and ſubordinate to the 
abbey of St. John at Colcheſter, in Eſſex; but in the 
next reign, Jordan, the ſon of Robert de Saleo Villa, 
conſented that the religious of this place ſhould be re- 
moved to Colcheſter. 2 

At Wingfield, north-eaſt of Eye, there is a pariſh- 
church, in which a — conſiſting of a maſter and 
ſeveral prieſts, was founded in 1362, by the lady Alianor, 
relict of Sir John Wingfield, agreeable to the deſire and 
laſt will of her huſband, It was dedicated to St. Mary, 
St. John Baptiſt, and St. Andrew; and valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at ſixty- nine pounds fourteen ſhillings and 
five-pence per annum. f ps. 

Debenham, eighty-ſix miles from London, has its 
name from the river Deben, which runs by it. The 
town ſtands upon a riſing ground, which keeps it clean. 
Jt has a good church, but the houſes in general are 


meanly buflt. Here is a charity-ſchool, founded by Sir 
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Eitebem, who, by his will, provided, hat bas Here is 2 weekly market on Wedneſday, and two- an 


3:4 
3 ..the, poor of this place ſhould be employed at a work- 
houſe in Framlingbam, and that ſome of. the poor child- 
ren ſhould be fent to a free-ſchool in the ſame town, in 
order tg de fitted for apprenticeſhips,. and left ten pounds 
to be given with each to x maſter. Here is a good mar- 
ket-place, . but the town is 1 much frequented, the 
road to it being extremely bad. | 

Here is 3 weekly market on Friday, and an annual 
fair on the twertty-fourth of June, for braziers and toys. 

Zungays the next place we viſited, is ſituated: upon 
the river Waveney, by whieh it is almoſt ſurrounded, 
one hundred and eleven miles from London. It.is a 
large, handſome town; the houſes, 2 are well 
Built, but the ſtreets are, for the molt. pai 
Here are two' pariſh- churehes, one of which is a good 
ſtructure, with a beautiful ſteeple; and a grammar - ſchool, 
endowed, with ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel College in 

ambridge. This town has a good market - place, a 
bridge over the Waveney,: and is much frequented by 


4 b 


people from Norfolk. _—_—— 

On the firſt of Mah 1689, this whole town, except 
one little ſtreet, was burnt down in the ſpace of four 
hours, and the damage ſuſtained by this fire was com- 
puted at near thirty thouſand pounds. 1 855 

There are ſtill to be ſeen at this place large ruins of a. 

ry ſtrong caſtle, built” by the family of the Bigods, 
— of Norfolk, before the reign of king Stephen. 
Of this caſtle Hugh Bigod, carl of Norfolk in the wars 
between king * and the empreſs Maud, uſed 
y to boaſt, But notwithſtanding this confidence 

in bis caſtle, the ſame cark was ſoon. after compelled to 
pay king Henry II. à great ſum of money, to fave it 
from being demoliſhed. en 4 doo 

Roger de Glanvil,« and the counteſs of Gundreda,.his. 
lady, in the time of king Henry II. founded a Bene- 
dictine nunnary here, dedicated to the Virgin or 
In the time of Edward I. here were 2 prioreſs and fifteen: 
ſiſters ; but at the diſſolution, not above ſeven ſiſters; 
who had a yearly income rated at fixty-two pounds' 
two ſhillings and a penny. 3 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two annual 
fairs, vi. the fourteenth of May, for horſes. and lean 
cattle; and the twenty - fifth of September, for hogs and 

| ace 


At Mittingham, near Bungay, there was a college for 
2-maſter and eight chaplains, founded in the fixth year 


of Richard II. by Sir John de Norwich. It was dedi- 


cated to the Virgin „and about the time of the 
diſſolution, hadia maſter and eleven fellows, with yearly 
revenues n two pounds: feven 
re | 
At this place likewiſe are the remains of a caſtle, 
built by Sir John de Norwich, who died about the be- 
ginning of the reign of king Richard II. 
_ - Beccles is fituated. on the river Waveney, one hundred 
and ſeven miles from London. It is a » populous 
town, and the ſtreets well paved; but duildings 


toy 
"Leſtoff, 
over the ſea, one hundred and thirteen miles from Lon- 
don. This place having been part of the ancient de- 
meſne of the Crown, has a charter, by which the inha 
bitants are exempted from ſerving on juries, either at the 
ſeflions or the About a mile weſtward of this 
place, there is a church, and in the town a chapel, for 
the eaſe of the inhabitants, whoſe chief buſineſs is fiſh- 
ing for cod in the North Sea, and for herring, mackarel, 
and ſprats, at home. , h 


part, -unpaved.. | j 


—_—_— Al 


 nual-fairs, viz. on May-day, and. Michaeltnas-day, bot 
for toys. 75 BY Agi * 5 
ö 2 miles north-weſt of Leoſtoff, upon the river 
Waveney, is Burgh Caſtle, a fortification built by the 
Romans to guard the coat againſt the Saxon pirates, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been the Gavanonum where the 
Stableſian horſe had their ſtation. "Fhere are ſtill very 
conſiderable remains of this caftle Randing ; the eaſtern 
wall continues yet in its original length, whieh is ſix 
hundred and fixty feet, — abour ſeventeen or eighteen 
feet high. On the outſide of this wall are four ſolid 
round towers, each about ſcutteen feet in diameter, 
and of an equal height with che Wall! These towers are 
joined to the wall, but in fuck u manner, that only a 


ſmall part of the pedals iphery ig-avithitvit/ The femains of 
the thera ate A des hundred and fixty feet in 
length, and thoſe of the north ſide ure abòut the ſame 
extent, but the Weſtern is totally demehimed. The 
materials of theſe walls and towers areflints, abd Roman 
and Britiſh brieks, eachiof Wach s foot and a half 
long, and almoſt a'footbroadys re. 1 
t Flixton, near 'Lookeff,. there was a nunnery of 
the order of St. Auſtin; founded /abogt the year 1258. 
by Margery, widew of Bartholomew de-Qreyk It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St; QCatharive, and at 
the time of the diſſolution, had 2 prioreſs und fix or ſeven 
.nuns, with yearly *yeveriues valued at no more than 
twenty-three pounds four ſhillings arid a penny: *% 
|  Southwold, the next place we viſited; is Linated in x 
peninſula, formed by the river Blith upon the weſt, and 
the ſea upon the eaſt and fouth, one hundred and five 
miles from Bondon. It is a corporation, governed by 


| ewo/bailifs and other; officers ; and is « pleaſant, popu- 


us town, ſtrong by its ſituation, and fortified by a few 
ieces of cannon. It has a draw. bridge over the river 
lich, and a large, ſtrong-buflt chureh. In 2747, an 
act of parliament paſſed for effectually eleanſing and 
opening the -haven "of this place, which had been long 
-choaked up witk ſund. On theeatt fide of this town is a. 
bay called Splebay,' that affords good anchorage, and is 
ſheltered by à promontory about two miles farther ſouth, 
called Eaſfon-Neſs. Oi he fouth fide of Eaſton· Neſs 
is an excellent haubour, Which, in the Duteh war, was 
a place of render vous for our fſeets. The promontory 
ol Eaſton-Nefs is by ſome thought the moſt eaſterly point 
of Britain, but others ſoppoſe it to be Leoftof, *' - 
Here is a weekly matket on Thurſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Trinity-Monday, and the twenty fourth of 
Auguſt, both for %s. _ 
i At Blichborswgh, upon the river Blich, near South- 
wold, ſeveral Roman urns were dug up not many years 
ago. This is thought to have been a Roman 2 
and in the time of the Saxons, was famous for being 
the burying- place of Anna, a Chriſtian kin 3 
Angles, who was flain in battle by Penda ha ercian. 
here was alſo at this place a e dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which was given. to the abbey of St. Of) 
in Efſex, by king Henry I. upon which this church be- 
came a cell to that abbey, and was valued t the diſſo- 
—_ when it — five religious, at forty-eight pounds 
eight ſhillings and tei-pelice Pay mim kfere was 2 
"houſe of blick an Sp 4 4 
At Roydon, neat Southwold, ere as d priory of 
Cluniac monks, celF to Thetford” in Norfolk, ſaid to- 
have been founded before the year 1160, by Dondo Aſini, 
ſteward to the king's houſehold. It was dedicated, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, "to St. Mary; hut to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, ccording to others; and had yearly reve- 
nues, on the ſuppreſſion, reckoned worth thirty pounds. 
nine ſhillings and five-pence. -- * 
; Haleſworth ſtands at the diſtance of ninetyſe ven miles 
from London, and is an ancient, populous town, with 2 


| very neat church, and  charity-ſcho6l.. Here is a large 


weekly market on Tueſday, famous for vaſt quantities of 
linen yarn, which is ſpun in this town and neighbour- 
hood, and bought up here; and an annual fair on the 
eighteenth ef October, for Scotch cattle. 

At Romborough, north-weſt of Haleſworth, there was 


a ſmall priory of BenediQine monks, founded about the 


time 
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time of the Conqueſt, and ſubjected to the abbey of 
Holm in Norfolk; but it was given, in the time of 
Henry I. by Stephen, or his ſon Alan, earls of Rich- 
mond and Britanny, to the abbey of St. Mary, in the 
city of York. _ 358 | 3 
Dinwich is ſituated on the coaſt of the German otean, 
at the diftarice of ninety-five miles from London; and is 
the oldeſt town in the envoy, having been an epiſcopal 
fee in the year 630. It has fent members to parliament 
ever ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of that part of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution; in the reigii of Edward I. ind was 
made a free borough by king John, to whom the bur- 
eſſes gave three hundred -merks of ſilver; beſides ten 
alcons and five gerfalcons for his charter; and they 


religious houſes in th's place, were, ſeveril ages ago, 
owed up by the ſea. . - F 

Here wis 2 priory of Blatkfriars, foynded by Sir 
Roger de Holifh, before the time of king Richard II. 
and here was alſo a houſe of Grey friars, ſuppoſed to 
have been founded by the corporation of this borough. 

The Kagights Templars ry bes -a' houſe_here; 
with a handf6me church, called the" Temple of our Lady, 
to which belonged great Sat, to, 96 and which 
is ſuppoſec to have paſſed to the Knights Hoſpitalers 
upon the diffetation'of the Knights Templars. 
Dunwich is ſuppoſed to Have been a Roman ſtation, 
from ſeveril Roman coins which have at different times 
been found in this place. 5 3 - | * e 
This towh ſends two members to parliament, has a 

ekly market on Saturday, and an annual fair on the 
twenty fifth of July, for toys. e | 
 Saxmunidham; or Saxlinghatn, is eighty-ſix miles 
diſtant from London, and is 4 little, obſcure, dirty town, 
containing nothing worthy of note. It has, however, a 
weekly 'market'on Thurfday, and two annual fairs, viz" 
Holy Thurſday, and the twenty-third of September, 
both for tays., he fe e NE 

At Snape, ſouth of Saxmondham, William Martel, 
and Albreda his wife, in 1155, founded a priory of Be- 
nedictine monks, from the abbey of 54 John at Col 
cheſter. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and con- 
tinued a cell ti the abbey of St, John till the * 1400. 
It was then made conventual, but ſuppreſſed by Car- 
dinal Wolſey in 1524, when its revenues were rated at 
forty- nine pounls one ſhilling and eleven pence per annum. 

At Leples, eaſt of Saxmundham, there was an abbey 
of Premonſtratenſian canons, built and endowed: by Ra- 
nulph de Glanvy, founder of Butley priory, in 1182. 
It was dedicatedto'the Virgin Mary, and at the time of 
the diſſolutipn had fourteen or fifteen monks, with yearly 
revenues rate a une Huhdred” and eighty-one pounds 
ſeventeen ſhillivgsand a penny. 

Framlingham is a name of Saxon original, and ſigni- 
ges a Habitation of Strangers, It is eighty-ſix miles 
diſtant from London, and is à large, ancient town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated, though but indifferently built, upon a 
clay hill, in a fru tfüf wil, and a healthy air. There is 
a large ſtately church built of black flint, with a ſteeple 
upwards of a hundred feet high; and a free-ſchool, 
founded by Sir Robert Hitcham, for forty” boys, who | 


in 1654 by the ſame Sir Robert Hitcham, and the other 
about the year 1704; by the truſtees of Mr. Mills, ah 
Anabaptift miniſter, for eight poor perſons, who have 


two ſhillings and fix-perice a week each, an outer gar- 
ment once a year, and thirty ſhillings a-piece for firing. 


— town has a very handſome and ſpacious market- 
. ay” |; 8 | 
It is univerſally agreed, that Franilingham is a town 
of Britiſh original, which was conquered” by the Ro- 
mans, after the defeat of Boadicea, the famous Britiſh 
Amazon. Here are ſtill to be ſeen noble remains of 3 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by ſome king of the 
Eaſt-Angles. It was 4 large, beautiful fabric, and very 
er : He — fre — i | 

et high, and eight feet thick; they ſup thirteen 
ee Leh of emen ate * ien above the 
walls, and two of them are watch- towers. The area 
inclofed by the walls of this caſtle; contains above an 
i oo 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Whitſun-Monday, and Michaelmas-day, for 
millinery goods, cloaths, and toys“. | 
At Sthton; north-eaſt of Framlinghait; William de 
Cheney, in 1149, founded an abbey for Ciftertian-monks; 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed it the diſ- 


lings and ſeven-pence per mum. At the gate of the 
abbey there was an hofpital; © B 
A tbo is generally ſuppoſed to have taken its 
name from' the river Ald, upon the bank of which it 
ſtands, though ſome think that Aldborough is a cor- 
ruption of Oldborough. EF re 

This town is diſtant cighty-eight miles from London, 
and is an ancient corporation, governed by two bailiffs, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, and twerity-four inferior mem- 
bers. It is pleaſantly ſituated iti à peninſula, called 
Slanghden Valley, formed by the river on the welt fide, 
and the ſea on the eaſt arid ſouth. Tt conſiſts chiefly of 
two ftreets neat a mile long, running parallel to each 
other, the ſea having lately ſwallowed up a third ſtreet, 
that was parallel to the other two. The ſtreets are 
clean, but the buildings in general very mean. Here is, 
however; a handfome church upon a bill, on the weſt 
fide of tbe town, and a good key on the river Ald, with. 
waretouſes : the harbour is defended by ſome pieces of 
cannon 4 and a good trade is carried on in fiſh, particu- 
larly. fprats, ſoles, and lobſters. ' From this town there 


is 2 great export of corn, find à trade to Newcaſtle upon 


Tyne for coals: — ITT ; 
{ "This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Satutday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the firſt of March, and the third of May, both for toys. 
Orford derives its name from a ford over the river Ore, 
near the mon h of which it ſtands. It is eighty-eight 
miles diftatit from London, was incorporated by king 
Henry III. and is governed by a mayor, eighteen port- 
men, twelve chief burgeſſes, a recorder, a town-clerk, 
and two ſerjeants at mace: It was once à large, popu- 
lous town, with a caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome 
towers remaining, that ſerve as land- marks to veſſels at 
ſea; Here is a church; and on a promontory, not far 
from the town, called Orfordneſs; there is a light-houſe 
for the direction of ſeamen failing near the coaſt ; and 
this promontory is a great ſhelter to ſhips when a north- 
eaſt wind blows hard upon the ſhore. Orford formerly 
had a good harbour; but the ſea has withdrawn from it 
many years, and the place has proportionably decayed. 
This town ſends two inembers ta parliament, has a 
weekly market on Monday, and an annual fair on Mid- 
ſummer-day, for toys. ; „ | 
Among the curioſities of this county may be reckoned 
the periodical rendezvqus of ſwallows along this coaſt, 
from Orfordneſs to Yarmouth ; for, about the end of 
ſummer, an incredible number of theſe birds * 
in a body; where they wait the firſt northerly wind to 
tranſport themfelves out of Britain, probably to ſome 
warmer climate; "They are ſometimes" wind- bound for 
ſeveral days, but it no fooner blows fair, than they all 


a'e fitted for apprenticeſhips, and then put out with ten | take wing together, and never. appear till the following 
pounds each. Here alfo are two hoſpitals, one founded 


; when they arrive here in vaſt bodies, and from 


ſpring 
n dence 


anding, and are forty-four 


ſolution with two hundred and fifty pounds fifteen ſhil- 


4 * . * 
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Bence diftcibute themſelves all over Britain. It is ſaid, 
Kþat in the time of king Henry I. a  kſh was caught in 
the ſea near Orfordneis, by the fiſnermen's nets, Which, 
in ſhape, exactly reſernbled a human body, but was 
rough and hairy, with a picked beard. It was brought 
Alive on ſhore, but ſoon, after eſcaped to ſea again, and 
was never after heard of. . a | 
At Butley, near Orford, Ranulph de Glanvil, juſti- 
ciary.of England, founded, in 1171, a priory of Black 
. Eanops,. dedicated to the Virgin Mary, wi h. revenues, 
which, at the diſſolution, amounted to three hundred and 
eighteen pounds ſe . entern ſhillings: and three-pence per 


Woodbridge ſtands upon the welt bank of the Deben, 
at the diſtance of ſeventy-five miles from London. Its 
extent is about half a mile every way. The chief ſtreets 
are well built and paved, but the reſt are dirty, and the 
houſes old and low. It has a fine church with a ſteeple, 
a good grammar-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, founded in 
1587 by Thomas Seckſord, maſter of the Requeſts, for 
thirteen poor men, and three women. Here is a market- 
place, in the middle of which is a handſome ſhire-hall, 
where the r | my Sas Lr 2 925 of this 
county, called t il of Et and Audrey; 
and yy the — ras a corn- croſs. Te river is 
navigable hither for ſhips of conſiderable burthen, and 
this town has four or five docks. for building ſhips, with 
commodious quays and warehouſes. - It carries on a good 
trade to London, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Holland, 
in butter, cheeſe, ſalt, and plank; and the W 8 
pinks and hoys $0 to and from London. once every week. 
At Woodbridge there was a ſmall thi, Go five or ſix 
black. canons, founded by one Ernaldus Ruffus, about 
the end of the twelfth century. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and on the ſuppreſſion, had . yearly reve- 
nues rated at fiſty pounds three ſhillings and five- pence. 
I his town bas a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
12 legs e and the twenty - firſt 
of September „„ 2 
N As Lohan, e Woodbridge, a ſmall 
priory of three or four black canons was founded by 
Wüllen de Bodeville. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, was a cell to the monaſtery of St. Peter at Ipſ- 
wich, and had an income rated, upon the ſuppreſſion, at 
tywenty-ſix pounds eighteen ſhillings and five-pence per 


JR £37 $f 45 orhornn © 5 Des bas in 
„At another place, called Alenſborne, now depopu- 
lated, there was a ſmall priory of Auguſtine canons, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; and before the general 
ſuppreſſion, - annexed and appropriated to the monaſtery 
„ ow by. ito” io nds; 
Rendleſbam; north-eaſt of Woodbridge, was a royal 


= * A 


ſeatin the Saxon times; and here Redwald, King of the 
Eaſt-Angles, is ſaid to have kept his court. 4 
©. ..._. Curious PLANTS found. in Suffolk. 

Wild Sothernwood, or fine-leaved — 3 Abro- 
tanum campiſtre, C. B. found at a place called Elden, in 
Suffolk, twelve miles beyond New market. 

Yellow-berried Holly; Agrifolium baceis luteis; found 
at Wiſton, in this county, not far from Buer s. 

Woolly- headed Thiſtle; Carduus tomenteſus corona 
fratrum, Park ; found in great plenty near Clare, in 
Suffolx. a ‚ 5 

Fin: · leaved Baſtard-parſley, with a (mall purple flower]; 
Cauculis tennifolia flaſculis ubrubentibus, Hill. not, found 
amongſt the corn at Notley, and other places. — 
SGolden- flowered Samphire; Crithmum cryſanthemum, 

Pari; found on the bank of the river, above Falbridge, 
at EA Lychnis\ wifes. flo | 65 0 5 

Spaniſh Catchfſy; 45 vi ſco e muſcoſa, C. B. 
— in and 5 the gravel-pits on the north. fide of 
Newmarket town. RNA | tber. 

Night- flowering Campion; Lychnis nocti flora, Park; 
found among the corn about Saxmundham. 2 

The Water Aloe; Aloe paluſtris, C. B. found in the 


lake in Loving- land. 
Engliſh Sea-peas; Piſum marinum, Ger. found on 


| 


| 
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a Sraged Water-hemlock; Sium altzrum oli 
facte, Ger. found in the lake in Loving land. 
Knotted Trefoil, with round heads; Trifolium cum 
glameratis ad Caulium nods ratundis ; found in gravelly 
places about Saxmundham. ; | "A 
Hedge-hog Trefoil, with rundles reſembling a thin 
legment of a eone; Trifalium cochleatum modiolis ſpinejis ; 
62 on 8 of Orforxd. AN oy 
Upright Speedwell, with divided leaves; Al/me foliis 
hederacits ruta mods diviſis, Lob. found YT 
tween the two wind- mills and the Warren-lodge. 0 
Common Roman Nettle; Urtica. Romana, Ger. found 
at Alburgh, and elſewhere, on the ſea-coaſt. | 
Small mild white-flowered Stone-cup ;. Sedum minimum 
non'acre. flore allo; found in the barren grounds between 
Yarmouth and Donevich. "yy # 


ri 


: 1 Remarks en the Sx.a-Coasrs of Suffolk. 


Ihe ſea-coaſt' of Suffolk; which extends from Har- 
wich to Leoſtoff, has very few harbours, but ſeveral 
ſands, which render the navigation fomewhat difficult to 
thoſe -upacquainted with that part of England. The 
Shipwaſh lies about three leagues to the eaſtward of Har- 
wich, It is a large ſand, the ſides of it pretty ſteep, 
and there are ten fathoms water cloſe to it, ſo that large 
ſhips,are very careful not to come in leſs than twelve or 
thirteen fathoms, if they ſail without it. There is, 
bowever, a channel between the Shipwaſh, and another 
ſand called Alborough Knaps, and the ſhore, in which 
there are nige or ten fathoms water. | . 

The Knaps, above-mentioned, are ſeveral round emi- 
nences on a pretty large ſand, lying about five miles 
from Orfordneſs, and due caſt from Aldborough. There 
are not above two fathoms and a half upon theſe Knaps 
at lo water; but without, ſixteen or ſeventeen fathoms. 

The Whiting is a ſmall long ſand, lying in the paſ- 
ſage to the ſouthward of Orfordneſs, about à league 
from the ſhore. The ſouth end lies farther from the 
land than the north end, and there are not above ſix 
feet water upon it at low water. Ships coming from the 
northward generally ſail to the weſtward of it, or be- 
tween the land and the Whiting; but there is alſo a 
E channel between it and ths Boudſey ſand, a pretty 
arge ſhoal ahout two miles, to the ſouth-eaſt of the 


EF © 


af ens Part of Boudſey ſand is dry at low water. 
It lies about three miles a half from the ſhore, and 
has nine fathoms water almoſt cloſe to it. The north 


end of the Whiting is ſo exceeding fteep and ſharp, 
that you have ſometimes. nine fathoms at one caſt of the 
lead, and the next not above five ; but when this hap- 
pens, you are not above a ſhip's length from the ſand, 
and before you, can heave. the lead again, you will be 
upon. it. 4 
Between the two ſands above-mentioned is. a ſmal! 
ſand, called the - Kettle-bottom, on which there is not 
water ſufficient for a ſhip of five hundred tons burden at 
low water. | | a 
Near the land, almoſt due weſt of Covehith, a village 
with a pretty lofty ſteeple, is a ſhoal called the Bernard, 
which is almoſt dry at low. water; but ſmall ſhips ſail 
between it and the land at half flood, when there are 


two fathoms water. The outſide of it is ſo ſteep, that 


it is not ſafe to come nearer to it than nine or ten 
( ( 1 
About a cable's length to the northward, is another 
ſand. called the Newcome; and about the fame diſtance 
to the northward of the Newcome, is another called the 
Stamford. There is a channel between theſe ſands and 
the ſhore, through which ſhips often paſs. About a 
league to the ee of the Newcome, is a round ſhoal 
called the Red- ſand, between which and the Newcome 
there is a channel about half a league broad, in which 
there are ſixteen fathoms water.. "0 
On the point of land near Leoſtoff are two light- 
houſes; one ſituated on the beach, and the other on a 
ſmall eminence ſomewhat farther within the land. 
They are of great uſe to the navigation among theſe 
ſands, and form a leading mark for failing through the 


the ſtone beach between Orford and Alburgh, called the 
Shingle. . RRV * 


— 


channel above deſcribed. There is alſo a light-houſe 
| 18 — 1 2 
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upon Orfordneſs, erected alſo for the preſervation of | Now wounds repeated left no room for new, 
ſhips paſſing along this coaſt in the night. Yet impious foes ſtill more relentleſs Fame. 
On this coaſt there are four havens, viz. Bauſey, Or- And till, like winter-hail, their pointed arrows flew. 


ford, Mizmore, and A 1 R 
Baudſey haven is capable of receiving ſhips of conli- | T gere is ſomething very particular in that part of the 
derable burden, ſome of which paſs up to Woodbridge; river Waveney, — it pes — influx. 
but thoſe of Orford and Mizmore are only tide-harbours, No one would doubt, when they ſee the river growing 
and of very little uſe but to ſmall veſſels, which paſs in | broader and deeper, and going directly towards the ſea, 
and out with the tide, Orford haven was formerly ca- | even to the edge of the beach, and within a mile of the 
able of receiving large ſhips, but has been many years | main ocean, but that it would make its entrance into the 
ce almoſt choaked up with ſandy beach thrown in by | ſea at that place, and afford a noble barbour for ſhips-at 
the ſea, Mizmore is alſo nothing more than a tide- | the mouth of it; when on a ſudden the land riſing high 
— 45 _ — — aa by _ veſſels, * — by the ſea-fide, croſſes the head of the river like a dam, 
very few eſe put in here, as there is no place : : | I 
trade” mer i e is: much better harbour checks the whole courſe of it, and it returns, bending 
than any of the two laſt, and capable of receiving a | a | 4 : 
conſiderable de of: args: faipe, - It-divides-ledalf nts (pn Be e ee 
three channels a little within its mouth, Upon the 
northermoſt branch is Southwold; on that of the middle, 


* 
* 


Walderfwick; and on the ſouthern, Dunwich. „ . river Was once open, and formed 4 famous harbour for 


| nd acc: CANTICULANS 1 2 2 n chat Yarmouth, envying the proſperity of Leoſtoſf, 

Beſides the antiquities, and other curious objects al- made war upon them ; that after many bloody battles, 
ready mentioned in the deſcriptions of the ſeveral. towns, ; 
&c. in _ county, the following particulars muſt not action at ſea; but the Leoſtoff fleet being vanquithed, 
de oil. 6 
Huxon, a ſmall place ſituated eaſtward on the river ſtopped up the mouth of! the ſaid tiver or obliged the 
Waveney, is famous for the {martyrdom of king Ed- conquered Leoſtoff- men to do it themſelves; and bound 
mund. That Chriſtian king, becauſe he would not] them, by an oath, never to attempt to opeir it again. 
renounce his Saviour, was, by the moſt inhuman Danes, a 2 e 
to uſe the words of Abbo, bound to a tree, and his | | 1214 
„body all over mangled with arrows; and they, to | Memnzrs of PARLIAMENT for Suffolk. 
c increaſe the pain —— did, with ſhowers of nee we £1453 Titi Ed 
© arrows, make wound upon wound, till the darts gage quo knights of the ſhire for the county ; and two 
4 — 2 1 1 And, as a poet of che middle — fy of the following boroughs. Ipſwich, 
age nas rung 2 * 1 75 | F | 1 Dunwich, Irford, Alborough, Sudbury, Eye, and St. 

am loca vulneribus defunt, nec | nt ny ae 3 | Edmund's —_—.:- | | | 

ela, ſed hyberna grandina plura volant. "0 1 Tr OE | 2 
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FyINHIS county is bounded by the German Ocean 
| on the eaſt and north; by ridgeſhire on the 

and by Suffolk on the ſouth. It is above fifty- 
ſeven miles in length from eaſt to weſt, thirty-five in 
breadth from north to ſouth, and one hundred and forty 
in circumference, containing an area of fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix -ſquare miles. It is divided into 
thirty-one hundreds, in which are one city; thirty-two 
market-towns, one hundred and ſixty- four vicarages, 
ſix hundred and ſixty pari ſeven hundred and eleven 
villages, and about forty- ſeven thouſand one hundred 
and eighty houſes. It lies in the dioceſe of Norwich, 
and province of Canterbury; and Eaſt Dereham, a con- 
ſiderable market - ton, near the centre of the county, 
is ninety-ſeven miles north-eaſt of London. 
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and the Smaller Ouſe, the Vare, and the Waveney. 
The Greater Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and 
running through the counties of Buckin 
and Cambridge, and dividing this county from 
Norfolk, falls into a part of the German ſea, called the 
Waſhes, at Lynn Regis, a conſiderable borough town 
of this county. N | 
The Smaller Quſe riſes in Suffolk, and ſeparating 


that county from Norfolk on the ſouth-weſt, diſcharges 


itſelf into the Greater Ouſe near Downham, a market- 
town of Norfolk. _ 

The Yare riſes about the middle of this county, and 
running eaſtward, paſſes by the city of Norwich, and 
falls into the German ſea at Yarmouth, a very conſi- 
derable borough and ſea-port. 

The Waveney riſes in Suffolk, and runs north-eaſt ; 
and parting that county from Norfolk, falls into the 
Yare near Yarmouth. | 


Remarks on the INLAND NAvIOATION of Norfolk. 
The Waveney, which this county from that 

of Suffolk, is navigable to Thetford, paſſing by a great 

number of places, doch on the Norfolk and Suffolk ſides 

of the ſtream, and by that means is of great ſervice to 

the inland trade of theſe parts. But it wants many of 
the modern improvements, which would render the na- 

vigation much more expeditious, and conſequently lower 
the prices paid for the . goods. 

The Yare is navigable to Norwich without the help 


of locks, and carries barges of conſiderable burden up to | 


that city. By theſe a very conſiderable trade" is carried 
on with Yarmouth, where many of the goods are landed 
and ſhipped off for London, and other home and foreign 
markets, But though there are no ] on this river, 
and therefore no expence neceſſary for repairs, &c. yet 
the navigation might be ſo far improved by aſſiſtances of 
that kind, that the expence attending their firſt erection 
and fubſequent repairs, would be ſoon ſaved by the cer- 
tainty and expedition of the paſſing and repaſſing of the 


. barges up and down this river. 


he Ouſe is navigable to ſome diftance above Down- 
ham, where there is a good harbour for barges, and by 
this river a conſiderable trade is carried on to Lynn Regis, 
and other towns, Theſe rivers are of great advantage to 
this county, eſpecially as great quantities of grain are 
produced in this county. 
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The air of this county, near the ſea-coaft, is aguiſh, 


and otherw:ic unfalutary; but in the inland parts, it is 
both healthy and pleaſant, though frequently piercing. 


8 


| | A 
The principal rivers of this county are, the Greater 


Bedford, 


| graſs for three y 
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The ſoil is more various than perhaps that of any othet 
county, and comprehends all the. ſorts that are to be 
found in the iſland, arable; paſture, meadow, wood- 
lands, light ſandy ground, deep clays, heaths and fens, 
The worſt of theſe are far from being unprofitable, the 
ſandy heaths feeding ſheep and breeding rabbits, and 
even the fens affording rich paſture for cattle, 


| Remarks on the HusSBANDRY of Norfolk. 


Norfolk is famous for the improvements lately made 

in huſbandry, and by theſe the-county now wears a dif- 
ferent face from what it did a century ago. 
All the country from Holkam to — was a wild 
ſheep- Walk before the ſpirit of improvement ſeized the 
inhabitants; and this glorious ſpirit has wrought amaz- 
ing effects; for-inſtead of boundleſs wilds, and unculti- 
vated waſtes, inhabited by ſcarce any thing but ſheep, 
the country is all cut into incloſures, cultivated in a 
moſt huſband-like manner, richly manured, well peopled, 
and yielding an hundred times the produce that it did in 
its — ate. What has wrought theſe vaſt improve- 
ments, is the marling; for under the whole country run 
veins of a very rich ſoapy kind, which they dig up, and 
ſpread upon the old ſheep-Walks, and then, by means of 
incloſing, they throw their farms into a regular courſe of 
crops, and gain immenſely by the improvement. 

The farms are all large, and the rents low; for the 
farmers having been at a great expence in improvements, 
they could not afford them without very long leaſes ; fo 
that moſt of the farms are let at preſent at rents much 
under their value : add to this, a conſiderable part of the 
country belongs to landlords, who have a vanity in not 
railing their rents, and others are ſuppoſed to have taken 
moderate fines. All together the farmers have managed 
to raiſe conſiderable fortunes, and to bid fair for being 


the poſſeſſors of the whole county. 


The farms run from three to nine hundred pounds 
a year, for which ſums they have a great quantity of 
land, It is very difficult to diſcover the rents among 
ſuch large farmers, who all make a great ſecret of it; 
but we have very good reaſons for believing, that they are 
in general from two ſhillings and ſix-pence to fix ſhil- 
lings per acre. Many farms under a modern lett are 
rented at ten ſhillings and more per acre, but they are 
not very common. We ſpeak of a large tract of country 
ſtretching from Holkam to the ſea weſtward, and ſouth 
to Swaf ham. 

The principal farms (at leaſt thoſe that are moſt com- 
monly mentioned) are Mr. Curtis's of Sommerfield, 
two thouſand five hundred acres. Mr. Mallet's of 
Dunton, as much. Mr. Barton's of Rougham, three 
thouſand. Meſſrs. Glover's of Creek and Barwic. 
Meſſrs. Savary's of Sydderſtone, and Mr. Rogerſon's of 
Narford, each eleven hundred acres. Cultivation in all 
its branches is carried on by theſe men, and many others, 
in a very complete manner. But-marling is the great 
foundation of their wealth. | 
They lay about an hundred loads on an acre, which 
coſt them tos digging from one pound five ſhillings to 
one pound ten ſhillings, and they reckon the expences 
of the team, and other labour, to be as much more. 
The improvement laſts in great vigour above twenty 
years, and the land is always the better for it, Their 
courſe of crope is--marle, and break up for wheat; 2. 
turnips3 3. barley; 4. laid down with clover and rye- 

ears, or ſometimes only two, They 
ung or fold for all their winter-corn, and reckon two 
nights fold equal to a dunging ; the @ "i" of the 
latter they lay upon an acre, is twelve loads. For ſome 


years aſter the marling, they reap, on a medium, four 
quarters 


9 


j 


$4 
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quarters of wheat per acre, and ſive of barley; and fif- 
teen or eighteen years after marling, three quarters of 
wheat, and four and a half of ſoft corn. | 

The general, cxconomy of their farms will appear from 
the following ſketch of one of eleven hundred acres. 
| The firmer generally has 
100 acres of winter-corn. 


| 


2 50 — — bar ley and oats; 
50 = - peaſe. | 
200 — — F N 
0 es. 
| 700 — — 
1100 | 
e keeps k | 
6. Servants. 
6 Labourers. 
30 Horſes. | 
20 Cows: + 
goo Sheep. | 
5 Ploughs. | 
And in harveſt-time has in all about forty people in 
the field. ö 


The culture of turnips is here carried on in a moſt 
extenſive manner, Norfolk being more famous for this 
vegetable than any county in the kingdom; but we 
have ſeen much larger turnips grow in Suffolk, in gra- 
velly loams, than ever we ſaw in Norfolk. The ule to 
which they apply their vaſt fields of turnips, is the feed- 
ing their flocks, and expending the ſurplus in fatting 
Scotch cattle, which they do in. ſeveral methods; by 
ſtall-feeding ; in binns in their farm-yards ; in paſture- 
fields: and laſtly, hurdle them on the turnips as they 

row, in the ſame manner as they do their ſheep. By 
|-feeding they make their crop go much the furtheſt ; 
but the beatts ſo fed, are apt to founder on the road to 
London, the expences of it are great, and the ſoil loſes 
the urine: but all theſe methods are yet in uſe. When 
the marle begins to wear out of the ſoil, many of the 
farmers have latterly got into a method of manur- 
ing with oil - cakes for their winter- corn, which they 
import from Holland, and ſpread on their fields at the 
expence of about fifteen ſhillings per acre. 

There is no great conjuration neceſſary to diſcover the 
reaſons of — 2 fortunes being made in this country 
by farmers; for hiring unimproved lands at a ſmall rent, 
and finding very fine marle every-where under them, 
they made thereby ſuch a vaſt improvement, that no- 
thing leſs. than a perpetual drought could prevent large 
crops. . Their ſoil is in general a very light ſandy loam, 
which, in years which are more inclined to wet than dry- 
neſs, throws out immenſe crops, the very wetteſt that 
can come are not too much for their lands. Every one 


will allow, that the chances of the ſeaſons, in this moiſt | 


climate, are infinitely more in their favour, than if their 
ſoil was of the heavy caſt. Let us inftance the farm 
above ſpecified : 18 k | 

. J. 5. d. 


One hundred acres winter corn, at three quar- 
ters and a half per acre, three hundred and 
fifty quarters; and as a ſmall part of it is 
rye, ſay the price is one pound tenſhillings, 

Two hundred and fifty acres barley and oats, 
by far the moſt of the former, at four quar- 
ters and a half per acre, eleven hundred and 
twenty-five quarters, at ſixteen ſhillings, 

Fifty peaſe, four quarters per acre, . two hun- 
dred quarters, at one pound four ſhillings 
per quarter, Az n 9 240 00 

The —— of laying the profit by a flock, ee 
are ſo various in different counties, that we 
believe the medium of what is . generally 
known is neareſt the truth; and that is ten 
ſhillings per ſheep in lamb and wool, upon 
an average; that on nine hundred is 
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900 O © 


450 0 © 
100 00 
50 0 0 


Twenty cows, at five pounds, 
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| Ploughing per acre, two 
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Hogs, - 
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This flight calculation takes in no beaſts fatted with 
turnips, becauſe theſe. are uncertain, and a variable 
crop; and other branches of profit are purpoſely emitted, 
that no one might, on the whole, think it over-ſtrained. 
As to his expences; a few of the principal articles will 
ſhew, that no one can run them up to any thing con- 
ſiderable. N 


. J. 4. 
Rent, tythe, and town- charges, at ſix ſhil- 
lings per acre, - - - 330 00 
Oats for his horſes, as all ſoft corn is before 
charged; all the thirty are not in conſtant 
food, but run in the farm- yard; ſay there- 
fore, one Hundred and twenty quarters at 
twelve ſhillings, - - - 72 0 0 
Seed for four hundred acres of corn, including | 
the graſſes ſown with two hundred, on a me- 
dium at nine ſhillings per acre; - 180 0 © 
Six ſervants, - Ai den. 120 © © 
Six labourers, - - 150 0 0 
Wear and tear, ſay - - i.:'- 700 0 
Harveſt; on a medium, four ſhillings an acre, 50 0 O 
1002 © 0 
f L — — 
Produce, 2269 | 
Expences, - 1002 
Profit, 1263 


Here we find a regular income of near thirteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, on a medium of prices and ſeaſons; 
What therefore has it been for theſe four or five wet 
pron laſt paſt! We have no doubt but that thirteen 

undred pounds has ſome years been carried to near 
three thouſand pounds. But without advancing it {6 
high, it is very plain, that a long leaſe of a good Nor- 
folk farm is infinitely preferable to the fee ſimple of it ; 
and that there is the greateſt proſpect of ſeeing this king- 
dom a land of yeomenry; à thing not to be dreaded; 
for better landed property, while it laſts, can never 
exiſt. The change, however, preſently enſues. In 
addition to this remark, we might obſerve, that a 
Norfolk farmer, Mr. Mallet, above mentioned, has 
lately purchaſed eſtates in the pariſhes of Middleton, 
Teſterton, and Hockham, to the amount of ſeventeen 
hundred pounds per axnum. This remarkable perſon 


has made his fortune in leſs than thirty years, and on a 
farm conſiſting of not above fifteen hundred acres of 


land, which is by no means the largeſt in this county. 
We may add, that Mr. Mallet, in January, &c: 

| two hundred and eighty ſteers fatting on 

turnips, and artificial graſs hay; and this on a corn- 


farm ö 
PRICE OF LABOUR 

In winter, one ſhilling a day. 

In ſpring, one ſhilling and two-pence; 

In breed, two pounds twelve ſhillings and ſix- pence, 
or three pounds for the harveft, beſides meat, drink, 
d lodging. It laſts from a month to five weeks. 
Hoeing of turnips, three fhillings the firſt time; and 
two ſhillings the ſecond. | 


In the road from Houghton to the ſea-coaſt, by Hun- 
ſton, &c. is much barren land, or rather pans bar- 
ren; for a really barren ſoil we do not believe exiſts in 
any large quantities: the Norfolk improvers might turn 
theſe tracts of warren and ſheep-walks into profitable 
farms. One of the greateſt improvements in the country 


is Mr. Curtis's farm of Sommerfield, belonging to Mrs. 


Henley of Docking. It conſiſts of two thouſand five 


hundred acres of land, all gained from ſheep-walks, and 


which now is regularly incloſed; and yields immenſe 
crops of corn, Inſomuch, that this farm has been men- 
tioned as the beſt in Europe. The rent is ſaid to be 
very ſmall, and the produce exceeding great; the profit 
may therefore be eaſily conceived. 1e home-ſtall is 
worth viewing. It is prettily planted, and very neat. 
Naru- 
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Natura ProDUCTIONs, and MANUFACTURES, 


The natural productions of this county. are corny 
| cattle, - wool, rabbets, — ſaſfron, W 

- ,other ſea-fiſh, in great abundance ;, and in the ny 
Yare is caught a —— fiſh, peculiar to itſelf, called 
the Ruffe. Jet and ambergris are ſometimes found 
von the coaſts of this ny; and the principal manu- 
factures are worſted, woollens, and filks, in which all 
the inland parts are employed; the Norwich ſtuffs be- 
ing n in our trade. 


erer, Mazxer Towns, Ge. 


We began our tour through this county at Yarmouth, 
called Great Yarmouth, to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall 
village in its neighbourhood, Little Yarmouth. 
It took its name from its ſituation at the mouth of the 
river Yare. 

This town is diſtant from. London one e and 
twenty-two miles, and was anciently one of the Cinque- 
poo - By an old cuſtom, Yarmouth appoints' certain 

iliffe, as commiſſaries, who, in conjunction with the 
magiſtrates of the town, hold a court here, during a fair, 
| called the Herring Fair, ' to determine — 
execute j uſtice, and keep the ace. Yaxmouth,, 

prone anted it by king Henry I. and was made 3 4 
rough oy king John. Ie began;.to ſend members to 
liament in , © time of king -Edward I. and was 
walled and ditched round in the time of king Henry III. 
and in that of Edward III, it ſent forty-thres ſhips, and 
25 thouſand and ſeven five ſeamen, to dhe ſiege of | 
alais, King Richard II. gave it leave to build à Key, 
after which it had great ed rels with the — 
for being excluded out bf their __ and f 
deprived of their privileges. By à charter king 

e it was governed by ye bailiffs and à fe- 
corder, ho were Juſtices of the peace. The inhabi- 
tants were about fi thouſand - at the Lecken of Lin 
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councilmen. * mayor returns bs — elected 
repreſent, it in 1 ne who are choſe by: the froe- 
men, in number bout five hundred. 

% The corgoration Bas particular ind extenſive privi- | 
"Jeges. It has a court of record and admiralty. In the 
court of record are tried civi iſes, for unlimited ſums ; 
In the court of admiralty, they dan try, condemn, - and 

execute in fome'cales, without waiting for a warrant. 
The mayor and aſdermen are conſervators of the river 
Ouſe, in is county; the Humber, the Derwent, the 
Wherfe, Air, and the Dun, tivers of Yorkſhire. 
Ibis town is bound by its charter granted by Henz III 
+ to ſend to the ſheriffs of Norwich ey year one hun- 
dred herriugs baked, in twenty-four: paſties, which the 
: Heriffs. are _ deliver to the KA af, the manor of Eaſt 
Carlton, a village near New Buckenham ;. he gives the 
- ſheriffs his receipt for them, and by his tenure” 15 obliged | 
to ome them to the kin —— be is. 
his tqwn, which makes a pearance 
57 the ſea, is the neateſt, the r and the 
moſt jegularly built of any ton in England); the ffreets 
| eig Reg n 4 oy parallel to each other; and there is a 
view acroſs all the ftreets, from the key tothe Tea, the 
- town ſtanding in 'a penj infuls” the ſea and the 
Harbour. Yarmouth is Walled, but the chief ſtrength; 
by land is the Hayeng zor river,” which lies on the weſt 
"fide of it, wich a raw-bridge over it, The port or en- 
trance ſecures the ſouth, and the ſea the eaſt; but che 
north, which joins j it to the main land, is of and 
_ ye covered with a ange wall, and ſome of demo 
_ Works 
Here is a market- place, the kneſt and beſt furniſhed 
: . and hen _ j extent; and the key is the 
and handſom perhaps in Europe, that o 
Seville in Spain only — Loy is ſo — 22 
- "that people may ſtep directly from the ſhore into any of 
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the ſhips, al walk from one to another, as over 4 
bridge, ſometimes for a quarter of a mile together; and 
is at the ſame. time ſo ſpacious, that in ſome places it is 
near an hundred yards from the houſes to the wharf, 
On the wharf is a cuſtom-houſe and town-hall; with 
ſeveral merchants houſes that look like palaces. 

Here are two churches, of which St. Nicholas, built 
in the reign of king Henry I. has fo high a ſteeple, that 
it ſerves as a ſea- mark. There is a fine hoſpital in this 
town, and two charity-ſchools, for thirty-five boys and 
thirty-two girls, all cloathed and taught; the boys to 
N nets, and the girls ſpinaingy Knitting, and © ing 
wor 

There is a ſmall platform of guns on a flip of land, 
at the entrance of the harbour, which is all the ſecurity 
of this town: the great guns that were round the walls 
of the town, having been removed by King Charles II. 

The ſeamen employed by the merchants here, are 
reckoned the beſt in England. 

The ſituation of this town is very commodious for 
trade. It ſtands upon the German Ocean, at the mouch 
of the river Lare, which is navigable from hence to 
Norwich; 68, Mere is a navigation from this town 
by the Waveney, to the ſouth parts of Norfolk, and the 
nofth 6f Suffolk; and by another river, called the 
Thyne, which falls'here 4 hto the Lare, it trades to the 
north part of the coufty, : 

| Though. Yarmouth: ir not ſo large a tbwn as Norwich, 
it is generally "thought ſuperior in-traffic and wealth; 
and upwards" df half a century 1 above eleven hun- 
N GIEe ged to this port, beſides the ſhips which 

inerchaiits ware owhets of, or concerned i in, at other 


ö 


0 5 is the chief #edderdous of. ſche Eller between 

Lohdon: the roads on the eaſt ſide of the 

tr Nas Py: fe, "that 2 ute very much frequented by 

els hat paſs and repals,” though there are ſome dan- 

ro 8 act. of ſand in the Heigh urhood:;' and it coſts 

| the inhabitants df Yarmolth between two: and three 
thoufand' pounds a year to- keep the harbour clean. 


4 
* 


1s town carries on 11 — to Ffance, Holland, 
5 and ie. North and Eaſt und . ſuch 72 
ities of corn arſd” malt, Ithat ch faid to 


amounted, many. cars ago, 'to — than — A 
and twent thoufand gen, A year. Yarmouth has 
the Whole erring-hlhery of this coaſt, in which it em- 
sys one hundred and Rey veſſels, and between f 


fifty fall in che exportation.” "Þ ifty thouſand 
of hettings, Which ſome magnify to ſeventy — 
lafts, * fo Teſs than Forty millions of 'herrings, 


Fontaf 
arg 2822 len and cured Here in A year. Theſe 


herringe rv for the moſt part exported by the merchants 
of Yarmouth, the reſt by thoſe'of London, to Italy, 
Spain, and Po I; which, with the tambters, crapes, 
| and n Aale, Which the merebants'of — 
town Ex rt, occaſion müch buſt and 'em 
abundance bf Hand? aid "ſhipping. we, * 
The fiſhing- fair here, or the eaſon- the nehiio her- 
Titigs, begins at Michaelmas, and continues all the 
month oa Ooher ; during which "time, every veſſel 
that comes to filh"for the metehiants from any part of 
England, as many do from the coaſts: of Kent, Suſſex, 


„ 


anf other counti 5 is allowed to eren, bring i in, and 
ſel! their fith, free of all duty or toll. 
In the fpring, here is almoſt as great a fiſhing for 


mackarel: beſides Which, this town Has a fiſhing- trade 

o che North-ſeas for Wunde fiſh, called the North Sea 
Cod, and it has à conſiderable trade to Notway and the 
Baltic, for deals, bak, pitch, tar, and all naval ſtores, 


Whictrare moſſy £90 ac in is ports: ou K great 
t 


many ſhips"a 

Except Huff, in Vork Timun nas more trade 
than any 'othe er town — os eaſt coaſt of England. 

This tbwn is genera "believed to have riſen out of 
| the ruins of an en Women cy, called Garianonum, 
| where the Stablefian horſe lay arriſon againſt the 
ancient Britons ; But the ſite the? ancient Garianonum 
is thought tO have been at Burgh Caſtle, on the other 
fide" of the river Yare, about two miles from Far- 


"mouth. 
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In the reign of king Henry III. a peſtilence ra 
here, which Frepe off ſeven thouſand of the — 
in one year. 

On north ſide of St. Nicholas church, at Var- 
mouth, biſhop Herbert, before the year 1101; placed a 
priory of three or four black monks, ſubordinate to the 
monaſtery at Norwich. 

At the ſouth end of this town, there was a houſe of 
Black friars, built about the fifty-fifth year of Henry III. 

Here was likewiſe an hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, in the beginning of the reign of Edward I. It 
was founded by Thomas Falſtaff, and conſiſted of a 
warden, eight brethren, and eight ſiſters. 

There were alſo in this town two ſpittels or houſes, 


for the maintenance of poor lazars, or lepers, before the 


1374. | | 
"Tad wer ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and an annual fair on the 
Friday and Saturday'in Eafter-week, for pedlars ware. 

The manor and church of St. Marget of Toft-mona- 
chorum, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Yarmouth, were 
given by Robert earl of Mellent and Leiceſter, in the 
time of king Henry I. to the abbey of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, at Preaux in Normandy. 

There had been an ancient free chapel in the manor- 
Houſe of Caftor; near Yarmouth, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt, a early as the reign of Edward I. and there 
is ſaid to have been a . in Caſtor-hall, of the 
foundation of Sir John Falſtaff, Knt. which, upon the 
diſſolution, was valued at two pounds thirteen thillings 

and ſeyen-pence per annum. 

According to the laſt will and teſtament of Hugh 

Attefenne, made in 14753 a college or hoſpital, called 
God's Poor Alms-houſe, was founded at Heringby, 
near Yarmouth, for a maſter, three prieſts, eight poor 
men, and two ſervants; which was valued, upon the 
diſſolution, at twenty-three pounds fix ſhillings and 
three- pence per annum. IS” 4 

Having furveyed every thing remarkable in Yarmouth, 
we purſued our journey, along the banks of the Yare, to 
Norwich, by the Saxons called Northwic, which, ac- 
cording to different interpretations of the termination 
wir, hgnifies a northern bay, a northern ſtation, a har- 
bour, or a northern caſtle or fort. It may be conſidered 
as a bay of the river Yare, and its ſituation is north, in 
relation to another very ancient caftle or fortified town, 
about three miles diſtant, which is ftill called Caſtor, 
and from the ruins of which Norwich 
lieved to have riſen. 1 | 

This city is one hundred and eight miles diftant from 
London. It was ſpoiled and burnt by Sueno king of 


Denmark, but ſoon recovered itſelf ; ſo that in Edward 


the Confeffor's.time, it bad thirteen hundred and twenty 
burgeſſes. It ſuffered very much by the. infurr. ion of 
Ralph, earl of the Eaſt-Angles, againſt William the 
Conqueror, in whoſe time it was betteged, and reduced 
dy famine ; but that damage was abundantly repaired, 
upon its being erefted into a biſhop's ſee in 1096, as it 
continues to this day. In the reign of king Stephen, it 
was in a manner rebuilt, and made a corporation. King 
Henry IV. made this city a county of itſelf, and ted 
the inhabitants leave to chuſe a mayor and two ſheriffs, 
inſtead af bailiffs, by whom they had till then been go- 
verned, according to the charter of king Stephen. It is 
now governed by a mayor, recorder, ard, two ſhe- 
riffs, W aldermen, and ſixty common-coun- 
cilmen, with a town-clerk, ſword-bearer, and other 
inferior officers, © The mayor is always nominated on 
May-day, by the freemen, who return two aldermen to 
their court, one of hom is elected and ſworn into his 
office with great pomp,. on the Tueſday before Mid- 
ſummer-eve, "The mayor, during his mayoralty, the 
recorder, and the ſteward for the time being, are each a 
Juſtice of the peace, and of the quorum, within the city 
and its liberties ; and the mayor, after his OY is 
juſtice of the peace during his life. The fſheriffs are 
alſo annually elected, one by the aldermen, the other 
by the freemen, on the laſt Tueſday in Auguſt, and 
ſworn on the twenty-ninth of September ; and the com- 
mon-councilmen are*choſen in Mid-Lent. | 
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Norwich ſtands upon the fide of a hill, and is reckoned 
near two miles in length from north to ſouth, one mile 
in breadth, and fix in circumference. Though it is 4 
populous city, yet the houſes are but thinly ſcattered ; 
and from the intermixture of gardens and trees, it has 
been compared to a city in an orchard. The town; 
upon the whole, is irregular ; but the buildings, both 
public and private, are very neat and beautiful. | 
This city had a flint- ſtone wall, which was finiſhed 
in 1309, and is now very much decayed ; but has, how- 
ever, twelve gates in it: it is three miles in cbmpaſs; 


and had forty towets. wh | | 
Here formerly were fifty-eight parochial churches and 


| chapels; theſe are now reduced to thirty-ſix churches, 


beſides-the cathedral. This is a large, venerable, ancient 
ſtructure, of excellent workmanſhip, founded in the 
| mak 1095 by biſhop Herbert, who laid the firſt ſtone. 

choir is ſpacious, and the ſteeple ſtrong, and very 
high. The roof is adorned with hiftorical paſlages of 
ſcripture, preſſed in little lineages, well carved. The 
biſhop's palace, with the prebends houſes round the 
cloſe of this cathedral, make a v ood appearance. 
The church of St. Peter of Mancroft has an admirable 
ring of eight bells, and is reckoned one of the fineſt pa- 
riſh-churches in England. Some of the churches, how- 
ever, are thatched, and all of them are cruſted with flint 


| ſtone, curiouſly cut, in the manner that the churches in 


Italy are crufted in marble. Thete are two churches 
for the Dutch and French Flemings, who have had pat᷑- 
ne privileges granted them, which ate carefully pre- 
erved. | : | 

This city has a ſtately market-croſs of free-ftone, and 
a beautiful town-houſe near the market-croſs ; and on a 
hill near the cathedral, in the heart of the city; there is 
a caftle, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, over which there is 
a ſtrong bridge, with an arch of an extraordinary ſize. 
This caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been built in the time of 
the Saxons, and is now the common gaol for the county. 
On the hill near this caſtl: ſtood the ſhire-houſe of the 
county, which _ been burnt down by accident 
ſome years ago, an act of parliament paſſed in 1946-7 
for holding the ſummer aſſizes, and general quarter- 
ſeſſions in the city, till a new ſhire-houle could be built, 
_ = railing money for defraying the charges of ſuch 
à building. | 

Here * ancient palace belonging to the duke of 
Norfolk, which was formerly eſteemed pne of the largeſt 
houſes in England. 

Here is alſo a houſe of correction, or bridewell, which 
is a beautiful ſtructure built of ' ſquare flint-ſtones, ſo 
nicely joined, that no mortar can be ſeen. And there is 
a ' grammar-ſchool, founded by king Edward VI. the 
ſcholars of which are to be nominated by the mayor for 
the time being, with the conſent of the majority of the 
aldermen. X F411 

There are twelve charity-ſchools in this city, where 
two hundred and ten boys and one hundred and forty- 
four girls are taught, cloathed, and ſupplied with books. 
Here are alfo four hoſpitals, one of which, St. Helen's, 
founded originally for the entertainment of ſtrangers, 
was, by king Henry VIII. appropriated for the poor of 
the city, and maintains eighty poor men and women, 
who are all cloathed in „and muſt be ſixty years of 
age before 2 can be admitted. Another of the hoſpi- 
tals, called Doughty's, is for ſixteen poor men and eight 
women, cloathed in purple. Of the other two hoſpitals, 
one is for the teaching, maintenance, and apprenticing 
thirty boys ; and another for making the ſame proviſion 
for thirty girls ; each founded by a mayor of this city. 

There is now but one parochial church in the ſuburbs 
of this city. The river Yare, which runs through the 
middle of it, is navigable to Norwich, without locks, 
though no leſs than thirty miles diſtant from its mouth. 

Here are fix bridges over the river; and on the banks 
of it two houſes and gardens were opened fome years 
ago, called Spring Gardens, for the entertainment of the 
public, in the manner of Vauxhall gardens near London. 

The worſted manufacture, for which this city has 
been long famous, and in which even children earn their 


| ſubſiſtence, was firſt brought hither by the Flemings 
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in the reign of king Edward III. and afterwards very 
much improved b Dutch, who fled froni the duke 
”of Alva perſecution; and being ſettled here by queen 
Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to make great variety 
of worſted Kaffe, as ſayes, baize, ſerges, and ſhalloons, 
in which this town carries on a vaſt trade, as well fo- 
„ and crapes, are 
woven here in great perfection, belides other curious 
ſtuffs, of which it is ſaid this city ex ports to the value of 


two hundred thouſand pounds a year. Four wardens of |. 


the worſted weavers are choſen yearly out of the city, 
and four out of the neighbourhood, who are ſworn to 
take care that there are no frauds committed in the ma- 
nufacture. | 26 | | | 
Hlere is alſo a body of woollen manufacturers, called 
the Ruſſia Company, who employ perſons in all the 
counties round to ſpin for them. my 
There is likewiſea ſtocking manufacture here. It has 
been computed this'city vends to the value of ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds a ear. | 1724 
The inhabitants of Norwich are generally ſo em 


as if it was deſerted, except on Sundays and holi- 
days, when the ſtreets ſwarm with people. | 
The markets of this city are affirmed to be the greateſt 
in England, being furniſhed with corn, live cattle, and 
prodigious quantities of all ſorts of proviſions, with 
2 of 
à market can . | 11 
By an a& of parliament paſſed in the year 1726, cer- 
tain duties are laid on goods brought into this city, for 
the _ of its bridges, walls, gates, city, waſtes, wharfs, 
and 8. | | | 
An hoſpital, dedicated to St. Paul, called alſo Nor- 
man Spittel, was b 
convent, and fini in 1221. It was under the go- 
vernment of a maſter or warden, appointed by the monks 
of the cathedral. | if 
Here was an Ancient hoſpital or nunnery, dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. John, to which king Stephen having 
given lands and meadows without the ſouth gate, Seyna 
and Leftelina, two of the ſiſters, in 1146, began the 
foundation of a new . called Kairo, or Carow, 
which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and conſiſted 
of a prioreſs and nine BenediCtine nuns, who were en- 
dowed, upon the ſuppreſſion, with fixty-four pounds 
ſixteen ſhillings and — per annum. 
On the 
Hildebrond's Spittel, ſometimes called Joy Hall, or St. 
Edward's Hoſpital, founded about the year 1200 by 
-Hildebrond le Mercer, citizen of Norwich. It was de- 
-dicated to the Virgin Mary, and had a maſter or warden, 
and ſome brethren; but was ſo decayed, that the reve- 
-nucs of it, upon the ſuppreſſion, were valued at no more 
than fourteen ſhillings and two-pence per annum. 
The black friars came firſt to this city about the year 
1226, and were firſt ſeated in the church of St. John the 
Baptiſt, by the favour of Sir Thomas Gelbam, knight, 
and other benefactors Mg ot the firſt of 1 jo II. 
they obtained, i at king, the ground on the 
ſouth ſide of hay in the kern of St. 7 where 
the Friars de Sacco had their houſe; and here theſe 
black friars built a noble church, and all proper offices 
for the convent, | | 4 | 
The Grey Friars coming to this city in the year 1226, 
one John de Haſtingford is ſaid to have founded a houſe 
for them, which was upon the eaſt ſide of North Conisford. 
Walter de Saffield, alias Calthorp, biſhop of Norwich 
before the year 1249, built and . an hoſpital 
near his palace, dedicated to St. Giles, for a maſter, 
fome prieſts and lay-brethren ; the revenues of which 
were computed, upon the diſſolution, at one hundred 
and two pounds fifteen ſhillings and two-pence per annum. 
The White Friars came to this city in 1256, when 
a. merchant here, founded a houſe for 
them, between the river and St. James's church, on the 
eaſt fide of a ſtreet anciently called Congate. | 
The Friars de Pica, who had a. houſe in Conisford, 
are mentioned in the tax of Walter biſhop of Norwich, 
about the fortieth year of Henry III. 


| we in their manufactures within doors, that this city 
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rn, warſted, leather, and whatever elſe | 


un in this city by the prior and |. 


fide of Conisford-ſtreet was Hilburn, or | 


- | moſt entirely conſumed by fire. 


firſt was de 


. 


| four-pence per annum. | 
In the year 1348, near fifty thouſand perſons died at 


Norwich by a peftilence; ard in 1507, this city was al- 
Caſtcy, 


The. Friars de Sacco, who ſettled here about the year 

1266, had a hauſe, partly in St. Andrew's pariſh, a8d 
partly in St. Peter's of Hangate; which, upon the ſ 
preſton of theſe friars, was given to the Black Friar 
and became part of the fite of their new houſe. 

The Friars Auſtins were ſettled here, between the 
pariſhes of St. Peter Permonter-gate, and St. Michael in 
Conisford, before the eighteenth of Edward I, It is not 
agreed who the founder of this houſe was. a | 

Norwich ſends two citizens to parliament, has three 
weekly markets, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; 
and three annual fairs, viz. the day before Good Friday, 
and the Saturday before, and the Saturday after Whit- 
ſunday; all for horſes, ſheep, lambs, and toys. 

Herbert Loſing, biſkop of Thetford, having obtained, 
near the caſtle of Norwich, ground on which to build a 
church, a biſhop's palace, and offices for monks, ia 
1094, tranſlated: the epiſcopal fee hither. Two years 
after, he begun the cathedral in this city, which he de- 
dicated to the Trinity; and on the ſouth. fide of it he 
built houſes for a prior and faxty Benedictine monks, 
who were ſettled here about the year 1 100, and continued 
till the general diſſolution, when the yearly revenues of 
the biſhoprick were valued at one and forty 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and fix-pence ; and the reve- 
nues of the prior and convent were rated at one thouſami 
and ſixty-one pounds fourteen ſhillings and three - peace 


On a hill near the city, in Thorp-wood, biſhop Her- 
bert built a little priory and church, dedicated to St. 
L onard, in which he placed ſeveral monks, whilſt the 
cathedral church and priory were building; and. a ſuc- 
ceffion of others were continued here, as a cell to the 
great monaſtery, till the diſſolution. | | 

An hoſpital for leprous perſons, under the government 
of a maſter or warden, was built and endowed about 
half a mile out of this city, towards the Ins by 


biſhop Herbert, dedicated to St. aan: 6 Magdalen, 
S 


valued, at the diſſolution, at ten pounds per annum. 

In the fields, on the ſouth-weſt part of this city, about 
the year 1250, a chapel was built and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, oy one John Brown, a prieſt, which at 

; deſigned only for an hoſpital, but in a ſhort 
time became a noble college, conſiſting of a dean, chan- 
cellor, precentor, treaſurer, four prebendaries, fix chap- 
lains, and other officers ; whoſe revenues, upon tne ſup- 
pron, were valued only at eighty - ſix pounds ſixteen 

illings per annum. | 

About the and of the reign of king Edward III. men- 
tibn is made of ſeveral hoſpitals, ſpittles, or lazar-houſes, 
for the reception of leprous people, without the gates of 
this city, which were every one of them under the 
vernment of a maſter. and ſupported. by the voluntary 
alms of the inhabitants. \\ | 

At Horſham St. Faiths, north of Norwich, there was 
a. priory of Black monks, dedicated to St. Faith, the 
Virgin and 55 by Robert Fitz-Walter, and Sibill, 
his wife, about the year 1105.. Its revenues, upon the 
ſuppreſſion, were valued at one hundred and ſixty- two 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and eleven-pence per annum. 

Here was an hopical, beloogin formerly to the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, and by them granted to the 
prior and convent of St. Faith. 

At Baketon, or Bromholm, ſouth-weſt of Norwich, 
William de Glanvill, in 1113, built a priory for Cluniac 
monks from Caſtle-acre, to which this houſe was for 
ſome time ſubordinate. It was dedicated to St. Andrew, 
conſiſted of ſeven or eight monks, and was endowed, 
upon the diſſolution, with one hundred pounds five ſhil- 
lings and cight-pence per annum. 

t a place called Weybridge, in the pariſh of Accle, 


between Norwich and Yarmouth, there was a ſmall 
| priory.of Auſtin canons, founded by ſome of the family 


of Bygod ; but at What time, is uncertain. It was de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, and the revenues of it rated, 
on the ſuppreſſion, at ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
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Caſtor, near Norwich, was the Vinta Icenorum, or 
capital city of Iceni, the broken walls of which contain 
a ſquare of about thirty acres. In theſe walls there are 
ſtill viſible the remains of four gates and a tower; and 
ſeveral Roman urns, coins, and other relics of antiquity, 
dave at different times been found in this place. 
Warſted, or Worſted, the next town we viſited, is 
one hundred and ſeventeen miles from London, and re- 
markable for the invention, or firſt twining of that ſort of 
woollen yarn or thread, which from hence is called 
Worſted. Here is a manufacture of worſted ſtuffs, and 
ſtockings are in great quantities both knit and woven in 

this place. 84 

The manor of Horſted, a village ſouth weſt of War- 
ſted, and the advowſon of a church here, were given by 
king William Rufus to the abbeſs and nuns of the Tri- 
nity, at Caen in Normandy. | 
E 13 a meadow near Buſton, not far from Warſted, the 
lady Margery de Creſſy, about the end of the reign of 
king John, built a ſmall monaſtery for a prior and abbot, 
and four . Auſtin canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and valued, upon the diſſolution, at forty-three pounds 
two ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 1 22% 

The manor of Cheſlel, north-eaſt of Snetcham, be- 
longed to the brethren of St. Lazarus, who had a maſter 
preceptor of that order here. It was afterwards annexed 

At Horning, ſouth-caſt of „ int inning 
of the reign — king Henry III. there was an hoſpital, 
dedicated to St. James, under the government of the al- 
moner of St. Bennet's abbey, in the neighbourhood. 

The manor of Leſingham, north-eaſt of Warſted, 
was given by Gerard de Gourney, in the time of Wil- 
he, Co to the abbey of Bec in Normandy ; upon 
which here was an alien priory, which was ſubordinate 
to Ogborn, on the nor:h ſide of Marlborough, in Wilt 
ſhire ; but it was given by king Edward IV. to King's 
College in Cambridge, to which it ſtill belongs. 

Hickling, the next place we viſited, is a ſmall town, 
one hundred and nineteen miles from London, and con- 
tains very little worthy of notice. 

Here was formerly a priory of Black eanons, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, St. Auſtin, and All Saints, and 
founded in the year 1135, by Theobald de Valentia. 
Here were nine or ten religious, endowed, upon the ſup- 
pre ſſion, with one — 2 pounds eighteen thillings and 
ſeven- pence per annum. E245 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday, but no 
annual fair. | 
A A college, or priory, of the order of the Trinity, for 
the redemption of captives, was founded by Sir Miles 
Stapleton, about the year 1360, in the pariſh-church of 
Ingham, near Hickling, which he rebuilt, and procured 
to be made collegiate. This religious ſociety: conſiſted 
of a prior, ſacriſt, and ſix canons, who were endowed at 
the ſuppreſſion with ſixty-one pounds nine ſhillings and 
ſeven- pence per annum. 

At Weſt Sumerton, between Hickling and Yarmouth, 
there was an hoſpital for thirteen leprous perſons; founded 
by. Ranalps de Glanvill, and Barta his wife, in the time 
of- king ED II. and annexed to their monaſtery at 
Batley, near Orford, a borough town of Suffolk, in the 
firſt year of Henry IV. | 

Aleſham, one hundred and nineteen miles from Lon- 
don, is a populous, but poor town, inhabited chiefly by 
knitters of ſtockings. Here is a court kept for the duchy 
of Lancaſter, the manor having been granted to John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by king Edward III. 

Aleſham has a weekly market on Saturday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the twenty-third of March, and the 
laſt Tueſday in September, for horſes, lean cattle, and 
toys. 

* Oxenhead, a little way ſouth-eaſt of Aleſham, in 
1667, there were diſcovered ſeveral urns, about three 
quarters of a yard under the ſurface of the ground; alſo 
a ſquare piece of brick-work, each fide of which mea- 
ſured near two yards and three quarters : there were up- 
wards of thirty holes in it, each about two inches in 
diameter; and as it was one entire piece, without an 
Joining, It was thought to have been formed, and burnt 
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in the place where it was found. Upon breaking it 
open, there appeared ſeveral ſtories or 8 one 


the lower partition was one larger than the reſt, with a 


taſte. After the water was poured. off, there remained 
in the veſſel a heavy lump, of a cruſty ſubſtane. 
North Walſham, ſo called to diſtinguiſſi it from a 
village not far from this town, called South Walſham, is 
one hundred and twenty-one miles diſtant from London, 
and has a plentiful market for corn, fleſh, and all ſorts, of 
proviſions, on Thurſday ; and a free-ſchool, but nothing 
elſe remarkable, | nazi rf 329» 

Cromer, which we next viſited, is a. ſea-pott.town, 
one hundred and twenty-ſeven miles from London. It 
has a pretty good harbour, and' was formerly a much 
larger town than it is at preſent, having had two pariſh- 
churches, one of which, with many houſes, was ſwal- 
lowed up by an inundation of the ſea. It is, however, 
ſtill a pretty large town, chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, 
eſpecially for lobſters, which. are caught here in great 

uantities, and carried to Norwich, and ſometimes to 
ondon. | | Do 
fair on Whitſun-Monday, for toys. | 

The church of Sheringham, near Cromer, being 
given by Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham, in the 
time of king Henry II. to the abbey of Nuthall, in 
Buckinghamſhire, here was a cell of Black canons for 
ſoine time belonging to that abbey. - „ N 

At Gimmingham, not far from Cromer, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved the ancient tenure by ſoccage ; that is, inſtead of 
money, the tenant pays his rent by a certain number of 
days labour, in huſbandry, or other ſervice. Py 

Holt is a ſmall, obſcure town, one hundred and ſixteen 
miles diſtant from London, in which there is nothing 
that deſerves notice, except a weekly market on Saturday, 
and two annual fairs, viz, the twenty-fifth of April, 
horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and toys. 

Maud de Harſcolye, in -the time of king Henry IL 
gave the manor of Fieldawling, near Holt, to the — 
and convent of Savigny, in Normandy; upon which 
there came over hither ſome Ciſtertian monks of that 
bouſe, to which this was a cell or priory, as it was 
afterwards of Long Benington, in Lincolaſhire.” ., __ 

At Blakeney, north-weſt of Holt, about the 
fourth year of Edward I. Richard and John Stormer, 
and Thomas Thober, built and endowed a church and 
habitation for friars of the Carmelite order. a . 

Walfingham, the next place we viſited, is one hun- 
dred and ſixteen miles from London, and is a pretty 
town, famous for the ruins of an ancient monaſtery, 
where was a ſhrine of the Virgin Mary, as much fre- 
quented at one time as was that of Thomas Becket at 
Canterbury; and here are two wells ſtill called by her 
name. The ſoil round this town is remarkable for pro- 
ducing good ſaffron and ſouthernwood. 

A famous chapel, dedicated to the Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary, was built here in the year 1061, by 
the widow of Richaldis de Fayarches, in imitation of 
the chapel at Nazareth; and here were placed a prior 
and a convent of Black canons, by her ſon, Jeffrey, in 
the time of William the Conqueror. The poſſeſſions 
belonging to this convent were valued, upon the diſſo- 
lution, at three hundred and ninety-one pounds eleven 
ſhillings and ſaven-pence por annum, beſides the offer- 
ings to our Lady, valued, in one manuſcript, at two 
hundred and ſixty pounds twelve ſhillings and 2 
per annum, but in another, at twenty-ſix pounds fifteen 
ſhillings only. | 9 4 

Great Walſingham has a weekly market on Friday, 
and an annual fair on Whitſun-Monday, for horſes and 
pedlars wares, 

Peter de Valoies, nephew to king William the Con- 
queror, and Albreda his wife, in the beginning of the 
reign of king Henry J. gave the church of St. Mary, 
and the manor of Binham, near Walſingham, to the 
abbey of St. Albans, in Hertfordſhire, to the intent that 


| here might be ſettled a priory of Benedictine _ 
| his 


above another, in which were placed ſmall pots, and in 


very ſmall mouth, and containing. near. two gallons: of 
| water, which was clear, and without either ſmell or 


Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and an annual b 
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This cell, bent the time of the diſſolution, had fix | 


monks, and eſtates to the value of one hundred and forty : 

ads five ſhillings and four-pence per annum. | 
"» the church of St. Mary, at Lal Rudham, between 
_ Walfingham and Caftlerifing, William Cheny founded 
4 priory of regular canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, 
early in the rei E N x * nay > db about the 

inning of the reign of king Henry III. removed to 
reno Dae the pariſh, eattward to' a place called 
Cokesford, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and here a 
prior,” and about nine Black canons, continued till the 
time of the diffolutien, when their income was valued at 
. one hundred and twenty-one pounds eighteen ſhillings. 

and ten-pence per annum. | 

At Little, or Old Walſin „ north of Great or 
New Walſingham, there was an houſe of Franciſcan 
friars; founded about the year 1345, by Elizabeth de 


Burge, counteſs of Clare, and the foundreſs of Clare- | . 


hall in Cambrid It had houſes and gardens valued, 
the diſſolution, at three pounds per annum. 


Not far from Walfingham is Rainham, the ſeat of 
lord Townſhead. The ſituation, the park, and the 


water, are le; but the building itſelf rather 
reſembles a habitable houſe, than a magnificent 
ſtructure. is the famous picture of Beliſarius by 


Salvator Roſa, the expreflion of which is — 
The Whole country round this ſeat is rich, and y 
eultivated. | | 

From Wal weptoceeded to Welles, or Wells, 
a Tea-port town, which had once a market, and ſtill 
carries on a very conſiderable trade to Holland, eſpe- 
cially in corn, with which this part of the county 
abounds. The ſhore, in the neighbourhood of this 
town, is ſo flat, that the tide ebbs out near two miles. 

Two miles weſt of Wells is Holkam, or Holkham, 
the celebrated houſe of the counteſs of Leiceſter, built 


by the late earl, and which cannot be viewed with too | 


much attention. We were informed, that it appeared 
by much the moſt magnificent when entered by the 
ſouthern approach, and therefore went a ſmall round for 
that advantage, nor did we in the leaſt repent it. The 

x are a few ſmall clumps of trees, which juſt 
catch your attention, and give you warning of an ap- 
proich: they ſketch out the way to the triumphal ck. 
under which the road runs. This ſtructure is in a beau- 
tiful taſte, and finiſhed in an elegant manner; it is ex- 
tremely light, and the white flint ruſtics have a fine effect. 
A trarrow plantation on each fide a broad viſto, leads 
from henee to the obeliſk, at the diſtance of a mile and 
"MN 4 4 9—— to be — A 
for you ſee the light through many parts of it; but it is 

: — — what the late 4 deſigned, and not 
meint as complete. At the bottom of the hill, on which 
tho bbeliſk ſtands, are the two porters | „ ſmall, but 
very neat ſtructures. . the hill, you approach 
the obelifk, through a very lantation; and nothing 
enn be attended with a better than the viſtos - 
ing at once. There are eight. 1. To the ſouth front 
ef the houſe; 2. To Ho church, on the top of a 
Keep hill, covered with wood; a moſt beautiful object. 
of ſcattered houſes 


z. To the town of Wells, a p 
Teer in the wood. 4. To the triumphal arch. | p 
he reſt to diſtant plantations. Viſtos are by no means 


—— , but ſuch a genius as lord 
Leiceſter might allowed to deviate — faſhion in 
ſavour of beauty and propriety. Nothing can be more 
regular than the front of a great houſe, approach to 
it ought therefore to partake of this regularity; becauſe 
ſtreight cuts are out of faſhion, it would be an abſurdity 
— a windin 1 goals "> nah phy for the ſake 
catching obj nt and irregularly ; ſuch manage- 
ment is = ec full in as falſe vie ular Guts 
where the houſe is out of the queſtion. For inſtance, 
thoſe from the temple at Holkam, which, however, com- 
mand exceedingly beautiful objects; amotigft others, 
Wells church. The lake in park, which is feen 
from hence through ſome ſpreading trees in a moſt pic- | 
-tureſque manner. A planted hill; the fea; and the 


the taſte of the 


as beautiful, 


feet; but eighteen very 


reſt diſtant plantations. | 
The — may be laid to eonfiſt of five quadrangles, 


a # TE * 
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the centre, and the four wings; not that they are 
ſquares, but we uſe the term to give a genetal iden. 
Each of the two fronts thereof preſent a centre and tws 
wings. That to the ſouth, and the grand approach, is 
We airy, and elegant a building, as can 
be viewed. e portico is in a fine taſte, and the Co 
rinthian pillars beautifully proportioned. This central 
front, in every reſpect that can be named, appears all 
lightneſs, elegance, and proportion : but when you ad- 
vance near, you find no entrance to the houſe ; there 
are no ſtairs up ts the portico; and this circumſtance, 
»fter ſo fine an approach, and ſo long ſeeing the portice, 
and expecting it to be the entrance, becomes a diſap- 
pointment, and is a fault in the building. : 

We have ſpoken hitherto of the central front alone, 
The whole, including the two wings, we cannot think 
ſo perfect, for there appears a great want of unity. The 
everal parts are not ſo nicely connected as to form one 
whole. The centre mult be ſeen diſtin, each wing 
the ſame, and likewiſe the ſmall parts which join the 
centre to the wings. Theſe are all diſtinct parts, though 
joined together; nor is there any ſimilitude of taſte be- 
tween the centre and the wings. All the pieces of this 
front are light and elegant to a great degree; but when 
conſidered as the connected parts of one whole, the want 
of unity is ſtriking. The centre is uniform, and, if we 
may be allowed the exprefſion, elegantly magnificent: 


{| no building can deſerve theſe epithets more than this: 


but they cannot be applied to the whole front, becauſe 
the parts ate not of a uniform tafte, and the wings are at 
beſt but light and elegant; they have nothing magniſi- 
cent in them : as to the joining pieces, they are pretty. 
The north front conſiſts of one row of Venetian win- 
dows, over another of common ſaſhes in the ruftics. 
This front is not fo pleaſing as the ſouth one, but it is 
by far more of a piece with the wings, Ke. 
You enter what call the great hall, but what is 
in reality à paſſage. It is called a cube of forty-eight 
large and magnificent Corin- 
thian pillars, having their pedeſtals teſted on a marvle 
paſſage around it, and eight or ten feet high from the 
ground, 'the area at bottom is but an oblong pallage, 
walled in with Derbyſhire marble, and n that wa 
are the pillars, fix in a line on each fide, and fix in front 
in a ſemicircle around a flight of ſteps up to the ſaloon 
door. The paſſage or gallery, as it may be called, runs 
around theſe pillars, and both together take up ſo much 
room, that ali fort of proportion is loſt : to look from it 
into the area, it appears exactly like a bath. The ſouth 
front was one proof, and this hall is another, that the 
architect's genius was not of the magnificent or ſublime 
— for in both de aimed at greatneſs. The im- 
nh n of the front is varied, and conſequently weakened 
y the wings; and the want of proportion in the hall 
ruins the vaſt effect which would otherwiſe attend the 
maynificence of ſuch pillars fo nobly arranged; but in 
the elegant, the pleaſing, the agreeable, his taſte has 
never failed throughout the winds building. The hall 
is entirely of Derbyſhire marble. | 
© The faloon is forty-two feet by twenty-ſeven, a pro- 
portion much condemned, but it is by no means diſ- 
Some call it a gallery, and perhaps a gallery 
is infinitely preferable to a N to any proportion 
near a ſquare enormouſly high. One of the fineſt rooms 
in England is the double cube at Wilton, which is more 
of a gallery than the faloon at Holkam, and yet no one 
ever entered it without being ſtruck with the uſtneſs of 
the proportions. is ſaloon is hung with crimſon 
caffoy ; the pier-glaſſes ſmall, on account of the nar- 
rownelſs of the piers, each againſt a pillar of the portico, 
but in a very el t taſte. The rooms to the left of 
the ſaloon are, firſt, a drawing-room thirty-three by 
tweiity=two, hung with crimſon caffoy. The pier- 
glaſſes large, and exceedingly elegant; the agate 
tables beautiful beyond deſcription. From thence we 
entered the landſcape- room, which is a dreſſin :- room to 
the ſtate bed- chamber; it is twenty-four by twenty-two, 
hung with crimſon damaſk. A paſſage-room leads to 
the anti-room to the chapel, and then into the ſtate- 
gallery. The walls are of Derbyſhire marble ; the * 


— 
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and all the decorations, in a very fine taſte. Returning 
to the. landſcape-room, you paſs into the ſtate bed- 
chamber, thirty by twenty-four, which is fitted up in a 
moſt elegant taſte, It is hung with French tapeſtry, 
except between the piers, which is by Mr. Saunders of 
Soho-ſquare ; the colours of the whole exceedingly bril- 
liant. The bed is a cut velvet, upon a white ſattin 

round, and as it appears in common, is a very hand- 
— gilt ſettee, under a canopy of ſtate: the deſign of 
this bed is equal to any thing in England. The chim- 
ney-piece remarkably beautiful; pellicans in white 
marble. The next apartment is lady Leiceſter's, con- 
ſiſting of a bed-chamber, drefling-room, cloſet with 
books, and a ſmaller one. The bed-chamber twenty- 
four by twenty-two, purple damaſk, . French. chairs of 
Chiſſel-· ſtreet velvet tapeſtry; the chimney- piece a 
baſſo relievo of white marble, finely poliſhed. The 
drefling-room twenty-eight by twenty-four, hung with 
blue damaſk. So much for the ſuite of rooms to the 
left of the hall and ſaloon. | . 

On the other fide you enter from the latter, anoth 
drawing- room thirty-three by twenty-two, hung with 
a crimſon- flowered velvet. The glaſſes, tables, and 
chimney- pieces, are well worth attention. From this 
room you enter the ſtatue- gallery, which is, without 
exception, the moſt beautiful room we ever beheld: 
the dimenſions are to the eye proportion itſel. nothing 
offends the moſt criticiſing. It conſiſts of a middle part 
ſeventy ſeet by twenty two, and at each end an octagon 
of twenty- two, open to the centre by an arch; in one 
are compartments with books, and in the other, ſtatues: 
thoſe in the principal part of the gallery ſtand in niches 
in the wall, along one ſide of the room, on each ſide the 
chimney- piece. Among theſe, the Diana is extremely 
fine, and the arms inimitably turned. The Venus in 
wet drapery is likewiſe exquiſite; nothing can exceed 
the manner in which the form of the limbs is ſeen through 
the cloathing. The ſlabs are very ſine; the — 
the only plain one in the houſe, the reſt being all gilt 
fret-work and moſaic, A 

The entrance we have already mentioned from the 
drawing- room, is into one octagon, and out of the other 
opens the door into the dining- room, a cube of twenty- 
eight feet, with a large receſs for the ſide- board, and 
two hee — exceedingly elegant; one a ſow and 
pigs, and wolf; the other a bear and bee-hives, finel 
done in white marble ; the noſe of the ſow was broke o 
by a too common miſapplication of ſenſe, feeling inſtead 
of ſeeing. Returning into the ſtatue- gallery, one octa- 

n leads into the ſtrangers wing, 
ate earl's apartment, conſiſting of, 1. The anti- room. 
2. His lordſhip's dreſſing-room. 3. The 22 fifty 
by twenty-one, and exceedingly e 4. Her lady- 
ſhip's dreſſing - room. 5. The bed- chamber. 6. A cloſet 
with books. The rooms are about —— by twenty. 
The ſtrangers wing conſiſts of an anti- chamber, dreſſing- 
room, — . — cloſet with books, bed- chamber, 
dreſſing- room, bed- chamber, dreſſing- room. The fitti 
up of the whole houſe, in all particulars not mentioned, 
is in the moſt elegant taſte, the Venetian windows 
beautiful, ornamented with magnificent pillars, and a 
profuſion of gilding. 

But now we come to what, of all other circumſtances, 
is in Holkam infinitely the moſt ſtriking, and what ren- 


ders it ſo particularly ſuperior to all wr” op houſes in | 
place, with | 


the kingdom, convenience. In the 
reſpect to the ſtate-apartments. From the hall to the 
ſaloon, on each fide a drawing-room : through one of 
them to the ſtate drefling-room and bed-chamber ; this 
is perfectly complete. Through the other drawing-room 
to the ſtatue-gallery, which may be called the rendezvous 
room, and — a number of apartments together, 
in an admirable manner; for one octagon opens into the 


2 wing, and the other into the ſtrangers on one 
11 


de, and into the dining- room on the other. This din- 
ing- room is on one ſide of the hall, on the other is lady 
Leiceſter's dreſſing- room, and through that her bed 
chamber and cloſets. From the receſs in the dining- 


room opens a little door on to a ſtair-caſe, which leads 
immediately to the offices; and we ſhould add, that in 


35 
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rooms, the ha 


the other to the 
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the centre of the wings, by the centre of the houſe, by 
the ſaloon door, and behind lady Leiceſter's cloſet, are 
ſtair-caſes quite unſeen, which communicate with all 
the rooms, and lead down into the offices: we ſay, 


down ; for the hall is the only room ſeen' on the ground-- 


floor: you ſtep directly from a" coach into it, without 
any quarry of winding ſteps to wet a — to the ſkin 
before ſhe gets under cover. From the hall you riſe to 
the ſaloon, or firſt floor, and there is no attick. Thus 
there are four __ apartments, which are all diſtin 
from each, with no reciprocal thoroughfares; the ſtate; 
her ladyſhip's ; the late earl's; and the firanger's wing. 
Theſe _— y 9m into what may be called common 
I, ſtatue-gallery, and ſaloon, and all im- 
mediately communicate with the dining- room. There 
may be houſes larger, and more magnificent, but human 
genius can never contrive any thing more convenient. 


In this ſtructure are the following paintings: * 


| Joſeph and Potiphar's wife; a good piece By Cignani 


irgin and child. P. Pietris 
Two large — Pouſſin 
A ſmaller one. Ditto 
Three others in the landſcape- room; fine. Ditto 
Two others. Dittto 
Duke of Aremberg; a very fine piece. Vandyke _- 
Coriolanus : the figure of the old man kneeling before 
Coriolanus, and hiding his face with his hands, is ex- 
tremely fine z but the figure of Coriolanus himſelf, with- 
out dignity, haughtineſs, or any great expreſſion. The 
wife leading her two children, and ſmiling on them, 
forms a figure of no expreſſion: the colouring, however, 


and the back ground, are good; the diſpoſition indif- 


ferent. P. Cortona 

Jacob and Eſau, dark and di able. Ditto 

Continence of Scipio. The profile of the Spaniſh lady 
wonderfully 1 and fine. Scipio's, a ve 
figure, his countenance without expreſſion; but the dif- 
poſition of the group very well imagined. Gieuſeppi 
Chierera _ | | 

Perſius and Andromeda: Andromeda's figure a very 
good one, and the whole piece well coloured, Ditto. 

Death of Lueretia; the lights and ſhades very bad. 
Procochiano | , 

Quintus Cincinnatus. Ditto | 

Joſeph. and Potiphar's wife: none of this famous 
painter's bright and . glowing manner ; the colouring. 
hard and diſagreeable. Guido 1 

A ſaint's head. Ditto 

Cupid.. Ditto 


Aſſumption; vile. Ditto 


Flight into Egypt: a good picture; but the figures 
diſagreeable, eſpecially s, who is a female moun- 
tain. The drawing appears to be bad. Rubens 

Birds. Ditto 


Titian | | 
Venetian lady; colours gone. Ditto 
Woman's head; ditto. Ditto 


Lot and his daughters; dark and diſagreeable. Do- 


minichino 


Abraham and Iſaac (in the landſcape-room) rather in 


a dark ftile. Ditto. 
A landſcape ; not in his bright manner. Carlo Maratt. 
13 and Holofernes; dark. Ditto A 
adona, reading. Ditto 
12 and Daphne. Ditto 
agdalen and angel. Ditto 


Two views of a ſform; both exceeding fine, Vernet 


A rock; very fine. Salvator Roſa 
A rock. F. Boloneſe 
St. John Baptiſt. Ditto 
Two landſcapes. Onionte 
St. John preaching. L. Giordano 8 | 
Landſcapes ; river and bridge. Claud Loraine 
Pegaſus. Ditto 
Argon. Ditto /5 
Apollo keepin : 
Three — Dine 
Repoſe in Egypt. Ditto 
Oo oo In 


Ditto 


Venus; the colouring gone off, hard and diſagreeable. 
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In theſe nn genius ſhines with 
uncommon luſtre. _ | 
Tos landſcapes... Lucatelli - 
Muu — uno; eolouring bad ; her neck and face 
Hamilton 
| Polypheme an Galatea; the drawing firong and fine, 
arrac | 
Two altar- pieces; indifferent colouring, Conca 
Holy family. Albano 
IJ wo pieces ho ahem P. Laura } 
5 and drawing and colcuring very ſine. 


Holy family: 2 of both to the connoiſſeur in 


originality. 7 

as ay hwy place is 
this collection: the face very exprefhve, extremely deli- 
cate, finely turned, and the drapery exquiſite; diſplaying 


the roundneſs of the limbs through it in the happieſt taſte, 


P 
. Saviour's feet. P. Ye- 


roneſe 

Chriſt carrying the croſs. Balan _ 

Youth and Old Age, two pieces; the old man very 
fine. Lanfranco 


Angel rn 


Ditto 
Abraham, Iſhmael, &c. And. Sacchi 
„ St. Annes and St. Cecilia : the eblouting ng ay 
| ** „ 
priani. 
The 6bj 68 moſt kerikin eh gs, ofthe park 
extemt, and extremely 


is the ns which is o 
beautiful. The ſhore is a Sly: bold one, all covered 
with wood to a — height, and on the top 

church. The plantation in 


more taſte than any 
exceed 2 but they 4 to various points 
of view infinitely more conſiderable than really are. 
At the north entrance vj the park; they y 2 
ouſly grand; you look full upon the houſe, with a y 
noble back Boone of Wood ; the obeliſk juſt above . 
ti; with an of plantation on Ge fide th 
rs the" view realy magnificent. Nothing can 
more beautiful than that from the church; Mi 
pears in the midſt of an amphitheatre of wood, the 
ntations tiſing one above another. Another point of 
view is the vale on the eaſt fide of the park.” The north 
plantation ftretches away to the . with vaſt magni- 
ficence, the ſouth woods to the inin 
front, form an extent of plantation t * bas 


fine 
1 


noble 


- 


| . e ee u een ty Be- 
ing a market- town, and * — it from ſeven vil- 
lages in its neighbourhood, all kno 

Burnham, and — from wack —— by 


name of the ancient lord of the manor. This town 
ſtands in the north-weſt part of the county, en the ſea- 


ſide, at the diſtance of ninety milch from Londen © it | 


bas 4 fine harbour, and, together with'viie other villages 
of the ſame name, drives a great trade in corn to Hollafid. 


Here is a weekly mutet on Saturday, and two atitrua 


fars, viz. the fifteenth of March, fore cheeſe an * 


PR for honſes, beck euch, ym 
and toys 
— in the north- weldifire Sees) thd 
near Burnham, was the ancient Brummodunum of the 
Romans, and the ſtation of u body of Dalmiitian Horle. 
Several} coins have been found oy and the remains of 
a Roman camp are tilt viſible. 5a 

At a place — called P 4 the perl of 
Burnham, there was a houſe of chhons, uf the order of | Robert 
St. Auſtin, before the year 1206 it Was dedicated to 
St. Peter, and ſubordinate to the momiſtery of Wilfing- | 
ham, towhich/it was wholly anhened in F | 

In a field near North Creke, not far f. durnham, 

in 1206, a church was built, dedicated to the Dover | 
Mary, by Sir Robert de Nerford, ernor of 
caftle, in Kent, who ſome time naed here al 
N dedicated to St. e an Hoſpi 


nnn 


1 


* 


nds the 
are ſketched with | 
to be ſeen ; - domain lod nt 


inthe | 


dy the nume of 
the | 
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ſor a maſter, four chaplains, and thirteen poor lay. 
brethren ; which being farther endowed by his widow, 
it was chang d into a priory of regular canons, of the 
order of St. Auſtin. - About the year 1226 king 
Henry HI. the fifteenth. year of his reign, made it an 
abbey; but it was diſſolved: about the twenty-ſecond 
year of king Henry VII. and its land and revenues 
ſettled by that prince's mother upon Chriſt's College in 
Cambridge. 

At ſome place near Burnham, in 1241, there was a 
houſe of White, or Carmelite 'friars, founded by Sir 
Ralph de Hemenhale, and Sir William de Calthorp, 
knights, valued, upon the diſſolution, at two pounds five 
| Chil ings and four-pence per annum; 


From - Burnham we continued our j towards 


Snelſham, and in our way viſited —— Hall, the 
ſeat of the earl of Orford ; the gardens and plantations 


of which are very large and beautiful. Many of the 
trees were planted by the late Bir Robert Walpole 
himſelf, 

The whole extent of the building, including the co - 
lonade and wings, which contain the offices, is four 
hundred and fifty feet; the main body of the houſe ex- 
tends one hundred and ſixty- ſix feet. The whole build- 
ing is of ſtone, and crowned with an entablature of the 
| Lonio order, on which is a baluſtrade. At each corner 
of the houſe is a cupola ſurmounted with a lanthorn. 
| | This ſtately ſtructure was begun in the year 1722; 
and finiſhed in 17353 during which interval, the founder 
continued firſt miniſter of ſtate. 

The common approach to the houſe is by the ſouth- 
end door, over which is engraved — inſeription: 


* « 
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. On the right hand. you enter-a ſmall breakfaſt- room. 

Over the chimney is a r good picture of hounds, 
be | by Wootton. 5 

A concert of birds, by Mario di Fiori; very un- 
common picture, for be ſeldom painted any thing but 
flowers: it belonged to Gibbins the carver, and is — 
2 8 inches high, by laven feet nine and a quarter 


Fbe b 1Son returning to his father ; a very dark 
picture, — ordenone, the architecture and landſcape 
very good: it is five feet fave inches high, by eight feet 


1 and a half wide. This picture belonged to 
e Villiers, the duke of wes gham. 
6 e ſketch, by Vandyke. 
A grptoand's ha, by Old yek, who was Woot- 
's maſter. 
Edward W. „ grandfather, to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Robert W ſon to Six Edward, and father 
to Sir Robert Walpole. 


Horatio lord Townſhend, father to Charles lord viſ- 


count Townſhend. 


| Mr. m, gardener to Sr Robert Walpole, a head, 


de 
E am pur bur. 


1 * ile 6f. WER and Maxentius, a copy, 
* ulio Romano, of the ſamous picture in the Vatican, 
Which he executed after a deſign of Kaphael. It is four 
. bt inches and a half high, by nine feet ſeven and 


— wide, 
N 0 the chimney, Horace Walpole, brother to Sir 
Walpeles three quarters length, by Richardſon. 
Bir Robert Walpole, when ſecretary at war to geen 
Ages thee, e by Jervaſe. 
12 — Rr. his firſt wife, ditto. | 
ir le Furner, one of the lords of the treaſury ; 
— — 4 — by Richardſon. 
Charles lord viſcount Townſhend, ſecretary of ſtate 


ee I. and 1. three er by * ner 
8 


— 
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-  Dotothy, his ſecond wife, and ſecond fiſter to Sir Ro- 


bert Walpole; three quarters, by Jervaſe. 
Anne Walpole, — to Sir Robert Walpole, (a head.) 
_— Walpole, ditto. | | 
Mary Walpole, ditto. .. 
Elizabeth Walpole, ditto, . | 
| Suſannah and the two elders, by Rubens; five feet 
eleven inches and a half high, by ſeven feet eight inches 
and a quarter wide, a 
A hunting-piece : Sir Robert * is in green; 
Col. C. Churchill in the middle; Mr. T. Turner on 
one ſide, by Wootton. n 
The Coffee Room. 5 4 
| Over the chimney, a landſcape with figures dancing, 
by Swanivelt ; two feet three inches high, by three feet 
three wide. 
Jupiter and 1 after Guido, by Pietro da Pietris; 
ur feet ten inches high, by ſix feet two wide. 
Galatea, by. Zimeni z four feet ten inches high, by 
fix feet two wide; 
Horatio Walpole, uncle to Sir Robert Walpole, three 
quarters. 1 | 
Galfridus Walpole, younger brother to Sir Robert. 
Returning through the arcade, you aſcend the great 
ir-caſe, which is painted ih chiaro obſcuro, by Kent. 
In the middle, four Doric pillars riſe and ſupport a fine 


eaſt in bronze of the 92 iator, by John of Boulogne, 
which was a preſent to Sir Robert from Thomas earl of 


Pembroke. Ia 

This room is thirty feet long by twenty-one broad. 
Over the chimney is ſome fine pear-tree carving, by 
Gibbins; and in the middle of it hangs a portrait of him 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller: it is a maſter- piece, and equal 
to any of Vandyke: three quarters. 

King William, an exceeding fineſketch, by Sir God- 
frey—for the large equeſtrian picture which he afterwards 


executed very ill at Hampton Court, and with ſeveral al- 
terations, four feet three inches high, by three feet ſix 


wide. ; EE 
Kin I. a companion to the former, but 
niſhed : the figure is by Sir Godfrey, which he took 
from the king at Guilford horſe-race : the horſe is new 
painted, by Wootton. _ 

A ſtud of horſes, by Wouvermans; two feet one inch 
and three quarters high, by two feet nine. 

Venus bathing, and Cupids with a carr, in a landſcape, 
by Andrea Sacchi, one foot ten inches and- a half high, 
by two feet fix inches wide: it was lord Hallifax's. 

A holy family, by Raphael da Reggio, a ſcholar of 
Zucchero; two feet two inches and three quarters high, 
by one foot one quarter wide. 

A fine picture of arehitecture in perſpeQive, by Steen- 
| wyck; one foot nine inches high, by two feet eight wide. 

Cook's ſhop, by Teniers : it is in his very beſt man- 
ner : there are ſeveral figures, in particular his own, in a 
hawking habit, with ſpaniels; and in the middle an old 
blind fiſherman, finely painted; five feet ſix inches and 
three quarters high, by ſeven feet ſeven and three quar- 
ters wide, | | 

Another cook's ſhop, by Martin de Vos, who was 
Snyders's maſter, and in this picture has excelled any 
thing done by his ſcholar : it is as large as nature: there 
is a greyhound ſnarling at a cat, in a moſt maſterly man- 
ner, five feet eight iaches high, by ſeven feet ten and a 
half wide, ah 1 

A Bacchanalian, by Rubens: it is not a pleaſant 
picture, but the fleſh of the Silenus, and the female ſa- 
tyrs, are highly coloured; two feet ſeven. inches and a 
half high, by three feet ſix wide. 

The Nativity, by Carlo Cignani : the thought of this 
picture is borrowed (as it has often been by other paint- 
ers) from the famous Notte of Correggio at Modena, 
where all the light of the picture flows from the child; 
three feet ſeven and a half high, by two feet ten and a 
half wide. | a 1 


Sir Thomas Chaloner, an admirable portrait; three 
quarters, by Vandyke. | 
Sir Thomas Greſham, the foundet of Greſhani-col- 
lege; by Antonio More; two feet ſix inches and a quarter 
high, by two feet and a half wide. $5 
Eraſmus, by Holbein, a half length fmaller than life. 
A Friarjs head, by Rubens. F | 
F rancielHalls, Sir Godfrey Kneller's maſter: 4 head 
by himſelf. . 
The School of Athens, a copy of Raphael's fine pic- 
ture in the Vatican; three feet two inches high, by four 
feet two and three quarters wide. | 
Joſeph Carreras, a Spaniſh 
—_— by Sir Godfrey Kneller. | | 
embrandt's wife, half length, by Rembrandt. 
Rubens's wife, a head, by Rubens. 
A man's head, by Salvator Roſa, 
Mr. Locke, a head, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Inigo Jones, a head, by Vandyke: | \ 
Over the door, a — of Sir Henry Dee, three 
quarters, by Bir Peter Lely. 1 
Over another door, Mrs, Jenny Deering, miſtreſs to 


writing ; an half 


* 


Wharton collection. i | 15 | 
Over the two other doors, two pieces of ruins, by 


Viviano. 
The Library. 


This room is twenty-one feet and an half, by twenty- 
two feet and a half. Over the chlimney is a whole 
length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of king George JI. in 
his coronation robes, the only picture for which he ever 
ſat in England; Wc.” | 


The Little Bid-Chamber. ' ; 


This room is all wainſcotted with mahogany ; and the 
bed, which is of painted taffaty, ſtands in an alcove of 
the ſame wood. | | 

Over the chimney is a half length, by Dahl; of Ca- 
tharine Shorter, firſt wife of Sir Robert Walpole. This 
is an extreme good portrait. a 

On the other ſide, a portrait of Maria Skerret, ſecond 
wife to Sir Robert Walpole, three quarters, by Vanloo. 


De Little Dreſſing-Room. 


A landſcape, by Wootton, in the ſtile of Claude Lor- 
rain, over the chimney. ö : l 


The Blue Damaſt Bed- Chamber 


Is of the ſame dimenſions with the Library, and is 
hung with tapeſtry. Over the chimney, Sir Robert 
Walpole, afterwards earl of Orford, prime miniſter to 
king George I. and George II. a whole length in the 
garter robes, by Vanloo. 


The Drauing- Room 


Ts hep feet by twenty-one, and hung with yellow 
caffoy. The ceiling is exactly taken, except with the 
alteration of the paternal coat for the ſtar and garter, 
from one that was in the dining- room of the old houſe, 
built by Sir Edward Walpole, grandfather to Sir Robert. 
Over the chimney is a genteel buſt of a Madona in 
marble, by Camillo Ruſconi. ns Hop 
Above, is carving by Gibbins, gilt, and within it a 
fine picture, by Vandyke, of two daughters of lord 
Wharton, out of whoſe collection theſe came; with all 
the other Vandykes in this room, and ſome others at 
lord Walpole's at the Exchequer: five feet four inches 
high, by four feet three wide. | 3 
The Judgment of Paris, by Luca Jordano; There 
is an. odd diffuſion of light all over this picture: the 
Pallas is a remarkable fine figure, eight feet high, by ten 
feet eight and a quarter wide, _ | | 
A fleeping Bacchus, with nymphs; boys, and animals; 
its companion. | TORI 7 
King Charles I. a whole length, in armour, by Van- 
dyke. By a miftake, both the gauntlets ate drawn for 
the right hand. 


Henrietta Maria of France, his queen, by ditto. 
Archbiſhop 


the marquis of Wharton: theſe two came out of the 
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Archbiſhop Laud, the original portrait: of him“ three 
quarters, ditto. | | | 
Philip lord Wharton, three quarters, by ditto. 


Lord chief baron Wandsford, head of the Caſtlecomer 
family ; three quarters, fitting, by Vandyke. 

Lady Wharton, three quarters, by ditto, i 

Jane, daughter of lord Wenman, ditto. hands, 
in which Vandyke excelled, are remarkably fine in this 


Icture. 
: Robert lord Walpole, eldeſt ſon to Sir Robert Wal- 
r firſt wife; a head in crayons, by 
ju | 


Edward Walpole, ſecond ſon to Sir Robert Walpole, | 


ditto. | 
Horace Walpole, third ſon to Sir Robert, .Gitto... 
Mary lady viſcounteſs Malpas, ſecond. daughter to- Sir 
| —— Walpole, by his firſt wife: a profile etch, by 
Lady Maria Walpole, only child to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, earl of Orford, by Maria his ſecond wife, married 
to C. Churchill, Eſq; in crayons, by Pond. | 
Is forty feet long, forty high, and thirty wide; the 
1 Pans — Boweral velvet ; the celling painted 
in Kent, who deſigned all the ornaments throughout the 
houſe. The chimney-piece is of black and gold marble, 
of which too are the tables. In the broken pediment of 
the chimney ftands a ſmall antique buſt of a Venus; 
amt over the garden door is a large antique buſt. 
On the great table is an excteding fine bronze of a 
man and woman, by John of Boulogne. | 
On the other tables are two vaſes of oriental-alabaſter. 
Over the chimney, "Chriſt baptized by St. John, a 
moſt capital picture of Albano. His large pictures are 
feldom' good, but this is equal, both for colouring and 
drawing, to any of his maſter Caracci, or his fellow 
| ſcholar Guido: ity eight feet eight inches high, by fix 
feet four and a Ralf wide. This picture 
Mr. Laws, firſt-miniſter to the 


A 
t l 


— 


nt of France. 


ing of St. 8 „ capital picture of Le Þ E | 
The ſtoning of St. Stephen, a capital picture ol The Virgin teaching Jeſus to read, by Carlo Maratti ; 


Sceur: it contains nineteen fi „ and is remarkable 
for eng a' moſt maſterly variety of grief. Fhe 
faint, by [m, k | 
the Roman Catholics, is dreſſed in the rich 
habit of a modern prieſt at high maſs, nine feet eight 
inches and a half high, by eleven feet three and. three. 
quarters wide. 4 
The Holy Family, a moſt celebrated picture of Van- 
dyke. The chief part of it is a dance of boy- angels, 
which are painted in the higheſt manner: the Virgin 


ſeems to have been a portrait, and is not handſome, it is | 4 


too much crowded with fruits and flowers, and birds. 
In the air are two partridges, finely painted; ſeven feet 
and half an inch, by nine feet one and three quarters. 
_ Magdalen waſhing Chriſt's feet ; a capital pic- 
ture of Rubens, finiſhed in the higheſt manner, and 
finely preſerved. There are fourteen figures as large as 
life: the Magdalen is particularly well coloured, fix feet 
three quarters of an inch high, eight feet two wide. 
Tube Holy Family, in a round, by Cantarini: the child 
is learning to read; three feet fix inches every way. 
The 
fieur de Morville, ſecr 
© ſeven and a half high, by three feet four and a half wide. 
Simeon and the child; a very fine picture of Guido. 
The defign is taken from a ſtatue of a. Silenus witk a 
young Bacchus, in the Villa Borgbeſe at Rome. This 
das in Monſieur de Morville's collection; three feet two 
inches and a half high, by two feet ſeven and a half wide. 
The Virgin, ih the child aſleep. in her arms, by 
Auguſtine Caracci.;. three feet ſix inches high, by two 
feet nine and three quarters wide. | {| 
An old woman giving a boy cherries,. by Titian :. it is 


bis own ſon and nurſe ; four feet ten inches high, by | 4 


three feet fix and three quarters wide. . 

The Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto, This and 
the laſt were from the collection of the Marg. Mari, at 
Genea; three feet one inch and a 


ſoet ſeyen-and a quarter wide. 


Us as 
: 


is as remarkable as his delicacy in bis 


nged to by 
n 


a conſiderable anacroniſm, but a very common 


oly Family, by Titian... It belonged to Mon- 
. ſee y of ſtate in * feet | 
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1. The Aſſumption of the Virgin, 2 beautifuf figure 


2 by boy-angels, in a very bright manner, bz 
orellio ; ſix feet four inches and three quarters high, 
by four feet nine and a half wide. | 

The adoration of the ſhepherds, its companion; all 
the light comes from the child. | 
The Cyclops at their forge, by Luca Jordano. This 
belonged to Gibbins ; ſix feet four inches high, by four 
feet eleven. wide.. | | 

Daedalus and Icarus, by Le Brun: in a different man- 
ner from what he generally painted; fix feet four inches 
high, by four feet three wide. 4 


Is thirty feet by twenty-one. The hangings are green 
velvet, the table of Lapis Lazuli; at eac — —— 
ſconces of maſſive ſilver. | 

Over the chimney is Clement the Ninth, of the Roſ- 


piglioſi family; three quarters fitting, a moſt admirable 
portrait, by Carlo Maratti. It was bought by Jervaſe 


[as Ms 


I the painter out of the Arnaldt᷑ palace at Florence, where 
ae 


are the remains of the great Palavicini collection, from 
whence Sir Robert bought ſeveral of his pictures. No- 
thing can be finer than this, the boldneſs of the penciling 
| | general pictures, 
and it was ſo much admired, that he did ſeveral of them. 
The Judgment of Paris, drawn by Carlo Maratti, 
when e ber years old, yet has none of the 
rawneſs of his latter pieces; the drawing of the Juno ĩs 
very faulty, it being impoſſible to give fo great a turn to 
the e as he has given to this figure: it came out of 
the Pall. vicini colle&ion ; five feet nine inches and three 
quarters high, by-ſeven feet ſeven and a quarter wide. 
Galatea fitting with Acis, Tritons, and Cupids, its 
panjon ; five feet eight inches and three quarters 


com 
| high. by ſeven feet ſeven and a half. wide. 
| e Ho 


ly Family, an unfiniſhed picture, large as life, 
Carlo Maratti, in his laſt manner; three. feet two 
quarters high, by two feet cight and a 

uarter wide. | | 


two feet three and a quarter, by one foot ten and a quarter. 
St. Cœcilia with four angels playing on muſical in- 
ſtruments, companion to the former. Theſe two laſt 


ſtr 

are moſt perfect and beautiful pictures, in his beſt and 
He iniſhed manner, and were in the Pallavicini col- 
lection. ö a 


The Aſſumption of the Virgin, by Carlo Maratti; 
ſhe has a deep blue veil all over her; two feet three 
inches and three quarters. high, by one foot ten and a 
. 

e Virgin and. with a you eſus, a fine 
picture b Carlo 1 in the — of his maſter, 
Andrea Sacchi; two feet five inches and a quarter high, 
by two feet wide. | | 
The marriage of St. Catharine, by Carlo Maratti ; 
two feet ſeven. inches. high, by one foot ten and a half 


wid | 
the Virgin in the clouds, by 


Y e. #4 : | - 
Two. ſaints worſhippi 
Carlo Maratti ; two feet == inches and a half bigh, by 


| one foot nine and a half wide. 3 


St. John the Evangeliſt, its companion. | 
A naked Venus and Cupid, by Carlo Maratti, in 2 
very particular ſtile ; three feet one inch and a half high, 
by four feet four and a half wide. | 
The Hoy Family, by Nicholo Beretoni, Carlo's beſt 
ſcholar. . - bis pichre is equal to any of his maſter's. 
The grace and ſweetneſs of the Virgin, and the beauty 
and drawing of the young Jeſus, are incomparable ; 
three feet one inch and a quarter high, by four feet four 
and a quarter wide. | | ; 
The aſſumption of the Virgin, by ditto; two feet 
two inches and a quarter high, by one foot eight and a 
uarter wide. 
The pool of Betheſda, by Gioſeppe Chiari, another 
of Carlo's ſcholars ; three feet three inches high, by four 
feet five wide, FY | 


quarter bigh, by two 


Chriſt's ſermon on the mount, ditto, 
| Apollo and Daphne, ditto. 
| Bacchus 


8 


8 3& ok 


Bacchus and Ariadne, the beſt of the four, ditto : | 
the Bacchus ſeems to be taken from the Apollo Belve- 
dere, as the ideas of the Ariadne and the Venus evi- 
dently are from the figures of Liberality and Modeſty, | 
in the famous picture of Guido, in the collection of the 
Marquis del 1 at Bologna. ee e 

Apollo in crayons; by Roſalba; two feet two inches 
high, by one foot eight wide. 

4 its companion. N | 

A profile head of a many a capital drawing in a great 
ſtile, by Raphael. | EE 

A profile head of St. Catharine, by Guido 

The birth of the Virgin, by Luea Jordano; two feet 
one inch high, by one foot and a quarter of an Inch, 

The — of the Virgin in the temple, its com- 

anion : theſe two are finiſhed deſigns for two large = | 
tures, which he painted for the fine church of the Ma- 
donna della. Salute at Venice. | | 

The flight into Egypt, by Morellio, in the manner of 
Vandyke ; three feet two inches and a quarter high, by 
one foot eleven and a quarter Wide. 
The crucifixion, its companion. 67 34; Awe} 

Hercules and Omphale, by Romanelli; three feet 
one inch and a half high, by Pur feet three wide, 

Dye Velvet Bed- Chamber 

ls twenty - one feet and a half by two and a 
half. The bed is of green velvet, richly embroidered, 
and laced with gold; the ornament deſigned by Kent: 
the hangings are ta ,. repreſenting the loves of Ve- 
nus and Adonis, after Albano 

Alexander adorning the tomb of Achilles, by Le Mer. 
The head of Alexander is taken from his medals, the 


* 


figures are in the true antique taſte, and the buildings 


fine ; eight feet two inches and three quarters high, by 


five feet two and a half wide. 

Over one of the doors, a ſea-port, by Old Griffier ; 
three feet two inches and a half high, by four feet one 
inch wide. | 
A landſcape over the other door, by ditto, 

| The Dreſſing-Room 


Is hung with very fine gold tapeſtry, after pictures of | 


Vandyke. There are whole length —— of James I. 
queen Anne his wife, daughter to Frederick the ſecond 
king of Denmark, brother to queen Anne; they have 
fine borders of boys, with feſtoons, and oval pictures of 
the children of the Royal Family. At the upper-end of 
the room is a glaſs-caſe filled with a large quantity of 
ſilver philegree, which belonged to Cath. lady Walpole. 
- Over the chimney, the conſulting the Sibylline oracles, 
a fine picture, by Le Mer; eompanion to that in the 
bed- chamber: the architecture of this is rather the better, 
The Embroidered Bed-Chamber. 

The bed is of the fineſt Indian needle-work. _—- 

Over the chimney, the Holy Family, large as life, by 
Nicolo Pouſſin. It is one of the moſt capital pictures in 
this collection, the airs of the heads, and the draperies, 
are in the fineſt taſte of Raphael, and the antique. 
Elizabeth's head is taken from a ſtatue of an old woman 
in the Villa Borgheſe at Rome; the colouring is much 
higher than his aſaal manner; the Virgin's head, and the | 
young Jeſus,” are particularly delicate; five feet ſeven 


inches, by four feet three and three quarters wide. | 
Over the doors, two pieces of cattle, by Roſa di Tivoli. 


The Cabinet [ 

Is twenty-one feet and a half, by -two and a | 
half, hung with green velvet. Over the chimney is a 
celebrated picture of Rubens's wife, by Wer of it 
was fitted, for a pannel in her own cloſet in Rubens's 
houſe. She is in black fattin, with a hat on, a whole 
3 ; the hands and the drapery are remarkably good. 
ubens's family, by Jordaens of Antwerp : Rubens 

is playing on a lute, his firſt wife is ſitting with one of 
her children on her lap, and two others before her: 
There are ſeveral other figures and genii in the air: five 


| 


_ 


| and à half hi 
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A winter piece, by Giacomo Baſſan; three feet eight 
inches and à half high, by five feet eleven and three 
quarters. 1 e e e. f 
A ſummer- piece, by Leonardo Baſſan; three feet eight 
inches and a half high, by five feet eleven and three 
SIO Theſe two were in the bollection of M. dela 
Vrilliere. K | | 
Boors at cards, b Teniers; one foot four inches high; 
by one foot ten inches wWiſq e. | 
- Chriſt appearing to Mary in the garden, an exceeding 
fine nicture,, by Pietro da Cortona; one foot nine inches 
gh, by one foot eight inches wide. 
The judgment of Paris, by Andrea Schiavone. (Note, 
that have not the ſizes ſet down, are ver; ſmall.) 
Midas judging between Pan and Apollo, by ditto. - 
Chriſt laid in the ſcpulchre; one of the fineſt pictures 
that Parmegiano ever painted, and for which there is a 
tradition, that he was knighted by f duke of Parma: 
there are eleven figures; the expreſſion, the drawing, and 


| the colouring,” the "33d! parte and chiaroſcuro, are as 
fine as poſſible, © The figure of Joſeph of Arimathea is 


Parmegiano's own portrait. A ; 
The adoration of the Magi, by Velyet Brughel: there 
are a multitude of little 8 all finiſhed with the 
eft Dutch exactneſs; the ideas too are a little Dutch, 
for the Ethiopian king is dreſſed in a ſurplice with boots 
and ſpurs, and brings for a preſent a gold model of a 
modern ſhip. | yr | 


Baroccio; but the drawing is full of faults. | | 

A naked Venus ſleeping, a moſt perfect figure, by 
Annibal Caracci z the contours and the colouring ex- 
ceſſive fine. . ö 

Head of Vanderdort, by Dobſon. 

St. John, a head; by Carlo Dolei. 

Head of Innocent X. by Velaſco. —_ 

A boy's head with a lute, by Cavalier Luti. 

Friars giving meat to the poor, by John Miel; one 


| foot ſeven and a half high, by two feet two inthes wide. 


Its companion. 
Boors at cards, by Teniers, . ,  ' 
Boors drinking; its companion, by Oſtade. FA 
A dying officer at Confeſſion,' by Bourgognone z very 
bright col6uri 
inches. and a half high; by two feet one inch and three 
quarters wide, 8 
Its companion. 1 1 
hriſt laid in the ſepulchre, by Giacoma Baſſan, 4 
very particular picture; the lights are laid on ſo thick, 
that it ſeems quite baſſo-relievo. It is a fine deſign for 
A great altar- piece which he has painted at Padua. This 
picture was a preſent to lord Orferd, from James earl of 
r knight of the garter, and àmbaſſador at 
aris. 
Holy Family, by Rottenha mer. 
Holy Family, with St. John on a lamb; by Williberts, 
a ſcholar of Rubens, who has made a large picture, from 
whence this is taken, now in the Palace Pitti, at Flo- 
rence : This is finely finiſhed, and the colouring neater 
than Rubens, N : 
The Virgin and child, by Alexandro Veroneſe z 
painted on black marble. _ . j =e 
Three ſoldiers ; a fine little picture, by Salvator Roſa, 
in his brighteſt manner. | | 
The Virgin with the child in her arms, by Morellio, 


ambaſſador at Madrid. 

The Virgin with the child in her arms aſleep, by Se- 
baſtian Concha. | ) 

Edward VI. an original ſmall whole length, by Hol- 
bein; Edwardus Dei gratia ſextus rex Anglia, & Fran- 
cia, & Hibernia. n 

Laban ſearching for his images, by Sebaſtian Bour- 
don ; three feet one inch and three quarters, by four feet 
four inches and a half wide. 
The banquetting-houſe ceiling : -it is the original de- 
ſign of Rubens for the middle compartment of that ceil- 
ing, and repreſents the aſſumption of king James I. into 


feet nine inches high, by four feet five and a half wide. 
This picture belonged to the duke of Portland. | | 


35 


Heaven. It "belonged to Sir Godfrey Kneller, who 
Pppp Kudied 


that all. the pictures in this room, except the portraits, 


The Virgin and child; a very pleaſing picture, by a 


and fine expreſſion; one foot ſeven 


on black marble; a preſent from Sir Benjamin Keene, 
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William's picture in the parlour; two feet eleven inches 
high, by one foot nine inches and a half wide. 


| ſeut to lord Orfard from the duke of Chandos: two feet 


and before one of the tables, a large granite ciſtern. 


Two fruit-pieces over the door, by Michael Angelo | 
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Kudie it much, as is plain from his ſketch for King 


Six ſketches of Rubens for triumphal arches, &c 
On the entry of the Infant Ferdinand of Auſtria into 
Antwerp; 5 are painted with a deſcription of the 
feſtival: they are two feet and a quarter ſquare. 

Bathſheba bringing Abiſhag to David ; an exceeding 
« high-finiſhed picture in varniſh, by Vanderwerff; a pre- 


ten inches high, by two feet three wide. . 
Two flower- pieces, moſt highly finiſhed, by Van 
Huyſum; two feet ſeven inches high, by two feet two 
Wide. 3 | q 

-** Chriſt and Mary in the garden, by Philippo Laura. 


The Holy Family, by John Bellino: it belonged to 


Mr. Laws. 4 | | 
* Landſcape with figures, by Bourgognone, in the man- 
ner of Salvator Roſa. ES ag | 
Its companion, with ſoldiers  ' 
Two ſmall landſcapes, by Gaſpar Pouſſinn. 
Over the door into the bed-chamber, the Holy Family, 
by Matteo Ponzoni, a moſt uncommon hand, and a 

fine picture; three feet ſeven inches and a half high, 
| by five feet two and a half wide. 8 | 
Over the parlour door, the murder of the innocents, 
"by Sebaſtian Bourdon; four feet and one half inch high, 
"by five feet eight wide. F 
Over the other door, the death of Joſeph, by Velaſco; 
three fect three inches high, by. four feet ten wide. 
St. Chriſtopher, ee by Elſheimer. 
One entire ſide of this room is marble, with alcoves 
for ſide - boards, ſupported with columns of Plymouth 


marble. Over the chimney is a fine piece of alto- 
relievo in ſtatuary marble, after the antique, by Ryſbrack, 


x 7 - 


Henry Danvers, earl of Danby ; a fine whole length 
in garter robes, by Vandyke. N 

di Thomas W arton, brother to Philip lord Wharton, 
and knight of the Bath, whole length, by Vandyke, | 
(from the Wharton collection.) 


Campidoglio, from Mr. Scawen's collection. 
The Aſcenſion, by Paul Veroneſe, over a door. 
The Apoſtles after the Aſcenſion, ditto, 
Is a cube of , With a ſtone gallery round three 
ties: the ceiling and the frieze of boys are by Altari: 
the bas-teliefs over the chimney and doors are from the 
antique. | | 
- The figures over the great door, and the over 
the leſſer doors, are by Ryſbrack. In the — bas- 
reliefs of Sir Robert Walpole, and Catharine, bis firſt 
and of Robert lord Walpole, their elder fon, and 
Rolle, his wife. 4 
Ober the chimney is a buſt of Sir Robert Walpole, 
carl of Orford, by Ryſbrack. ap” ; | 
Before a nich, over-againſt the chimney, is the Lao- 
eon, 4 ſine caſt in bronze, by Girardon, bought by 
lord Walpole at Paris. | 
On dhe tables, the Tiber and the Nile in bronze, 
from the antiques in the Capitol at Rome. a 


| | 
To vaſes in bronze, from the antiques in the Villas 


of Medici and Borgheſe at Rome. 1 

The buſt of a woman, a moſt beautiful antique. 

The buſt of à Roman emprefs, antique. ue 
On terms and conſoles round the hall, are the fol- 

owing duſts and heads © © 

Marcus Aurelius, antique. 1 
Trajan, ditto, | 

Septimus Severus, ditto. 

-— Commodus, ditto. 

_ Ayoung Hercules, ditto. n 

Die Bandinelli, by bimfelf. © © 7 

Fuauſtina ſenior, antique. | n. 


. | Child in the c 
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4 F Heads. 

Homer, modern. _ 
| Heſiod, ditto. 

Jupiter 7 antique. "3 

A philoſopher, ditto. 

Hadrian, ditto. mp | 

Pollux, ditto. | | 

Going from the Saloon, down the great ſteps, through 
the garden, you enter a porch adorned with buſts of 

Rome, by Camillo Ruſconi.. "2 

Minerva, ditto. | 

Antinous, ditto. ' - 

Apollo Belvedere, ditto, 

A philoſopher's head, antique, 

ulia Pia Severi, ditto, many 

Out of this you go into a veſtibule, round which, in 
the niches, are fix vaſes of Volterra alabaſter. This 
leads into Mien © IEOIG TEE | 

Which is ſeventy-three feet long, by one feet 
high ; the middle Les three foot hi 9 — 9 — 
all round; the ceiling is a deſign of Lerlio' in the inner 
library. of St. Mark's at Venice, and was brought from 
thence by Mr. Horace Walpole, jun. the frieze is taken 
from the Sybils temple at Tivoli. There are two chim- 
-nies, and the whole room is hung with Norwich damaſk. 
It was intended originally for a green-houſe ; but on Sir 
Robert Walpole's reſigning his employments, on the 
ninth of February, 1742, it was fitted up for his pictures, 


*% 


| which had 3 the houſe at Downing: ſtreet. 


Over the fartheſt chimney is that capital picture, and 


che firſt. in this collection, the Doctors of the Church: 


they are conſulting on the immaculateneſs of the Virgin, 
who is above in the clouds. In this picture, which is by 
Guido in his brighteſt manner, and perfectly preſerved, 
there are ſix old men as large as life. The as, 

fine. In 


| drawing, . deſign, and colouring, wonderfully 


the clouds is a beautiful virgin all in white, and before 
her a ſweet little Eng eight feet eleven inches 
high, by fix feet wide. It was in the collection of the 

arquis Angeli. © > | 

Over the other chimney, the Prodigal Son, by Salva- 
tor Roſa ; eight feet three inches high, by fix feet five 
and a half wade. h IE 3 EL LAT 

Meleager and Atalanta, a cartoon, by Rubens, larger 
than life; brought out of Flanders by general Wade: it 
being deſigned, for tapeſtry, all the weapons are in the 
left hand of the figures; ten feet ſeven inches high, by 
twenty feet nine and a half wide. | te 

Four markets, by Snyders; one of fowl, and another 
of fiſh, another of fruit, and the fourth of herbs. There 
are two more of them at Munich, a horſe and a fleſh 
market; each fix feet nine inches and a half high, by 
* feet 2 and a half wide. | 

arcus Curtius leaping into the gulph, an exceedin 
fine picture, by Mola. There are — of — 
fine attitudes, and great expreſſions of paſſion. This 
picture is fix feet four inches and a quarter high, by 
eleven feet four inches wide; and, with the next, be- 
longed to. Gibbins the carver. 
oratius Cocles defending the bridge ; its companion. 

A. lioneſs and two lions, by Rubens. Nothing can be 

livelier, or in a greater ſtile than the attitude of the 


Honeſs; five feet fix inches high, by eight feet wide. 


Architecture; it is a kind of a ſtreet with various 
marble palaces in perſpective, like the Strada Nuova at 
Genoa ; the buildings and bas-reliefs are extremely fine, 


| the latter eſpecially are ſo like the hand of Polydore, that 


we ſhould rather think that this picture is by this maſter, 


than by Julio Romano, whoſe it is called. There are 


ſome hgures, but very poor ones, and undoubtedly not 


by the ſame hand as the reſt of the pictures: there is an 


officer kneeling by a woman, who ſhews the Virgin and 

—4 fitting under a rainbow. This pic- 
ture was. a preſent to lord Orford, from general Charles 
Churchill; five feet fix inches and three quarters high, 


N 


by fix. feet eleven inches wide. 


An old woman ſitting in a chair, a portrait three 


| | I quarters, by Rubens, bought at Mr. Scawen's ſale, | 


An 
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An old woman reading, an extreme fine it, by thirſt in all the figures, the piety in the ybung man lift- 
Roll, bought at the duke of Portland's ſale, when he ing his father to the ſtream, and the devotion in others, 
went governor to Jamaica, | are extremely fine; three feet eleven inches and a half 
\ Cupid burning armour, by Eliſabetta Sirani, Guido's high, by fix feet three and a half wide. | 
favourite ſcholar ; two feet one inch and a half high, he placing Chriſt in the ſepulchre, over the door, 
two feet ſeven and a half wide, | by Ludovico Caracci ; fix feet three inches high, by five 
An uſurer and his wife, by Quintin Matſis, the black- | feet one wide. | | 
ſmith of Antwerp. This picture is finiſhed with the | | Moſes in the bulruſhes, by Le Soeur ; a preſent to lord 
greateſt labour and exactneſo imaginable, and was painted | Orford from the duke of Montague; ſeven feet one inch 
es family in France; it differs very little from one at | high, by four feet eight and a half wide. ; 
Windfor, which he did for Charles I. two feet eight! The adoration of the Magi, by Carlo Maratti. He 
inches and a half high, by one foot ten and three quar- | has painted another of them in the church of the Vene- 
ters wide. N tian St. Mark at Rome; fix feet eleven inches high, by 
Job's friends bringing him preſents ; a fine picture, by | four feet four wide. ; 
Guido, which he has executed in large, and in his Cows and ſheep, by Teniers, in his beſt manner; 
brighteſt manner, in the church of the Mendicants at | one foot eleven, by two feet nine. 

: this is dark, but there is moſt maſterly (Killin | Landſcape; with a caſcade and ſheep; a very fine 
the naked, and in the diſpoſition of the figures; three | picture, by Gaſpar Pouſſin. It was bought at the late 
feet one inch high, by two feet four and a half wide. earl of Halifax's ſale; one foot eleyen inches high, by 
Europa, a fine landſcape, by Paul Brill, the figures | two feet nine wide. | 
by Dominichini ; two feet five inches high, by three | The laſt ſupper, by Raphael: it is in fine preſerva- 
feet ſive and three quarters wide. tion; one foot eight inches high, by two feet eight and 
Africa, its companion. l 4 a half wide. 11 N 
Dives and Lazarus, by Paul Veroneſe. There are | Solomon's idolatry, by Stella : it is painted on black 
few of him better than this; the building is particularly and gold marble, which is left untouched in many places 

two feet ſeven inches and a half high, by three | of the ground. There are many figures finely niſhed, 
five wide. It belonged to Monſieur de Moryille, | and ſeveral beautiful airs of womens heads; one foot ten 
of ſtate in France. * + 1929177 inches high, by two feet five and a quarter wide. 
T be expoſition of Cyrus, by Caſtiglione, a very capi- | A ſea- port; a fine picture of Claude Lorrain. There 
tal picture of this maſter ; two feet four inches and a | is a bright ſun playing on the water, and the whole ſhine 
fix and a quarter wide. | of the picture is in his very beſt manner. It belong*d to 
Its companion. lg wo A | | Monſieur Motville ; three feet one inch and a quarter 
The adoration of the ſhepherds, by Old Palma, from | high, by four feet two and a'half wide. 
the collection of Monſieur de la Vrilliere, ſecretary of | '* A calm fea, ditto. A moſt pleaſing and agreeable 
ſtate in France; two feet fix inches high, by three feet picture. There are two figures on the fore ground, 
ten wide. 126 | | 4 I | Apollo and the Sybil; ſhe is taking up a bandful of 
The Holy Family, by ditto; two feet ſeven inches | ſand, for every grain of which the was to live a year. 
and a quarter high, by four feet five wide, from Mon- _— granted her this boon, as the price of her perſon, 
ſieur Flinck's colſection. elles lo bes ich afterwards ſhe refuſed him. The promontory is 
A ſine moòn- light landſcape, with a cart overturning, deſigned for Cumæ, the reſidence of the Sybil. Among 
dy Rubens; two feet ten inches high, by four feet one the buildings are the ruins of the Caſtellum Aqua 
wide. (It was lord Cadogan' s.) Martiæ, with the trophies of Marius, which are now 
Nymph and ſhepherd,” by Carlo Cignani; three feet | placed in the Capitol: the remains of the building itſelf 
four inches high, by four feet one and a quarter wide. | ſtands near the Coliſæum; three feet two inches 
Two women, an emblematical picture, by Paris | three quarters high, by four feet one wide. lt 
Bourdon; three feet ſix inches high, by four feet two | Two landſcapes, by Gaſpar Pouſſin, in bis dark man- 
wide; from Mr. Flinck's collection ner; that at the upper end of the gallery is fine. Theſe 
Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar, by Pietro Cor- two, and the latter Claude, were in the collection of 
toad. : Mow an: 10 g a 15 Atte Marquis di Mari; three feet three inches and a 
The Great Duke has a ſmall ſketch of this, but reverſed, | quarter high, by four feet five and a quarter wide 
and with the Sarah and other figures at a diſtance; the | each. | 1 | 
Hagar is much fairer than ia this; fix feet ten inches | The Toconday a ſmith's wife, reckoned the hand- 
high, by fix feet one wide. * | ſomeſt woman of her time: ſhe was miſtreſs to Francis I. 
Abraham's ſacrifice, by Rembrandt. Abraham's head; | king of France; by Lionardo da Vinci. This was 
and the naked body of lacy are very'fine: the painter | Monſieur de Morville'sz/ two feet nine inches high, by 
has avoided much of the horror of the ſtory, by making | two feet and a quarter wide. | 
Abraham cover the boy's face, to hide the horror from Apollo, by Cantarini, a contemporary of Guido, 
bimſelf ; fix feet three inches high, by four feet three | whoſe manner he imitated ; two feet ſeven inches high, 
and three quarters wide. by two feet and a quarter wide. 
The old man and his ſons with the bundle of ſticks, | The Holy Family, with angels, by Valerio Caſtelli, 
by Salvator Roſa, in his fineſt taſte; ſix feet high, by | who ſtudied Vandyke; two ſeet five inches high, by one 
four feet two and a half wide. | | foot eleven and a half wide. 
The adoration of the ſhepherds, octagon, a moſt per- | The Eagle and Ganymede, by Michael ages 
fect and capital picture of Guido, not inferior to the Buonarotti; two feet eleven inches high, by one foot 
Doctors: the beauty of the Virgin, the delicacy of her | eleven wide. by 
and the child, (which is the ſame as in the Simeon's The Virgin and Child, a moſt beautiful, bright, and 
arms in che Saloon) the awe of the ſhepherds, and the | capital picture, by Dominichino ; bought out of the 
Chiaro Oſcuro of the whole picture, which is in the Zambeccari palace at Bologna, by Horace Walpole, jun. 
fineſt preſeryation, are all incomparable. This belonged | two. feet four inches high, by one foot eleven and a half 
to Monſieur de la V rilliere ; three feet three inches and | wide. | 
a half every way. rd 1441 2 ofþ © The Salutation, a fine finiſhed picture, by Albano; 
| The continence of Scipio, by Nicolo Pouſſin; painted | two feet high, by one foot fix inches and a half wide. 
with all the purity and propriety of an ancient bas-relief. 
This picture belonged to Monſieur de Morville, and is |, . age - 
three feet eight inches and three quarters high, by five | Wine being in England, was eptertained at Houghton 
feet two wide. 151 with the moſt magnificent repaſt that was perhaps ever 


Moſes ſtriking the rock, by Nicolo Pouſſin. There 88 in England, though chere was not a ſingle foreign 
is a great fault in it; Moſes is by no means the principal iſh in the whole entertainment; relays of horſes being 


figure, nor is he ſtriking the rock angrily, and with a provided on the roads to bring rarities from the moſt re- 
great air, but ſeems rather ſcraping out the water. The | 29 parts of the kingdom. 
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The late emperor of Germany, when duke of Lor- 


Snetſham, 
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ſome exceeding pretty plantations ; (4 peat thoſe 
-bri 


is ſtuck full of ſpar, ſhells, fea-weed, coral, glaſs, ore, 


- ſhady, fe 


- modating poor travellers with lod 
8 Caſte Ri VI 1 


ſubordinate to Walfingham, to which it was given by 
Dametta de Flitchani, niece:to Emma de Bellofago, in 


oynces, double gilt and enamelled, and four large ſuver 


ficent ſeat of oughton- hall, is ninety-nine miles rom 
London, was once a toyal demeſae, and r 
privileges; but has nothing now temarkable, but the. 
ſeat of Nicholes Seyleman, K whoſclady bas here formed 


4 


upon a ſtream, which ſhe calls New and Cathe- 
rine s- iſland. This ſtream is with true taſte; 
naturally, it ts only a ditch, but where this lady bas 
improved it, it is a winding river, and the greateſt orna- 
ment to her plantations. - On one part of its banks ſhe 
has a very neat circular cottage for breakfaſting, and 
near it a menagery, with a great variety of birds: in 
this part of the plantation are all ſorts of water-fowl, 
From her ntenagery you crofs the ſtream, and paſs along 
its winding banks to the grotto, which is very prettily 
contrived gut of a boat, by cutting it into two equal 
parts, and fixing ĩt . with a little addition: it 


4 
- 


&c. all difpoſed with taſte and elegance. The front is 
pretty, but too regular, and not ſufficiently ruſtic, com- 
poſed of the ſame materials, on a ground of powdered 
ſea-ſhells, ſtuck in cement. The ſituation is very agree- 
able by the fide of the river, and in the ſhade of ſeveral 
large 2 The ſtream is ſtill more beau- 
tiful in the other plantation called Catherine's-ifland; it 
forms five little woody iſlands, in which are ſeveral cool, 
ered walks, in a taſte which does grea 
honour to the fancy of this ingenious lady. The plan- 
tations behind 3 have great variety, and are 
ſtretched out with taſte, 37 24 01 eng 
Here is a weekly market on Friday, but no annual fair, 
be manor of Cboſſel, no of Snetfham, be- 
longed to the brethren of St. Lazarus, who had à maſter 
or preceptor of that order here. It was afterwards an 
dexed to Burton Lazars, in Leiceſterſhire, 0 
In the beginning of the reign of king Henry III. one 
William de Bec founded a chapel-and an hoſpital in the 
| gen of Billingford,. near Harleſton, dedicated to St. 
Thomas the Martyr. It had thirteen beds for accom- 
the nent place we viſited, took its name 
from an old caſtle near it, which, together with the town, 
oc yrag d on a high eminence, pincety-ſeven miles from 
naon. nie ty 1 f 7 | 
It is an ancient borough by preſetiption, governed by 
4 mayor and twelve aldermen; and though naw there are 
ſcarce twelve families in it, was formerly a conſiderable 
„ till its harbour was choaked up with ſand: here; 
wever, is an hoſpital: for twelve poor men, and an 
alms-houſe for e 2 av poor widows, both founded 
by-the family of the Howards. In the neighbourhood of 
is town there is a park, and a large chace, with the 
7 . of a fore 5 f 5 * a deviing c be 
T mw z and ſome of. t ro | pariſhes, 
retain the old Norman cuſtom;- by which all teſtaments 
muſt be proved before the parſon of the pariſh. _ 
{This:town ſends two members to parliament, but has 


neither market nor fair. 


At Flitcham,/on the! eaſt. ſide: of Caſtle-Riſing, there | 


was a ptioxy or boſpital oi the order of St. Auguſtine, 


the time of king Richard I. It was: dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and endowed at the diſſolution with fifty- 
fve pounds five ſhillings and fix-pence per aunum. 

Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn, to which we paſſed 
from Caſtle Rilng, is thus called' to diſtinguiſh-it from 
three villages. in this county, called Weſt Lynn, North 
Lynn, and Old Lynn. Lyon Regis, or King's Lynn, 
was: fotmerly exlle3 Biſhop's Lynn, becauſe it belonged 
to the biſhop of Norwich; dut having come, ex- 
change, into the hands of king Henry VIII. it 
— . — m— | 
0 This town is ninety-eigbt miles from London, and 
was a borough by prefcription before the time of king 
John, whoß beeauſe it adhered to him againſt the barons, 
mache it a free borough, with large privileges; appointed 


. 


Iss _— > 34.9 4% _ % % 
__.'S$netſham, which we viſited after viewing the.magni 


| maces that are catried before'the mayor. K. Henry VIII.*s 
ſword, which he gave to the town, when it fell into hi- 
hands, by exchange with the biſhop of Norwich, is al 
carried before the mayor. King Henry III. made it a 
mayer town for its ſervices to him againſt the barons; 
and in the late civil war, it held out for king Charles I. 
and fuſtained à formal ſiege againſt upwards of eighteen 
thouſagd men, for above three weeks; but for want of 
relief, was obliged to ſurrender, and pay ten ſhillings a 
head for every inhabitant, and a month's pay to the ſol- 
diers, to prevent it from being plundered; . 7 
This town has. had fifteen royal charters, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, high ſteward, -under-ſteward, re- 
corder, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common-coun- 
cilmen, with other inferior officers; and every firſt 
Monday of the month, the mayor, aldermen, the reſt of 
the magiſtrates, and the preachers, meet to hear and 
determine all controverſies between the inhabitants, in an 
amicable manner, in order to prevent law-ſuits. This 
cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1588, and is called the 
Feaſt of Reconciliation. | | 
— is a rich, large town, well built, and well inha- 
bited; and from the ruins of the works demoliſhed in 
the late civil wars, it appears to have been a ſtrong 
place. It bas a ſpacious market- place, in the qua- 
drangle of which is a ſtatue of king William III. and a 
fine croſs, with a dome and gallery round it, ſupported 
by fixteen pillars. The market-houſe is a free-ſtone 
building, after the modern taſte, ſeventeen feet high, 
and adorned with ſtatues, and other embelliſhments, - 
Here is a, theatre, very convenient and neat, neither 
profuſely ornamented, nor diſguſtingly plain; and al- 
h not free from faults, yet has none but what re- 
ſulted from the architect being conſined to fill up the 
ſhell of an old building which was raiſed for another 
purpoſe. The aſſembly- rooms are capacious, and hand- 
ſomely fitted up: conſiſt of three on a line; the 
firſt an old town-hall, fiſty- eight feet by twenty-ſeven, 
and of a well-proportioned loftineſs, would be a very 
od ball- room, bad it 2 boarded ſloor, but at preſent 
orms a very noble anti-room. It opens into the ball - 
room, ſixty feet by twenty-ſeven, and twenty-two feet 
high, which would have been a proper one, if the ar- 
chitect had thought proper to give his muſic- gallery a 
hitch backwards, for at preſent it is a mere ſhelf ſtuck 
in between the chimnies, an eye-ſore to the room. If 
he did it through confinement, for want of ſpace, he 
ſhould 2 ye bave formed his muſic · ſeats upon the 
plan of thoſe at Almacks, at the end of the room; 
might have waved in a ſcroll round the door of the card- . 
room, — with branches of eandles, which might 
eaſily have been rendered a great ornament. | 
he card-room is twenty-ſeven by twenty-ſeven, and 
ty-two high. {7 end 4, 
As the three are upon a line, it would have given 
them an uncommon elegance, had the openings from 
one into another been in three arches in the centre ſup- 
ported by pillars, inſtead of the preſent glaſs-doors, 
which are mean. bb 7 | 
The eye would then have commanded at once a fuit 
of one hundred and 'forty-five feet, which, with hand- 
ſome luſtres properly diſpoſed, would have rendered theſe 
rooms inferior to ſew iin England. | 
| » Here ate to pariſh-chutches ; St. Margaret's, which 
has a fine library, and All Saints. There is alſo a cha- 
| pel of eaſe, dedicated to St. Nicholas, which is eſteemed 
one of the handſomeſt of the kind in England: it has 2 
bell-tower of free · ſtone, and an octa gon ſpire over it, 
which together are one hundred and ſeventy 4 
and there is a library in it erected by ſubſcription. Here 
is likewiſe a Preſbyterian and a Quaker meeting- houſe, 
with a Bridewell, work -houſe, and — alms- 
houſes; a free- ſehool, a good cuſtom-houſe, and 2 con- 
venient quay and warehouſes. one! 277499 1K 
In the pariſh of All Saints there is a finall hoſpital, 
where four men live rent-free ; and another, called St. 
| Mary Magdalen's, which was anciently à priory, but 


G 


rebuilt in 1649, and now under. the care of two ſenior 
aldermen, choſen by the other governors. In 1682, 4 


itz provoſty und gave it a ſilber cup ef about — 


ruinbus old chapel here was turned into a 1 
where 


i a 


whe fiſty poor children are taught to read, and ſpin 
wool, and, at a fit age, are put out apprentices, by an 
act of parliament ſettled in the guardians of the poor. 
In September 174t, the ſpires of both churches in this 
town were blown down by a ſtorm of wind, but both 
have been ſince rebuilt. Here is a'town-houſe, called 
Trinity-hall; which is a noble fabric; and chere is an 
Exchange of free-ſtone, with two orders of columns, 
built at the expence of Sir John Turner. 
The fortificatioris of this town are not ſo much de- 
moliſhed; but that they might.eafily be repaired, and the 
town made defenſible in a very few days. Wh rm 
at the north end of te towh, called St. Ann's-Platforn, 
mounts twelve great guns, and commands all the'{hips ; 
paſſing near the harbour ; and towards the land; beſides 
the wall, there are nine regular baſtions anda ditch. 
Pour rivulets run through this town; and tlie tide of 
the Ouſe, which is about as, broad as the Thames at 
London- bridge, riſes 5 feet perpendicular. Fhę 
town is ſupplied with water by conduits and pipes. 
Te fituation of this town bear the 'Fall'of the Ouſe 
into the ſea, gives it an opportunity gf extending its 
trade into eight different. counties, ſo that it ſupplies 
many conſiderable cities and towns with heavy goods, 
not only of our own produce, but imported from àbroad. 
It deals more largely in cbals and wine than any other 
town in England, except London; Briſtol, and New 
caſtle. In return for theſe commodities, Lynn receives 
back for exportation all the corn which the counties it 
ſupplies them with produee; and of this one article 
Lynn exports more than any one port in the kingdom, 
except Hull in Vorkſhirge. Its foreign trade is very | 
conſiderable, eſpecially to Holland, Norway, the Baltic, 
Spain and Portugal. Fd 120 30S 3-05 thr hk 
The harbour is ſafe when once ſhips get into it; but 


of a houfe of White friars, 
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in which there were religious of both ſexes ; but Ro- 
bert, ſon to the faid Roger de Scales, before the year 
1200, ſettled this houſe upon the nuns of the order of 
St. Benedict, who being about ten in number, continued 
here till che general ſuppreflion, when their revenues 
were rated at forty- two pounds fix ſhilfings and feyen- 
pence pr mnim, 1 
At South Lynn, near 77 P 
b W unded in the thirteenth 
century; but the foundation is aſcribed by different au- 
thors to different perſons! It had a prior and ten breth 
upon, the diſſolution, and was valued at only one poun 
8 eight-pence per mn. 
-*Oyer-again) 1 535 on the other Tide the river, 
nes tue town of. Märm Land, a peninſula almoſt fur 
is 2 warfhy tract, of about thrirp thouldtid acres, with 
ditches to carry off the water over which there are three 


Sir Henry Spelman ſays, he zemeribered it to h. 
twiceoverffown, once by. ſalt, Aid another tirhe By freſh 
water; but it is now, fenced by, a ſubſtantial, wall, turns 
to good account both by corn and paſture; and it is faid, 
that in, Tilney Smeeth are fed to the amount of thirty 
thoufand ſheep. alin abt, mee thee mop ana cock 
Swaff ham is remarkable for having à very ſumptuous 
church, the north iſle of which is ſaid to have been buil 
by a travelling pedlar. Here is a famous manufacture 
ſpurs, and in the 1 0 K are frequent horſe-races. 
It is ninety-nine miles diftant from London, and ftands 
in an air highly commended” by. phyſicians, Here is a 
weekly. market on Saturday, and three antwal fairs, viz. 


ewenty=firft of Ju Ing the third of Nerfch 


* 
- 


cattle and toys. 


the paſſage having many flats and ſhoals, it is "difficult | At_Caſtleacre,, north-weſt of Staffham; W. rilliam 


to enter. | R S 
The — Staith or quay, where the greateſt part of 
the imported wines are Janded, and put into large vaults, 
is a handſome ſquare, with brick buildings, in the centre 
of which is à ſtatue of king James l. ©} 
Here was forrherly” ai cell of /a' pits and three Bene: 
diQine monks, belonging to the cathedral monaſtery of 
Norwich, founded by bifhop Herbert abo 


ut the year 
1111, and dedicated to St. Margaret. enn I 


Petrus Capellarivs founded an hoſpital” here in 11455 | 


for a prior, and twelve bretfirer and ſiſters; nine of whom 
were to found, and thrre leprous. It was dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen, and is till in being: 
About the year 126 A cnνẽ˖ũet of Grey friars was 
founded here by Thomas de Fleth m. 
The Friars de Pænitentia Jeſu Chriſti were ſettled in 
this town before the fifth of Edward I. and continued 
here till the ſuppreſſion of that order. 
In the time of Edward I. not before, here was the 
Hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt, conſiſting of a warden 
or maſter, and ſeveral poor brothers and ſiſters; the re- 
venues of which were valued,” on the deere weld at 
ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings and à penny per amn. 


of the order of St. Auſtin, begun by 


Warren, firſt earl of Surrey, in, or before the year 1085, 
built a-priory of Cluniac monks, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and ſubordinate to the houſe of Lewis; à borough 
town of Suſſex, the annual revenues of which were va- 


lued, on the ſuppreſſion, at three hundred and fix pounds 


eleven ſhillings and four-pen ce. 
At Weft-acre, to the weſt of Caftle-acre, there was 2 
priory of Black canons, who a reryards became canons 
f the orde 7 Oliver, the pariſh- 
— and his fon Walter, in the time of William 
Rufus, and dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints: its 
annual revenues, upon the ſuppreſſion, were valued at 
two hundred and fixty pounds thirteen” ſhillings' and 
Sir Ralph Meyngaryn, knight, in the time of kin 
Henry II. founded a ſmall —_— Black canons at 
place near Swaffham, formerly called Waburn. It was 
at firſt ſubordinate to Weſt-acre, was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and All Saints, and had eſtates, which, 
upon the ſuppreſſidn, were rated at twenty-four pounds 
nineteen ſiiillings and fix-pence per annum... __ 
At Sporte, on the north fide of Swaffham, there was 
an alien priory of Black monks, belonging to the abbey 


* 


There was alſo in this town a houſe of Auſtin friars * St, Florence, near Salmur in France, dedicated to the 


in the reign of king Edward I. valued,” upon the diſſo- 
fution, at only one pound four ſhillings and fix-pehce 
„ 72638 22S Uong HCH 7:26" 


Virgin Mary. was 
At Marham, weſt of Swaffham,” there was a nuni 


of the Ciſtertian order, built and endowed by Iſabella 


Here was a houſe of Black ftiars'before'the twenty- de Albin, counteſs of Arundel, in 1251, and dedicated 
firſt of Edward I, ſaid to have been founded by Thoniag a Virgin Mary; and about the time of the diſſolu- 


Gedney, the valuation of which,” upon the iſlolution, 
does not appear. 10921 ee 33.4793 15:03 736590 


| 


here were an abbeſs and eight nuns, who had 


early revenues to the amount of thirteen pounds fix 


- Not far from the town-houſe, called *Trinity-HAIl; 'Hillings and a penny. 


* 


but nearer to the river, Here was a college of twelve] About two tailes from Swaff ham, lies Narford, the 
prieſts, founded about the year 1 500 by Thomas | ſeat of Prieę Fountain, Eſq; built and furniſhed by the 


Thurſby, mayor of this town. Co "prin 
This town ſends two members to parliametit; has two 


- 
4 
* 


late Sir Andrew Fountain. The houſe, is à good one, 


but not the object of view ſo, much as, the curioſities it 


weekly markets, held an Thurſday and Saturday; and | contains; àmongſt which nothing is ſo, ſtriking as the 
one annual fair, viz. the ſecond of 'Febriary, called cabinet of earthen ware, done after the Fer Ra- 


Lynn Mart, for wearing apparel, and all ſorts of goods 
from London : it laſts a fortnight. & 
At a place called Blackborough, in the *pariſh of 
Middleton, ſouth-eaſt of Lynn Regis, Roger de Scales, 
and Muriel his wife, in the time of Henry II. built a 


phael; there is a great quantity of it, and. all extremely 
fine. The collection of antique utns, vaſes, ſphinxes, 
& c. &c. is reckoned a good one; hut what gave ug 
more pleaſure than the venerable remains of this Kind, is 
a ſmall modern fleeping Venus in white marble, by 


priory, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Catharine, 
yy 30 | 


Delveau, which, in female ſoftneſs and delicacy, is ex- 


Qqqq ceedingly 


rotnded . rivers, and aft arm of the ſea, It 
3 


bridges, and - the wideſt part is about, | n miles over. 
12 to Have been 


the twelfth, of TY; for ſheep, cattle, and bogs the 
* for 
, 88 


| Pen ren of Iſrael gathering manna a; fine. 


Con er gr puree gy Mgr op 
Ving upon the diſſolution, at two | y 
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' endowed chis place for an abbey of Black mo | 
"cared to St. Benedict, the revenues of which, upon the 


* was {o fortified 
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the moſt remarkable, As to the maſters names, we mi- 
nute them as they paſs at Narford, and without anſwer- 
ing for their originality. We hint this, becauſe the 
molt pleaſing picture in the houſe, the Virgin and Child, 
ſaid to be by Guido, is preciſely the ſame in figures, at- 
titude, airs, &c. as Mr. Butler's Correggio, as appears 
by a print of the latter. However, whether it is a copy 
or an original, the colouring is fine, and the air of the 
head and attitude admirably graceful. Fortin 
A fruit-piece by Snyders, the by Rubens; 
g ney the muſcles trongly expreſſed. Albans, 
ceedingly fine, the muſcles EX g no 
Je the hen fie, b ile dark nnd un 
ng. Tintoretto. * 


Matriage of Cana; a ſtriking inſtance 
grouping. Old Frn e. 5 8 Rh 
, Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn at a concert; very fine, 


Holbein. 


e eee eee 
an. ? | | l . ” > ” 

_Derebam, Market-Dereham, or Dercham-Eaft, thus 
diſtinguiſhed from a village named Dercham, near Down- 


h bam. It is a fine large town, with ſeveral hamlets be- 


longing to it, and diſtant from London ninety-ſeven 


Se. Wilburga, the youngeſt daughter of king Anna, 
founded a monaſtery 2 the year "at which 


annual fairs, viz. the third of February, and the twen- 
ty-cight of aber, for cattle and toys. 5 

In 1188, Hubert, then dean of York, but afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, built at Weſt-Dercham an 
canons, dedicated to the 


twenty-eight pounds per annum. 
At Wendlin 7 E ide of Eaſt-Dereham, 
there was an abbey of the Pre tenfian order, built 
by William.de Wendling, clerk,- before the fifty-ſecond 

car of king Henry III. and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. Not long before the diflolution, here were an 
abbot and four canons, who had revenues valued at 
fifty ye pounds eighteen ſhillings and four-pence per 


Repeham was famous for having three 
churches in one church-yard, belor | | 
lordihips ; but they have been long demoliſhed, ſo that 
there is now only the, ruins of one remaining. This 


town is one hundred and eleven miles diftant from Lon- | 


don: the chief trade carried on here is in malt, of which 
reat quantities are fold in its weekly market, held on 


"EB rurday, Here is an annual fair on the twenty-ninth 


of June, for ordinary horſes and petty 9 —— 
St. Bennets in the Holm, ſouth-eaſt of Repeham, was 
given by a petty prince, called Horn, to a * reli- 

ious. Heremites, under the government of Suneman, 
about the year 806, who built a chapel here; but thoſe 
religious were all deſtroyed by the Danes in 870. In 
the next century, 'a religious, named Wolfric, brought 
ſome other religious to this place; and rebuilt the chapel 
and houſes; and before the year 1020, kin * 
» dedi- 


diſſolution, were valued ar five hundred and eighty- three 
pounds "ſeventeen ſhillings per amm. This monaſtery 
the monks, that it was more like a 
coffle than a cloiſter,” and held out fo long againſt Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, that he could not take it, and it 
was at laſt betrayed to tim by one of the moriks, on con- 
dition that he ſhould be made an abbot ; but inſtead of 


being rewarded, he was hanged by the Conqueror for 
— LENT: : 1 1 , ry GIO 1 
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This town has a weekly market on Fridays, and three 


belonging to three ſeveral | 


after Marti „ and 
e Laney wang 


4 


b 


2 


| 


Ss + 4 
At Montjoy, ſouth-weſt of Repeham, Whliam: de | 


Giſaeto, in the time of king John, founded a cha 


dedicated to St. Laurence, and gave it to the prior and. 
convent of Windham, who — in it a ptiot and ſo: 
veral Black canons. ad fa . 
Caſton, or Cawſton, is a ſmall town, remarkable 
only for a bridge over a little river called the Bate. It is 
diſtant one hundred and twenty-cight miles from Lon- 
don, has a weekly market on Tueſday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. the tenth of January, the fourteenth of 

April, and the twenty- eighth of Auguſt, for ſheep and 
Loddon contains nothing that merits. notige. Ita 
diſtance from London is one hundred and five miles. 
E has N — on Friday, and three 2 
airs, Viz. r-Monday, tor petty chapmen ; | 
= —— of _m— | 


At Thurton, near Loddon, ſeveral Roman coins have 


been dug up at different times. | ; 

Biſhop * by or Agnes de Belfo, the wife of Ro- 
bert de Ria, in the time of king Henry I. gave the 
church of St. Mary at Alaby, ſouth- of — 


upon the borders of Suffolk, to the cathedral monaſtery 
of Norwich ; upon which there were placed a prior and 
three Black monks, as a cell to that bouſe, which con- 
tinued till the diſſolution. + AI; CY * 
At Longby, north of Loddon, in 1198, an abbey of 
Premonſtratenſian canons was built and endowed by Ro- 
bert Fitz-Roger Helk, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in 
which were fifteen religious at the ſuppreſſion, when 
ny gary revenues were rated at one hundred and four 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and five-pence. "F 
At Ravehingham, ſouth-weſt of Loddon, Sit John 
of Norwich, Knight, about the ſeventeenth of Ed- 
ward III. founded a chauntry or college of eight ſecular 
prieſts, who were to perform divine ſervice in the pa- 


riſh-church of St. Andrew. But this co was, noc 
long after, removed to the neighbouring village of Nor- 
ton-Sub-Croſs, . where a chapel, other neceſſar 


buildings for the prieſts, were erected, the number of 
which, in 1382, were, thirteen ;.. but in the ſeventeenth 
ear of Richard II. they were once more tranſlated to 
the caſtle of Mettingham, near Bangay, a market-town 
of Suffolk. _ : ; " t le + 
. Windham, or Wimundham, to which we next paſſed, 
is a ſmall town, at the diſtance of ninety-nine miles from 
London, The inhabitants. are generally employed in 
making of ſpiggots and follets, ſpindles, ſpoons, and 
other wooden ware. They enjoy their writ of privilege, 
as an ancient demeſae, from ſerving at affizes or ſeſſions. 
Here is a houſe of correction, the of which, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, had forty ſhillings a year 
paid him by the treaſurer of the county. There is a 
free-ſchool in this town, founded and well endowed by 
Henry I.'s butler ; and Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of 
terbury,. gave a. ſcholarſhip in his college of Corpus 
Chriſti in Cambridge, in favour of a ſcholar born in this. 


town, provided he.continued in Windham ſchool two. 


ears, without interruption, and was fifteen years old. 
re.is alſo a e ION for teaching thirty children. 
This town was ſet on fire on the eleventh of June 

1615, by certain incendiaries, when above three hundred 

dwelling-houſes were conſumed ; and in 1631, it was 


' viſited by a ſevere peſtilence. 


* 


4 


. 
* 


this century, to be burnt down ; but it was ſoon rebuilt 


Before. the year 1107, William de Albini, or Dau- | 


' beney, chief butler to Henry I. founded a priory of 
Black rag 


monks here, from the abbey of St. Albans, to 
which it was a cell till 1443, when it was made an abbey.- - 
It was dedicated to the Vicia Mary, and at the diſſo- 
lution had ten or twelve monks, whoſe yearly revenues 
were valued at. two hundred and eleven pounds ſixteen 
ſhillings and ſix-pencte. 4 35 f 
Here is a weekly market, held on Friday; and three 
annual fairs, viz. 5 ſecond of February, the ſixth of 
May, and the ſeventh. of September, for horſes, lean 
cattle, and petty chapmen. i 
_ © Hingham had the misfortune, about the beginning of 


ida much 


„ 


andſomer manger, and the inhabitants wo, 
malen | "oy 


w & © 


many years" agoy' reckoned a'genteel ſort of people, 
ſo f n was called in the 
neighbourhood Little London. It is ninety-four miles 
diſtant from London; his a weekly market on Saturday, 
and an annual fair on the tenth of June, for horſes and 
atton is — — — —_ * ehurebh 4 
which is only twen s long, and eleven broad; and 
the ſteeple, — — ge bells, is round at bot- 
tom, and octangular at top. is town is eighty-nine 
miles diſtaht from London. In 1673s a dreadful fire 
happened here, by which upwards of - ſixty houſes were 
burnt down: Great quantities of butter are ſent from 
hence to Downham-bridge, from whence it is ſent by 
water to London. | 
This town has à weekly market held on Wedneſday, 
and three annual fairs, viz; the twenty-ninth of June, 
the twenty-ninth of September, and the twenty-cight 
of October, for toys, &c. Foe 
Maud, counteſs of Clare, having given the churches 
of St. Peter and St. John Baptiſt, at . Carbrook, near 
Watton, to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in the 
time of Henry II. ſome ſiſters of their order were placed 
in an hoſpital near the ſmaller church, but they were 
afterwards removed, and a preceptor of a maſter and 
ſeveral brethren continued here till the diſſolution, when 
the eſtate belonging to it was valued at ſixty- five pounds 
two ſhillings and n-pence per annum.” 
In the twenty-third of Edward III. Sir Thomas de 
Shardelowz knight, and his brother John, eſtabliſhed” 
and endowed a perpetual chauntry or college, of a maſter 
and five chaplains, in the pariſh- church of Thomſon, 
ſouth of Watton, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All 


Saints; and, upon the diſſolution, endowed * with | 


fifty-two- pounds fifteen ſhillings and feven-pence per 
Pakenham, which we next viſited, is a ſmall, clean 
town,” and had anciently falt-pits, though ſix miles from 
the ſea. On à hill in the neighbourhood, are kept the 
ſheriff's-term, and a court for the whole county. Itis 
diſtant one hundred and ten miles from London, and has 
two weekly markets, held an Tueſdaꝝ and Thurſday; 
the Jatter ut eνν,j, e ... i 
At Hempton, a little village not half 4 mile diſtant 
from hence, are two annual fairs, via. Whitſun-Tueſ- 
day, and the twenty ſecond of November, for horſes and 
cattle. Here was formerly an ancient hoſpital, dedi- 
cated to dt. Stephen, which afterwards became a mall 
riory of three or four canons of the order of St. Auſtin, 
It is faid to have been founded by Roger de St. Martino 
in the time of Henry I. and its poſſeſſions, upon the diſ- 
ſolution, were valued at thirty-two pounds fourteen ſhil- 
I — — annum. | Y 
n the pariſh of South Rainham, near Fakenham, 
at a place called Normanneſberch, was à cell of Cluniac 
monks, belonging to the priory of Caſtle-acre, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. John the Evangeliſt, and 
founded by William de Liſewis, about the year 1160. 
Near Cokesford, north- weſt of Fakenham, Hervey 
Belet, in the beginning of the reign of king John, 
founded an hoſpital for a warden, being a prieſt, and 
thirteen poor people, dedicated to St. Andrew. 
We now directed our courſe towards the ſea-coaſt, 
in order to viſit Clay, a ſea- port town, near which are 
large falt- works, whence ſalt is not only vended all over 
the county, but ſometimes exported in conſiderable 
quantities to Holland and the Baltic. This town is one 
hundred- and fifteen miles from London, has a weekly 
market, held on Saturday, and an annual fair on the 
nineteenth of July, for horſes, &c. l 
The manor of Wells, between Clay and Burnham, 
being given to the abbey of St. Stephen, near Caen in 
Normandy, by William de Streis, in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, here was fixed an alien priory of 
Benedictine monks from that foreign houſe; but king 


Edward IV. gave it to the dean and chaptet of St. Ste- 
phent's Weſtminſter, who enjoyed it till the general 
ution. 


Foulſham is a little obſcure town of no at the 


ligigas were removed, it 1160, 1 
1 E bee i 
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2 tharket on Tucklays, and an anoual fair ol Eattets 


Tueſday, for cha 1 JH 
At Linge, ſouth of Foulſham, there was a nunnery at 
or near the chapel of St. Edmund, from Whence the re- 
., 
is diſtant ninety- four miles from 
London, aud is remarkable only for a good market once 
afortnight; for the ſale of fat bullocks, It has Nikewiſe 4 
weekly market, held on Tueſday. 81 
At Shouldham, fouth-eaſt of Secky, Jeffrey Fitz 
Piers, earl of Eſſex, in the time of king Richard I. 
founded à Gilbertine moriaſtery fut candns and nuns, 


under the government of a prior. It was dedicated td 


the Virgin and endowed, at the ſuppreflion, with 
one — and thirty=eight pounds eighteen ſhillings 


and a penny per ! | 
There was likewiſe a priory of Black carions at Worm- 


v, or Wrangay, near Secky, built by William, the 
— of Reginald de Warren, in the time of K. Richard I. 
or king John, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the 
Croſs, and St. John the E iſt; and in 
united to the priory of Pentney. "WM {7 

At Hardwick, in the patiſh of North Rungton, near 
_—_ there was an hoſpital for leprous dedi- 
cated to St. Laurence. N 


| 2 was anciently not only a city, but the 
chief town of the county, and had a 1 2 colle= 
giate church, It is hinety-three miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, and is ſtill a conſiderable town, has a weekl 

market for fat bullocks, ſheep, and other cattle, held on 
2 3 and three annual fairs, viz. the eleventh of 
April, Holy Thurſday, and the fifteenth of Auguſt; 
for cattle and toys. 25 f 


The executors of Sir Robert Mortimer, t, ac- 
cording to his will; built a chauntry or college, in the 


pariſn- church of Attleborough, dedicated to the Exalt- 
ation of the Croſs; and endowed the ſame fot -a maſter 
or warden, and four ſecular prieſts; about the ſeventh of 
Henry LV. the revenues of ir, upon the diſſolution, were 
valued at only twenty-one pounds ſixteen thillings and 
Patna per annum: Nn 5s 

Harleſton is a little dirty town, ſituated on the river 
Waveney, over which there is a bridge, at the diſtance 
of ninety-four miles from London. It has a weekly 
market on Wedneſday, and two annual fairs, -viz. the 
fifth of July, and the ninth of Septembet, for horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, and petty chapmen. | 

In the beginning of the reign of king Henty III. one 
William de Bec founded a chapel and art hoſpital in the 
pariſh of Billingford, near Harleſton, -dedicated to St. 
Thomas the Martyr. It had thirteen beds for accom- 
modating poor travellers with lodgings. 

Diſſe is a ſmall town, ſituated on the river Waveney, 
in the moſt ſoutherly part of this county, at the diſtance 
of ninety-three miles from London, and has a charity- 
ſchool, the only thing worthy of notice. | 

Here is a weekly market held on Friday, and an an- 
ber, fair on the twenty- eighth of October, for cattle 

toys. 

Buckenham is thus called by way of diſtinction from 
Old Buckenham, a village in its neighbourhood : they 
are ſuppoſed to have derived the name of Buckenhari 
from the great number of bucks itt the neighbouring 
woods, Here was formerly a fine ſtrong caſtle; and the 
lords of this manor claim the ptivilege of being butlers 
at the coronation of our kings. This town is ſeventy- 
nine miles diſtant from London, and bas a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturday, and two yearly fairs, viz. the twenty - 
ninth of May, for cheeſe and cattle; and the twenty- 
ſecond of November, for cheeſe and toys. " 

William de Albini, earl of Chicheſter or Arundel, in 
the time of king Stephen, built a priory of Black ca- 
| nons, dedicated to St. James the A at Old Bucken- 
ham. About the time of the diſſolution, here wete a 
prior and eight canons, who had revenues to the yearly - 
amaunt one hundred and eight pounds ten ſhillings and 
two-pence. | | 
| Eaſt Harling is thus diſtinguiſhed in reſpeR of its fitu- 
ation to two villages lying weſt of it, called Weſt Har- 


no note, 
diſtance of one hundred and two miles from London, has 


| ling and Middle sg. It is diſtant eiguty- eigbt _ 


346 ww F 3 


Iten, an A 
chiefly for linen IN and 


W rp on, Tueſday, | thirty-nine pounds ſix ſhillings e per 


bs is i 


and two. anmuen. ||. 
fairs, via, Ae 80 d fo gy and toys; and | „On the Suffolk fide of this town, 'there- — 
e 12 » for ; and toys... cjent: bouſe: of regular canons, dedicated to St. Geor 
3 worth, on 15 1 44. E Har- but being ruinous and forſaken, Hugh de Norwold — 
; Zonville, bot, and the convent of St. Edmund 's-Bury in Suffolk, 


1 52 5 ut. the-Year 344: 1 

: this pariſh, upon .the.; lite. of the . parſonage- 

houſe Guile 2 ape or, college far a . or warden, 
2 . Tt. was dedicated to St. John the 

1 


e the . 


7 0 — 114 in a pleaſant 
nce of eighty miles from 


archbiſhop of Canterbury held 
kings made it the metropolis 
mire "__ _ three 


a+ we 


8 — 
= 5 
3 A = whence ij it. 


on 9, 3 tranſlation of the ſee to Norwich; yet in 
228 HII. it w a place of ſuch conſe- 


0 — — as. * 
it during, chat eig. 
| 5 7 gy'y a Mint, and was Iandrgotated, by 
queen Elizabeth, with a,mayory recorder, ten aldermen, 
twenty common- coyncilmen, . two of whom are gene- 
rally chamberlains, a town-clerk, a ſword-bearer, and 
— ferjeants at mace ; and the Lent aflizes for Norfolk: 
man beld jp it guild- hall, 10. 101% - 
ja a pretty-large, towns! though: nat 40 populous a8 
W 8 . ben it had twenty 
and eight. monaſteries.” There 
nay 7 es — chmches, one on the Suffolk, 


— to have been a 
In the twelfth century, it was the ſee of 
— Was 2 place of great note, but de- 


ES ſide of the town: In the reign: 
—. an: e e * 


= — — A common gaol 
224 a — . — og and. there is 5 
. 
and his ſon 1 Or. ninety- nine y ena ls 4 
* ef. — — towwntis woollen cloth, 
r Is ,nayigable hither from 1 Wann 
. 


15 g 194496 i] by 
fed ads fe bens witha the refine of | 
; ſovereigns, particularly Henry I. and H. 
cons Elizabeth, and king James J. it one of 

their hunting-ſeats; and; ki 


hoſpital for fix-| M 


; 


I had.s palace here, 

which. is fill called the King's Houſe. 
ya the Confeſſor, if not hi and hither Ar- 
ſeryed ; but — — = 1 or twenty 
was built here hy Roger Bigod, or a and made ſub- 
Roger 904 began a moſt ſtately monaſtery without the 

was made deniſon the Cfrieth! of Edward III. and, 
twelve pounds fourteen ſhillings and four- 
dedicated toi St. Sepulchfe, by William, third earl of 


2 ze ſee to Norwich, but 


to 2 


Charles Har- | 


near Downham, 
monks, who, in the twenty-fourth 


f 
; 


the 


| placed uuns here j and at the diſſolution there was 2 
grioreſo and tea Black nuns, who had eſtates worth 
fort _—_ pounds eleven ſhillings and two-pence per annum. 
ithout this town there. was an hojpital, dedicated 
to St. Mary, or St. Mary Magdalen, endowed upon the 
ſeppreſſion with no mor than one pound thixteen ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence per anmum. Here was an hoſpital, 
* s: Houſe, before the 1 — * Ed. 
War 
A houſe of Friars Preachets>ie- fad do have been 
founded in this town by Henry, earl, and afterwards. 
duke of Lancaſter, towards the | eginning of the reign of 


'king Edward III. 
In the time of king Richard II. — ruth * houfe'of 


| Friars Auguſtines, founded bby John ef Gaunt duke oF 


Lancaſter. . 
Here was a college, conſifling confiſting of n | denten Hey fel- 
ſows, dedicated to St. Mary, and valued at one hundred 


— org pounds and feren-pence por annum, at the- ſup- 


Thetford aol bonn abe nals: of the ancient Sitoma-. 
s, a Roman ci which Was by the Danes. 
e are ſtill vifble many marks of great antiquity, 


| particularly a large mount called Caftle-Hill, thrown up 


reat ht, and fortified a double rampart, 
ppl to RY been'z Daniſh Ss. R 
This town ſends two members to endignt; has a. 
weekly market on Saturdays, and three annual fairs, 
viz. the fourteenth of May, the: ſecond of Auguſt, and 
the 8 of Seprembes, for cheeſe, cattley and 


ton. 

Mechwold; the next town we viſited; js remarkable 
for breeding excellent rabbits, called Mewil rabbits. 
It is diſtant from London ninety-ſeven miles, and has a 
weekly. market, held on Thurſday, and an annual fair 
| 8 the twenty-fafth of April, for cattle and toys. © 
At a place called Steveſholm, then an iſland in the 
«| pariſh of Methwold, William earl Warren, about the 
year 1222, placed a prior and ſome Cluniac monks; 
* here was a cell or hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin 

„and ſubordinate to Caſtle- acre. 1 ; 

There was likewiſe at Bromhill, "near Mettiwold, a 
of Auſtin canons, dedicated to the Virgin 

and St. Thomas the Martyr 


artyr, in the beginning of the 
reigu of kin III. but ſu in 1528 
bylaibull of —— fr Ma Tow. 


| At a place Called New eres, mnt Meth- 
wold, there . was/a chapel, d to St Mary and 
St. Laurence, with a ſmall religious houſe adjoining, 
in which lived a maſter and brethren, lepers, about the 
ear 1 373 but afterwards a maſter, wardens and friars, 
eremites; about the year 1449; and in proceſs of time, 
it ſo decayed, that upon the diſſolution, it was valued, 
as a free chapel, at only ee er ſeven millings and 


'% 


fix: pence per annum, 


Downham took its name from its hilly fituntion;" and 
is commonly called Downham- Market, becauſe of its 
being a market town. It ſtands upon the Great Ouſe, 
at the diſtance of eighty-nine miles from London. It 
bas à bridge, though but an indifferent one, over the 
Ouſe, and a port for barges 

Here is a weekly — "held on Saturday, "and two 
annual fairs, viz; the twenty-ſeventh of April, for 
55 and toys; and the ſecond of November, for 


F chapel a! St. Mary de Bello Bea: faid to lie 

there was a priory of Benedictine. 
ear of Henry VI. 

Fat united; to the 1 of Ely, , In Cambridge- , 

_ 2 

.In the pariſh. of Wearham, ſouth-eaſt of Down- 


ham, there was a Benedictine priory, as ancient 25 ; 
time of king Richard I. or- king John, ſubordi- 


Ne husch of Se. Marg at ele. nde 
ſociety of religious perſons as. early as the reign of — 1 
of the Eaſt. Angles, removed his epiſcopal 
ſeat Pay ae ms Elmbam, in 10 $075 as was before ob- 
Fears, and then was cranſlated niche after which, | 
about, the, year uge⸗ 2 ery ſor Cluniac monks 
ordinate to the abbey of 1 85 in France; but this 
houſe. and: place being found inconvenient, the ſame 
town, and on thę other ſide of the river, dere to 
the — Mary. This monaſtery was finiſhed in 1114, 
upon theqliſſolution, was: found to be endowed with 
yearly revenues to the amount of three: hundred and 
pence. 
| priory of canqns. regular Tel abe nder f the Holy 
Sepu 47m or the Croſs, was founded in a church here, 
Maren. in the time of king: Stephen. Here were fix: 
G z this Rr aan 


4 


aa} 


nate. tontheoconvent of Muſterell, in the dioceſe of 


Amiens, 


Amiens in France, which convent ſold it, in 1327, to 
one Hugh Scarlet of Lincoln, who gave it to the abbey 
of Weſt Dereham. It was dedicated to St. Wimwaloe, 
or St. Guenold. 4 
At Medney, in the pariſh of Helgay, near Downham, 
there was a ſmall priory-of Black monks, with à cell to 
Ramſey abbey, in Huntingdonſhire. | 


| Curious PLANTS growing in Norfolk, 


Ses Orriche with ſmall baſil leaves; Hips maritima | 


noffras Ocima minoris folio; found near King's Lynn. 


fue calamus officinarium, Park; obſerved in the river 
Spank Cari» Ill gu fol , Pali 
Spaniſh Catchfly ; Muſcipula ſalamantica major, Part; 
Found in reat plenty by 05 . between Barton- 
mills . | ee 1 
Branch. iver-ſponge ; Hengia ramoſa fluviatilis; 
obſerved in the river Yao, 122 r ay | 
Tower-muſtard; Turritit, Ger, Grows in the hedges 
between Norwich and Yarmouth.- 
Hoary Mallein; Verbaſcum pulverulentum flere luteo 
par 3B. Met with about the walls of Norwich. 
Shrub Stone- crop; Fermicularis frutex minor, Ger. 
found upon the ſea-eoaſt'of Norfolk. 
Roman Nettle; Urtica Romana, Gtr. found at Yar- 
mouth, in lanes not far from the key. 


CuniosIv1Es, Ge. in Norfolk; | not mentioned in the 


The Great Ouſe, in this County, is remarkable fot 
its ſudden and impetuous inundations, particularly at 
the full moon in the autumnal and vernal equinoxes ; 
when a vaſt body of water runs up againſt the ftream, 
through the channel of this river, with prodigious. vio- 
lence, overflowing the banks, and ſweeping off every 
thing in its way, OY | 

e kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, from its firſt con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity, was under one biſhop, till about 
the year 673, when it was divided into four didceſes ; 
and one of the epiſcopal ſeats was fixed at North Elm- 
ham, a village on the north fide of Repeham. Here 
was 4 conſtant ſucceſſion of ten biſhops, till the martyr- 
dom of Humbert by the Danes, in Be. About the 
year 950; the other ſee, which was at Dunwich, a bo- 
rough town of Suffolk, appears to have been united 
with this at Elmham, the juriſdiction of which extended 
over the whole Eaft-Anglian kingdom, This biſhopric 
was tranſlated from hence to Thetford in the year 1075, 
and from thence it was ſoon after removed to Norwich; 
and the above manor continued part of the revenues of 


the biſbopric of Norwich, till the diflolution.. © © [ riſing. 
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Remarks on the SEa-CoasT of Norfolk. ; 

The coaſt of Norfolk is remarkable for being one of 
the moſt dangerous and fatal to ſhips of any round the 
whole. This is ſufficiently evident to the traveller; for 
moſt of the ſheds, out- houſes, pales, partitions, and the 
like, for twenty miles along the ſhore, from Winterton- 
neſs to Cromer, are made out of the wrecks of ſhips, 
and exhibit the melancholy ruins of the merchants and 
failors fortune ; and in ſame places there are even large 


piles: of wrecks, laid up for the purpoſes of building: 


There are no leſs than eight light-bouſes, kept flaming 
every; night, within the diftance of about ſix miles 3 


| two of which are near Goulſton, between Yarmouth 
The ſweet-ſmelling Flag, or Calamus; Atorus verns 


and Leoſtoffe ; two more at Caſtor, a little to the north 
of Yarmouth ; two more at Winterton town one more 
on Winterton-neſs, i's molt eaſterly point of land in 
Norfolk, and called the Lower Light; and the laſt ſtill 
farther to the northward, where the ſhore falling off to 
the north-weſt, warns the ſailor, as he comes —. the 
north, to keep off from the ſhore, that he may weather 
the neſs of Winterton, and go clear of the land neg 


Boſton, There are alſo abundance of A on bea- 


Yarmouth to Cromer; for if ſhips coming 
northward are taken with a hard gale of wind on any 
point between the north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, ſo that they 
cannot weather Winterton- neſs, they are kept in Cromer 
bay, formed between Winterton-neſs and the Spurn- 
head, in Yorkſhire; and if the wind blows Hard, are 
often in danger of runping aſhore upon the rocks about 
Cromer, or ſtranding on t 

and Wells, They have nothing, in that caſe, to truſt to, 
but their anchors and cables, to ride out the form, un- 
leſs they have the good fortune to run into Lynn ar 
Boſton ; but this is very difficult to be done in bad wea- 
ther, and a dark night. Great numbers of ſhips have 
been loſt in attempting this; particularly in the year 
1696, when near two hundred ſail of colliers and coaſt- 


ſtood away for Lynn deeps; but mifſing their way in 
the night, they were all driven on ſhore, daſhed to pieces, 


and near a thouſand perſons periſhed. Ships bound to 
the northward are in the ſame danger ; for if, after paſſing, 


by Winterton-neſs, they are taken ſhort with a_north- 
eaſt wind, and cannot put back into Yarmouth roads, 
which very often happens, they are driven on the fame 
coaſt, and embayed in the ſame manner. 2 4# 


MeMnens of Pattiament for this — 


knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for Nor- 


roughs, Lynn-R 
: iſing 1 N | ; F 


pr 
$ 


Rrrr 


Varmouth roads; for from that point the ſhore falls off 
for near ſixty miles to the weſt, as far as Lynn and 


cons, and other objects, erected along the ſhore, from 
from the 


e flat ſhore between Cromer 


4 


ers, being too far embayed to weather Winterton-neſs, 


Norfolk ſends twelve members to patliament; two 


wich; and two burgeſſes for each of the following bo- 
egis, Yarmouth, Thetford, and Caſtle- 


Alanus; in Germany, 


nee 70 
* 4 . - = * 


7 Ari rn 26, 10 Et Vertaal 2 21 


7 be S »W 
649 side! mn: 6s 


| Tis ut is Wendel o | "the well yy fig 
donſhire and Bedfordſhire ; on the ſout 
ſordfhite and Effex ; on the north, Linco nſhire ; 
and on the eaſt, by "Norfolk and 
about forty 
ſtye in bieadth from 


ided i into ſeventeen. 


and eventy thouſand acres Tt is d 
„ nine market-towns,, 


hundreds; in which ate one c 
one hiitidred and ſutty-thtee 
thouſand Cn, dred houſes, and ei hty-nine thouſand: 
pon — It lies in the province of Canterbury, and” 
oceſe of Ely, a 2 frmall Party. which is in the dio- 


deſe of 8 

Cambridgeſhife is one of the counties that was An- 

— 9 1 ae the Leeni, Who by ſome are ſup- 
their nate from the Britiſh. word, 

Fo, fo ha e they inhabited having 

I ers, with apparently more 


reaſon, erde 85 name, Feeni, from the Ne How called. 
the Ouſe, Which runs "throi dag his part of the illand. 
R has been Song for th * ple of all countties ti 


diftitipyifh* themſelves by. the name of the river near. 
Indians were 
named from the river Indus; in Greece, the Mceonians. 
from the Mesonſa; in: Scythiz, the Alenz from the 
"the Alfatians from Alla; in 


which they frft fetkled: u ih Afla, the. 


the Lafeaftrians ron he Fin or 127 and the Notz 
e 7 the Ne The 8 of Tfe into 
ome Gone furaFand eaſy 5 0 the memes in- 


nel or th 


ame * R 1 85 17 2 DUNE Town; ; 759 
2 ily 5 0 Baye been Flavia Ceſar Crienfs, |. 
| _ U 156 95 0 ** ; Weſtern E Melde laceg * , 


| fites and Simen U, in, FR. Britanhia 
= When: the e ftled their heptarchy, th 
Iceni was ineluded in the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. 
The inhabitants: of the fenny part of the county,of 
Cambiioge: now called the Ie o. Yo 1: ang, of the, reſt | 
at leyel in Huntingdc ire, d 175 pton-. 


the county was then in ſuch a condition, that theſe 
Gervii aſe to walk aloft- on a kind. of ſtilts, to keep | 
them out of the water and flime.. There is a kind of 
happy prejudice which has ſuch a remote kindred to | 
virtue, as bigo gotry has to religion, by which men are 
induced to confi er their own country, whatever are its 


diſadvantages; as the beſt in the wor d; and it would 
not have n ſtrange, if. theſe walkers on ſtilts, who 
breathed the noxious vapour of t water inſtead of 
air, had "thoſe who walked upon the ground in 


an "happier tuation, with an air of contempt; eſpecially 
as the fruitfulneſs of the country,. when the rivers were 
not obſtructed,, made them rich; but Camden ſays, 
1 They were a rugged, encivitized race, - who, though 

did not repine at their own ſituation, at leaft 
Ki mn: fr that of their neighbours, whom they called 
* Upland Men, not however as a name of honour,, but 
« diſtinction. 


1 'R S. 
The principal river of this county is the Ouſe, or Iſe, 


which, running from weſt to eaſt, divides it into two 
parts. The little river Cam runs through: the middle of 


te county, from ſouth to north, and falls into the Ouſe 
2. Stregthammere, near Thetford, by Ely. The Ouſe | 


+ ©» 


blk. It extends 

miles in enerh. ſcom 14 8 N to ſouth, twenty 

| to welt, and one hundred and} 

thir circumference, Ko avi about five. hundred 
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em its. name from Tos, as il be leferibed in Bed. 
fordſhire, The Cam. is ed to have. been ſo called 
from its winding courſe, the Britiſh word, Cam, ſignify- 


ing, erpoked ; ſo a river in Cornwall, that is W 


for its ix regulatity, is called the Camel. 

Bend theſe rivers, there are 
"WK. xa 3: for almoſt all the water fron the the 18 6 27 
land, except what is diſcharged by the Thames and. | 
Trent, falls into part of this county, They bave . ww 
called the . Welland, the Neane, the Grant, 
the Mildenhall, the Brundon, and the Stoake, beſides. 
'the water called. Moreton's Leam, which is now navi- 
gable from Feirrnorongh to Wittich. , 


Remarisonthe lakes — cena 
The only rivers nayigable i in this co 1 Pen che Ouſe 


pod: the Com. i Nel, oy. into the German ocean 
at Lynn- Regis, in 0 is nay e all the wa 
— h Ae Ro, 8 to Bedford. The Cam fil falls 
into the Ouſe at Thetford, a village in Cambridgeſhire, 
and is navigable to the town of Cambridge; ſo that 
there is a communięation by water between Cambridge 
and Lynn. This navigation paſſes by the city of Ely, 
and & number of ſmall places, in this county z and by 
means of it a. very. conſiderable trade is carried on from. 
Lynn to places i in this and the adjacent counties of Hun- 
Bedford, The navigation, bas, however, 
all the adyantages it is capable of. The current. of the 
[river j js often ſo rapid,. that. it is not without great difi- 
culty "he horſes can draw the boats up* RN. it. he 
„navigation is allo, frequently ebſtructed ; but, 
['with-theſe I 1& Is * W r to 1250 
coun y. 1 
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esel track of hund in this county ache 
iſbed. by the name of the: Ile of . It conſiſto o 
fenny ground, dixided by innumerable channels and 
© | drains, and is part oſ a very ſpacious level, containing 
three hundred thouſand actes of land, and extending 
from this county into Norfolk, Suffolla, Huntingdon- 


{ ſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire. The Iſſe 


Aa e e ene diviſion. e „ and e- 
tends fouthward" al molt a8 far as, Cambri ge. The 
— bounded on one 
ſide by the ſea, and. on the ot uplands, which 
taken together, form a rude kind of — reſemb- 
ling a horſe-ſhoe. 
his level is generally ſuppoſed to have been over- 
flowed in ſome violent. — ion of nature: a preter- 
natural ſwelling of the ſea, or an earthquake, which left 
the country flooded with a lake of freſh water, has fre · 
uently happened in other places. It is certain that the 
fo of Cambridgeſhire were once very different from 
are now. William Somerſet, who was 2- 
| monk of the abbey of Malmſbury, in Wiltſhire, and was: 
| therefore called William of Malmſbury, an hiſtorian of 
great credit,, who wrote in the twelfth century, ſays, 
that in. his time this country was a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
He deſcribes-it as a plain that was level and ſmooth as 
water, covered with perpetual verdure, and: adorned 
- with. a great variety of tall, ſmooth, taper and fruitful 
trees: here, ſays he, is an orchard bending with apples, 


what they 


and there is a field covered with vines, either creeping. 


upon the ground, or ſupported by poles. In this place 
art alſo ſeems to vie with nature, each being impatient 
to beſtow what the other with-holds. The buildings 
are beautiful beyond deſcription, and there is not an inch. 
of ground that is not cultivated to the higheſt degree. 
It-muſt however be remarked, that William of — 
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bury, who was himſelf a recluſe in another part of the 
illand, is here deſcribing the county about Thomey- 
Abbey, which was the dwelling of other ſolitary devotees 
like himſelf. He therefore deſeribed a place which it is 
probable he never ſaw, and which his zeal might induce 
dim to mention in the moſt advantageous terms. It muſt 
alſo be obſerved, that he deſcribes the country as a level, 
and mentions marſhes and fens, though he ſays the 
marſhes were covered with wood, and the fens afforded 
the moſt ſtable and ſolid foundation for the buildings 
that were erected npon them. "13 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that the celebrated Abbo 
Floriacenſis, an hiſtorian of the year 990, near two 
hundred years before William of Imfbury, in a de- 
ſcription of the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, in which 
this county lies, fays, that it is encompaſſed on the north 
with large wet feris, which begin almoſt in the heart of 
the iſland ;' and the d being a perfect level for more 
than an hundred miles, the waters of theſe fens deſcend. 
in great rivers ts the ſea. He adds, that theſe large fens 
make a prodigious number of lakes, which are'two or 
three miles over; and by forming a variety of iſlands, 
accommodate great numbers of monks with their defited 
folitude and retirement. ä ; | 
That the flat country might eaſily be overflowed to a 
great extent, merely by an aceidental obſtruction of the 
rivers through which the waters of the fens were carried 
off, is very evident; and that ſueh an inundation actually 
happened there, is indubſtable evidence, yet more authentic 
than that of any hiſtory; for timber trees of ſeveral kinds 
have been found rooted: in firm earth, below the ſlime 
and mud that lie immediately under the water. In other 
places a perfect ſoil has been found at the depth of eight 
feet, with ſwaithes of graſs lying upon it as they were 
firſt mowed. Brick and ſtone, and other materials [for 
building, have alſo been found at 4 conſiderable depth, 
by the workmen who were employed in digging drains 
for the water; and in ſetting a ſluice, there was found, 
ſixteen feet below the ſurface, a complete ſmith's forge, 
with all the tools belonging to it. And when the chan- 
cel at Wiſdick was repaired and improved, in the year 
1635, there was found, eight feet below the bottom, a 
Aratum of firm ground, which had once been the bed of 
the river, as appeared by many large ſtones and old boats 
which were lying upon it, and had been buried in the 
lime. 462 
But whatever was the condition of this Tun and 
its inhabitants before the inundation, it was und ly 
xtremely bad afterwards ; the waters ſtagnating for want 
of proper channels to run off, became putrid, and filled 
the air with noxious exhalations; the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town could have no eommunication with 
— other by land, and a communication by water was 
in many places difficult, and in others impracticable; 
for though the water covered the ground to a conſiderable 
height, yet it was ſo hoaked by mud, ſedge, and reeds, 
that à boat could not every where make way through it; 
and in the winter, hen the ſurface was' ſo frozen as to 
revent all navigation, and yet not hard enough to bear 
horſes, the inhabitants of many iſlands among theſe fens 
were in danger of periſhing for want of food. | 
To remedy theſe evils, many applications were made 

to the government for cutting rivers and drains, which 
was many times attempted, but without ſucceſs. 
In the reien of Charles I. Francis Ruffel, who was 
then earl of Bedford, agreed with the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral drowned countries to drain the whole level, in 
conſideration of a grant of ninety- five thouſand acres of 
the land that he ſhould drain, to bis own uſe. The earl 
admitted ſeveral other perſons to be ſharers with him in 
this undertaking, and they proceeded in the work till 
one hundred thouſand pounds had been expended, but 
the ground was ſtill under water. It was then under- 
taken by the king, who engaged to complete the work 
for ſixty-nine thouſand acres more, and proceeded on 
the attempt till the civil war broke out, which firſt put 
an end to his project, and then to his life. During the 
civil war, the work ſtood ſtill ; but in the year 1649, 
Willian earl of Bedford, and the other adventurers, 


from-fif 
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Lew ws upon their original contract for ninety-five 
thouſand acres; and after having expended three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds more, the work was completed. 
But the expence being more than the value of the ninety- 
five thouſand acres, many of theiadyenturers were ruined 
by the project; and the ſanction of the legiſlature was 
ſtill neceſſary to confirm the agreement, and inyeſt the 
contractors with ſuch rights and powers as would enable 
them to ſecure ſuch advantages as they had obtained. 
— Charles II. therefore, upon application, recom- 
mended it to his parliament; and in the fiſteenth year of 
his reign, an act was paſſed, intituled, An act for Feting 
the drains of the great level, called, from the | firſt 
vate undertaker, Bedford Level. By this act, the pro- 
rooms were incorporated by the name of The Governor; 

iliffs, and Commonalty, of ,the-Company'of the Con- 
ſervators of the Great Level of the Fens. The corpora- 
tion conſiſts of one .governor, fix bailiffs, and twenty 
conſervators. The governor and one bailiff, or two bai- 
liffs without the governor, and three conſervatora, make 
a quorum, and are impowered to act as commiſſioners 
of the ſewers, to lay taxes on the ninety- ſive thoufand 
acres, to level them with penalties for non- payment, by 
fate on a ſufficient part of the land on which the tax and 
penalty are due: but by this act, the whole ninety- five 
thouſand acres ere not veſted in the corporation. The 
— reſerved twelve thouſand acres to himſelf, ten thous 
fand of which le affigned to his brother, the duke of 
York, and two thoufand he gave to the earl of Portland: 

In the Ile of ay the air is damp, foul, and unwhole- 
ſome ; but in the. ſouth-eaſt parts of the county, it is 
more pure and falubrious ; the ſoil is alſo very different. 
In the Iſle of Ely it is belly and ſpungy, yet affords ex- 
cellent paſturage. In the uplands to the ſouth-eaſt, the 
ſoil produces great plenty of bread, corn, and barley. 
Fhe dry and barren parts have been greatly improved by 
ſowing the graſs called Saint-foin, Holy-graſs, from its 
having been firſt brought into Europe from Paleſtine. 


_ Remarks on the HussAN DRI & Cambrid Aire: 


The ſoil, in moſt of the arable parts of Cambridge- 
ſhire, is a light grave}; though moſt of the occupiers of 
land poſſeſs ſome fields of ſtronger land, upon which 
they raiſe better wheat than on the light gravelly foil. 
The farms. in general are from about ſeverity and eighty, 
to one hundred and forty pounds à year; and the rent, 
upon an average, about twelve ſhillings an acre; Their 
cour ſe of erops'is, in general,” 1, fallow; 2. wheat; 3. 
peaſe, or 6ats;''4. fallow; 5: turnips z 6. barley. © For 
wheat they plough four times, ſow two buſhels and a 
half of ſeed; and reap, a medium, twenty-five 
buſhels, 'For barley they plough theic turnip-land ge- 
nerally but once, uolefs the ſoil is not in good order; in 
which: caſe they tir it twice, ſow four buſhels, and gain 
about four quarters. For oats alfo they plough but 
onee, ſow four buſhels, and reap four quarters. Peaſe 
have the ſame tillage ;- the Yame — is ſown, and 
the produce is generally about twenty buſhels. They 
ſtir the ground three times for turnips, hoe them once, 
and feed them off with ſheep. | 

In other parts of the'county, both the huſbandry and 
ſoil/ are different; particulatly, in there being a great 
deal of cold clay land. The farms are of all fizes, 
to ſeven hundred pounds a year. Land in 
general ſets from eight to ten ſhillings an acre. Their 
courſe of crops, with ſome variations, are, x. fallow; 
2. Wheat; 3. peaſe, or oats; and in light lands, it con- 
tinues; 4. turnips; 5. barley. They plough four times 
for wheat, ſow two buſhels and a half, and reap, upon 
a medium, twenty-three buſhels. For barley they ſtir 
the ground - three times, ſow four buſhels; and gain 
thirty-ſix. They chuſe to plough twice for oats, though 
this cannot always be done; ſow four buſhels, and 
reckon the mean produce the fame with that of barley; 
For barley they plough once or twice, according as the 
weather permits ; ſow two buſhels and a balf, and gain 
about thirty buſhels in return. Tbey give two earths 
for beans ; ſow about two buſhels and a half per acre 
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| Whitſun-Sunday, for ho 


Jobn Colville, in the reign 


have built a monaſt 


the crop upon an average „ is about twenty buſtiels. 
For turnips. three or four ploughings are r hoe 
hem always once, and ſometimes. twice, feeding them 
off with ſheep. They always uſe four horſes in a plough, 
with two men, and turn up an acre in a day. what ifs $1 
** The price of labour is as follows: : 
Ia harveſt, thirty-five ſhillings, and board. In hay- 
time, — 6 week, end ſmall beer. In winter, 


one ſhilling a day, with beer, Reaping wheat, five ſhil- 


lings per acre. Mowing corn, one ſhilling and ſix- 
ence. Mowing graſs, two ſhillings. . Hocing turnips, 
Row Gaillings; and Iurand Gx-pence. | r 
In the ſouthern parts ef bordering upon 

n; but having 


Eſſex, they raiſe great quantities of 


already given a particular account of the method pur- 
ſued in n vegetable in our account of 
Eſſex, it need not be repeated e 1731 
- NaTURAL PRODUCTIONS, m MANUFACTURES. 
The principal commodities of Cambridgeſhire are, 
corn, malt, butter, ſaffron,  coleſeed, m, fiſh, and 
wild-fowl, The wild-fowl are taken in duckoys, places 
convenient for catching them, into which are led 

tame ducks that are trained for that purpoſe z and in 
the Ie of Ely there is ſuch plenty of theſe birds, that 
three thouſand couple are ſaid :o be ſent to London every 
week ; and there is one duckoy near Ely that lets for five 
hundred pounds a year. The principal manufactures of 
this county are paper and wicker-ware. F 


Crxrxv, and Marker Towns. 


Tue city is Ely; and the market-towns are, Cam- 


dee; Laxton; Lynton; Merſh, Newmarket, Royſton, 
Soham, — and Wiſbſc ht. Tas beds 
* Wiſbich. is ſituated among the fens and rivers in the 
Iſle of Ely. It is diftant from London eighty-eight 
miles, and is a well-built, populous ton. Here is a 
good public hall, and an epiſcopal palace, belonging to 
> biſhop” of Ely. It has a navigation by barges to 


London, which has made it a place of conſiderable trade. 


Its principal commodity is oats, of which more than 
fiſty- two thouſand quarters are annually ſent up to this 
metropolis, beſides one thouſand tons of oil, and eight 
thouſand firkins of butter. | 13 | 

There was a caſtle ereed here by William I. in the 
eleventh century, nk o_— the outlaws of theſe 
fenny parts, who made freque 
— Sf In the year 1236, this caſtle, together 
with the town, was deſfroyed by an inundation of the 
ſea. | Cardinal Morton, who was biſhop of Ely in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, rebuilt the caſtle of 
brick, which was uſed in the time of queen Elizabeth as 
a priſon for Popiſh prieſts. 4&8 | 
Here was fe bn dedicated to St. John 
the iſt, before the year 1343. . 

This town has a weekly market held on Saturday, 


© © 


and ſeven annual fairs, viz, Monday and Saturday be- 


and flax; Monday before 
Saturday before ditto, for 
uly,” for horſes; 

pand flax. 


fore Palm-Sunday, for 


emp and flax; the twenty- fifth of 
and the firſt and ſecond of Auguſt, for 


At Newton, near Wiſbieh, in the chapel of St. Mary 


Super Caſteram Maris, there was a large — x con- 
fiſting of a warden and ſeveral chaplains, founded by Sir 
| of Henry IV. and being 
. excepted in the act of diſſolution, the lands 


became annexed to the rectory of Newton. 


At Liveri not far from. Newton, there was an 
old. hoſpital, which is long fince- decayed, and che re- 


venue ſunk. ri | 5 | 

Saxulph, the firſt abbot of Peterborough, is ſaid to 
or rather an hermitage, at 
Thorney, near Wiſbich, the place deſcribed by Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury as a terreftrial paradiſe, ſo early as 
the time of Etheldreda. In the year 870, the houſe was 
deſtroyed, and the prior and ſeveral; anchorites were 


nt incurſions, and did 
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of Win heſter, reſounded it for Benedictine monks, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, At the diſſolution, 
its revenue was valued at four hun and eleven pounds 
twelve ſhillings and ſix · pence per annum, At this place 
there was alſo an hoſpital for poor perſons, under the 
governiment of the abbey, _ _ 45 35508 
Merſh, or Marſh, is in the Iſle of Ely, and has a 
church that belongs to_the neighbouring pariſh of Dod- 
dington; Its diſtance from London is fixty-ſeven miles. 
When a road was making from hence to Wiſbich, 
the workmen found twe urns; in one of them there 
were bones aud aſhes, and in the other about three 
hundred pieces of ſilver coin, no two pieces of which 
were perfectly alike, but all appeared by their dates to 
be more than two thouſand years old. 1 
Here is a weekly market held on Fridays, and three 
annual fairs, Viz. Whitſun-Monday, for houſhold 
youu the ſecond of June, for horſes; and the twenty. 
enth of October, for cheeſe. | 4 64 
The city of Ely is ſituated in that part of the county - 
ealled the Iſle of HY which is ſuppoſed to detive its 
name either from Eel, a fiſh, with which the waters of 
the fenny country abounded; from Elos, à marſh; or 
from Helig, the Britiſh word for willows or ſallows, 
which grow in great plenty in this place, where ſcarce 
nn | ; — 
y is ſixty-nine miles diſtant from London. It is 
governed by the biſhop, who has not only the eccleſi- 
aſtical, but civil juriſdiction z and though a city, is not 
repreſented in parliament ; two particulars in which it 
differs from every other city in the kingdom. 4 
The ſovereigaty of this place was ſettled upon the 
biſhop by Henry I. who alſs made Cambridgeſhire his 
dioceſe, which before was part of the dioceſe of Lincoln. 
From this time the biſhop appointed a judge to determine 
all cauſes, whether civil or criminal, that ſhould ariſe 
within his Iſle, till the time of Henry VIII, who took 
this privilege away. | * 5 
It ſtands on a riſing ground, yet being in the midſt of 
fenny lands, and ſurrounded with water, it is deemed 
an unhealthy place. It is very ancient, but neither 
beautiful nor populous, The principal ftreet, which is 
on the eaſt ſide of the town, is full of ſprings; and at 
the diſtance of almoſt every -hundred yards, there are 
wells, which, though they are bricked up about two feet 
high, yet generally overflow, and form a ſtream from 
one to the other, which is continually trickling down 
the hill. The principal buildings are, the par nes fe and 
the epiſcopal palace. pi LT eat 
'The church is four hundred feet long, and has a tower 
at the weſt end, about two hundred fect high: it has 
alſo a 2 cupola, which is ſeen at a great diſtance, 
and has a fine effect, though it ſeems to totter with 
every blaſt of wind. 4 * + 
It bas a free-ſchool, for the maintenance and education 
of forty-two, boys; and two charity-ſchools, one for 
forty boys, and the other for twenty girls, which ate 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſeription. All the environs 
of the city are gardeners grounds, which produce ſuch 
abundance, that the country,” as far as Cambridge, is 
ſupplied from thence; and greens and  garden-ſtuff are 
ſent even to St. Ives, in Huntingdonſhire. tan 
Here are no remains in this city of profane or ſeculas 
antiquity, except a very high round mount on the ſouth 
ſide of the church.” It is now the fite of a wind-mill; 
but when, or for what purpoſe it was thrown up, is not 
known. | * ref 
There is a weekly market held here on Saturday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. Aſcenſion-day, for horſes ; and 
Thurſday in the week in which St. Luke's day falls, for 
horſes, cheeſe, and hops. 3 © 
At Sutton, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of 
Ely, ſeveral pieces of antiquity were diſcovered by ſome 
peaſants, who were ploughing, in the year 1694. The 
plough-ſhare firſt brought up a thin plate of lead, with 
ſeveral ſmall, ancient coins; and one of the labourers 
thruſting his hand into the earth, which was light and 
mooriſh, found three thin plates of filver, of a circular 
ſhape, two of which were locked together by a ſmall 
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Peter, priory, Str Erheldrods, 
It is faid; chat Eiy, as a city, Nee to 
monaſtery, as her — — 1 — ants. increaſed: 
after 1 ſettled there, noch the-depreda- 
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There was alſd an — here, founded 
by ſome of the hiſhopss and; maintained aut, of, the ępiſ- 
copal revenue: This hoſpitalwas:ons of the two that were: 
dedicated, one to-St John the: Baptiſt, the cther to 
St. Mary Magdalen z both were united - by. biſhop. Nor- 
wold about the year 1242, and managed by ſome of the 
monks of the pridryy till 2468. when Gray made 
one of his ſecular s maſtet or 
valued at twenty - he pou — ue ſhillings, and three 
„ 

At Upwell, in the Iſle formerly Mir- 
maud, there was a ſmall . Gilbentines, Sedicazed 
to the Bleſſed: Virgin, and given as cel, to Sem 
ham, by Ralph de Hanville, in the hy of Richard, 
or John, It. was: valued. atsten pounds. ſeven fhillings 
3 per annum. 
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the univerſity; though a 2 choice ma be made 4 


chfee Fears. As the chaftdelfbr is à perſon of fiich hig 
rank, it is e wel” or intended that he ſhould Exe , 
od, 


cute the off 'notithe power of appointing 
pr 827 vi AE is clio Utnully on on 
2 Nor by the ulli be ig 3 My 8 
E fache c ae heads of Naeh el} e — 2 
1 two Wen hs 15 55 of which the univerſity lofts 
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holds Ris Xl patent from the univerſity.” The 


and taxers 72 alſo choſen every 9 
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ublic 


ſchools, 9 Which chere“ 16 bins to every 
22 are in 4 ala "of brick and rou h ſtone, 


on the four ſides o AF adrenguſar 'eburt. Every 
college has Alo its particula „In which, — 
gt of ** 5 (of gets the ſcholars are not obliged to | 
Ae dens Oxford; but may borrow the 
2 5 in their chambers, | Beſides the parti- 
E the ſeveral col there is the uni- 
which” contains che collections of; the 
ee, Parke Parkes, Grindel, and Parictoft'; and of 
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ſz x preſented eo-the”univerſity-dy bis lar 
. ia Hig GeagrT In the year 2715. 
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ö . of che ave; Petr Houſe Clate 
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Ning College, © G'S College, "Catharine all, 

„en St. John's College, 
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dale rini 7 Colleges, E Emanuel Colle 
| pa Cat deten e ene — 
I Peter oufe, is i Tar uĩ 6 
| adofned with ge qu porticos. © It has: a — 
' twenty-two fellows,” and y {ne ſcholars; and was 
| founded by Hugh NN biſhop of Ely, nm 1257, 
e ee prior of Ely. Tbe Their at” firſt bad no 
other convenicnees than chambers; which exempted 
them 8 the e on chem the townſ- 
— The endowment was by the 
fame —— me, amm 1284, for — Hear 
os; whick number might be intreaſed or 
diminiſhed according to the improvement or ju om "peo 
(RIG ch th. 
Clare Hall was founded in the year 1 1675 by 
400 Badew, changeller of che univerſtty, with the 
affifliince of the lady Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of Utter. 
| He had” before” built an houſe called 'Univerfity Hall, 
wherein the ſcholars lived, at their own — — for 


| fext All ie was accidentally deſtroyed — 
e T8 — the charge 1 rebuilding — 7 
| Exceed. his 2 'ſought®: the ind — of 0 25 | 
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to the —— of the ves Oat, — — through the 
| garden; and the court is entered by a lofty gate-houſe, 


— Adorned with eo rows. 6f": pillars: © There: is another 
ä an 12 % the Sollege, the upper ſtory of 


ee | raryy and the lower the chapel. Io 
this allege belongs a menadow on the other fide of the 
rivers wine — with it by à bridge. It hos 
2 miſter,” ei fellows, and ſixty-three ſcholars. © 
HI. Pembroke Halil, was founded in the year 7347 
| by lady Mary St! Paul, <counteſs-of Pembroke, third 
wife to — 95 de Valentia, carl of Pembroke; who 
having deen unhappily.ſlain at a tilting on his wedding- 


er — 1 3 entirely ueftered herſelf from all worldly de- 


| 4 F ind, — other pious acts, built this college, 

has been fince much augmented by the benefac- 

ee of öthets.“ It has a maſter, five bee 
5e Wein {75 1 
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In the building dere is, nothing |. 


mien fcholars, 
yolthy, of note. * 
IV. Corpus Chriſti, or Benedict College, was founded 
dy the ſociety of friars in Corpus Chriſti, in the year 
1546.” TA arbte out 6f two guilds or fraternities, one 
of Corpus Chrifti, þ mak other of the Bleſſed Virgin; 


——_— 


n, aftef 4 Jong emulation being united into one 
body, by 4 jolt Jatereſt built this college, which took 
ifs name: from the adjoining church of St. Benedict. 
Their greateſt modern benefactor was Dr. Matthew 
Parker, once maſter N and afterwards 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, who by his prudent manage 

ent, recovered ſeueral rights of the college; and, be- 
{hes two fellowſhips, and fire ſcholarſhips, gave a great 
number of excellent MSS. to their library, which were 

moſtly collected gut of the remains of the old abbey- 
libraries, colleges, and cathedrals, and chiefly relate to 
the hiſtory of En glance. | | | 


whidh, 


{© 


great maſter, of * civil and canon law; whereupon 
maſter, two fellowws, and three” ſcholars, the number 
_ by him at the firſt foundation, were obliged to 
ow thoſe two ſtudies, It has been ſinte much aug- 
mented by bene factors, and the number of its members 
R 6ST n 
„The building of this hall is but irregular, yet it has 
cbnvenieſit lodgings for the maſter and fellows, and plea- 
ſant gardens, .incfoſed by walls of brick; and maintains 
twelve fellows, and fourteen ſcholars,” s. 

VI. Gonvil and Caius College. In the year 1348, 
Edmund Gonevil founded an hall, called after his name, 
upon the place where are now the orchard and tennis- 
oourt of Bennet College: but within five years after it 
was removed inte the place where it now ſtands, by bi- 
op Bateman, founder of Trinity Hall. 4 160% 
John Caius, doctor of phyfic, improved this hall into a 
e fince 'chiefly called by his name; and-ir* 
has, of late years, received conſiderable embelliſhments. 
It has tu ix fellows, and ſeventy- four ſcholars. 


© SCE 
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VII. King's College was faunded in the year 1451, 


by King Henry VII. It was at firſt but ſmall, being 
built by that prince, for 4 rector, and twelve ſcholars 


only. Neat it was a little hoſtel for grammarians, 


it by Willem Bingham, which was gfanted by the | 


founder to king Henry, for the enlargement of his col-" 
lege : whereupon he united theſe two; and having en- 
larged them; by uniting the church of St. John Zachary, 
founded à college for a provoſt, ſeventy "fellows 'and” 
ſcholars, and three chaplains. 'The ch A to 
this college is deſertedly eſteemed one of the fineft build- 
ings of its kind in the World: it is three hundred and 
four feet long, ſeventy- three broad, . 
feet high on the outſide; yet it is ſupported wholly by 
the ſymmetry of its parts, having no pillar within to 
ſuſtain the roof,” which, as well as the fides, is of fre- 
ſtone. It has twelve large windows on each ſide, finely” 
painted; and the chofr is adorned with excellent carv- 
ing. It conſtitutes one ſide of a large ſquare; for the 
royal founder deſigned that the college ſhould be à qua- 
drangle, all of equat beauty; but the civil wars, in which 
he was involved with the houſe of York, prevented his 
atcompliſhing this noble deſign. What has been added 
to this college within theſe few paſt, is a great or- 
nament to it. This new building, Which is of ſtone, 
runs from the weſt end of the chapel, a little detached 
from it, to the ſouthward; forms another fide of the 
ſquare, and contains ſpacious cham and apartments, 
being two hundred and thirtycſtx feet in length, and 
forty-fix in breadth. * The new ſenate-hall makes the 


angle parallel to the chapel, This college has a maſter, 
fifty fellows, and twenty ſcholars, 7 


»A 


4 


& Henle 16 
The workmen, in digging for the foundatisn of the 


| new buildings of this college, found a great number of 


broad-pieces of gold, of the coin of King Henry V. ex- 
ceeding fair. As ſoon as it was known, the college got 
out of the workmen's hands 4 conſiderable number of 
them, which they. made preſents of to their ,patticular | 
factore, and divided;among themlelves, and the fellows 
of the college: but it is ſuppoſed that the labourers ſe- 
creted many; for this coin, which before was very ſcarce, 
could afterwards be obtained without much difficulty. 
VIII. Queen's College, was founded by queen Mar- 


ſcholars.” | 3 Apr 

IX. Catharine Hall was founded in the” year 1459. 
by Robert Woodlark, third provoſt of King's College; 
and the hall was built ober-againſt the Carmelites Houſe, - 
for one maſter and three fellows. The numbers have 
been fince greatly increaſed, as well as the revenues ; 
for it at preſent maintains a maſter, ſix fellows, and thiity - 
ſcholars. A great part of it has been lately new built, 
and may now be ſaid to be a beautiful and fegular 


fabric.” | 

X. Jeſus College was founded in the year 1499, by 
John Alcocke, biſhop of Ely, out of an old nunnery de- 
dicated to St. Radegund, given him by king Henry VII. 
and pope Julius II. on account of the Sd de e 
tinence of the nuns, in order to be byfiim converted to 
this uſe: and this prelate eſtabliſned in it a maſter, ſix. 
fellows, and fix ſcholats; but their numbers have ſince 
bren greatly increaſed by conſidera le benefaQtions, It 
maintains at preſent a maſter, ſixteen fellows; and thirty-. 
NTT ee Ok... 

XI. Chrift's College was founded by the . 
ret, counteſs of Richmond, mother tö king Henry VII. 
in the 1506, upon the fame. ſpot of ground where 
God's Houſe formerly ſtood. She ſettled there a maſter - 
and twelve fellows, &c. which number, in the time of 
king Edward VI. being complained ' of, as favouring of 
ſuperſtition, by alluding to our Saviour and his twelve 
diſciples; that prince added a thirteenth fellowſhip, and 
increaſed the number of ſcholars, This college has 


been, within theſe few 2405 paſt, adorned with an ele- 
gantnew building; and now maintains a maſter, fifteen 
fellows, and fifty ſcholars, * © X | 
XII. St. John's College was likewiſe founded by the 
counteſs of Richmond, about the year 1560, upon the 
ſame ſpot where Nigel, or Neal, ſecond biſhop of Ely, 
in the yeat 1134, founded an hoſpital for canons regular, 
which, by Hugh, de Balſham, was converted into a ptiocy , 
dedicated to St. John, and, by the exetutors of os 00 . 
cdunteſs, into a college, under the name of the fame 
ſairit 3 but ſhe dying before it was finiſhed,” the Work 
was retarded for ſome time: it was however carried on 
by her executors; and in the aeg the reign of 
king James I. was great enlarged- The building at 
| eiter cotiſiſts of three ſpacious courts : it has « noble 
— which has, of 1575 been greatly a 1 
by the acceflion of that of Dr. Gunaing, late biſhop of 
Ely, who” bequeathed the ſame to it. This college, 
which is vieafantly ſituated by the river, is no leſs re- 
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markable- for its beautiful groves and gardens, than for 
the number of its ſtudents, and the ſtrict and regular 
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their own and his lordſhip's horiour. And in the month 


of October 1739, ln purſuance thereof, 2 fine 'marble 
ſtatue of this Eng prinee was accordinę ly erected in the 
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euere of war grattuds for bisſignat benefits wy this 
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bath ofthe univerſity and the ſtate, agrecably to his 


's + College's on which are the follows 


to be preachers in the royal cha 
i ſtated times, with handſome falaries'; and derlated, thar 
omg Be would Sanfte a particular'te 


ww 25 berg of the two univerſſties, in the * of thoſe 
ot benefices which fell into the royal 


f cure, gratis. 


another noble ſtatue of George II. creed: by 


„„ 
Je of each univerſity, to be nominated b * 


the King: each'of which is obliged: to learn, two, at le 
of the aid languages. 


The ſame eln rince alſo was pleaſed to appoint 
twelve perſons, choſe out of each of the univ ities, 
of Whitehall, at 


te be Had to the mem- 


Some other benefactions wy of op univerkiry, within 
'] theſe few years paſt, are as follow : :- 


Dr. John odwafd, who —ç on the twenty- f. h 


1 of April 1728, left to the univerſi —E of Cambridg eaſum 
| 


of -money, for erecting a profefforſbip for Natura Philo- 
fophy,-with'a proviſion of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum for the ſupport and maintenance of the fame 
for ever. He likewiſe bequeathed to tlie ſaid univerſity 
his collection of foſſils, and other natural Euriofities ; 
and ſuch a part of his libraty, moreover,” as Was neceſ- 
3 illuſtrate his faid collection. 

n the death of Mrs. Addenbroke, (March 1926) 
widow of an eminehl Phy fician of that name; the ſum of 
about four thouſah@#%þ8xids devolved to this univerſity ; 
which, by the docter will, were to be applied to the 

buildin 44 farniſhing'3 phyſical hoſpital in =* 
in which poor diſeaſed people were to be admitted for 


were appointed truſtees of this charity. 

In the centre, on the ſoitth fide of the ſengte- houſe; 
oppoſite to the ſtatue of George I. already deſcribed, 12 
the 1 
duke. of Newcaſtle, then ec of the univerſityi 


| On the frant of the pedeſts} is the following e 


Grob StcunDo 


1 4 din -th _ Pattoho ſuo, optime „ 


Semper venerando; 


| od Volenti populo, 
8 we Inflitiſime bumanifſime; 


ſimgulat loyalty towards his prince, — 2 In ae in bello. Va, 
2 — he had favoured the unive | N82 1 > 233 
to have the ſtatue, which was decreed "VM On ji Engden ; 
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Charles "RY Wis Fic Teuntpend, Kat FOI to 
the virtües and Yi; ities of his father, cauſed this ſta- 
tue, Which his father, ſurpriſed by ſudden death, had 
left imperfect, to be completed, and ed in this 
molt honourable place of the univerſity, 


The fame beneficent king, hot pad with having 
given this.noble inſtance 0 his royal bounty to the uni- 
verſity of of Cangbridae, in the year 1724, Was graciouſſy a 
pleaſed to confer. another mark of — favour upon them, 
and which extended to the univerſity of Oxford; in 
creating, a new eſtabliſhment in a moſt uſeful branch of | 
learning, which was much wanted, and fot which, till 


that time, there had been no proviſion: this was to ap- 


point two perſons, not under the degree of maſter of arts, 
or batchelar of. Jaws, ſxilled in modern hiſtory, and in 
the knowled; e of modern languages, to be nominated 
Ting: 8 Profeſſors of Modern Hiſtory, one for the uni- 
erſity of Cambridge, and the other fot that oſ Oxford; 
ky 0. are obliged to read lectures in the public ſchools, at 
particular times; each of which profeſſors to have a ſti- 
pend of four hundred pounds per annum, out of: which 
each profeſſor is obliged to maintain, with ſufficient ſa- 
laries, two perſons at leaſt, well qualified to teach and 
inſtruct in writing and (| peaking the ſaid languages, gratis, 
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cient Camboritum, oriGrajitceſter;' from one of which 
names. it is thought griginally to have derived that which 
it bears ar preſent. This place was a fortified town in 
the time of the Saxons; arid Hein afterwards ſeized by 
the Danes, they kept e there till the year gar 
when:they were dri den out. by Edward the . 04 
wards the end of the eleventh century, William the 
nqueror built a caſtle here, which i is Taid to have 1715 
a large, ſt „and ſtately building; ſome traces of 
are ſtill to be ſeen, and the ates which: retnains intire, 
is nom the county nel. n the ſutceedi reign of 
— Rufus, the toten was dürnt by Rog Tae Mont= 
mery, to reven ne init 15 received 
| — the king; 'the- Werler of Rufus; 
| rebuilt it, and made ita poration. During the civil 
| contentions, called "the: Barons Wars, which happened 
in the twelfth century, it was often ravaged by outlaws; 
who. took refuge in the Ifle of Ely; but king Henry III. 
about the year 1219, ſecured it againſt theſe — 
b a deep trench, which in Camden's time was called the 
Ki ing's-Ditch; but houſes having been fince built on 
both ſides of it, the name was at length forgotten. | 
"There is alſo an artificial mount of conſiderable 
height, flat on the top, but ſteep on the ſides, and ſur- 


rounded by a deep ditch. In the reign of Richard Il: 
Tett near 


The maſter and- fellows of Catharirie-hall | 
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ITED 
in, who was then king of Britain, 
| eet.to Danmark, hp [Rages having refuled 


hu father 


| overed Gurgunt to he king of Britain, they 
apoldgized for being found ſo near bis 

ing him that they had been driven about upon the ocean, 
without knowing whither they went, near a and a 


other, does 
teber 


not appe⸗ 
n himſelf ſo much to Gurgunt, that 


the city of. Cante, from Canteber, 
whence it came- afterwards to be called 


o 
- 


the 2 i ki Arthur. 1 | . 0 
— , Ee. of the City LI 

ae - * bridge was 

ats and citizens extirpated 

St. Auſtin, who : 

other 


the 


| ſumed by Fre; 
ſent thither 
— 11 G lige een et 
The e monks, being well {killed in philoſophy.and the. 
ſciences; went d 


barn, and read public lectures; a number of ſcholars 
were ſoon brought together, and im leſs than two 


* the them from the hi 


coaſt, by aſſur- | dowed 


— 


A pri 
found 


Gillebert, bis profeſlor of divinity, and theee 


to Cambridge; where they hired a 


re; 
they were fo mutiphed, that there was: pon a houſe, 


; | barn, or church in the place, large enough to hold them. 


Inns and halls were ſoon after built for the accommoda- 
tion of the ſtudents; with chambers; which exempted 
h rents which the townſmen had taken 
occaſion to exact; the ſcholars were then divided into 
different claſſes: The boys and young men were affigned 
to friar Odo, an excellent grammarian and ſatyric poet, 
who read them lectures in grammar early in the morning. 
At one o'clock, Terricus, another of the monks; read 
Ariſtotle's Logic to a ſecond claſs : at three, friar Wil- 
liam read Tully's Rhetoric and Quintilian's inftitutians 
tea third; — Giſlebett, the principal maſter, reached 
to the people on all Sund * F. | 
The ſociety, till enereaſing, was called an Univerſity, 
before any college was founded for: the ſcholars, or any 
pecuniary eneoura t given to the inſtitution, as 
pears by a record in the Tower, of the fifty-ſecond 
enry III. which was in the year 1268, where it is {ti} 
Univerſitatis Scolarium, though Robert of Remington ſays, 
«« Grantbridge was from a ſtudy made an univerſity like 
Oxford, by the court of Rome, in the reign of Edward 1.” 
But at whatever time it was firſt conſideted as an univer- 
ſity, it is certain that the firſt college was founded in 
1257, by Hugh Balſham, then prior of Ely, who en- 
it in 1284, the twelfth of Edward 1. when be 
was become biſhop of that dioceſe, for a maſler, fourteen 
fellows, two ſtudents in 15 and eight poor ſcho- 
lars, directing the number to be either ;ncreaſed or di - 
miniſhed, as the revenue ſhould be improved or abated. - 
At Cambridge there were many religious houſes, both 
for monks and nuns,” There was a Benedictine 
near Greeneroft, ſo early as 1130; which being after - 
wards forſaken, was converted into the college no called 
Jeſus College; the revenue of which, at the diſſolution, 
was no more than eighty- ſeven pounds eighteen ſhillings 
and three-pence per annum. There was an old hoſpital 
for a maſter bretbren, founded in the time of Ni- 
gellus, who was biſhop of Hy in the reign of Henry II. 
to the honour of St. Jahn the Evangeliſt ; the revenue of 
which, juſt before the diſſolution, was valued at eighty 
pounds onecthilling and ten-pence per ambpm. It was 
diſſolved by Henry VII. for the irregularity of the mem- 
bers, and the ſite was granted to the lady Margaret, 
counteſs of Richmond, ho made it the foundation of 
St. John's College. There was alſo a houſe of Mendi- 
cant Franciſcan friars, commonly called Grey friars. 
Theſe friars, were firſt placed in an old ſynagague near 
the common priſon, by the magiſtrates: of the town, in 
the time of Henry III. and were afterwards removed to 
the ſpot on which Sidney College has been ſince built. 
The original founder is ſaid to have been king Henry III. 


| and Edward I. was probably the donor of their new ſitu- 


ation. Another order of Mendicant friars, called Beth- 
leemites, fixed themſelves in a houſe in Trumpington- 
ſtreet, about the year 1257, In the fame ſtreet Je food 
a houſe and church of Friars de Penitentia Jeſu Chriſti, 
who: were founded by Henry III. and continued till the 


CCC 


About the year 1324, Herveus de Stanton; chanceſlor 
of the Excheguer, founded à college for à maſter and 
ſevetal ſtudents, to the honour of St. Michael. This, 
with all its revenues, valued at one hundred and twenty- 
four pounds fifteen ſnillings and er A pur annum, 
was included in the royal foundation of Trinity Col- 
lege, by Henry VIII. in 2846. 2 
Cambridge ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the town, and two for the univerſity ; has two weekly 
markets, on Wedneſday and Saturday; and an annual 
fair on the twenty- fourth of June, för horſes, Wood and 
earthen ware. | 3 
At Denny, not far from Cambridge, ſome Bene- 
dictine monks from Ely had a houſt and church, dedi- 
cated to St. James and St. Leonard, before the year 1169: 
in the next century they were ſucceeded by Templars; 
and in the century following, by nuns; for the manor of 
Denny _ iven by Edward HI: to Mary de St. Paulo, 
widow to Adomare earl of Pembroke, the founded 
monaſtety for an abbeſs'and nuns Minoriſſes, to the ho- 
nour of the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Clare; and to this 


monaſtery another from Waterbech was ſoon united. | gra 


At the general diſſolution, there were in the abbey of 
Denny twenty-five nuns, ho were endowed with lands 
to the valut of one kundred and feventy-two pounds 
eight ſhillings and three-pence per annum. A 
At "Great Wilberham, à little to the nbtth-eaft of 
Cambridge, there was a habitation of Knights Templars, 
which, with their other eſtates, came into the poſſeſſion 
of the Knights of St. John of Fefufalem. 3 
At Horninigſey, near Cambridge; thefe was a mo- 
naſtery of ſome note in the time of the early Saxons, 
which after its deſtructiam By the Danes; was never 
N N | 
At Chatteris, near Yarter's Bridge in the fens, 4 
nunnery of Benedictines was founded to the honour of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, by Alſwin, wife of Ethelſton earl of 
the Eaft Angles, and nurſe to king Edgar about the year 
- Atthe ſuppreſſion, it was endowed. with ninety- 
even pounds three ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 
There was an old nunnery at y, now called El- 
liſey, or Elfley, near St. Neats, in the, neighbourhood 
5 Cambridge Fhis ſtructure was deſtroyed at the 
nqu 
Near the town.of Cambridge is Grantcheſter, an ob- 
ſcure village, which Bede, an ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian in 
the year 700, ſays, was in his time a little deſolate city. 
It js: ht to have been the Camboritum of the Ro- 
mans, arid that it was the origin of Cambridge, as we 
have already-obſerved, * * 0 hs 
About a mile north-weſt of Cambridge, is the lhe 
of Barnwell, remarkable for its abbey, built by St. 
Payne, or Paganus Payarel, ſtandard-bearer to Robert 
duke of Normandy in the Holy War; but we have no 
George and St. Andrew, and endowed for ſix canons 
regular. Near this abbey he built 2. handſome church'; 
and as the revenues were afterwards enlarged, the num- 
ber of canons was increaſed to thirty, ho had the power 
of chaſing their own prior with the patron's leave and 
approbation. At the diſſolution, the annual revenues 
amounted to two hundred and fifty.fix pounds eleven 
ſhillings and teh-pence. _ . 
One of the moſt remarkable events that appears to 
have happened in this county, except thoſe of 4 public 
nature, fell out in this village on the eighth of Septem- 
ber, 1727. Some ſtrollers having brought bither a pup- 
pet-ſhew, the performance was exhibited in a large 
thatched barn; 5 juſt as the ſhew was about. ta begin, 
an idle fellow attempted to enter the barn without pay- 
ing, which the owners of the ſhew prevented, and a 
quarrel enſued. After ſome altercation, the fellow de- 


parted, and the door being faſtened, all was quiet ; but 
this execrable villain, to revenge*the ſuppoſed . — 
by 


| had received from the ſhew-men, went to z heap o 


and ſtraw\which Rood cloſe.ts the barn, and ſeeretly ſet 
it on fire. The ſpeclators of the ſhew, who were inthe | 
midſt of their entertainment, were ſoon alarmed by the | thet 
flames, which had now communicated themſelyes to the 


account when it fell to decay. It was dedicated to St. 
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barn. Ia: this ſudden terror; which. inſtantly feited the 
whole aſſembly, every one ruſhed 49:48 the . 
which unfortunately happened to open inwards; and 
the crowd that was behind ſtill urging thoſe that were 
before, they prefſed-ſo violently againſt it, that it could 
not be opened; and too well. ſecured to give way, 
the whole company, conſiſting of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty perſons, . were kept confined in the 
22 till the roof 
fire and ſmake : forme were ſuffocated in the ſmolderi 
thateh, and others were conſumed alive in e 
ſix only eſcaped with life; the reſt, among whom were 
ſeveral young ladies of fortune, and many innocent 
children, wer reduced to one unditinguilhoble beap 
mangled bones and flaſh, the bodies being half An 
and totally disfigured: The ſurviving unbappy friends 
of the dead, not knowing which were the relicks they 
ſought; a large hole was. dug in, the church-yard, 
all were promiſcuoullꝝ interred together. As it 1s ”_ 
ealy to conceive any.circumitances of greater horror an; 
diſireſs than thoſe which attended this - 
ther is it poſſihle to form an idea of wickedneſs more ag- 
vated than what concurred in the perpetration of it. 
The favour which was refuſed, was ſuch as the wretch 
had neither pretence to aſk, nor reaſon to expect. The 
barn wh ich he fired did not belong to the man who had 
offended him ; and the people who were in it were ad- 
mitted only on ſuch terms as he refuſed to camply with; 
5 had 2 Der „either "ny 22 
ice 3 yet he was gu a crime, which only à di 
lical exceis of both case An * Fn 

It might reaſonably have been ſuppoſed; that indigna- 


tion-wquld- have prompted the firſt relators of this event 
to have expreſſed ſome ſatisfaction in the puniſhment of 


the criminal, or ſome regret at his eſcape ; and that this 
particular would, from the ſame emotions have 
conſtantly preſerved with the ftory.z yet this intereſting 
circumftance is wholly omitted; | ö 
There is in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, on the 
eaſt. ſide, a wage called . Stourbridge, from the little 
brook Stour; or Sture, which runs it. Here was 
formerly an hoſpital for lepers, called St. Ma | 
. It was leaſed by Henty VIII. at the dilſolution; 
to the town of Camb ridge; but the annual value does 
not appear. | 
This village is remarkable for a fair, which was once 
the 2 temporary mart in the world, and is now ſo 
conſiderable, as to deſerye particular notice; It is held 
in a corn-held. about half a mile ſquare, which is covered 
with booths, that are built in regular rows, and divide 
the area into many ſtreets, which are called Cheapſid 
Corahill, the Poultry, and by the names of many el 
ftreets in London, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
Among theſe booths, there are not only warehouſes and 
ſhops for almoſt every kind of commodity and manu- 
facture, but likewil e--coffee-houſes, taverns, eating- 
houſes, muſic- ſhops, building far the exhibition 
drolls, puppet-ſhews, legerdemain, wild beaſts 
monſters. There is an area of about an hundred yar 
ſquare, called the Duddery, where the clothiers unload; 
that is ſcarce inferior to Blackwell Hall; and in this 
place woollen goods haye been ſold to the value of one 
huadred thouſand pounds in a week; and the manufac- 
turers of Norfalk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, generally lay out 


ſixty thouſand pounds in wunl. The upholſterers and 


ironmongers wares amount to a conſiderable ſum, and 
hops to Kill more, the price of which, all over the king- 
dom, is generally ſettled at this fair; and large com- 


miſſions are negotiated for all parts of the kingdom. 


This ſair begins on the eighth of September, and laſts a 
fortnight. ſ he Jaſt day is gppropriated to tbe fale of 
horſes, and to horſe and foot races, ſor the diverſion of 


the company. teme | 

The heavy from London are brought by ſea to 
Lynn, in Norfolk, whence they are carcied in barges up 
the Ouſe to the Cam, and ſo to the fair. The concourfe 
of people, am buſineſs and idleneſs concur to bring to 
this place, is ſo great, that not only Cambridge, but all 
} ring towns and villages, are full; and even 


the: naighbay 
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pokes of buſinefs, and che Concourſe a 8 people, chere is 
very ſetdom 15 confufton or Merger, by which either 


life or p is endan ; for a court of Juſtice | Is 
on hore we e þ., 1 e "magiſtrates of C bridge 
ork und with ſuc 

bt and 00 U e har is is in many en gs ke 

a well orde 4x 
Neat h ths þ Wm keecllent rin which 
reaches near Four miles; and was begun by Dr. SD Haney, 
_ maſter of Trinity Hall, and finiſhed | / William Wortes, 
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Angleſes Abbey, ſeven miles north-eaſt bf Cambridge, 
ſine canons. 


received Its name from a of” Aug 
The teal founder of it is el. 
have been Richard de Clare; 'others fu poſe it was bis 
— 2 E!tzabeth'de Burgo Her on pain, King | e 
1. perhaps they mi e l 15 inch times, be 
Cors to ＋ It Sr ende e the Bleſſed Virgin 
= St. Nicholas; and there were,” at the diſſolution, 
eleven canons in it, the annual reyenue 2 72 imated 
at one hundred and Teventys one pounds fo 25 ſhi lings 


e called Dam HII I, where à great 
human 2 have been ound, Ant lan 
ad, pateras, and ther Roman antiquities, * ** 
About 2 mile north of Cambridge, at a place called 
Arbury, or Arborough, there are the remains of a * 
jan camp, in 2 figure inciting to a ſquare, and o 
very c derable' extent. In this cam > have 
found many x Fon coins, ' particularly one of diver 
with the hea of Rome on one fide, an r and Pol- 
lux on hotſeback*on the other. Near this ſpot is* the 
place” call 
caftrum. 
0 ppoſite Arborough, te the ſouth-eaſt of Cambrid 
aþ&# at a mall diſtance from it, are certain hills, ca 


oy the ſtudents of the univerſity, Gog Magog 
rn the to 


8 
Hills; 


Cheſterton, probably from this ap, of 


of theſe hills there is an menen cp ef 4 


rude circular figure, which is two Hindred and fi 
paces in diameter: it is fortified with three rampires, 
ving two ditches between them, after the' manner of 
thofe times; and it is ſuppoſed, that if it could have 
been ſupplied with water, it would at that time have 
been fmpregiiable:” 0 Vas w Beanie , 20. 
Some Have" im agree, Roman, 28 * 
omans did not al teject a circular figure, when the 
on made it eee than aer. Others 
think it was a ſummer retreat of the Danes, who are 
knowtt to have committed great barbarfties in this 
country: and ſome are of opinion; that the work is 
Britiſh, and was thrown up to check the Romans, who 


were ped at Arborough, over-apa 
| "of Tilbiity, an hiſtorfan of the thirteenth century, thinks 
was 4 mp of the Vandals; when geſtroyed the 
hriſtians, and deſolated great part of the country ; he 


ehievefcrd gives it the nume of Vandelbiria, which has 

fince been corrupted into Wandbeſbur Gervaſe relates 

alfo, that this place was huunted By ſome perturbed 

Rec which aſſumed the ap of a man in com- 

— armour? te! ue from the brow of the 
't 
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runs © Roman'iwiyy! and in 'the |; 


year e many Roman coins . found r oo 

pot. +} As oba. ben: 

© Riyfton Sr mas eas fen London thi 

eiphtmiles;"fruared partly:in Cambrid ire; and = 
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place or William Caxton, the firftwho praiſed the 
noble att 'of printing in this kingdom: He took his ſir- 
name from this place, where he died in the year 1486. 
Matthew Paris, the hiſtorian; was likewiſe born here. 

"The ' Roman high way, called: Ikenild” Street, runs 
through this town to Roy ton. 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the fifth of May, and the weilen we W 


for pedlary. 


lawn 
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mon Stone Baſil 3 Acinos multis, J. B found in 
ar owed land, on the borders of Gog Magog ue 
8 ewmarket aw F 1 
prigbt- male well; . Veronica mas erefta, B. 
age ſeveral Egon Fray, heath, _ $ 
The true Saffron; ; Grocus ſativus, C C. B. Ee ted in 
county, and. is a plant of value. 
ater a or freſh water Salate, * water Aloe; 
Alee paluſtris, + grows. plentifully- in the rivers and 
fen ditches, in the Ine of Ely. . 
Eine leayed Chickweed ; " e, 
wi on Ne fields. of Nie hea 
aved rough Chickwetd, Win a larg flower; 


fe Ja foliis longioribus fore magart;;, Frequently met 


olus . 3 met 


and fix-perice 
2 thor with, in ;{everal parts of the county, on heaths and d 
—_—_ the bridg 4 1 — Lauth 5 banks, among buſhes, and in Pha 0 rounds. pe 
* kn Rin Morea 48 ert * c * . my [ _. Round Jeaved water Pimpernel;  Samolus valerandi, 
I ere was re . — Jed by ; Co Celle, J. B. found in the ditches, in Trumpington. Moors. 
= 8 nk w > Pe Se 88 BY Fin the 02 Bait: =_ - 'olype, Female blue flowered Pimpernel; Anagallis ceerules 
AT Re Tron ming about one mile Sane from Cam- Ki N e ki LD ed rare, but found near 


e Graſs with a ſmooth ſeed ; 


Ti „ grows commonly among the. 
chalky grounds. 

Violet coloured horned Poppy ; J n e violaceo: 
Tok, rows. in the corn fields between Swaffham and 


We St. Peterle, with beg leabes; 7 um pa- 


Hari ſemin⸗ levi; 
corn, eſpecially in 


, 105 * birſutis 3. grows 40 boggy grounds near Gam 


4 ach Twy blade; Ophys. biflia pratenſes 3. found in 
bas ſame places. 
9 5 ſweet or muſk Orchis; .Orchis oder nid: 0 
ata ve monorchis, C. B. found at Cberry-hinton, and 
its above Gog Ma . 
ee winged. „ OO Bos tyrion; Orchis t Teſ- 
1 e e 77299 5õ7 ere, 7 „Pound 4; elford, 
oot-way from 1 rumpington- 0 
Els Orchis; Orchis muſeam- referens, C. B. found on 
the banks of the Devil's itch, on "Newmarket heath. 
Dwarf Orchis ; ;  Orchis minor Les; found in 
AEST places in Hinton and Feyerſham mots. 
Little purple flowered Dos ſtone; : Orchis minima 
* grows, on 'Gog Mageg hilfs,” and Neg 


Wish headed Thiltle, or Friars Crown; Carduts 
eriacephalus, Dod. grows about Madingley, Childerley, 
Kingſton, and other parts of the count. 

iden Pink, or Mated' Pi nk ; Seren, minur re- 
„Nai. found near Hilde 
Purple flowered great Baſtard Parfley ; ' Chuliti / majar 
flare purpures z Irequently grows among "the corn in this 
coun 

The leaſt cut leayed wild Lettuce; Kn minima 
foliis dentatis ; found in a little lane near Cambridge, 
en Ln ng road to the river. 1 . 

reat ja abane; Co major vu art, 4 
grows in in the ches about Merth and Chateris, in 
the W of Ely. 
Cie bike” or. Birds Tongüe; Chis feln 
at in 1 ſame places,. 

The Ieaſt Bind weed, or Gravel Bindweed; Convol- 
8 minor ar ven ſis, 15 B. mr with among the vorn be- 

a, Harleſton and 85 Everſden. 

veet. Willow, Dutch M 5 cle, or Gale; Gale foe 
| 2 putrionatium, J. INT in the * of the 

6 of , K 
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Horſetail water Millfoil; Achillea, equiſeta aquatica ; 
grows in almoſt all parts of the county, in ſlow or ſtag- 
nating water. 

Hooded water Millfoil; Achillea belata aquatica ; 
found in ſeveral of the fen ditches - 

Buſh-headed horſe-ſhoe Vetch ; Ferrum equinum Ger- 
manicum Siliguis in ſummitate, C. B. grows on Gog Ma- 

gog hills, and Newmarket heath. 
| "Bloody Craneſbill, with larger, paler, and more deep] 
divided leaves; Geranium hematodes foliis majoribus pal- 
lidis, et valde dentatis ; grows on the banks of the Devil's 
| Ditch. . Puüddigsak 
Wild Liquorice, or Milk Vetch; Aragalut luteus 

ennis procumbens vulgaris filve/tris, Mor. found near 
the caſtle hill, at Cambridge. 3 | 

Mountain Cudweed, or Catsfoot; Elichryſum monta- 
num longiore, et falio, et flore alba, — found on New- 
market heath. „ 

Herb Paris, True-love or One berry; Paris foliis 

ernis; found in Kingſton and Everfden woods. 

The everlaſting Pea, or chichling Vetch ; Lathyrus 
latifolias, C. B. 12 naturally in Maiderly wood. 


Wild perennial blue Flax, with larger heads and 
flowers; Linum perenne, maju# cæruleum, capitolo majore, 
Mor. grows on the borders of the corn fields, about Gog 

Magog hills. 

Will perennial blue Flax, with ſmaller heads and 
flowers; Linum perenne, ceruleum capitulo et flore minore ; 
found in the ſame part of the county. ae Al 

Medic vetchling, Cockſhead, or wild Saintfoin; One- 
brychis Syſueftris ; grows on Gog Magog hills. 

Great Burnet Saxifrage; Trageſ linum . majus, um- 
— Candida, Tourn. found in copſes, about Hatley St. 

eorge. 

2 or Engliſh Paſque flower; Pulſatilla ou 
craſſiore et majore flore, C. B. grows in plenty on Gog 
Magog hills, 

ater Germander ; Scordium, C. B. found in many 
ditches in the Iſle of Ely. Ae 

Deadly Night Shade ; Solanum Lethale, Clus. This 
noxious plant, which is a ſtrong poiſon, grows in the 
lanes about Fulborn. \ 

Sage leaved black Mullein ; Verbaſcum nigrum flore ex 
futeo purpuraſcente, C. B. found ag woot — 
Gog Magog hills. | 

Of the ancient IdHAHTA Ts of Cambridgeſhire. 

| _ Cambridgeſhire is one of the counties which were in- 
habited by the Iceni ; but under what diviſion this and 
the other counties inhabited by the ſame people fell, when 
Britain became aRoman province, is not certainly known. 
It is however generally believed to have been Flavia Cæ- 
farienſis, though. the Notitia of the weſtern empire places 
the Tribantes and Simeni, or Iceni, in the Britannia 
Secunda, | | 

We are acquainted'by Tacitus, that the Iceni were a 
courageous warlike people ; and that when they ſubmitted 
to the Romans, they received little damage from them 
till they were diſarmed by Oſtorius, in the reign of Clau- 
dius : this provoked them to rebel; and then the Ro- 
mans, breaking through their fortifications; killed great 


37 


flight. 


349 


numbers of them, and compelled them to ſubjection. 
However, in thirty years time, they threw off the yoke; 
Praſutagus, king 1 the Iceni, being willing his family 
ſhould liye in peace after his deathy bequeathed his king- 
dom to the emperor Nero; the centurions paying no re- 
gard to his will, ravaged the country, plundered his houſe, 
whipped his wife Boadicea, raviſhed his daughters, diſ- 
inherited the principal men, and treated the royal family 
as ſlaves. This uſage cauſed the Iceni to take up arms 
again ; and they invited the Trinobantes, and others, to 
their aſſiſtance, who were weary of the Roman yoke. 


Boadicea placed herſelf at the head of the Britiſh army, 


and fell upon the Romans with irreſiſtible fury: ſhe flew 
— thouſand of them, ravaged their colony at Cama- 
lodunum, now Malden; in Eſſex; 2s alſo at Verulam, 
near St. Albans, in Hertfordſhire : ſhe: alſo routed the 
ninth legion, and put the procurator, Catus Decianus; to 

Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman lieutenant, was 
abſent at that time; but after his return, he got together 
an army, and marched againſt Boadicea; who was at the 


head of two hundred and thirty thouſand Britons. He 


came off conqueror; upon which, ſome ſay, the queen 
died of grief, but Tacitus affirms it was by poiſon. 
After this they remained quier, under the government of 
the Romans, till the Saxons infeſted the ſea-coaſts. 
"Theſe people at firſt acted as pirates, and gave great 
proof of their courage; but when the Britons were plun- 
dered by the Pits and Scots, they ſought for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Saxons, who ſoon vanquiſhed their enemies; 


but after this, ſettled themſelves firſt in one part of this 
| iſland, and then in another, till at length they got poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſouth part, now called England, and divided. 


it into ſeven kingdoms. Cambridgeſhire became part of 


the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles ; and Uffa, a great Saxon 
commander, was the firſt king. Beſides this county, it 
alſo included Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk. This 
iſland was next invaded by the Danes, who conquered 
and kept poſſeſſion of it fifty years, till Edward the Elder 
regained it from them by force, and added this county to 
his own kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, He and his ſuc- 
ceſſors put it in the hands of deputies; and one of theſe 
was Ralph, a Eriton, who was poſſeſſed of it when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror invaded this iſland, He was one of 
thoſe who conſpired againſt the Conqueror; but his de- 
ſign being diſcovered; William ſeized on ſeveral of his 
confederates, many. of whom he beheaded ; but Ralph 
himſelf fled : however, he was deprived of his honour, 


and afterwards attainted. 


T he fenny country was, in the time of the Saxons, 
inhabited by a people diſtinguiſhed by the name of Girvii 
or Fenmen ; and the country- in general was then in ſuch 
a condition, that they uſed to waik about their buſinefs 
aloft, on a kind of ſtilts. Camden fays, they were 4 
rugged, uncivilized race, full of envy, for the more ad- 
vantageous ſituation of their neighbours; whom, for the 
ſake of diſtinction, they called Upland- men- 


 Mxmsers of PARLIAMENT for this County. 
This county ſends two members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire, two burgeſſes for the town of Cam- 
— and two repreſentatives for the univerſity. 
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1323 a r | . 
EDFORDSHIRE is bounded on the north by the | adopt the rational method of tilling with a pair of horſes, 
counties af Northampton and Hunti on the] and one man to hold the plough, and drive at the ſame 
. eait, by Cambridgeſhire; on the weſt, by uckingham= | time. The product of a cow is reckoned here at four 
hire g and on'the ſouth, by Hertfordſhire: It is of an | pounds ten ſhillings; The particulars of « farm were 
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© oval form, being about twenty-two miles long, about oat 
fifteen 1 nearly ſeventy- three —— 4s | | 32 _— al | | 
and Ampthill, a market-town, and the moſt centrical in 8 r 

the county, is diſtant about forty-three miles north-weſt 0 Of whet 
22 Z by 

© "The principal river of this county is the Ouſe, of Ife, | | 6 Horſs 8 
Which enters it on the weſt fide, and after many mean- |. | 56 Oos | | ö 
ers, leaves it on the eaſt. It is navigable all the way, , 20 Shgep *» 
and divides the county into two parts, of which that to 5 Servants 
the ſouth is moſt confiderable, In its courſe it is joined he 4 Labourers 
by a ſmall ſtream, called the Ivel, which runs through F 2 . 2 
part of the county from north ta ſouth. | | LAB OUR. 


The Ouſe, or Ife, is ſuppoſed to receive its name from . — 
Ifis, a name of Proſerpine, an infernal goddeſs, whom — winter, et uf r 3 a 
the ancient Britons worſhipped; and it was very uſual | J hay * one 1 8 — * A 
r the ancient Heathens to conſecrate rivers, as well as K. harveſt, two 8 1 ha 1 
oods and mountains, to their infernal deities, and call eaping, per acre, fiue ſhillings. 
them by their names. : Mowing corn, one ſhilling and ſix- pence. k 
i | Ws. FS | - Graſs, two ſhillings. 7 
* 'F "Tp | | | | þ Hoeing turnips, four ſhillings, and a quart of ale 
Remarks onthe INL Ad NAvicaTION of Bedfordſhire, day. 4 8 Non % 
| | From Luton we eroſſed the country, through very bad 


ihe! navigation of which is comtinged vo Bedford, frors fendt. to Dunſtable ; the bel continving a gravlly 
its mouth, at King's Lynn, in Norfolk. This naviga- lam, and the culture pretty good. At that place is a 
tion is of 'the utmoſt importance to the county a al] manufacture of baſket-work, which they haye carried to 
Kinds of heavy poods, particularly coals, are brought to | * Freat perfection of neatneſs, and make of hats, boxes, 
Bedfordand the neighboutin places, at a very finial ex- | Þaſkets, &c. a large quantity annually, but nqt a great 

ence: but the — oh — tek and con- number of hands are employed by it. From this town 
| vently often tedious ; it might, however, be eaſily to Wooburn, the ſoil is various; chalk, clay, loan, an 
improved, abdieatended wo ws. 4 1 Buck ſand, At Houghton it is chalk on the 72 grounds, 
mobs E _—_— and a black clay in the low lands. The farms are in 
i ie from fifty to three hundred pounds a year; land lets 
b about fourteen ſhillings an acre, Their courſe in ge- 
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Am, So1L, and NATURAL PrRobucTIONs, | 


155 neral is, 
The air is pure and healthful, and the foil in general | 1. Fallow 
a deep clay. The county on the north fide of the Ouſe | 2. Wheat 0407 N 
' is fruitful and woody; on the ſouth fide it is leſs fertile, | 3. Peaſe and beans, or oats 
though not barren. It produces wheat and barley in, 4. Turnips 7 


— and er deere kind: woad, a 5. Barley NHS Des des 6 
plant uten bz aer is alſo cultivated here; and the foil | They plough three times for wheat, ſow two buſhels 
affords plenty of Fan earth, 6a article of 3 much | and 8 medium, about fifteen buſhels, For 
ee eee that the expor- | barley they plough twice, ſow tliree buſhels of ſeed, 
tation is pr y Par regel and reckon twenty-three a middling crop. They like- 
Wig 5 wiſe ſtir twice for oats, fow two buſhels and a half, 
" Remarks on the AusBANDRyY of Bedfordſhire. | which is very little, and get on an average three quarters 
| e 5 and a half in return; twenty-four buſhels a middling 
The huſbandry in this county. is different in different crop. For peaſe and beans mixed they plough twice, 
parts. About Luton, they plough three times for wheat, | ſow three buſhels, and get on an average thirty-two in 
ſow two buſhels and a half of ſeed upon an acre, and return. When beans i nl they ſtir twice, ſow ſome 
reap about fixteen buſhels on a medium. For barley | broad caſt, and ſome after the plough : two buſhels and 
they ſtir three times, ſow four buſhels, and reap on an | , half per acre, but never hoe ; twenty-five buſhels the 
2 three quarters. They give for oats but one | medium produce. They give two tilths for turnips, 
ploughing, ſow four buſhels, and "ay two quarters and | hoe them twice, and always feed off with ſheep. They 
a half. They plough but once alſo for peaſe, ſow four plough their land with three horſes at length, and uſe a 
buſhels, and gain from ten to twenty-four buſhels in re- driver; do an acre and a half a day, in light work. 


turn. "They ſow a great many turnips, plough three ; fa fl follows - 
times, hoe them but once, and reckon the value per acre — uetagneagang 


from thirty-five ſhillings to three pounds. They feed 300 Acres in all 

them all off witn Hs © They never plough without £-200 Rent 

four horſes and two men, and do but an acre a day: 9 Horſes 

this terrible cuſtom, which is ſuch a bane to the profit 12 Cows 

of huſbandry, cannot be too much condemned; for the 60 Sheep 

whole expence (on compariſon with the common cuſtom) | 9 Servants 

of tillage might be ſaved by the farmer, if he would 3 Labourers = 
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| LABOU R. 
In harveſt, forty ſhillings a month, board and lodging. 
In hay-time, fix ſhillings a week, and board. 
In winter, fix ſhillings a week, and ſmall beer, 
Reaping per acre, five and fix ſhillings. 
Hoeing turnips, four and five ſhillings, 


We found many variations before we reached Milton 
in the way to Wooburn ; at that place and neighbour- 
hood the Gl is a mixture of clay and gravel ; farms are 
in general much ſmaller than before, from fifty to one 
hundred pounds a year; land lets at an average of about 
ten ſhillings the arable, and from fifteen to twenty the 

ſs. They plough four times for wheat, ſow two 
uſhels per acre, and reap at a medium twenty buſhels. 
For barley alſo four times, ſow two buſhels, and reckon 
three quarters a middling crop. They ſow but few oats ; 
when they do, they plough but once, ſow four buſhels, 
and reckon four quarters a middling crop. For peaſe 
and beans mixed they ftir but once, ſow four buſhels, 
and gain in return, on an average, three quarters. When 
hey ſow beans alone, they plough but once, ſow them 
— caft, three or four buſhels per acre, hoe them 
ſometimes, but oftener turn their ſheep in to feed off the 
weeds, For turnips they ſtir thrice, hoe once, and feed 
off with ſheep. They uſe four or five horſes in aplough 
at length, with a driver, but do ſeldom more than an 
acre in a day. They reckon the product of a cow at 
four pounds. The following are the particulars of a 
farm here: | ; 
150 Acres 
120 Arable 
30 Graſs, 
L. 90 Rent 
9 Horſes 
10 Cows 
100 Sheep 
4 Servants 
2 Labourers 
, 30 Acres of wheat 
30 Barley, &c. 
40 Beans and peaſe 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, thirty-five ſhillings a month and board, | 


and carriage of a load of wood. 

In hay-time, one ſhilling and four-pence a day, and 
ſmall beer. | 
In winter, ten-pence a day, and ſmall beer, 

Reaping wheat, three ſhillings to four ſhillings and 
fix- pence. 
* Mowing graſs, one ſhilling and four-pence, and one 
ſhilling and ſix-pence. 


From Woobutn to Newport Pagnell, the foil has a 
great variety; for ſome miles it is quite a light ſand, 
and then a gravel with ſome light loams. About Wan- 
den the ſoil is chiefly ſand, but few of their farms are 
very large, they run from thirty to two hundred pounds 
u year; their field land lets at an average for about ſeven 
ſhillings and ſix-pence an acre, and their incloſures from 
ten to twelve ſhillings. Their courſe of crops is, 

. Fallow 

. Wheat or barley 
. Beans and peaſe 
. Fallow 

Rye 

Turnips 

Barley 


They plow four times for wheat, ſow two buſhels an 
acre, and reap on a medium three quarters. For barley 
they ſtir four times, ſow four buſhels, and get in return 
about three quarters. For oats they plough but once, 
ſow four buſhels, and reap at an average three quarters. 
For peaſe and beans mixed they likewiſe plough but 
once, ſow four buſhels, their crop not above two quar- 
ters and a half. They give but one tilth for beans alone, 
ſow them broad-caft, never hoe them, but turn in ſheep 
to feed off the weeds, and reckon three quarters a mid- 
dling crop, For turnips they ſtir three or four times, 
hoe them twice, reckon the value at about forty ſhillings 


And 
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an acre, and feed them off with ſheep alone. They uſe 


four or five horſes at length in their ploughs, and yet do 


no more than an acre a day: this miſerable management 
cannot be too much condemned. The product of a cow 
they lay at near four pounds. They let their dairies at 
three pounds a head. The particulars we gained of a 
farm, are, 
too Acres 
L. 60 Rent 
8 Horſes , 
12 Cows 
200 Sheep (a walk) 
2 Servants 
3 Labourers 


LABOUR 
In harveſt, thitty-five ſhillings the month, and boatd. 
In hay-time, one ſhilling a day, and victuals. 
In winter, from eight-pence to one ſhilling a day, and 
no beer. | 3 
Reaping wheat, five ſhillings and ſix-pence; 
owing corn, one ſhilling and ſix- pence. 


Fi 


ſix-pence, | 
| MANUFACTURES. 
The principal manufactures of this county are bone- 


lace ; and ftraw-wares, particularly hats. The town 
Bedford alone employs above five hundred women and 


| — in the lace manufacture. They make it of various 


orts, up to twenty five ſhillings a yard: women that are 
very good hands, earn one ſhilling aday, but in common 
only eight-pence, nine-pence, and ten- pence. Girls 
from eight to fifteen, earn fix-pence, eight-pence, and 
nine-pence a day. This manufacture is of infinite uſe 
to the town, employing advantageouſly thoſe who other- 
wiſe would have no employment at all. 


| PRTNCI PAL Towns. 


The market-towns are, Potton, Biggleſwace, Shef= 
ford, Luton, Dunſtable, Tuddington, Leighton-Beaus 
deſart, Wooburn, Amphthill, and Bedford. 

Potton is eſteemed the ſecond town, for magnitude; in 
this county: there is nothing in it worthy of notice. 
It is pleaſantly fituated, and well watered, but the ſoil 
about it is ſandy and ſteril. It is diſtant from London 
ny gt miles. | 

he carcaſe butchers of this town carry on a 
trade, and ſend a ſurprizing quantity of veal to the 
London markets. The weekly market here is held on 
Saturday, for corn, cattle, and fowls. Here are fout 
annual fairs, viz. the third Tueſday in January, a large 
horſe fair; Tueſday before Eaſter, the firft Tueſday in 
July, and the Tueſday before the twenty-ninth of Oc- 
tober, for all ſorts of cattle. . 

Biggleſwade is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ivel, 
which is navigable for coal-lighters, and is croſſed by a 
handſome ſtone bridge. It is diſtant from London forty- 
three miles, and five from Bedford; and lies in the high 
road between London and Vork. It has many good 
buildings, and two charity-ſchools. 

Here was formerly a college, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and valued at ſeven pounds per annum. Here 
is a weekly market held on Thurſday, and ſix annual 
fairs, viz. the thirteenth of February, Saturday in Eaſter 


week, Whitſun-Monday, the twenty-ſecond of July, 


St. Simon and St. Jude, and the twenty- eighth of Octo- 
ber, for cattle of all ſorts. 

Sanday, or Salny, three miles north of Biggleſwade, 
ſuppoſed to be the ancient Salenæ. Here was once a 
Britiſh fort, near which the Romans had afterwards a 
camp. Many urns of glaſs, and one of a red ſubſtance 
like coral, with an inſcription, have been dug up in a field 
called Cheſterfield, which is now a gardenet's ground. 
They all contained aſhes, and were ſome years ago in 
the poſſeſſion of a gentleman at Bedford. Many Roman 
coins, and amongſt them a braſs Otho, with vaſes, 


lamps, and urns, were alſo dug up near the camp, about 


the year 1670, ſome of which were preſented by Mr. 


Thomas 


— graſs, two ſhillings, and two ſhillings and 
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Thomas Cryſty to the univerſity of Oxford. About 
focty years ago, there was in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. 
Mr. oe, who was then rector of Sandy, à ting; 
which had been brought him by a poor woman, who 
dug it out of the ground as ſhe was weeding. What 
the ſubſtance of the ring was, he could never diſcover ; 
but he ſays it was exceeding light, very black, and ex- 
ſeal, in which was repre- 

ſented 2 crucifix, with a figure in the poſture of worſhip 
on each fide; Round the ſeal was written, in letters of 
old, In Hoe Signo Vinces. The figures of the ſeal were 

ikewiſe of the ſame 7. LR 'T he fort at Salnay was 
deſtroyed by the Danes, when they took winter quarters 
in this county : their camp was at Tempsford, near the 


conflux of the Ouſe and the Ivel, where they alſo built 


a caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. — - 
About three miles ſouth-weſt of Biggleſwade, lies 
Wardon, at which place there was an abbey of Ciſter- 
tian monks, founded by Walter Eſpec in the year 1135, 
and dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin. Its annual reve- 
nues are not certainly known; Dugdale rates them at 
three hundred and eighty-nine pounds ſixteen ſhillings 
and ſix- pence; and Spesd at four hundred and forty- 
two pounds eleven ſhillings and eleven-pence. © * 
At North-hill, about the ſame diſtante from Biggleſ- 
wade, the pariſh-church, dedicated to St. Mary, was, in 
the time of Henry IV. made collegiate,” and endowed for 
the ſupport of a maſter or warden, and ſeveral fellows 
and ſervants, as an offering for the peace of the ſouls- 


| 


, 


lodge from the town of Luton, and drove along the 
banks of the river, which was natur. lly a trifling ſtream, 
but is here now making, and is made further on, the 
fineſt water we have any where ſeen. The plantations 
on the top of the hills to the right as we entered, are very 
beautiful; on the left, the winding hollow, which is 
prettily diverſified with ſcattered trees, is nobly traced 
for continaing the water, and is a ſpot wonderfully ca- 
pable. Where the lake is finiſhed, which is juſt before 
you come to the iſland, the view is very fine; the ſtream 
bends in a noble manner, is ſeen a long way without 
| . irregularity; and from its breadth makes a 
magnificent appearance. The iſland is large, has many 
full-grown trees upon it, with young plantations, and 
adds prodigiouſly to the beauty of the ſcene. The road 
winds among ſome ſcat tered trees towards the right, the 
rixer appearing 1 them in an elegant manner: 
There are many very fine beeches as you advance” up to 
the houſe; from the dark ſhade of which the water is ſeen 
at a diſtance in a very pictureſque: manner. When you 
come pretty naar the houſe (which we ſhould remark, 
is now rebuilding upon a more extended plan) turning. 
to the right, a-gravel road leads down again to the wa- 
ter; it paſſes through ſeveral clumps of beech and other 
trees, through the openings of which the oppoſite hills 
are viewed in a very pleaſing ſtile; the water at the bot- 
tom of theſe hills has 'a moſt noble appearance; it is 
about a quarter of a mile broad, forming a prodigious 
fine bend, whicn has a charming effect: two boats, and 


„ 


Sir John Trolly, knight, and Reginald his fon, by his | a ſloop with fails and flying colours, lie at anchor here, 
executors. © The revenue was ſixty-one pounds five ſhit | but are by no means equal to the ſize of the water. 


Sort boy -berwdnts two rivulets; aver each of wr 


* — five-pence per annum. 


there is a bridge. In this town, which is diſtant forty 
miles from London, the pariſh of Compton has a chapel 
of eaſe, Here is a weekly market held on Friday, and 
four annual fairs, via. the  twenty-third of January, 
Eafter-Monday, the nineteenth of May, and the tenth 
of October, for cattle.”* - . - 1 4 | 
Chickſand priory, about a mile weſt from Shefford, 
was founded by Raiſe, wife of Paganus de Beauchamp, 
baron of Bedford, in the reign of king Henry I. for nuns 
of the order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham, and dedi- 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin. Paganus and his wife gave 
divers lands, and beſtowed many privi on this houſe; 
which was confirmed by king Edward II. who, in the 
tenth; year of his reign, granted licence to John Blundel, 
to ſettle the manor of Chickſand, with all its appurte- 


nances, thereon; | 
We continued our jo from - Shefford towards 
Luton; and in our way paſſed through Silfoe, formerly 
2 market-town, but the market has for ſome time 
diſuſed: there are, however, ſtill two annual fairs, viz. 
the twelfth of May, and the twenty-firſt of September, 
for all ſorts of cattle.” In the neighbourhood of this 
ton lies Wreſt Park, the ſeat of the earl of Hardwicke. 
It formerly belonged to the noble family of Grey, but 
the male line being extinct, it came to the preſent noble 

or, who married the preſent marchioneſs of Grey. 

At Pollux-hill, about a mile from Silſoe, a mine of gold 
in ſaid to have been diſcovered in the year 1700, which 
was ſeized for the king, and granted by leaſe to ſome 


ex of the ſepa | | 
Luton is pleaſantly ſituated between two hills, has a 


large market-houſe,. and a conſiderable manufactory of 


fraw-hats. Here is a weekly Market held on Monday, 
and two annual fairs, viz. the twenty-fifth of April, 
and the eighteenth of October, for cattle of all ſorts, 

At Farle, near this town, was an hoſpital,” conſiſting 


of a maſter and ſeveral brethren, ſubordinate to the great 


hoſpital of Santingfield, in . to whom the place 
was given by Henry II. but Henry IV. afterwards granted 
it to the fellows of King's College, Cambridge. | 
Barton, a feat belonging to Mr. Wilbourn, eight 
miles beyond Luton, in the road from London to Bed- 
ford, is noted for a perrifying ſpring. | 
In the neighbourhood of Luton is Luton Hoo, a ſeat 
belonging to the earl of Bute. We entered through the 
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 refiners:; who. — produced gold from the ore, /fr 
found the quantity 0 — that it was not equal to the 


Turning a little to the right, the bridge fronts you; it is 
of wood, and though ornamented, is light, and has 
here a good effect. A little further is the caſcade, which 
yet is but a Capability; when a little improved, and 
catched from a proper point of view, will add greatly to 
the variety of theſe ſcenes. 

Returning from the water, you take a different road, 
which leads through a pleafing valley, and gives you a 
very elegant view of the monumental pillar which is 
ſeen among the trees in a pictureſque manner. It is a 
plain one of the Tuſcan order, on a fquare pedeſtal, 
upon which is the following inſcription : | 

er In Memory of 

Mr. FRancis NAPIER. 

Upon the top is an urn; and although it is quite un- 
ornamented, this pillar is peculiarly beautiful; from the 
road in the valley it appears to great advantage, with 
that beautiful fimplicity which reſults alone = an 
harmony of proportion. The urn reſts. on it with $i 
neſs and airy elegance, that is infinitely pleaſing. We 
do not remember ſeeing ſo well proportioned a pillar of 
this kind. The view from hence is very pictureſque ; 
the breaks in the woods are fine; - and the hollow dales, 
grouped with fine beeches, are perfectly rural. 


Dunſtable is a populous town, thirty-four miles diſtant 
from London, built on the ſpot where two Roman ways, 
called Watling Street and Icknild Street, croſs each 


other. "Watling Street has been thought to derive its 


name from its remarkable windings. Ickenild Street is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been [cen-elde-ftreet, the old 
et of the Iceni, a people who anciently inhabited Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and untingdonſhire; 
and this is the more probable, as there appears to have 
been many ancient ways ſo called, which would natu- 


rally happen as new ways were ſucceſſively thrown up. 


There are alſo ſeveral ancient ways called Watling 
Street, and all of them are remarkably crooked. 
Dunſtable is ſituated on a hill of chalk, juſt at the 
end of a long ridge of hills called the Chiltern, In this 
place no ſprings have ever been found, though they have 
been ſought at the depth of one hundred and fifty feet; 
yet the neighbourhood js conſtantly ſupplied with water 
from four public ponds, which, though they are reſer- 
voirs for the rain, are yet never dry. This place is 2 
eat thoroughfare to the northern and weſtern counties. 
ome have ſuppoſed its name to have been derived from 
one Dun, or Dunninge, a famous robber ; but others, 


with more reaſon, imagine that its name is from its 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, as the Britiſh word, Dunzum, and the Saxon 
word, Dun, ſignify a hill, or a town on a hill. 


Te pariſh-church of Dunſtable is the remains of a 


priory of canons regular, and now conſiſts of many parts 
of it connected together. It was once a noble ſtructure 
of very large extent,” as appears from' the foundation of 
the walls. It is recorded upon a tomb-ſtone in this 


church, that a woman of this ton had nineteen children 


at five births, having been thrice delivered of three, and 


twice of five. Here is à mãnufactory of ſtraw-hats, 


carried on by women,; o make many other things of, 
the ſame materials. This. place ia remarkable for larks, 
which are found in the low grounds in amazing quan- 


tities, and much larger than in any other part of the 


Lg: | 


ing Henry I. built and endowed a priory of Black 


canons here; to. the honaur: of St. Peter, whoſe yearly 
revenues amounted to three hundred and: forty- four 


pounds thirteen ſhillings! and threespence. There was 
alſo at this place a houſe of Preaching friars, which Was 
eſtabliſnied about the year 129, and valued at four pounds 


eighteen ſhillings and four-penee: per annim.: The ſen- 
tence of - divarce- of queen Cathatine from Henry VIII. 
was pronounced at Dunſtablè by biſhop Cramer. 
Dunſtable has a weekly market held on; Wedneſday, 


for corn and cattle; and four annbal fairs, viz. Aſh- 
Wedneſday, the twenty- ſecand of May, the twelfth of | 
| the wars with France; and after having been ſevera 


Auguſt, and the twelfth of November ;: all for cattle. 
About a mile from this town, on the deſcent of the 


Chiltern hills, there is a round fortification, ſuppoſed to 
have been a town of the anęient Britens: it includes 


about nine acres; the rampart is pretty high, but there 
is no appearance df a ditch, This place is called Mad- 
ning-bower, Madin-bower, or:Maidensbower ;-and coins 
of the emperors are frequently found here by the peaſants, 


who call them Madning- money. Camden ſuppoſes it 


to have been the Roman ſtation, which Antoninus, in 
his Itinerary, calls Magioningum, Magiovinium, and 
Magintum, for which he. aſſigns ſeveral reaſons; firſt, 


it ſtands upon à Roman way; ſecondly, Roman coins 


have been found there.; and. thirdly; there is a great 


affinity between the names Madin-boture and Magintum. 
After Magintum was deſtroyed, either by war or by 


time, another town Was built by Henry J. Where Dun- 
ſtable now ſtands. In the middle of the town ſtood one 


of the croſſes which Edward I. erected to the memory of 


Eleanor of Caſtile, his firſt queen. Theſe croſles are 


pillars adorned with ſtatues. The queen died at Hareby 
in Lincolnſhire, from whenee, ber bady was, brought, 
with great funeral pomp, to Weſtminſter; and one of 


Five miles from Duiiftable, 5 the: road to. the city or 
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It is remarkable only for a fine ſeat built by Sir Hen 
Cheney in the reigu of queen Elizabeth, who afterwards 


created him lord Cheney of Tuddington. 


Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and five annual 
fairs, viz. the twenty-fifth of April, the firſt Monday 
in June, the fourth of September, the ſecond of No- 
vember, and the ſixteenth of December; all for cattle. 
At Wood-end, in the neighbourhood of this town, 
ſtood the ſeat of Sir Samuel Luke, ſome time high ſheriff 


of | Bedfordſhire;>and. a commander of the ' parliament 
fortes in the civil wars: it ĩs confidently aſſerted, he was 
the Hudibras of the inimitable Putler. 


Leighton-Beaudeſart, vulgarly called Leighton-Buz- 


zard, is thirty nine miles diſtant from London, and has 
nothing in it deſerving particular notice. It is ſuppoſed 


to have been the Saxon Lyzeanburgh. - Here was for- 
y a houſe of Ciſtertian monks, which was a cell to 
| Wooburn Abbey.. e 5173 155 v 
© This town has a weekly market held on Tueſday, 
and fix annual fairs, viz: the fifth of February, Tueſday 
before Eaſter,” Whitſun- Tueſday, the twenty-ſixth of 
July, the twenty- fourth of October, and the ſecond 
Tueſday in April, for horſes, and all ſorts of cattle. 

At Groverbury, in the pariſh of Leighton, there was 
a convent of foreign monks, the manor having been 
given by Henry II. to the nuns of Fontevralt in Nor- 
mandy. It ſuffered the fate of all foreign priories durin 


times granted to private perſons for life, was at laſt given 
to the dean and canons of Windſor in Berkſhire, in 


whoſe poſſeſſion it ſtill remains. Within half a mile of 


Leighton, there are the remains of à Roman camp, a 
place of eminence even in the remote times of the Saxons. 
Wooburn, which we next viſited, is a ſmall town, 
diſtant from London forty- four miles; and is remark- 
able only for a manufactory of jockey - caps. It ſuffered 
conſiderable damage by a ei 1 OP when above 
one hundred. hauſes: were conſumed ; but it has fince 
been rebuilt, wich a handſome, market-houſe. Here is a 
free · ſchool, and a charity-ſchool for thirty boys and fifteen 
girls, where. they are both taught and cloathed. For 
theſe, and many other advantages, this town is indebted 
to.the dukes of Bedford. 
Here is: a weekly market held on Friday, and four 
annual fairs, viz. the firſt of January, —. it falls on 
a Sunday, and then the Monday following, for horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, and hogs; the twenty-third of March, 
the thirteenth of July, and the fixth of October; all for 


cattle. Si 7 | 
In the neighbourhood of this town is Wooburn Abbey, 


now a ſeat of his Grace the Duke of Bedford. This 
abbey was originally built by Hugh Bolbec, in the year 
1145, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It was dedi- 
cated. to the: Virgin Mary; and the annual revenues, 


according to Dugdale, amounted, at the diſſolution of 


religious houſes; to three hundred. and ninety- one pounds 
cightren ſhillings and two-pence-: Speed ſays, they were 
valued at four hundred and thirty pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and eleven- pence. Upon the fite of this abbey the pre- 
ſent ſeat is ereted,—— The houſe forms a large qua- 
drangle, with a. handſome court in the centre; the front 
to the baſon is the beſt. Behind are two large qua- 


drangles of offices. diſtin. from the houſe, which are 
very beautiful buildings; plain and ſimple, but extremely 


proper for their deſtination: they are built like the houſe, 
of white ſtone; in the centre of their principal — 
a ſmall dome rifing,over a portico d centre ſupported by 
Tuſcan 9 have a very good effect. Upon 


the whole, theſe are the moſt elegant detached offices 


we remember any where to have ſeen.. 
In the houſe you-enter firſt the hall, which, though 


* 


not a well-proportioned. or elegant room, is handſome. 


It is forty by thirty- ſeven and fifteen high, the ceiling 
ſupported by eight pillars. The chimnies baſs relieves 


in white ſtone, 


The green drawing- room is two by thirty-five, 


extremely elegant; between the windows are fine glaſſes, 
and two very noble ſlabs of Egyptian marble. The 
chimney- piece is of white marble poliſhed, very handſome, 
Here are three large W ; the plague of Egypt, au ; 
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David and Abigail, ditto ; as are the colouring and gene- 
ral expreſſion. Two large landſcapes, fine. , + 
The decker worked room twenty-five by twenty: 
nothing can be more elegant than this bed of decker- 
work lined with green ſilk; the work is exquiſite, and 
the repreſentation of the birds and beaſts in it admirable. 
The chimney- piece very e t, the ſcroll of poliſhed 
white marble in a light and elegant taſte. | 
The dining- room thirty-five 


— — 


by twenty-two, a very 
noble room; the chimney- piece very elegant, a feſtoon 
of flowers carved in white marble, and finely poliſhed. 
In this room are four large pictures of the battles of 
Alexander. The repaſt is not a difagreeable one, were 
the heroes grouped with more taſte, but they ſit at as 
ſquare a table as any Dutch painter could ever have de- 

ned. The oppoſite piece to it is the beſt; the group 
of three horſemen, with a large rock in the back 
ground, is very fine ; the fire and ſpirit of the horſes 
well done ee 415 - 


In the yellow drawing -· mom are two portraits by Rey- 
nolds; one the late marquis of Taviſtock, the other the 
preſent dutcheſs of Marlborough; the latter a very fine 
one. 
glaſs frame ſinely carved, of plated ſilver: here is 
portrait of the preſent duke of Bedford. 

The coffee · room thirty by twenty; in this room re- 
member to obſerve a ſmall portrait of Francis earl of 
Bedford, which is exceedingly. fine, the face and hands 
admirably painted. 

The grotto is pretty of its kind; the ruſtics are well 
cut, but the figures of baſs reliefs in ſhells are ſtrangely 
incongruous with the idea of a grot. The china jars 
are very fine. * e 3-24 | 
Ibe billiard-room is hung with 
and deſigned from Raphael's cartoons. | 

The dutcheſs's dreſſing- room, extremely elegant, hung 
with emboſſed work o white paper, which has a very 
pleaſing effect: the chimney-piece a carved ſcroll in 
wood, the marble black, and veined : the pier-glaſs 
large, and the frame very elegant. Over the chimney, 
lady Offory, by Hudſon: The chairs and ſofas of painted 
tafeta ; 


The French bed-chamber, twenty-ſix by twenty-two, 
exceedingly elegant; the bed and hangings a very rich 
belmozeen filk. The chimney- piece light and beautiful; 
the cornice, feſtoons of gilt carving on a white ground, 
and the ceiling the fame on a lead ground; the pier- 
glaſs and frame, and the frame of the Jandfcape over the 
chimney, very elegant. | | 
The drefling-room, of the fame dimenſions, is like- 
- wiſe hung with the fame filk, the ceiling and «cornice 
richly ornamented with ſcrolls of gilding on a white 

nd: the chimney- piece all of white marble poliſhed, | 
t wy for heavineſs. The doors, door-caſes, 
and window- mutters, &c. all ornamented like the ceiling, 
&c. in white and gold. Inu this room, remember ta ob- 
ſerve four very large blue and white china jars; the two 
the windows ate prodigiouſly fine. e 990 6.7 
2 Fhe 9 2 is — maꝑnificently furniſhed, 
is thi twenty- two, the bed and hangings of 
rich * the ceiling — bh 7 
ments of rich gilding ona white ground. The chimney- 
piece of marble polithed, is very elegant, and the carved 
aud gilt ornaments around the landſcape over it in a beau- 
tiful taſte. The toilette is all of very handſome Dreſden 
work, the glaſs frame and boxes of gold. An India 
eabinet on each ſide of old japan, with coloured china 
jars exquiſitely fine. . An te e 10 
The dreſfing- room twenty- one by twenty, hung with 
reen damalk ; the chimney-pieee very handſome; the 
why novice 4 4 $71 FT - "191519 55 oe 3! 21 

The drawing- room exceedingly elegant, thirty-three 
by 1 the — a moſaie pattern of rich 
earving on a white ground; the ehimney - piece exceſſively 
handfome, the cornice ſupported by double pillars of 
very fine Siena marble. The pier - glaſſes immenſely 
inge, and in one plate; under them moſt noble ſlabs of 
Siena. In this room are ſeveral exquiſite paintings, 
particularly a landſcape hy Claude Loraine, repreſenting 


alſo a 


* + 


N 


The chimney- piece is very elegant, and the pier- 


very ſine tapeſtry, 


room; the ceiling white and gold; the chimney- piece 


* 
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beautiful, the diffuſion of light, the general brillianey 

and harmony of the whole, admirable. 
A holy family; very fine, the turn of the boy's head 

inimitable. | | 

Virgin and child; the air of the Virgin's head, and 
her attitude, moſt ſweetly elegant and expreſſive. 

A Magdalen; very fine. The inſide of a church; 
the minute expreſſion of the architecture, and the rays of 
light, finely done. 

A rock, with the broken branches of trees hanging 
from its clefts; (we apprehend by Salvator) the expreſ- 
| fion very noble, and romantic wildneſs of the ſcene moſt 
excellently caught, | 
A holy family; child ſtanding in the cradle: very 


pleaſing. 
Joſeph interpreting the dreams of Pharaoh, by Rem- 
brandt; "moſt admirable; in a greater ſtile than commom 
with this maſter. | | | 
Rembrandt, by himſelf ; inimitable. 
Her Grace preſenting lady Caroline to Minerva, by 
Hamilton; a very large picture, and ſome of the figures 
not e e done for this maſter. | 
The faloon thirty-five by twenty-two, and of a good 
height; it is moſt magnificently fitted up, and elegantly 


| 


| furniſhed ; the ceiling beautiful, of gilt carving on white; 


the \ door-caſe finely carved and gilt, the cornices ſup- 
dby Corinthian pillars in a noble, but a light and 
pleaſing ſtile; the chimney-piece of white marble beau- 


| tifully poliſhed: in the centre hangs a magnificent gilt 


luſtre. Remember to obſerve the picture, repreſentin 
the laſt ſupper ;. it is fine ; the drawing in a free an 
bold ſtile. 
A piece of angels; we imagine by Albano; fine. 
Dining room forty by twenty-two, a very noble 


very elegant; over it a landſcape, a water-fall, 
has-merit. 

Second drawing-room, twenty ſquare ; this, like the 
reſt, is very elegantly fitted up; and among other pic- 
tures, contains : | 

Two landſcapes, morning and evening, by Marrat 
capital. | 4; 2261 

a by Rubens; fine, 185 

I wo battles, we apprehend by Borgognone. 

The picture gallery in three divifions, an hundred by 
ſixteen, ornamented by a vaſt number of excellent por- 
traits of the Ruſſel family: among others, remark that 
of the counteſs of Somerſet, the face and hands very 
finely' done; alſo William earl of Bedford, and lady 
Catherine *Brook, excellent. The ornaments of this 
room are all carving painted white: there are four 
ſtatues, among them a Venus of Medicis, but not pleaſ- 
ing; and a Venus plucking the thorn out of her foot, 
but with none of that expreſſion of pain in her counte- 
nance which is ſo fine in the antique at Wilton. 

Wooburn park is ten miles around, and contains va- 
riety of hill and dale, with prodigioufly fine woods of 
noble oaks. We drove from the houſe through them 
towards the ſouth, and looked up the great glade which 
is cut through the park for ſeveral miles, and catches at 
the end of ĩt a Chineſe temple ; then winding through 
the woods, we came to the dutcheſs's ſhrubbery, con- 
taining ſixteen acres of land beautifully Jaid out in the 
modern taſte, with many moſt glorious oaks in it. From 
thence we advanced to the hill at the north end, from 
which is a vaſt proſpect into Buckinghamſhire, Hert- 
fordſhire, and Bedfordſhire, Turning down the hill to 
the left, the riding leads to the evergreen plantation of 
above two , acres of land, which thirty years ago 
was a barten rabbit-warren, but now a very beautiful 
winter's ride, on à dry ſoil, with all ſorts of ever-greens 
of a noble growth. About the middle, on the left hand 
fide; is an Handſome temple, retired and pleaſing. At 
the end of this plantation, we came to the lower water, 
which is about ten acres, and in the centre an iſland 
with a very elegant and light Chineſe temple, large 
| enough ſor thirty people to dine in; and in the adjoining 
wood is a Kitchen, &c. for making ready the repaſts his 
Grace takes in the'temple. In the front of the houſe is 


which 


4 ſhip partly appearing from behind a building amazingly 


ge 6 itn ſeveral handſome boats ; 
a large baſon of water, witn ſeveral ha . 


. 
formerly a large yacht ſwam in it, but rotting, it has 
not been rebullt. 

This park, which is one of the largeſt in the king- 
dom, contains three thouſand five hundfed acres of a 
great variety of ſoils, from a light ſand to a rich loam, 
which yields graſs good enough to fat large beaſts : it is 
all walled in; was there a greater variety of water, it 
would be much more beautiful, but the nature of the 
ſoil in the low parts makes that acquiſition very difficult ; 
but what might be much eaſier gained, are buildings 
ſcattered about it, which would give a great and pleaſing 
vatiety to the rides, and for want of which moſt of them 
are.very melancholy. | 6 

In the pariſh of Aſpley-Guiſe, about a mile and a half 
from Wooburn, it is ſaid the earth has the peculiar pro- 
perty of turning wood into ſtone : as a proof of the truth 
of this report, a ladder was formerly ſhewn at Wooburn, 
which having been ſome time buried in the earth was 
dug up petrihed 3 but notwithſtanding this teſtimony, 

the aſſertion is in general believed fabulous. 

In this pariſh likewiſe are ſeveral pits of fullers earth, 
called alſo Wooburn-earth, ſo eſſential an article for our 
woollen manufacturers. 
Ampthill is delightfully ſituated between two hills at 
the diſtance of forty-three miles from London. Here is 
a charity-ſchool for the teaching of thirteen poor children; 
and an hoſpital for ten poor men, founded and endowed 
by Mr. Stone, ſome time principal of New-Inn-Hall, in 

xford. Queen Catharine, after ſhe was divorced, 
choſe this town for one of her retirements: and Camden 
ſays, there was in his time a ſtately royal ſeat here, ſur- 
rounded with parks, built in the reign of Henry VI. by 
John Cornewall, baron of Fanhope ; who being at- 
tainted in the reign of Edward IV. it was granted to 
Edmund Grey, lord of Ruthyn, afterwards earl of Kent, 


from whoſe Tre Richard, it came to Henry VIII. 
who annexed it to the crown, and ſtiled it, The Honour 
of Ampthill. 


This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. the fourth of May, and the 
eleventh of December; both for cattle. 

In the neighbourhood of Ampthill is Houghton-Con- 

ueſt Park, formerly a ſeat belonging to the counteſs of 
Pembroke, built after a model deſigned by Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his Arcadia, It became afterwards the ſeat 
of the earls of Ayleſbury, and was ſometime fince pur- 
chaſed by the duke of Bedford, who gave it to his late 
ſon, the much eſteemed and juſtly lamented marquis of 
Taviſtock. It was repaired and ornamented by that 
great architect, Inigo Jones; but in the year 1765, 
underwent another reformation, under the inſpection of 
the celebrated Mr. Chambers. There is in this houſe a 

capital collection of pictures made by the marquis, when 
on his travels in Italy. It ſtands on the ſide of an hill, 
and has a very extenſive proſpect over the rich vale of 
Bedford. Next the entrance of the park, from Ampthill, 
is a lodge; and near it a pear- tree, in which it is reported 
the illuſtrious Sidney wrote his Arcadia; and Pomfret, 
one of our minor poets, his verſes. The ſtairs by which 
this tree uſed to be aſcended, - have, of late years, been 
removed, - | 

At Milbrook, near Ampthill, was a ſmall cell of Be- 
nedictines, dedicated to St. Mary, which belonged to 
= abbey of St. Albans, a market-town of Hertford- 

re. | | 

Bedford, the county town, where the aflizes are always 
held, is clean, well built, and populous. Its diſtance 
from London is forty-eight miles. It is divided by the 
Ouſe into two parts, which croſſes it in the direction of 
eaſt and weſt; ſo that it has, in ſome reſpects, the ap- 
pearance of two diſtin towns; the north and ſouth 
parts are joined by an handſome ſtone- bridge, on which 
were formerly two gates, but they were taken down in 
the year 1765, in order to make the paſſage over it more 
commodious, The buildings of this town are in general 
good, and the ſtreets broad, particularly the high ſtreet: 
it is well inhabited, and contains five pariſh-churches; 
St. Paul's, the principal, is a noble — St. Peter's 
and St. Cuthbert's; theſe are on the north ſide the river, 


| 
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likewiſe an Independent meeting-houſe, a Methodiſt 
tabernacle, and an elegant chapel for the Unitas Fratrum, 
or Moravians, with apartments for the brothers and 
ſiſters. . The other public buildings are, a free, ſchool, 
founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Sir William. 
Harper, a native of Bedford, and ſome time lord mayor 
of London : two hoſpitals, one of them founded by Tho- 
mas Aniſly, one of their repreſentatives in parliament ; 
a charity-ſchool, an alms-houſe, and a very elegant 
ſeflions-houſe. - Bedford gives the title of duke to the 
noble family of Ruſſel: it is governed by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, two chamberlains, 
a town=clerk, and two ſerjeants. The liberties of the 
corporation extend about nine miles in circuit round the 
town: a member thereof, many years ſince, bequeathed 
a field or two on the ſpot now called Theobald's Row, 
Red Lion-ſtreet, Eagle-ſtreet, and its environs, near 
Red-Lion-ſquare, London ; the leaſes whereof expirin 
ſome years ſince, the eſtate is become ſo conſiderable, 
that the corporation obtained an a& of parliament to 
empower them to give portions to ſervant-maids, for the 
encouragement of population ; fees with poor children, 
to bind them out to apprenticeſhips, and other charitable 
donations. The coal trade here is very conſiderable, 
extending above twenty miles diſtance; and coals are 
ſold in Bedford at all times cheaper than in London, 
owing to the navigation of the river Ouſe, and their not 
paying the London duties, 

Some writers are of opinion, that this town was the 
Laetodorum of Antoninus; but this is not probable, be- 
cauſe it neither ſtands on a Roman military way, nor 
have any Roman coins been dug up here: it was, how- 
ever, certainly a place of repute during the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, ſince Offa, a powerful king of the Mercians, 
choſe this ſpot for the place of his burial. It is ſaid that 
his tomb was of lead, and that a chapel was built over it; 
but the Quſe ſome time afterwards overflowing its banks, 
ſwept away both the chapel and tomb, 

Bedford having been formerly deſtroyed by the Danes, 
was repaired and enlarged by Edward I. ſurnamed the 
Elder, in the beginning of the tenth century, who alſo 
built a ſmall town on the ſouth ſide of the river, Which 
was then called Mikeſgate, | "= 

When William the Conqueror had obtained the ſo- 
vereignty of England, he gave Bedford to Hugh de Beau- 
champ, who came over with him, and was called Baron 
of Bedford. Pagan de Beauchamp, a younger ſon of 
Hugh, who ſucceeded his elder brother, and was third 
baron of Bedford, built a ſtrong caſtle after the Norman 
conqueſt, which ſuffered greatly in the civil wars that 
happened afterwards. King Stephen took it in the year 
1138, but not till after he had loſt many of his men. 
Mio de Beauchamp maintaining it againſt him in favour 
of the king of the Scots, to revenge Fimlſelf on Stephen, 
who would have taken the government from him. Wil- 
liam de Beauchamp, then ford of the caſtle, delivered it 
into the hands of the barons, who took up arms againſt 
king John; but in the ſpace of two years, they were 
forced to ſurrender it to Fulco de Brent, after a cloſe 
ſiege, to whom, for that ſervice, it was given by the 
above-mentioned monarch. Fulco afterwards * 
againſt his prince, the better to fortify his caſtle, pulle 
down all the religious houſes near the town. Henry III. 
however, after a ſiege of ſixty days, took it, and hanged 
William de Brent, Fulco's brother, with twenty-four 
other knights, on the ſpot ; and immediately ordered the 
ditches to be filled up, and the works to be demoliſhed ; 
preſerving only the inner part of the caſtle ſtanding, 
which he gave as a reſidence to William de Beauchamp, 
from whom Fulco de Brent had taken it. In Leland's 
time it was level with the ground, and the ſite whereon 
it ſtood is now a fine bowling-green, ſhewa to travellers 
as a great curiolity. 

There is now at Bedford a priory or hoſpital adjoining 
to St. John's church: it conſiſts of a maſter, who is 
rector of the church, and ten poor men. This houſe is 
thought by ſome to have been founded in 980, by one 
Robert Deparis, who was the firſt maſter ; but others 
are of opinion, rhat it was built and endowed by ſome 


and St, Mary's and St. John's on the ſouth, Here are 


' townſnien in the time of Edward II. It is dedicated 
to 


part of. the town, ſome time before the thirtieth of Ed- 


© the time of Edward If. Mabilia de Pateſhall, lady of 


and eleven-pence ; but Speed ſays,” they amounted to 


.niece to the Conqueror, and wife of Walthe earl of 


King Stephen, by Sampſon le Fort. Malcolm, king of 


one meſſuage of land, in Chalkenſtone, of the yearly 
value of two ſhillings, together with the advowſon of 
that church. Part of the priory is ſtill remaining. 5 


- 


to St. John the Baptiſt ; and at the diſſolution, the yearly | 
value was rated at twenty-one pounds and eight-pence. 
The patronage is in the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and | 
common-council of Bedford. 1 

Sonfe townſmen founded an hoſpital here, in the ſouth 


ward I. and dedicated it to St. Leonard, In this hoſ- 
pital there were fix chaplains, and the revenue was valued 
at forty· ſix pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence; and in 


Bletneſhoe, founded a houſe of Franciſcan friars in the 
north-weſt part of the town; valued by Dugdale at three 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and two-pence; and by Speed, 
at five pounds per annum. 4; 

The town of Bedford ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, has two weekly markets, the firſt held on Tueſday, 
on the ſouth ſide of the river, for cattle, &c. and the 
ſecond cn Saturday, on the north fide, for corn, &c. and 
fix annual fairs, viz. the firſt Tueſday in Lent, the 
twenty-firſt of April, the fifth of July, the. twenty-firſt 
of Auguſt, che eleventh of October, and the nineteenth 
of December, for cattle of all ſorts. | +: 

About two miles diſtant from Bedford, there were the 
traces of a caſtle, called by Leland Riſingho-caſtle, and 
ſuppoſed by him to have anciently belonged to D*Eſpec, 
founder of Warden abbey : no part of it was ſtanding in 
his time; but the area might eaſily be traced ; and the 

reat round hill, where the dungeon ſtood, was complete. 

y whom, or when this fortreſs was built, does not 
he religious houfe, called Newenham, about a mile 
diftant from this town, was the place where Roifia, wife 
of Pagan de Beauchamp, baron of Bedford, founded a 
priory of the order of St. Auſtin, for the reception of the 
ſecular canons ot prebendaries from St. Paul's, Bedford, 
which was a college founded: before the Norman con- 
queſt. Theſe religious were ge to remove their 
Habitation, becauſe one of them had unfortunately killed 
a butcher in a quarrel. Simon de Beauchamp, ſon of 
Roiſia, has by ſome been conſidered as the founder of this 

riory ; and was ftiled on his tomb, which ſtood before 
the high altar of the old church, that was demoliſhed in 
the time of king John, Fundator de Newenbam.“ 
This monaſtery was dedicated to St. Pau!, and accor- 
ding to Dugdale, had yearly revenues to the value of 
two hundred and ninety-three pounds fifteen ſhillings 


three hundred and forty-three pounds fifteen ſhillings 
and kve-pence. ; | | abs 
At Elſlow, about the diſtance of a mile from Bedford, 
and oppofite to Newenham, was an abbey of BenediCtine | 
nuns, founded in the reign of William I. by Judith, 


Huntingdon. It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, | 
St. Mary, and St. Helena, the wife of Conſtantine the 
Great ; and was valued, at the ſuppreflion of religious 
houſes, at two bundred and eighty-four pounds twelve 
fhillings and eleven-pence per annum, according to Dug- 
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three ſhillings and two-pence per annum ; but the clear 
value was no more than forty pounds eighteen ſhil.ings 
and two-pence. | 

At Odhill, or Woodhill, which was formerly called 
Wohull, and lies on the banks of the Ouſe, near Hare- 
wood, there was anciently a caſtle belonging to certain 
perſons called the Barons of Wohull, having had a ba- 
rony Faun to them of three hundred knights fees in 
ſeveral counties: a knight's fee was an inheritance in 
land ſufficient at that time to maintain a knight, and 
was by the ſtatute of king Edward II. fixed at twenty 
pounds a year. This caſtle has been long ſince in 
ruins. | 

At. Melchburne, about eight miles north-weſt of Bed- 
ford, was a preceptory of the Knights Hoſpitalers of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, which, in the-time of Henry I. 
was endowed by the lady Alice de Claremont, countefs 
of Pembroke; and at the diflolution, had lands to the 
value of two hundred and forty-one pounds nine ſhil- 


lings and ten-pence per annum. 


At Caldwell, near this town, there was a houſe of 
religious brethren of the order of the Holy Croſs, founded 
by Ködert, the ſon of William of Houghton, in the time 
of king John, and dedicated to the honour of the Bleſſed 
Virgin. Some time before the diſſolution, it was con- 
verted into a priory for about cight Auguſtine canons, 
and was dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. and John the 
Evangeliſt.  Dugdale fays, it was valued at one hundred 
and nine pounds eight ſhillings and five-pence per annum; 
and Speed, at one hundred and forty-eight pounds fifteen 
ſhillings and ten-pence. | 

Bedfordſhire is one'of the three counties, whoſe ancient 
inhabitants were called Catticuchlani by the Romans; 
ſome ſuppoſe they were originally called Caſſii, from Geſſi, 
a word ſignifying, in the Britiſh language, Men of 
Valour ; the inhabitants of this diſtrict Ravin been 
remarkable for military * proweſs. ' Bellinas is frewiſe 
ſuppoſed to have been a name of honour, aſſumed by all 

heir princes. . It was a Caſſibellinus or Caſſivellannus, 

who was Choſen to command all the armies of Britain, 
when Czfar invaded the. iſland. The Greeks therefore 
might very probably give the name of Catticuchlani, or 
Cattaellant, to the people thoſe princes governed. 

Dr. Slare, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, tells us, 
that his grandfather, a gentleman of this county, at the 
age of eighty- five years, had a complete new ſet of teeth; 
and his hair, which was as white as ſnow, became gra- 
dually darker; after which, lived above fourteen years 
in great health and vigour; "and in the hundredth year 
of his age, died of a plethora, for want of bleeding. 


Cunious Plants found in Bedfordſhire. 


Maiden Pinks, or, as the ſeedſmen call it, Mated 
Pink ; 2 minor refrens noftras, Raii; found on 
the Sandy hills, near the Roman camp. 

Later Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like centaury ; 
Gentianella fugax Autumnalis elatior. Centaurii minor 7 


dale; but by Speed, three hundred and twenty-five | Fus Park ; found on Barton hills, not far from 


pounds two ſhillings and a 2 | 
Harewood, or Harold, diſtant about eight miles north- 
weſt of Bedford, was formerly a market-town, but the 
market has for ſome time been diſcontinued : here 
are ſtill, however, three annual fairs, viz. Tueſday before 
the twelfth of May, Fueſday before the fifth of July, 
and the Tueſday before the tenth of October; all 25 
cattle, Here was formerly a priory of canons and nuns, 
according to the inſtitution of St. Nicholas of Arronaſta, 
which afterwards conſiſted only of a prioreſs, and three 
or four nuns of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to St. 
Peter. It was founded in the year 1150, in the reign of 


Scotland, as carl of Huntingdon, confirmed certain lands 
to the prior, canons, and filters of this priory, and his 
example was followed by William, king of Scotland, 
Henry IV. king of England, gave to the prior and nuns 


the diſſolution, the lands were rated at forty-ſeyen pounds 


; 


uton,- 

Mitk-tare of Dioſcorides; Glaux Dioſcoridis, Ger. 
found on the. ſame hills. | 

Creſted Cow-wheat ; Melampyrum Criſtatum, F. B. 
found plentifully near Blunham, in Wixamtree hundred. 

Black Currans, or Quinzy Berries; Ribes nigrum, 
88 olente, F. B. found wild near Blunham. 
© White Lilly of the Valley ; Lilium convallium album, 
C. B. found plentifully in the woods near Wooburn. 

Woad ; atis ſativa vel * C. B. This plant 
has been long cultivated in England for the uſes of 

ing: the ancient Britons Dale their bodies with it, 
calling it by the name of ae, which ſignifies blue, 
or ſky colour. Some have thought that the plant uſed 
for dying, and the wild plant, were no ways different, 
except by the effects of cultivation ; but this Mr, Miller, 
after many years experience, proved to be a miſtake. 
The ſame ingenious writer gives very ample directions, 
with reſpect to the improvements neceſſary to be made 
in the culture of this plant; and we have reaſon to 
hope, that, ſince the ſociety for the encouragement of 
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arts, &c. has taken it in hand, it may ſoon be brought 
to perfection. It may not, however, be unpleaſing in 
this place, to ſay a few words reſpecting the preparation 
of it. It yields three or four crops of leaves in a ſeaſon ; 
the two firſt of which are by far the beſt, therefore 
generally mixed. When the leaves are gathered, they 
are carried to the mill, to be ground and fitted for 
making into balls, which is next done; theſe balls are 
commonly dried on hurdles, and afterwards reduced 
into powder, which is ſpread on a floor and watered ; 
this is called couching : here it heats and ſmoaks, till by 
conſtantly turning, it becomes dry; this they term 
filvering it. When this proceſs is over, it is bagged, 
and yalued according to its goodneſs, 


Remarkable PARTICULARS, not mentioned in the fore- 
going Account of Bedfordſhire. 


We would adviſe any traveller, who paſſes through 
the county of Pedford, to make Northill in their route, 
were it only for the ſatisfaction of viewing two ſmall 
pieces of painted glaſs done by J. Oliver in 1660, be- 
longing to the rector, the Rev. Mr. Maxey. They are 
very ſmall, but each has a-fly, ſo exquiſitely painted, as 
to exceed the power even of imagination to conceive ; 
the wings are coloured on one ſide, and the bodies on 
the other of the glaſs, and are touched in ſo lively and 
ſpirited a manner, (efpecially one, which is ſuperior to 
the other, that without fruit) that it is difficult to believe 


them but painting, and not life itſelf ; the light appears 


through the body at the junction with the tail in the 
moſt inimitable- manner ; and the roundneſs of the fly, 
with the lightneſs of its claws, are repreſented in the 
boldeſt and fulleſt relief. In a word, it is truly admirable, 


In the chancel of the church is a very fine painted win- 


dow, in good preſervation, by the ſame maſter, 

The pariſh of Sandy, near Northill, is much noted 
for its gardens z there are above one hundred and fifty 
acres of land occupied by many 22 who ſuppl 
the whole country, for many miles, with garden lf 
even to Hertford, We examined their grounds with 
much attention, and inquired concerning their practice 
of a very ſenſible gardeger, reſpecting two or three 
articles of their culture, which are, or ought to be the 
buſineſs of farmers in many ſituations; 


. 


| 
| 
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Their ſoil is a rich black ſand, two or three feet deep. 
Carrots they ſow about New Lady-day, upon ground 
dug one ſpit deep, hoe them very carefully three times ; 
they do ip by the day, and the three coſts them from 
twenty to thirty ſhillings an acre, as the crop happens 
to be; they ſet them out about eight or ten inches froni 
plant to plant, and get on a medium two hundred buſhels 
upon an acre, We drew ſeveral roots, and found them 
from one foot to eighteen inches long. Parſnips th 
cultivate exactly in the ſame manner, but the produ 
never equals that of carrots, by fifty or ſixty buſhels; 
The prices of carrots vary from one ſhilling to four ſhil- 
lings a buſhel, but the ris is very low. Potatoes they 
plant at the ſame time; twenty buſhels plant an acre, at 
the diſtance of about one foot every way ; they hoe them 
three times, but not at all before they come up, which 
is practiſed in Eſſex about Ilford. They reckon the 
midſummer dun ſort to yield beſt; a middling crop is 
two hundred and fifty buſhels upon an acre; they al- 
ways manure for them, either with dung or aſhes, about 
twenty loads, but aſhes they prefer. The price varies 
2 N ſhilling and four-pence to two ſnillings a 

uſhel. 

Of onions, they ſow vaſt quantities ; the time, about 
a fortnight before Lady-day ; they hoe and weed them 
always | tlmes, at the expence of four pounds an acre; 
ſet them out ſix inches aſunder, and their crops riſe to 
above two hundred buſhels, but their price from ſixteen 
pence (which is very low) to two fhillings, They al- 
ways manure for them with great care. Theſe gardeners 
give from forty ſhillings to five pounds rent per acre, for 
their land; it is, as we before obſerved, a rich looſe 
black ſand of a good depth, and very favourably pro- 
tected from adverſe winds by ſeveral conſiderable hills. 
It is a remarkable, and a very pleaſing fight, to behold 
crops of onions, potatoes, French beans, and even whole 
fields of cucumbers, intermixed with crops of wheat, 
barley, turnips, &e. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for Bedfordſhire, | 


The county of Bedford ſends four members to par- 
liament; two knights of the ſhire for the county, and 
two burgeſſes for the town of Bedford. 
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HUNTING TONSHIRE. 


HIS county is_one of the fmalleſt in 3 
{ It is bounded on the north and weſt ſides by 
orthamptonſhire; on the eaſt; by 
and on the fouth, by Bedfordſhire. It meaſures twenty- 
four miles from north to ſouth, ' eighteen from eaſt to 
weſt, and about fixty-ſeven in circumference. It con- 
tains four hundreds, fix market-towns, ſeventy-nine 
ſhes, about eight thouſand two hundred and fifty 
houſes, and fifty ſand inhabitants. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Lincoln. N 


RIVERS ad ME E R S. 


The chief rivers of this county are the Ouſe and the | 


Nen. The Ouſe derives: its name from Ifis, already 
deſcribed in our 'account of ' Bedfordſhire. It riſes near 
Brackley, a borough town of Northamptenſhire ; and 
running north-eaſt through... Bedfordſhire, enters this 
county at St. Neots, a market-town, from whence, in 
the ſame direction, it continues its courſe. by Hunting- 
ton, and ſome other towns; and traverſing Huntington- 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and Norfolk ; and being joined 
by ſeveral other rivers in its courſe, it falls into the Ger- 
man ocean near Lynn Regis, à conſiderable borough of 
the county of Norfolk. 1 | 

e Nen riſes near Daventry, a market-town of 
Northamptonſhire ; and running north-eaſt, and almoſt 

lel to the river Ouſe, winds round the north-weſt 
and north boundaries of this county, where it forms 
ſeveral' large bodies of water, called by the inhabitants, 
Meers. "The firſt of theſe meers or lakes is that called 
Wittleſey Meer, not far from Peterborough, a city and 
biſhop's fee in Northamptonſhire. This meer is no leſs 


than fix miles long, and three broad; and other con- 


ſiderable meers formed here by this river, are Ug meer, | 


Brick meer, Ramſey meer, and Benwick meer; from 
whence the river Nen, continuing its courſe through 
Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire, falls into the German 
ocean not far from - iſbich, in the county of Cambridge. 
Theſe large bodies of water, particularly Wittleſey meer, 
are frequently thrown into the moſt violent agitations, 
without any apparent- cauſe, to the great terror and 
danger of thoſe who paſs the Jake, particular] 
fiſhermen. Theſe agitations are generally ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from eruptions of ſubterranean winds. 


Remarkt on the InL.ann NAVIGATION of Hunting- 
hi 


The only navigable river in this county is the Ouſe. 
The navigation paſſes by Erith, St. Ives, Huntington, 
St. Neots, &c. to Bedford; and has been already men- 
. 2 in our accounts of Bedfordſhire and Cambridge- 

we. - | 
Am, Soft, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 


The air of this county is rendered leſs wholeſome than 

that of ſome others, by the great number of fens, meers, 

and other ſtanding waters with which it abounds, eſpe- 
cially in the north part. 

The ſoil is in general very fruitful. In the hilly parts, 
or dry lands, it yields t crops of corn, and affords 
excellent paſture for Tow. In the lower lands, the 
' meadows are exceeding rich, and feed abundance of fine 
cattle, not only for ſlaughter, but for the dairy; and the 
cheeſe made at a village called Stilton, near Vaxley, a 
market-town, known by the name of Stilton cheeſe, is 
uſually ftiled the Parmeſan of England. The inhabi- 
tants of Huntingtonſhire are well ſupplied with fiſh and 


_ 


Cambridgeſhire ; ] . 


the | 


| Remarks on the HusBanDaY of Huntingdonſhire. 


From Sandy to St. Neot's the country is chiefly open, 
and the crops not equal to thoſe around Redford. 
About Hale Weſton, the ſoil is a gravelly loam, with 
variations: The open fields let at ſeven ſhillings and 
ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence per acre, and the incloſed 
paſtures about ſeventeen ſhillings. The farms run from 
forty to two hundred pounds a year, Their courſe of 
crops, - Firs 85 7 a 
| 1 Fallow-w 
14 2 Wheat 
3e. 
And 1 Turnips 
2 Barley 
3 Peale, &c. 


"They plough four times for wheat, ſow two buſhels, 
and reap at a medium fifteen, For ſummertilth barley 
they ſtir four times, and twice the turnip land, ſow four 
b s, and reckon the mean produce at three quarters. 
They give but one earth for oats, ſow four buſhels, and 
pet at an average two quarters. For peaſe they plough 

ut once, ſow four buſhels, and reckon twelve buſhels 
the mean produce. For beans they likewiſe ſtir but 
once, fow them broad=caſt, four buſhels to the acre, 
never hoe them, but ſometimes hook out the rank weeds, 
and turn ſheep. in; fifteen buſhels the medium. For 
turnips they give three earths, hoe them once; reckon 
the mean value per acre at thirty-five ſhillings, and feed 
all off with ſheep : they uſe from three to fix horſes in a 
plough at length, and do, after the breaking the fallow, 
hve rood à day. The profit of a cow they reckon at 
four pounds. The particulars of a farm 15 

660 Acres | 
60 Grass 5 
| Pp 600 Arable 
. 300 Rent 
20 Horſes 
20 Cows 
I 
8 Servants 
10 Labourers. 


LAB OUR. 
In harveſt, thirty-ſix to forty ſhillings the month, 


and board. ; | 
In hay-time, one ſhilling and ſix-pence a day, and 


- 


beer. 


In winter, one ſhilling a day, and ſmall beer. 
Reaping wheat, five to ſeven ſhillings. 

Mowing corn, one ſhilling. 

—— grass, one ſhilling and ſix-pence, to one ſhil- 
ling and eight-pence. 

| ocing turnips, four ſhillings and ſix-pence to five 
ſhillings. 

Ditching (the reparation) four-pence a pole. 
Threſhing wheat, one ſhilling a load, or five buſhels, 
ſpring corn, one ſhilling a quarter. 


From Kimbolton to Thrapſton, in Northamptonſhire, 
the country is in general open, very little incloſed be- 
ſides their paſtures : we ſhould obſerve, that quite from 
Newport Pagnel to Thrapſtone, the lands are all ploughed 
into broad arched lands about a perch and a half over, 
and a yard higher in the centre than the furrows, This 
cuſtom is a very good one, where the water is let clean 
out of the furrows, but we have more than once, in 
winter, ſeen ſuch furrows two feet deep in water. About 
Great Catworth, the ſoil is very good ; clay in general, 
but ſome gravelly loams. It lets the arable for about 


-water<fog, by the rivers and meers; but they have 
ſcarce any firing beſides turf, 


| 


fourteen ſhillings an acre, and the graſs twenty ſhillings. 
| Faims, 
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Farms, from thirty to one hundred pounds a year, 
Their courſe of crops, / 
1 Fallow - 
2 Wheat or barley 
3 Beans, peaſe or oats. 

They plough three times for wheat, ſow two buſhels, 
and reap about two and a half, or three quarters. For 
barley they give the ſame tillage, ſow four buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters the mean produce. . For oats they 


ſtir but once, ſow four buſhels, and gain at an average 


two quarters and a half. They ſow but few: peaſe; but 
when they do, th 
and reap on a medium two quarters. For beans they 
plough likewiſe but once, ſow all broad-caft, four 


buſhels, never hee, but ſometimes. feed the weeds off 


with ſheep. They never ſow turnips. In their ploughs, 
which are all foot ones, they: uſe from four to eight 
horſes; and after one or two earths, do an acre-and an 
half a day. All their dung they lay on their bai ley 


lands, but ſeldom mix it with earth. The particulars 


of a farm were, 
250 Acres 

J. 100 Rent 
11 Horſes 

20 Cow 
200 Sheep 

4 Servants 
- 2 Labourers 


7463 0-0. 


In harveſt, thirty ſhillings a 'month and board, with 


carriage of a load of wood. | 


In hay-time, one ſhilling and ſix-pence a | 5 4 


ſmall beer. 1 * 

In winter, eight-pence a day, and ſmall beer, and a 
met of milk of a morning. N i 
Keaping of wheat, four ſhillings. 

Mowing corn, one ſhilling 

— graſs, one ſhilling and four - pence. 

Ditching, fiwe-pence per pole. 

Threſhing wheat, two ſhillings per quarter. 
ſpring corn, one ſhilling. 


T R 4 U . 


3 . 
This 22 is not rem ab for any. manufacture; 


its trade therefore chiefly conſiſts in ſuch commodities as 
are its natural productions. 


MarxxET Towns, Ce. 


tington, St. Ives, Ramſey; and Yaxley. _ 

t. Neots, vulgatly lien St. Needs, and in the Saxon 
_ annals; St. Neod, was fo called from a monaſtery of the 
me name in this place, which was burnt by the Danes. 
It is fifty-ſix miles from London, and is a large, well- 
built, populous town. It has a handſome church, with 
a remarkable ſine ſteeple; and an elegant ſtone bridge 
over the Ouſe, by which river coals are brought here, 
and fold throughout the county. Here is a charity- ſchool 
for twenty-four poor children, which was opened in the 
year 17117. n 5 
According to the Ely hiſtorian, St. Neot firſt placed 
monks in this town ; but being diſperſed by the Danes, 
they were afterwards reſtored, and the monaſtery again 
endowed by the bounty of Leofric, and his wife Leofleda, 
upon the encouragement of Ethelwold, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and Brithnod, abbot of Ely. It was a prio 
of Black monks, ſubordinate to Ely, till after the Con- 
queſt, when Gilbert, earl of Clare, violently expelled 
theſe religious; but about the year 1113, Boheſia, wife 
of Richard, ſon to the ſaid earl Gilbert, gave this manor 
to the abbey of Bec in Normandy, to which it became a 
cell. It was ſeized during the wars with France, among 
other alien priories; but made prioratus indigena dy king 
Henry IV. being then in the patronage of the earl of 
Stafford. Its revenues were valued, on the ſuppreſſion, 
at two hundred and fifty-ſix pounds one ſhilling and 
three-pence a year. 


plough but once, ſow-four buſhels, 


| The yellow drawing-room thirty- 
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This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and fix 
annual fairs, viz. Aſcenſion Thurſday, Corpus Chriſti 
Thurſday, the eighteenth of June, and the ſeventeenth 
of December, for cattle of all ſorts and pedlary ware; 
and the firſt of Auguſt, for hiring ſervants. 

At Hailweſton, near this town, there are two ſprings, 
one of which has a brackiſh taſte, and is recommended 
in all cutaneous diſorders; the other is freſh, and ſaid 
to be ſerviceable againſt dimneſs of fight, 

Kimbolton is the Kinnibantum of the Romans, and 
the modern name is probably a variation of the ancient. 
It is diſtant fron London ſixty- two miles, and has a 
caſtle, the ſeat of his Grace the duke of Mancheſter, 
ſituated cloſe to the town. It is a quadrangular build- 
ing: the hall is fifty feet long by twenty-five broad, and 
hung round with family portraits, ſome of which are 
very good. Out of it you enter, on the right hand, the 
blue drawing- room, thirty-five by twenty; over the 
chimney- piece hangs a very ſine picture of Prometheus, 
the horrible expreſſion of which is very great. Between 
the windows are ſix ſmall portraits, excellently done, 
particularly the man and woman in the middle; his face 
is very expreſſive, and the N in her's the ſame. 
| five by twenty-two, 
with a handſome glaſs luſtre in the centre. Here are, 

A moſt admirable portrait of lord Holland, with an 
attendant officer, and a perſon adjuſting his ſaſh ; the 
heads and hands, the drapery and the relief of the figures, 


are all re. 


A Vixgin and ſleeping child. Strange attitude. 
Virgfh and child. Lyes very bad. 
The ſaloon is forty by twenty-ſeven, hung with 
crimſon velvet; the pillen in two corners, we ſuppoſe, 
were neceſſary to the building, but they are handſome 


ones; the flabs are of various marbles in moſaic : over 


the chimney, a picture of Hector and Andromache, the 
colours, attitudes, and expreſſion of which, are by no 
means pleaſing. | | 
The ſtate bed-chamber, twenty-ſeven by twenty-one, 
is hung with cut velvet, the pier glaſs and ſlab glaſſes 
from Venice; the border of the” firſt is pretty. In the 
cloſet is a Magdalen; the expreſſion of pain in her coun- 
tenance is not amiſs; the thought ſeems borrowed from 
lord Pembroke's Venus. 2 


fine drawings after Raphael and Julio Romano. 
The dining-room is thirty by twenty-ſeven. 


|. The library twenty - four ſquare; the book - caſes pretty. 


Kimbolton has a weekly market held on Friday, and 


Ja ſmall annual fair on the eleventh of December, for 
| #14 | cattle and hogs. | 
The market-towns are, St. Neots, Kimbolton, Hun- 


At Stonely, a ſmall diſtance eaſt of Kimbolton, Wil- 
liam, ear] of Eſſex, who lived about the year 1180, 
is ſaid by Leland to have founded a priory of canons, of 
the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
This houſe conſiſted of ſeven canons, and was valued, 
on the diſſolution, at forty-ſix pounds five ſhillings per 
annum. | | 

Huntington, or” Huntningdon, is a derivation from 
the Saxon Huntandune, or Hunters Down, a name which 
was acquired from the conveniency of this diſtrict for 
hunting, which was one intire foreſt, till it was deſtroyed 
by the Ps Henry Il. and III. and finally by Edward J. 
who cut all the trees down, except what ftood on his 
own ground. Huntington is the ſhire town, ſituated on 
a hill on the north fide of the river Ouſe, over which 
there is a fine flone bridge. It is diſtant fifty-ſeven miles 
north from London, and had formerly fifteen churches, 
which, in Mr. Camden's time, were reduced to four, 
and ſince, by the civil wars, to two, This decay is 
aſcribed by Speed to the alteration of the courſe of the 
river, by the villainy of one Grey, who maliciouſly ob- 


ſtructed its navigation to the town, which had before 


been enriched by it: it is, however, {till navigable for 
{mall veſſels, as high as Bedford. King John granted to 
this town, by charter, a coroner, toll and cuſtom, a 
recorder, town-clerk, and two bailiffs ; but it is at pre- 
ſent incorporated by the ſtile of a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, and burgeſſes. The affizes are always held here, 


and in this place is the county gaol, It is a populous, 
2 5 trading 


Through the ſtair-caſe is a ſmall room hung with very 
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trading town, and conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, 
tolerably well built. It is a thoroughfare in the great 
north road ; and for the accommodation of travellers, 
Here are ſeveral good inns. Here is a handſome market- 
place, and a good grammar-ſchool. ; 

One Mr. Richard Fiſhbourn, a citizen of London, 
but a native of this place, gave two thouſand pounds to 
the town, to be laid out in charitable uſes. 

The meadows on the banks of the river Ouſe are not 
to be ſurpaſſed for beauty by any in England; and in 
ſummer, they are covered with ſuch numerous herds of 
cattle and flocks of ſheep, as is almoſt incredible. 

This town is remarkable for having been the bitth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell, and for giving the title of 
earl formerly to ſome princes of Scotland, as it has to the 
Haſtings family ever 75 Henry VIII. 
About the time of the Conqueſt, here was a mint for 
coinage ; and near the bridge there is a mount, and the 
ground plot of a caſtle, built by king Edward the Elder, 
in the year 917, and enlarged with ſeveral new works by 
David Ling of Scotland, to whom king Stephen gave the 
borough. of Huntington, for an augmentation of his 


eftate ; but this caſtle was demoliſhed y king Henry II. 
to put an end to the frequent quarrels that aroſe from a 
competition for the earldom of Huntington, between the 


Scottiſh kings and the family of St. Liz. 


Here were formerly ſeveral religious houſes. The 
empreſs Maud found 


an abbey ; and there was a priory 
of Black canons here, dedicated to St. Mary, and founded 
in or near the parochial church of that ſaint, before the 


you 973» which was removed to a pl 
wn by Euſtace de Luvetot, in the time of king Stephen 
or Henry II. where it continued till the diſſolution, 


when it conſiſted of a prior, eleven canons, and thirty- | 


four ſervants; and the revenues of it were valued at 
one hundred and eighty-ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and-eight-pence per annum. Here was likewiſe an ancient 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Margaret, for the maintenance 
of a maſtef, brethren, and ſeveral leprous and infirm 
perſons ; to whom Malcolm king of Scotland, and ear] 
of Huntington, was a conſiderable benefactor, if not 
founder: he died in the year 1165; and this hoſpital 
was annexed by king Henry VI. in the twenty-fourth 
ear of his reign, after the death or ceſſion of the maſter, 
Trinity Hall in Cambridge, and confirmed by king 
Edward IV, in the firſt year of his reign. There was 
alſo. another hoſpital here, founded by David earl of 
Huntington, in the time of Henry II. dedicated to 
St. John; and on the ſuppreſſion, valued at nine pounds 
four ſhillings a year. At the north end of the town, 
there was a houſe of Friars Auguſtines, founded before 
the nineteenth year of Edward I. - 
. Huntington ſends two members to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, held on Monday and Saturday ; and an 
annual fair on the twenty-fifth' of March, for pedlars 


Oppoſite to this town, on the other ſide of the Ouſe, 
lies Godmancheſter, fituated in a fertile ſoil abounding 
with corn. Tt is allowed to be the largeſt village in 
England; and ſo remarkable for huſbandry, that no 
town in the kingdom employs. ſo many ploughs: this 
.uſcful art has received greater improvement from the in- 
Habitants of this place, than from any other people in the 

world; they are ſaid to hold their lands by a tenure, 

which obliges them, when any king of England paſſes 
that way, to attend him, with their ploughs and horſes 

-adorned with ruſtic trophies. They have boaſted, that 

upon ſome occaſions they preſented a train, conſiſting of 
no leſs than nine ſcore ploughs, When 3 I. 
paſſed through this town, on his journey from Scotland, 

the farmers of Godmancheſter met him with a cavalcade 
of 2 new ploughs, each drawn by a team of horſes; 
this ſo pleaſed the King, that he incorporated them by 
the name of Two Bailiffs, twelve Aſſiſtants, and the 
 Commonalty of the Borough of Godmancheſter. Here 
is an annual fair held on Eaſter Tueſday, for all ſorts of 
7 5 and a ſchool, called the Free Grammar School 
road 
. known to travellers by the name of Beggar's 


n Huntington and Caxton, is a tree, well 
Buſh ; from 


ace without the | 


ueen Elizabeth. Near this place, in the London | 


| 
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hence it derived this name, is uncertain ; but it is re- 
ported, that king James I. being on a progreſs this way, 
with Sir Francis Bacon, his lord chancellor; and hear. 
ing that he had laviſhly rewarded a man fot ſome mean 
preſent, told him; He would ſoon come to Beggar's 
„ Buſh, and be the means of his coming there too, if 
they continued both ſo very bountiful: and ' tis now 
a proverb common in the county, when a man is obſerved 
to ſquander his fortune, That he is in the way to 
Beggar's Buſh.” Ei: u 
Antiquarians have almoſt all agreed, that Godman- 
cheſter, or Godmancefter, is the ſame city which Anto- 
ninus, in his Itinerary, calls Duroliponte, by the miſtake 
only of one letter; for Duroſiponte, in the Britiſh lan- 
guage, ſigniſies @ bridge over. the Oufe, which bridge 
mancheſter has to this day. In the time of the 
Saxons, this town loſt the Britiſh or Roman name, and 
acquired that of Gormanceſter, from a caſtle built here 
by Gorman the Dane, to whom theſe pacts were ceded 
by the peace with king Alfred; and from the Saxon 
name, Gormanceſter, the preſent name is imniediately 
derived, Many Roman coins have been dug up in this 
place, and ſome human ſkeletons, ſaid to have been of a 
igantic ſize. In the road between this place and 
untington, is a wooden bridge erected over a rivulet, 
from motives of gratitude and public charity ; with this 
inſcription : | 


Robertus Cook, emergens aquis, hoc viatoribus ſacrum. 
| «if. 636. 


Robert Cook, having eſcaped the danger of drowning, 
conſecrated-this for the uſe ee, * 
in the year 1636. | 


In the neighbourhood of this. village, the ancient 
family of the Goldſboroughs had a ſeat not many years 
ago; and on the welt fide of it is at preſent a noble, 
— antique feat of the earl of Sandwich, called 
Hinchinbrooke Houſe. The gardens are very fine, and 
kept in excellent repair; but the ſituation is much ob- 
ſcured by the town of Huntington. | + 

To this place William the Conqueror is ſaid to have 
removed the nuns of Etteſley, in Cambridgeſhire, and is 
therefore reckoned the fgungder of the little priory here, 
which was of the Benedictine order, dedicated to St. 
James, and valued upon the diſſolution, when there were 
only four nuns in it, at ſeventeen pounds one ſhilling 
and four-pence per annum. 3 

At a ſmall diſtance from Godmancheſter lies a little 
village called Bugden, in which ſtands the ancient palace 
of the biſhops of Lincoln. The houſe is pleaſantly 
ſituated, and the garden very large, and ſurrounded b 
a deep moat of water. The chapel, though ſmall, is 
remarkably pretty ; in it is an organ painted againſt the 
wall, in a ſeeming organ-loft, placed, a 
well executed, that it is impoſſible at firſt to diſcover the 
deception. =P ; 

St. Ives derived its name, according to Camden, from 
one Ivo, a Perſian biſhop, who, about the year 600, 
came over to England, where he preached the goſpel, 
and died at this place, Tt was formerly called Slepe. 
It is diſtant from London ſeven miles, and ſtands 
upon the Ouſe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge. 
In the ninth century it had a mint, as appears by the 
Saxon coin found here, and not many years paſt, was a 
flouriſhing town, but part of it was unfortunately burnt 
down : it was however rebuilt, and is at preſent a pretty 
neat market-town. It was once remarkable for its me- 
dicinal waters. Here Cromwell the uſurper rented a 
farm, before he obtained a ſeat in parliament, where he 
endeavoured to repair his fortune, after having waſted ' 
his paternal eſtate by a life of profligacy. About the 
year 1001, Ednoth, the abbot of Ramſey abbey, built a 
church here, dedicated to St. Ives, in which he placed a 

rior and ſome Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to 

amſey. | . 

This town has a weekly market held on Monday, and 
two annual fairs, viz. Wi hitſun-Monday, and the tenth 


of October, for cheeſe, and all ſorts of cattle. | 
Somerſham 
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Somerſham is a ſmall village about three miles north- 
eaſt of St. Ives, ſituated among the fens. Here was 
formerly a large palace belonging to the biſhops of Ely, 
from whoſe ſee it was alienated many years fince, and 
was in the poſſeſſion of Anthony Hammond, Eſq; one of 
the commiſſioners of the navy, in the reign of queen 
Ann. The palace was called Somerſham Place. Mr. 
Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienſis, ſays, that Somer- 
ſham, with its appurtenances, was part of the jointure, 
of queen Henrietta-Maria ; but that Cole Walton, one 
of the king's judges, obtained a ſettlement of it on him 
ſelf and his deſcendants, in return for the great ſervice 
he had done the parliament, . | | 

Ramſey, or Rams Iſle, called by the Saxons Ra- 
merige, is every where encompaſſed with fens, except 
on the weſt ſide, where it joins the Terra firma by a 
cauſeway, two miles long, incloſed with elders, reeds, 
and bulruſhes, that in the ſpring make a beautiful ap- 
pearance; to which the gardens, corn-fields, and rich 
paſtures adjoining, are no ſmall addition. It is ſixty- 
nine miles diſtant from London, and was of extraordi- 
nary note, being proverbially called Ramſey the Rich, 
before the diſſolution of a wealthy abbey which ſtood in 
this place, the abbots of which were mitred, and fat in 
parliament. Here is a charity-ſchool. for poor girls. 
The meers in the neighbourhood of this town abound 
with water-fowls, and fiſh, particularly eels, and lar 
pikes, an advantage which renders the market of this 
place one of the moſt plentiful and cheap in England for 
ſuch commodities. Upon the twenty-firlt of May, 1763, 
this town was greatly impaired by a fire, which deſtroyed 
upwards of an hundred houſes, Here was formerly a 
rich and famous abbey, of which ſome part of the old 
gate-houſe, together with the tomb of Ailwin, the 
founder, is ſtil] ſtanding. This tomb is adorned with 
a ſtatue of him, which is thought to be the moſt an- 
cient piece of Engliſh ſculpture now extant, and has the 
following remarkable inſcription : Hic Requiescit 
A1LwiNvs INCLITI REecis EAapGari CoGNnaATUs, 
Torivs AnGLiZ ALDERMANNYS, ET HvIvs SACRI 
CokNOBRLI MiRacvLosvs FyVNDATOR. Ailwin is re- 
preſented holding two keys and a ragged ſtaff in his 
right hand, as the enſigns of his offices. He is ſtiled 
alderman of all England, and duke and earl of the Eaſt- 
Angles. In the year 95, he built an abbey of Bene- 
dictine monks, and dedicated it to St. Mary and St. Be- 
nedict. Its yearly revenues, about the time of the diſ- 
ſolution, were ** at ſeventeen hundred and ſixteen 
pounds twelve ſhillings and four-pence a year. 

In the year 1721, a great quantity of Roman coins 
were found here, thought to have been hidden by the 
monks on ſome incurſions of the Danes. Mr. Camden 
ſays, that the Daniſh king Canute raiſed a paved cauſe- 
way, at a vaſt expence, from Ramſey to Peterborough, 
which run ten miles: he thinks it was called Linger- 
dalp, or King's Delf; but another author obſerves, that 
the name of King's Delf is found upon record in Ed- 
Furs time, and that Delf does not ſignify paved way, 

ut ditch, as appears by a ditch between Ramſey and 
Wittleſey Meer, which is ſometimes called Swerdes Delf, 
and ſometimes Knoul Delf, but now Steeds Dike, It 
parts this county from Cambridgeſhire, and is ſaid to be 
occaſioned by the following accident. King Canute's 
family paſſing over Wittleſey Meer, in their way from 
Peterborough to Ramſey, their veſſel was caſt away in 
one of the commotions that frequently happen in theſe 
meers, and ſeyeral lives were loſt ; upon this the king, 
to prevent the like diſaſters in future, ordered his army 
to mark out a ditch with their ſwords and ſheins, which 
gave riſe to the name of Swerdes Delf; and afterwards 
employed labourers to dig, clean, and-perfect this un- 
dertaking. 1 

This town has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
and an annual fair on the twenty-ſecond of July, for 


— 


ary wares. 
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Yaxley is ſituated in the ſens, at the diſtance of ſeventy- 


two miles from London; and on Wittleſey Meer there 


is a fen of its own name. It is a neat little town, has a 
church with a handſome and lofty ſpire; and the houſes 
in general are well built. Here is a weekly market cn 
— and an annual fair on Aſcenſion Thurſday, 
for horſes and ſheep, g 

South of Yaxley lies a village called Connington, or 
Cunnington, where was formerly the ſeat of Sir Robert 
Cotton, the learned antiquarian and friend of the great 
Camden. This gentleman had a choice collection of 
Roman inſcriptions from all parts 6f the world. The 
houſe was built in a magnificent manner, of hewn ſtone; 
but now lies in diſmal ruins, Near it 1 
church, with a tower, the windows of which are m 
curiouſly painted, Sir Robert was founder of the Cot- 
fon library : he ordered a pool to be dug here, wherein 
was foand the ſkeleton of a fiſh, near twenty feet Fon! 
lying fix feet below the ſurface of the ground, and as 
much above the Teyel of the fens. At this town are to 
be ſeen, within 2 ſquare ditch, the relicks of an ancient 
caſtle, which was given by king Canute to Turkjfll, a 


Daniſh lord, who called in Sueno, king of Denmark, 


plunder the nation. To Sattry Abbey, a village ab 
mile ſouth-eaſt of Connington, Simon earl of North- 
ampton, in the year 1136, brought a convent of Ciſter- 
tian monks, out of the abbey of Wardon, or Sartis, In 
Bedfordſhire ; and erected a moniftery for them in this 
place, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, At the time of 
the diſſolution, here was an abbot, twelve monks, and 
twenty-two ſervants, who were endowed with an yearl 
income of one hundred and forty-one pounds three ſhil- 
wy eight-pence. Ty 

rnford, a village upon the river Nen, north-weſt of 
Yaxley, was the city of Durobrivæ, mentioned by An- 
toninus. Here are many rematns0of a city, and z Roman 
portway, leading directly to Huntington, which, near 
Stilton, appears with a very high bank, and in an old 
Saxon charter is called Ermin Street; At Stilton it runs 
through the middle of a ſquare fort,. defended by a wall 
on the north, and on the ſouth by ramparts of earth, 
near which ſeveral ſtone coffins have been dug up. Some 
are of opinion, that the city Durobrivæ ſtood upon both 
ſides the river Nen; and that the little village Cafter; 
upon the other fide the river, was part of this city; a 
conjecture which ancient hiſtory ſeems to juſtify, A 
great number of, Roman coins have at di t times. 

een dug up at this place. | : 


This county is part of that diſtri& anciently inhabited 


by the Iceni, who extended their dominion likewiſe over 
the counties of Syffolk, Norfolk, . and Cambridgeſhire. 
Under the Saxons, however, Huntingtonſhire was ſepa- 
rated from that tract of country formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Iceni, and became part of the kingdom of Mercia, 
Huntington formerly abounded with ancient families 
of great property, but they are ſo reduced, that few fir- 
names can be traced higher than the time of king Hen 
VIII. Various neues have been made to accou 
for the cauſe of ſuch a decay, but all are trifling, and 
the prog part abſurd, Many eminent men have been 
produced here; among others, John Dryden, the poet; 
and Sir Oliver Cromwell, elder brother to Oliver, the 
uſurper's father, whoſe legal attachment to the crown 
was ſuch, that when under ſequeſtration, he would not 
accept any favour, if he was to obtain it through the in- 
tereſt of his rebellious nephew. 3 
There are no plants known in Huntingtonſhire that 
are not alſo found in Cambridgeſhire; ſo that it will be 
needleſs to repeat what has been already obſerved of that 
county. 
MzmMseRrs of PARLIAMENT for Huntingtonſhire. 
This county ſends four members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, and two burgeſſes 
for the town of Hntington, + | | 
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HIS county, which is ſituated in the yery centre 
of the kingdom, was, at the time of the Con- 
queror's ſurvey, ſomewhat larger than it is now; be- 
cauſe in Doomſday- book we meet with towns under the 
bitte 0 this county, which are in the ſouth part of Rut- 

ire, a f Fo" 

It is bounded on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire, on 
the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire ; and as it 
runs in a narrow tract towards the north-eaſt, in the 
form of a boot, it therefore borders upon more counties 
than any other in England; for on the north it is 
bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire and Lincoln- 
ſhire, from which it is parted by the rivers Welland and 
Little Avon; and on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Hunting- 
tonſhire and Cambridgeſhire. _ | 
Some make it fifty-five miles from ſouth-weſt to 
north-eaſt, twenty-ſix in the broadeſt part from eaſt to 
weſt, and one hundred and twenty-five, in compaſs, 
Others reckon it forty-five where longeſt, and twenty 
where broadeft, and about one hundred and twenty in 
circumference, containing five hundred and fifty thou- 
fand acres. « Mr. Templeman computes the length at 
fifty-one, the breadth at - twenty-one, and the ſquare 
miles at ſix hundred and eighty-three. In this area it is 
aid to contain three hundred and thirty pariſhes, in- 
cluding one city, and eleven market towns, twenty-fve 
thouſand houſes, and one hundred and fifty thouſand 
inhabitants. „„ | 
£4342 f 1. E R 8. 
1 is well watered with freſh rivulets- and rills, beſides 
the five greater rivers, the Nen, Welland, Ouſe, Leam, 


and Charwell; the two laſt of which and the Nen ſpring 
out of one hill near Cateſby and Helliden, in the hundr 


2 


of Fauſley, from whence the Charwell runs to the ſouth 
and the to the weſt; which, as it haſtens towards 
Severn, is received by the Avon; and the Nen to- 


Wards the eaſt. The Nen, which is the moſt conſider- 


able of theſe rivers, s the country from Peterbo- | 
rough, where it is wideſt, to Dayentry. The Welland, 
which runs, as has been ſaid, on the north border of the 


county, riſes in the hundred of Rothwell, and is navi- 

je to Stamford in Lincolnſhire; and from thence, by 
the help of locks, to Spalding. The Ouſe, which is 
one of the principal rivers of this kingdom, . riſes near 
Brackley, from the ſpring called Ouſewell, in the hun- 
dted of Sutton, but rußs at ſome. diſtance from this 
county till it comes near Stony-Stratford, where it paſles 
near the h 
the river Tove, Which having watered Towceſter, runs, 
after a winding courſe 
Coſgrove. The Little Avon riſes in the ſame hundred 
as the Welland; and falling weſtward. with a ſmaſl 
ſtream, leaves this county near Lilburn, and paſſes into 
Warwickſhire; as does alſo. the Leam, which, with the 
Charwell, makes up the weſt border, dividing it from 
Oxfordſhire. - The. Leam riſes from a ſpring at Helliden, 
called the Little Down; haſtens by Cateſby and Staver- 
ton into Warwickſhire, Where it gives name to the two 
Leamingtons, and then loſes both its water and name 
in the Ouſe. D 
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The only rivers navigable in this county, are the Nen 
and the Welland. The Nen is navigable to Allerton 


Mills, about fix miles above Peterborough : it might, 
however, be cafily made navigable to Northampton, and 
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undted of Cleley, and a little lower receives h 


of many miles, into the Ouſe near | 


county. The rlver Welland is, as we have already ob- 

ſerved, navigable to Spalding in Lincolnſhire ; but as 

this river is a boundary between the counties of North- 

ampton and Lincoln, and the principal places ſituated 
on its banks are in the latter county, we ſhall be more 
particular in deſcribing the nayigation of the Welland in 

our account of Lincolnſhire,  _ 


F r. 


The air of this county is ſo exceeding pleaſant and 
wholeſome, by reaſon of Ta diſtarice — the ſea,. 2 
all manner of marſhes, (excepting that ſmall tract called 
the Fen- land about Peterborough) that the nobility and 
gentry have more ſeats and parks here than there are in 
any other Fu in England of equal bigneſs, there 
being ſcarce a village in it but has one or more. And 
though the low Feuer in the above-mentioned tract. 
towards Lincolnſhire and Cambridgeſhire, are often 4 
flowed by great falls of water from the uplands in the 
rainy ſeaſon, yet the inhabitants never ſuffer it to ſtay 
long, even in the winter, ſo as to prejudice the air, of 
which the healthfulnefs of the people is a plain proof, 
Its ſoil is very fruitful, both in tillage and paſturage z 
but it is not well ſtocked with wood, nor, by reaſon of 
its diſtance from the ſea, can it be ſupplied with coal as 
duly as other counties, ſo that winter fuel here is ex- 
tremely dear. It abounds with ſheep and other cattle. 
wool, pigeons, and ſalt-petre; and it has been obſerved, 
that there is leſs waſte ground in this than in any other 
couply of England, there being but one barren heath in 
it, and that near Whittering, It is a plain, level country, 
and ſo. populous, that from ſome places may be ſeen no 
leſs than thirty ſteeples at one view. Its manufactures 
are ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, boots and ſhoes. 
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The country between Kimbolton and Thrapſtone is 
extremely pleaſant, and more ſcattered with villages and 
churches than any we ever ſaw; from one bal bad, 
which riſes above the ſurrounding country, we counted 
with caſe twelve ſteeples. It: likewiſe continues very 


A pleaſant and well diverſified- to Oundle. About Ay- 


church, between Thryſton and the latter named place, 
the ſoil is a ſtrong clay. The farms are ſmall in rent, 
in general from twenty to ſixty pounds; land lets at five 
ſhillings an acre. Their courſe of crops, 1 
| 1 Fallow 
2 Wheat or bar 
12 3 Beans r "xl 4 | 
For wheat they plough four times, ſow two buſhels 
of ' ſeed, and get at a medium three quarters. They 
plough three times for - barley, ſow four | buſhels, and 
reap four quarters. They ſow ſcarce any oats, and no 
turnips. For beans they plough but once, ſow four 
buſhels broad-caft ; never hoe, but the ſlovenly practice 
of feeding off the weeds with ſheep' yet continues; three 
quarters they reckon the medium produce. They ma- 
nut only for wheat and barley, ſpread it on the fallows 
the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, and plough it 
in. They uſe three horſes at length; and do an acre 
a day, The particulars of a farm we gained, were, 
4 180 Acres, all arable 45 | 
L. 50 Rent 5 
10 Horſes 
30 Cows 
200 Sheep 
3 Servants 
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X LABOUR, 
In harveſt, thirty to thirty-ſix ſhillings a month, 
and board. 21 1% Are f 
In hay-time, one ſhilling a day, and board. 
In winter, eight-pence a day, and ſmall beer; and a 
meſs of milk in the morning. 
Reaping wheat, four ſhillings and ſix-pence, and five 
ſhillings: #64 6s e 1 
Mowing barley, oats and beans, one ſhilling. 
——- graſs, one ſhilling and four-pence, 
Threſhing wheat, one thalling and four-pence per 
quarter. - $15 b89 F Sink 1 
ſpring corn, one ſhilling. 


This whole track of country, quite to Stamford, is 
chiefly open and unincloſed, cxcept in ſmall parcels 
around the villages, which however give a pleaſant va- 
riety to it in travelling; but it is melancholy to think, 
that in an age wherein the benefits of incloſing are ſo 
well known and underſtood, ſuch vaſt tracks ſhould re- 
main in ſuch a comparatively unprofitable ſtate, 


CITY; MarkET Towns; ' Er. 


We entered this county near Peterborough, ſeventy- 
ſix miles diſtant from London, reckoned the leaſt city, 
as its ſee is the pooreſt biſhoprick in England. It ſtands 
upon the river Nen, over which it has a bridge, and has 
its name from a monaſtery begun there by Peada, and 
finiſhed by Wulpher, two kings of the Mercians, and 
dedicated to St. Peter. The ; aa deſtroyed both the 
monaſtery and monks together, ſo that it lay deſtitute for 
above an hundred years. Then Ethelwald, biſhop of 
| Wincheſter, rebuilt it, and reſtored the monks, who 


lived very ſumptuouſly with a mitred abbot at the head | 


weekly market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. 


of them, till the diſſolution by king Henry VIII. who 
converted the abbey into a biſhop's ſee, giving this 
county and Rutlandſhire for its dioceſe, which contains 
two hundred and ninety-three pariſhes, whereof ninety- 
one are impropriate, and was originally in the dioceſe of 
Lincola. The cathedral is a — noble Gothic fabric, 
but was much more ſo before the civil wars, when it 
was defaced, and deprived of many conſiderable orna- 
ments. It is faid to be above a thouſand: years old, 
cough it ſeems to be more modern, 


three broad in the tranſept from north to ſouth, and the 
breadth of the nave and ſide-ayles is ninety-one. The 
weſt front, which. ig one hundred and fifty Tix feet in 
breadth, is the - moſt ſtately of any in England, being 
ſupported by three of the talleſt arches that are to be 


ſeen, and columns curiouſly adorned. The windows of 


the cloiſters are finely ſtained with ſcripture-hiſtory, that 
of its founder, and the ſueceſſion of its abbots. Among 
other noted monuments in it, are thoſe of queen Catha- 
rine, who was divorced from Henry VIII. and of Mary 
Queen of Scots, though the body of the latter was, as 
it is ſaid by ſome, but denied by others, removed to 
Weſtminſter Abbey by her ſon, king James I. And 


here is alſo the figure of one Scarlet, the ſexton, who | 


died #tat. 95, after having, as his epitaph declares, bu- 
ried both thoſe queens, and all the houſe-keepers of the 
town twice over. The city is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen, purſuant to a charter granted it, 
together with the privilege of ſending members tv par- 
liamenz by king Henry VIII, AlL the. city officers are 
elected by the dean and chapter, conſiſting of ſix preben- 
daries, who are the lords of the manor ; and the juſtices 
of the peace are nominated by the Cuſtos Rotulorum. 
It gives title of earl, as well as Monmouth, to the family 
of the Mordauntz. The river Nen, whoſe ancient 
name is Aufona or Avon, according to Camden, is na- 
vigable to it by barges, in which they import coal, 
corn, &c. and export to the amount of ſix thouſand 
quarters of malt in ſome years, beſides many other 
goods, but eſpecially of the woollen manufaCture, either 
of cloth or ſtockings, in which the poor are conſtantly 
employed, This river was made navigable in purſuance 
of an act of parliament in the twelfth of queen Anne. 
The ſtreets are fair, and well built; and beſides its ca- 


is to | | It is above four. 
hundred and ſeventy-nine feet long, two hundred and 
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thedral, here is one pariſh- church, and a handſome 


market-houſe, over which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are 
kept. The air here indeed is not very wholeſome, but 


che water freſh and good; the higheſt ſpring-tide never 


coming within hve miles of the town; and moreover, 
they have plenty of excellent water in their wells. Be- 
ſides the dean and chapter, who are an eccleſiaſtical cor- 
poration diſtinct from the biſhop, here are eight oy 


' canons, four ſtudents in divinity, one epiſtler, one goſ- 


peller, a ſub-dean, * ſub-treaſurer and chanter, eight 
choriſters, and as many ſinging-meng two chancellors, a 
maſter, uſher, and twenty ſcholars at a grammar-ſchool; 


| beſides a ſteward; organiſt, and other inferior officers. 


There are two charity-ſchools, one founded and en- 
dowed by Mr. I homas Deacon of this city, for twenty 
boys, who, after being taught to read and write, are put 
out apprentices; and another for teaching forty poor 
children to ſpin and read, the charge of whoſe education 
is chiefly defrayed by their own labour. | 

The author of the Addenda to Mr. Camden tells us, 
that juſt before the Danes deſtroyed the monaſtery here; 
as above mentioned, the abbot of Croyland and his 
monks fled hither for protection, but were overtaken and 
murdered in a back. court of the monaſtery, called the 
Monk's Church-yard, becauſe they were all buried 
there; and that a tomb-ſtone with their effigies was 
erected over their common grave, which is to be ſeen at 
this day. | | 

Aion the year 1108, Benedict, abbot of Peterbo- 
rough, founded, near the gate of the abbey, an hoſpital, 
dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket. 

A ſpittel, or hoſpital for leprous perſons, dependent 
on the abbey, is found upon record as early as the time 
of king Stephen. _ 

Peterborough ſends two citizens to parliament, has à 


the tenth of July, and the ſecond of October, for horſes, 
and other cattle, &c. 

Cordyke, near Peterborough, is an ancient trench cut 
by the SEED for draining the fens, and facilitating 
commerce in thoſe parts, its dimenſions being ſufficient 
to render it navigable. | | 

Briccleſworth, Bredon, Wermundſey, Repengas, and 
Wockingas, were all ſo many daughter abbies, that had 
their riſe from the abbey of Peterborough, and were cells 
to it, or dependent upon it, about the year 690, and 
are ſuppoſed to have been ſituated near Peterborough, but 
this is not certainly known : they were, however, all 
deſtroyed by the Danes in 870, and never reſtored. 

At Peakkirk, ſouth-weſt of Peterborough, St. Pega, 
in the year 714, ſettled herſelf in a cell, which was 
afterwards improved into a monaſtery, dedicated to the 
Trinity, and endowed by Edmund Atheling. It ſuffered 
greatly from the Danes in 870, and was totally deſtroyed 
in 1013. | 

At Oxney, near Peterborough, there was a priory of 
Benedictine monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, before 
the time of Edward I. It was a cell to the abbey of 
Peterborough. | 

Caſtor, about three miles from Peterborough, is ſup- 
poſed to have been part of the ancient city called by the 
Romans Durobrivæ, and by the Saxons Bae tice 
it extended anciently on both ſides to the river Nen, 
though the remains of it, now called Caſtor, are on the 
north. ſide only of the river. Checquered pavements, 
Roman copper coins, urns, bricks, and tiles, have been 
found here; and on a hill where the church now ſtands; 
there was anciently a caſtle, the ſeat of the Roman go- 
vernor. | 

Having ſurveyed every thing curious in Peterborough, 


and its neighbourhood, we paſſed along the Roman road, 
| called, from its breadth, Forty-foot-way. It begins at 


Peterborough, and paſſes by Burleigh park-wall into 
Stamford in Lincolnſhire. Sts: 7 
Burleigh Houſe is a very ancient building, in the form 
of a quadrangle, very ſpacious, ſurrounding a large court, 
and in the old ſtile of building very handſomely orna- 
mented with turrets, carving in ſtone, &c. &c. Many 
of the rooms ate but ſmall, and therefore we have mi- 


nuted but few of them diſtinctiy; nor have we marked 
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all the paintings as bang in-each room, as it would 
be difficult to diſtinguiſ them by peculiar phraſes, Some 
ae little more than cloſets. | 

The Billiard-room, newly fitted up, — by 
twenty-one, the chimney- piece of white marble poliſhed, 
and a rounding of Siena; it is light and pretty. 

The Chapel, got finithed ; thirty-three by thirty-four ; 
beſides the Anti-room, which is ornamented with very 
elegant carved wainfcot. | 5 

he Bow-window- room, forty-five by thirty-three, 
painted by Le Guere, who, with Verrio, painte all the 
ceilings, xc. in the houſe, Out of this you enter into 
another, thirty by twenty-four, with filver ſconces 
around it, and furniture of the hearth the ſame. Next 
is a bed-chamber, rich work on a black ſattin, and lined 
with yellow filk ; the fringe of the counterpane, and 
ornaments at the head of the bed, are in a pretty taſte. 
In the cloſet are 
Three pieces by Gieuſeppe Chierera. 
Adoration of the Shepherds, by Baſſan; the colouring 


6 landſcapes, by Gaſpar Pouſſin; one of them 
excellent. N 

In the ſmall eloſet adjoining are two pieces by Smith, 
of Derby; boys blowing bladders, and girls dreſſing a 
cat; admirable : the diffuſion of light ſtrongly expreſſed, 
and very ſtriking. 

In the Dreffing-room, eighteen by twenty-ſeven, 
Two flower-picces, by Baptiſt, very fine. 
Henrietta, king Charles's queen, by 

drapery very well done. 
wo fruit-pieces ; Michael Angelo; very fine. 
A bunch of grapes, by Miſs Grey, in worſted; inimi- 
table. 
Honey-ſuckles, by ditto pretty. 
Landſcape, a e ll by Harding ; the water well 
done. | 
Here are likewiſe a Chineſe pagoda in ivory and mother 
of pearl, very pretty; and ſome prodigious fine china 
jars. Nor ſhould'we forget to remark the India cabinets 
in theſe apartments, and the japan card tables, both 
which, with a great variety of furniture, are vaſtly 
elegant. In the following rooms are, 
ruit and flowers, b M. Angelo; fine. 
Mars and Venus ; Fakes, 
Pan, by Carlo Marratt. 


Venus and Cupid ; N. Pouſſin; fine, but the ſky- | 


blue a ſtrange one indeed. | a 

Four pictures, by Carlo Marratt, but not in his beſt 
manner. 

Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, by Le Brun; heads 
amazingly fine. is 

Virgin and child, Correggio ; the colouring, &c. of 
this picture does not equal the idea one has formed of this 


great maſter's genius. ˖ es 
; Carlo Dolci: The finiſhing 


Wiſemen's offerings | 
of this picture is very fine; the airs of the heads noble, 
the attitude of the child excellent, and the colours and 

clear obſcure of great merit,  _ - © 
Martyrdom of St. Catharine, by Julio Romano; a 
piece containing numerous figures, and is very fine. 
Virgin and Child, by Carlo Cignani ; very noble. 
A fleeping Chriſt, by Pouffin ; moſt exquilite. - 
Virgin's head ; a ſketch by Raphael. Y 
Joſeph's head; a ditto 7 3 The name of Ra- 
phael is great; but theſe hes will not anſwer any 
one's idea who has ſeen theſe alone of this maſter. 
Virgin and Child; Schiedone ; very fine. 
Ditto, Albano; excellent. 
St. Euſtachlus's viſion, by 
hes Surg of the minute fort... 
irgin and Child; Correggio; the attitude fine. 
- Chtift blefling the elements, by Carlo Dolci. To 
defire the reader to. make a pauſe when he comes to this 
picture, would ſurely be needleſs ; for all, from the 


connoiſſeur to the clown, muſt be ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 


ment at the firſt entering the room: ſure never piece 


was finiſhed in ſo perfect a manner, and at the ſame time | 


the 
the expreſhion. of the ſoul is as great as the finiſhing 


* 


great expreſſion ſo little damaged by it: in Hort, 


Vandyke ; the | 


Albert Duter ; a prodigious 
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| the mouth; and the whole piece moſt ſuperlatively ex- 
cellent. The divine reſignation —attention to the mo- 
ment — religious complacency of ſoul—all is moſt ex- 
quiſite: there is not only a pictureſque beauty in this 
piece, but an ideal one, and in a noble ſtile; for the 
ſentiments in the countenance of our Saviour are rather 
thoſe of an imaginaty exiſtence, ſomething ſuperior to 
humanity, than a repreſentation of what is ever beheld. 
The finiſhing and colouring down to the bread and nap- 
kin, are inimitable; the general glow and brilliancy 
exquiſite z the bold relief of the right hand beyond ex- 
preſſion; the hollowneſs of the opened mouth ſurpriz- 
ingly touched. In a word, every part of this amazing 
work proves that Carlo Dolei deſerves to be ranked 
among the firſt of painters. | | 
| © Adoration of the Shepherds by ditto, amazingly fine. 
> Chriſt in the garden; Baſſan. The ſtrong reflection 
of the light very ſtriking, but the ſtile of painting coarſe, 
and almoſt like tapeſtry, 
Martyrdom of. St. Catharine, by Parmegiano, after 
Correggio; moſt ſweetly elegant. | 
Virgin and Chriſt's body, Hani. Carrache ; very fine. 
Holy family; Andrea del Sarto; fine, The old fe- 
male head excellent. | 
Head; a ſketch by Correggio ; diſagreeable. 
F Morning and Evening, two landſcapes, by Tempeſta; 
ne. | 
Venus and Adonis; Gieuſeppa Chierera: Venus's 
fleſh is well painted ; clear, but natural. 
The Drefling-room hung with green cut velvet, with 
elegant gilt papie machée borders, is very handſomely 
fitted up: the chimney-piece a ſmall bas relief let into 
the centre, with a border around the whole of Siena 
marble; very elegant. 
Chriſt's head; Carlo Marratt; very fine. 
Adoration of the Shepherds; Ferara. This picture 
is a good one, but the principal action ſtrangely abſurd : 
the Virgin holds the child in her lap, as a crier would a 
parcel of oranges. OE 
1 ſupporting the dead body of Chriſt; Vandyke: 
a ſmall, but aſtoniſhing picture. The body is painted 
in the moſt admirable ftile; the expreſſion exact, but 
great ; the colouring exquiſite; the group and general 
effect ſurprizingly fine. In a word, this piece is truly 
capital, and worthy of infinitely greater encomiums 
in my power to give. F 
Virgin, by Ferrato ; fine. 
Virgin, Chriſt, and St. John. 
Chriſt appearing to Mary Magdalen. 
my Family. Theſe four by Carlo Marratt, and 
ne. | 
irgin, copied by Patours ;. attitude, colours, and 
turn of the ſhoulders, good. | 
The offering the tribute-money, in two colours, by 
| Vandyke. The group, airs of the heads, and attitudes, 
admirably fine. e patch 3 
Elima; Carlo Dolci 1 fine. The colour- 
ing, expreſſion, and general effect, great. 
Alumption, Hanibal Carrache. 5 
Carlo Marratt, after 


Virgin at our Saviour's tomb ; 
Raphael; very fine. | 
rreggio ;- a fine, but an unpleaſ- 
ure ; the faces ugly. | 
urls Dolci. The thought, 


Virgin and Child; 
ing pilture ; cle 

'" Flight into Egypt; 
manner, colours, and expreflion, very beautiful. 

A Satire on the Capuchines; David Teniers ; very 
| great expreſſion, .. | 

; Adoration of the Shepherds, and Offering of the 
| Wiſe Men; two pieces by Polenburgh ; colcuring, 
finiſhing, and the deſign of the heads, very fine. 

St. John, by Parmegiano z very fine. F 
| Centaur and Dejanira; Jordanus ;, finely expreſlive. 
| The female fleſh ſoft and beautiful, and well contraſted: 
with the roughneſs of the Centaur, 

St. Sebaſhan and St. Lucia, by Carlo Dolci ; fine: 

A cat and dead birds, and pigeons in a baſket, by 
Dav. Conich; extremely yell done. | 
Venus rifing from the ſea, by Titian; very capital. 
Moft of the pictures we haye ſeen of this maſter are 


of | either in bad preſervation, or the colouting gone 


off and 
d 
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hard. We look in vain for that glowing brilliancy of 
pencil, of which we read ſo much in many works on 
painting : but in this exquiſite piece, the colours are 
admirable; nothing can be more beautiful than the ex- 
reſſion of the naked; the roundneſs and elaſtic ſoftneſs 
of the breaſts are inimitable ; the beauty of the face very 
t, and moſt elegantly painted ; her attitude very 
pleaſing. In a word, this picture is viewed with un- 
common pleaſure,  _ 

Albano. Amphytrite; fine. | 5 

Roleant Savary, landſcape; very fine. It is painted 
in the ſtile of Salvator Roſa. | 

In the blue damaſk drawing-room are ſeveral exquiſite 
pieces; and the glaſſes, frames, &c. very elegant. 

Carlo Marratt. Our Saviour and the Samaritan 
woman ; fine. 

Celeſti. Adam and Eve lamenting over the dead 
body of Abel; very fine. 

Guido, The Perſian Sybil; prodigiouſly fine; the 
colouring and expreſſion wonderfully great. | 

Jordanus. Ifaac bleſſin Jacob 3 amazingly fine. 
The dying expreſſion in Ilaac's face, and that of the 
whole piece, very capital. | 

Carlo Marratt. Virgin, with the dead body of Chriſt ; 
exquiſitely fine, 

alutation. The colouring very fine; but the clear 
obſcure appears very faulty. 

Jordanus. Tobit; exquiſite. 

Carlo Marratt. Magdalen; inimitable. | 

Titian: Virgin and Child; the colouring a good 
deal gone off. | 

Girendo de la Nocte. The reconciliation of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; the heads and hands very fine. 

Ludovico Carrache. Virgin, Chriſt, and John; 
extremely fine. 1 

Carlo Marratt. Magdalen. WR | 
In another drawing- room, thirty by twenty-ſeven, is 
a moſt noble chimney-glaſs in one plate, ſeven feet by 
four ; it is hung with crimſon damaſk ; here are ſeveral 
very fine pictures. 
| Jordanus Jupiterfand Europa. 

arcus Curtius. 

Fortune. 

Death of Seneca, . 1 1 
Theſe four pieces are all ſine; but the laſt moſt ini- 
mitable. The expreſſion in the wliole of Seneca's figure 
is wonderfully great; nothing can be truer than the 
repreſentation of the muſcles, and' the pleats and folds 
of the aged body. "= 33 
Guerchino. Chriſt, the Virgin, and St. John; very 

ne. | 

The dining- room is an excellent one, forty by twenty- 
five, richly fitted up; the receſs is within ſome very 
elegantly carved and gilt pillars. Here are, by 

F errara. Paſſage of the Children of Iſrael over the 
Red Sea; fine. e Ar ̃ 8 
M orellio. Diogenes daſhing his cup to the ground; 
prodigiouſly fine attitude and expreſſion: it is lite itſelf, 

Jordanus. The beheading St. John; fine. 
 Genaria, Armida enchanting the ſword of Rinaldo; 
extremely pleaſing. ' _ e | 

Jordanus. Diana and Aeon ; the figure of Diana 
prodigioufly fine; the naked backs done inimitably ; 
the clear obſcure excellent, and the, general effect very 
ſtriking. a 64 N a £ 22 i A | IT” >| 43 2 \ 


A head in Moſaic; the only piece in that noble in- 


vention that we remember having ſeen: at a ſmall 
diſtance the colours are natural and fine; but near, the 
effect is by no means good. | | 

This collection, upon the whole, will afford any 
ſpeQator the greateſt entertainment; for here are pictures 
that miſt kindle raptures in thoſe who remark. nature 
alone; and others ſufficient to afford the moſt noble 
enjoyment. to the moſt learned eye. The pieces are 
extremely numerous; very few of them indifferent, and 
many exquiſitely fine. The collection of the works 
of Jordanus is moſt capital; they are in great numbers, 
and of amazing expreſſion. The death of Seneca is 
one of the finel pieces of this maſter that is any where 
to be ſeen. Carlo Dolci is likewiſe ſcen here in ſur- 
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prizing perfection; his pieces jn this collection are all 
good, and ſome of them ſuperlatively ſo; particularl, 
our Saviour bleſſing the glements, The two hiſtoric 
pieces A are particularly valuable, as that 
painter did ſo few of them: the dead Chriſt is of moſt 
capital merit, Df Carlo Marratt we find many very 
fine pieces, but not upon the whole equal to thoſe we 
ſee at Houghton, Titian is exhibited in the Venus 
riſing from tae ſea, to _ great advantage, conſidering 
how few of his capital pictures are to be found in Eng- 
land. Guido's Sybil is worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion; and Pouſſin appears to advantage in 7 

In'a word, many of the greateſt painters are here to be 
ſtudied with oroke and delight, and their works here to 


be ſeen the laſting admiration of every ſpectator. Among 


ſuch a number of exquiſite pictures, it is difficult to draw 
compariſons; but we believe the ſpectator will be beſt 
pleaſed with Chriſt bleſſing the elements, by Carlo Dolci; 
the dead Chriſt, by Vandyke ; and Seneca, by Jordanus, 


Near this ſeat, and on the ſouth ſide of the bridge 
leading to Stamford, but in this county, ſtood an an- 
cient free chapel or hoſpital, dedicated to St. John and 
St. Thomas the martyr; conſiſting of a maſter and 
brethren, founded about the end of king Henry 11.'s 
reign, by Richard de Humet, Betram de Verdun Sy- 


| word, or Brandon de Foſſato. 


At Barnack in this county, and near Burleigh, there 
was in ancient college ; of which there is no particular 
account. e een SEK, 

Rockingham, the next place we viſited, is ſituated on 
the river Willand, at the diſtance of eighty-three miles 
from London; and has a charity-ſchool for 12 boys: 
Upon a hill ſtands the foreſt called Rockingham foreſt, 
reckoned one of the largeſt and richeſt in the kingdom, 
in which William the Conqueror built a caſtle ; this 
wood, in the time of the ancient Britons ſpread itſelf almoſt 
from the Willand to the Nen; and was noted formerly for 
iron works, great quantity of flags, that is, the refuſe of 
the iron ore, being met with in the adjacent fields. Its 
extent, according to a ſurvey in 1641, was near four- 
teen miles in length, from the weſt-end of Middleton- 
Woeds to the town of Wansford, and five miles in 
breadth; from Brigſtock to the Willand ; but it is now 
divided into ſmall parcels, by the interpoſition of fields 
and towns, and ſeparated into three bdiliwicks. In ſe- 
veral of its woods a great quantity of charcoal is made 
of the tops of trees, of which many waggon-loads are 
ſent yearly to Peterborough, Here is a ſpacious plain 
in this foreſt called Rockingbamſhire, which is a com- 
mon to the four towns of Cottingham, Rockingham, 
Corby, and G etton. King William Rufus called the 
council here of the great men of the kingdom. Kin 
John's ſon, Richatd earl of Cornwall, was conflitared 
governor of the caſtle; and warden of the foreſt; in 


Which he was ſucceeded by his ſon, Edmund earl of 


Cornwall, who had likewiſe the manor of the town, 
which, after his death, was aſligned to his relict, Mar- 
aret, as part of her dower, by king Edward I. Kin 
dward II. gave this town and manor to his fon John, 
when he was created earl of Cornwall in parliament ; 
from which time it went along with the ſaid ea Ido v, 
and ſtill contiriues ſo, unleſs it was with the caſtle 
alienated to Sir Lewis Watſon, the earl of Rocking- 

bam's anceſtor; . 63 

This town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
an annual fair on the twenty-fifth of September, for 
horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, pewter, black hats, and 
cloths, 3 TEES r 

At Dean, about three miles from Rockinghain, there 
was an ancient priory before the Conqueſt, which was a 
cell to the abbey of Weſtminſter, and was ſuppreſſed 
ſoon after the Conqueſt; and at Cotes; about the ſame 
diſtance from this town, mention is made of a houſe fot 
leprous perſons. | 83 1 | 

Weldon is a ſmall! market-town, ſituated in the foreſt 
of Rockingham, at the diſtance of eighty-three miles 
from London, in which there is nothing deſerving par- 
ticular notice. The market-houſe is a handſome build- 
ing, with a ſeſſions- chamber over it, built, by the en- 
. 5A daouragement 


everal pieces. 
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couragement ot the lord Hatton, of ſtone, from ſome 
excellent quarries near it. | 

- Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and four 


annual fairs, viz. the nineteenth of; February, the 
twenty-firſt of May, the twentieth of Auguſt, and the 


ſeventeenth of September, for braſs, pewter, hats, and 


linen and woollen cloth. 

Oundle is a corruption of Avondale, or the River- 
dale, the origins name of- this town. 
uniform, well 
miles from London, and almoſt ſurrounded. by the river 
Nen, over which it has two handſome ſtone bridges; 
one of theſe, called the North Bridge, is remarkable for 
the number of its arches, and a fine cauſeway leading to 
it. The church is extremely neat : here is a free-ſchool, 
aud an alms-houſe, both founded by Sir William Laxton, 
lord mayor of London, and ſupported by the Grocers 
Company of that city. Here is a charity-ſchool for 
thirty boys, and another for twelve girls. Here is like- 
wiſe another alms-houſe, built by one Nicholas La- 
tham. 2 „ | 
There is a well in this town, in which it is ſaid there 
is frequently heard a noiſe like the beat of a drum, 
which the lower claſs of people in the neighbourhood 
regard as a preſage of ſome great calamity, though it 
may eaſily be accounted” for, from the wacer's paſſing 
through 4 aqueduR opening into the well. 

Here was a monaſtery before the year 711, generally 
thought to have been founded by Wilfrid, archbiſhop of 
York : it afterwards, became a cell to the abbey of Peter- 
borough. In the church-yard of this place there was an 
alms-houſe, founded by Robert Viate, in 1485. 

Oundel has a weekly market on Saturday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the twenty-fifth of February, Whit- 
fun-Monday, and the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for horſes, 
ſheep, and cows | | > 

Fotheringhay Caſtle, near this town, is a very an- 
cient building, where king Richard III. was born, and 
Mary Queen of Scots 'beheaded. There was b 
nunnery here, the nuns of which were tranſlated to De 
IV. in 1511, 


— 
- 


la Pre, near Northampton. King Hen 
n in this town a noble college, 


lains or fellows, eight clerks, and thirteen choriſters. 


At the diſſolution, it was endowed with lands to the 
you'y value of four hundred and ninety-nine pounds, 


teen ſhillings and-nine-pence, 


At a place called Wolthrop, not far from Oundle, 


there-appears to have been a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, 
OY to St. Mary, as early as the reign of king 

There was 2 your, of 125 canons at Finſhead, 
near this town, founded by Richard Engain, about the 


beginning of the reign of king John, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. Upon the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, it was valued at hfty-fix pounds ten Thillings 


and eleven-pence per annum. SI : 
© At Armeſton, not far diſtant from this town, Ralph 
de Trableville, and Alice his wife; founded an hoſpital, 
with a * before the year 1231, dedicated to St. 
John the Baptiſt, xr ADS 24% e 
And at - 
in the year 1308. 
At 8 


4 
, 


ford, canon of Vork, about the year 1336, founded a 
colle 
ains, and two | 
oo os fr is a corruption of the original 
Fon. It is ſituated in a 
Nen, over which it has a fine. ſtone bridge, at the 
diſtance of fixty-five miles from London. ie water, 
air, and ſoil. of this place, are fo remarkably healthy, 
that there conld ſcarce be found a more eligibl | 


having been made navigable to this town by act of par- 
lianent, boats came up to it for the firſt time = No- 
vember 1737. | ; | 

This town has a worry Ar es on Tueſday, and 
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ſheep, horned citiley aid merchandize; $t, James's h, 


It is a clean, | 
built town, at the diſtance of ſixty-five | miles from London. In the reign of Philip and 


| it was made a o_— the corporation whereof conſiſts 


| Tueſ 
| March, the third of May, the twenty=cighth'of June, 


edicated to the pounds ſixteen 


Virgin Mary and All Saints, for a maſter, twelve chap- 


„on the north fide of Ougidle, there, 
is a church dedicated to St, Andrew, where John Gif- 


or large 2 conſiſting of a provoſt, twelve 


name Thorp- 
pleaſant valley, upon the river. 


for thoſe who chuſe a country life. The riyer Nen 


— 


and the fifth of Auguſt, for pedlary, ſhoes, &c. 
North-weſt of Thrapſton, is Drayton-Houſe, a ſeat 
belonging to the earl of Peterborough. by 
Higham-Ferrers, or Ferris, fignifies the High Houſe 
of Ferrers, and is a name derived from a caſtle upon a 
riſing ground here, anciently in poſſeſſion of the family 
of Ferrers, the ruins of which are ſtill vifible. It ſtan 
on the eaſt ſide of the Nen, at the diſtance of — oy 


ar » 


of a mayor, ſteward, recorder, ſeven aldermen, thirteen 
capital burgeſſes and commonalty. It is a ſmall, but 
clean, healthy, and pleaſant town; and is a royal manor, 
as part of the dutchy of Lancaſter. Here is a handſome 
church, with a lofty ſpire, a free- ſchool, and an alms- 
houſe for twelve men and one woman, Henry Chichele, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, a- native of this town, in the 
laſt year of the reign of Henry V. founded : a college for 


eight ſecular chaplains or canons, four clerks, and «ſix 
, Choriſters. It was dedleated to the Virgin Mary, St. 


Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Edward the Confeſſor. 
Its. revenues were valued, upon the diſſolution, at one 
hundred and fiſty-ſix pounds two Thillings and ſeven- 
pence per annum. He likewiſe founded an hoſpital for 

e . 5 | 
This town ſends one member to; patliament, has a 
wore market on Saturday, and eight annual fairs, viz. 
ay before the fifth of February, the ſeventh of 


and Thurſday before the fifth of | Auguſt, for horſes-and 


horned cattle ; the tenth of October, for horſes, horned 
cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; St. Catharine, and the ſeven- 


teenth of December, for cattle of all forts. _ 


At Artleborough, near this town, on the other fide 


| the river Nen, there is a church, in Which John Pyel, 


in the time of Edward III. began, and after his deccaſe, 
his executrix, in the tinie of Richard II. perfected a 
college for fix ſecular canons or prebendaries, and four 
clerks. This collegiate church was endowed at the 
diſſolution with to the amount of ſeventy 
ilings and ten-pence, '; _ 

At Mill-cotton, not far from Higham- Ferters, there 


are the remains of a Roman encampment; and in the 


neighbouring fields Rotuan coins and urns hare been 


dug up. | r. 
Iven ingborough, the next town we entered, is thought 
to have derived its name from the great number of wells 


and ſprings in and near it. This town was deſtroyed 


by the Danes, but it was afterwards re-eſtabliſhed, and 
made a market-town by king John, at the interceſſion 


of the monks of Crowland, who were then in poſſeſſion 


of the manor. It afterwards ſuffered greatly by a dread- 
ful fire, in July 1 73% Wet in the pare of ix hours, 
8 © 


conſumed upwards of eight hundred houſes. It has 


forty children, who are maintained, cloathed, and Gughe 
| 4 to read and write. It ſtands at the diſtance of ſixty-five 
ittering, near this place, there was a priory | 


«<4 
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king Charles I. is ſaid to have continued many weeks 
here, by the advice of her n to drink them. 
-*There. is 8 market held 


1. , 
airs, viz. Faſter-Wedneſday, for 


At Cheſter, near this town, there are the traces of a 


Roman camp, of near twenty acres extent, incloſed by 
a ſtrong ſtone wall, In the area of this camp have been 
found Roman pavements, coins, bricks, and other re- 
mains of anti 
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'Kettering is a handſome, populous town, with a 
ſeſſions-houſe for the county, a ſmall hoſpital, and a 
charity-ſchool for twenty girls, who are employed in 
ſpinning jerſeys. Near two thouſand hands are ſaid to 
be employed here in the manufacture of ſhalloons, 
tammies, and ſerges. The woollen manufactory was 
introduced here in the laſt — by one Mr. Jordan. 
This town. is ſituated upon. a haul river, which runs 
into the Nen, at the diſtance of ſeventy-two miles from 
London. The trade of this place is now very con- 
ſiderable. | | 

Here is a'weekly market on Friday, and three annual 
fairs, viz. Thurſday before St, Thomas's day, Thurſday 
before Eaſter, and "Tueſday before Old Michaelmas-day, 
for cattle of all ſorts, and pedlary wares. | 

Among the many noble feats in this county, is the 
magnificent houſe at Broughton, built by the firſt duke 
of Montague, after the model of the palace of Verſailles. 
It has treble wings which project and expand, forming 
three courts, which increaſe in dimenſions as the ſpec- 
tator approaches the front of the houſe, which terminates 
the proſpect, The hall is a noble, ſpacious, and ele- 

ant room; on the ceiling is repreſented a convocation 
of the gods, inimitably well painted. The ceilings are 
in general well executed, as are the ſtair-caſes and gal- 
leries. Here are a great number of portraits, and other 
curious pictutes, performed in a maſterly manner. 

The gardens, containing ninety acres of ground, are 
beautifully laid out, and 'moſt agreeably diverſified with 
ſtatues, flower-pots, urns of 'marble and tnetal, many 
very large baſons, with a variety of fountains, reſervoirs, 
fiſn-ponds atid*canals, aviaries, wilderneſſes, and ter- 
races, a remarkable fine caſcade, and a river which runs 
throughout the garden. The park is encompaſſed with 
a brick wall, and finely planted with trees. 4 
In the neighbourhood of Broughton there isa petrify- 
ing well, from whence a ſkull, perfectly petrified, was 
in the laſt century brought to Sidney College in Cam- 
bridge, where it is ſtill preſerved. | 

There is a remarkable echo at Oxendon, near Ket- 
tering, formed by the tower of a church, that will repeat 
twelve or thirteen ſyllables very diſtinctly. 

Rothwell, or Rowell, is fituated on the ſide of a rocky 
hill, whence it is plentifully ſupplied with ſprings of 
pure water. It is a tolerable good town, at the diſtance 
of ſixty-nine miles from London. Here is a ſine market- 
houſe, conſiſting of a ſquare building of aſhler tone, 
adorned with the arms of moſt of the nobility and gentry 
of the county, carved under the corniſh on the outſide, 
the contrivance of Sir Lewis Treſham. Here was for- 
merly a ſmall moe for three or four nuns; dedicated to 
St. John the Baptiſt, and valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, 
at five pounds "nineteen ſhillings and eight-pence per 
annum. 8 
There is a weekly market held here on Monday, and 
a remarkable large annual fair, particularly for horſes : 
it begins on Trinity-Monday, and continues all the 
week ; the laſt day is for leather only. 


At Dinglex, near Rothwell, there was a preceptory | per 


belonging to St; John of Jeruſalem, which was endowed 
with Fan s, that, at the time of the diſſolution, were 
valued at one hundred agd eight pounds thirteen ſhil 
lings and five-pence per annum. Att 
There was an abbey for Ciſtertian monks at Pi II, 
near this town, founded by William de Boutevylein in 
the year 1143, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary: its 
rly revenues, on the ſupprefſion; were rated at two 
undred -and eighty-ſix pounds eleven ſhillings and 
eight- pence. My. OT 
At Weekly, a little to the. north-eaſt of Rothwell, 
there is an alms-houſe built and endowed by Sir Edward, 
whom king James I. created lord Montague of Boughton. 
Notthampton was aticiently called Hamton, as appears 
by the Saxon annals; the prepoſition North was added 
ſoon' after the Conqueſt, to diſtinguiſh it from South- 
ampton, which was alſo, before that time, known by 
the name of Hamton only. * 
Northampton appears to have been but an obſcure 
place till after the Conqueſt: it has, however, ſent mem- 
bers to parliament ever ſince the reign of Edward I, 
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and as. it is the county town, and ſituated in the heart of 
the kingdom, ſeveral parliaments have been held here. 
In this town the barons began their rebellion againſt 
king Henry III. who took it by aſſault. Some diſcon- 
tented ſcholars came hither from Oxford and Cambridge 
about the end of that reign, and with the king's leave 
proſecuted, their ſtudies here academically for three 
years; ſo here was the appearance of an univerſity 
in Northampton, till this ſociety was ſuppreſſed by a 
ſpecial prohibition, as injurious to both univerſities. 
This town has ſeveral old charters of incorporation, 
which were confirmed by king James I. It was once 
deſtroyed by the Danes, and again, on the twentieth of 
September, 1078, laid in aſhes by fire; but by contri- 
butions from all parts of the kingdom, was ſoon rebuilt, 
and is now eſteemed one of the neateſt towns in Eng- 
land, It is diftant ſixty-ſix miles from London, and is 
governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, ſour aldermen, twelve 
officers, peculiarly called Magiſtrates, a recorder, town- 
clerk, and council, with fifty-eight burgeſſes, and five 
ſerjeants. It was formerly encompaſſed by a wall, two 
miles in circumference : there were ſeven churches 
within the walls, and two without; of theſe four only 
remain; the largeſt of which, called Allhallows, ſtands 
in the centre of the town, at the meeting of four ſpa- 
ciaus ſtreets : it has a ſtately portico, ſupported by eight 
lofty Ionic columns, with a ſtatue of king Charles II. 
on the baluſtrade. Here is a ſeſſions and affize-houſe, 
which is a beautiful building in the Corinthian ſtile, The 
market-place, a regular and ſpacious ſtructure, is account- 
ed one of the fineſt in Europe. On the weſt-Gde of the 
town are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an old caſtle. 
Here is a county goal, and three hoſpitals, and an inn, 
called the George Inn, the building of which coſt two 
thouſand pounds, which was given by John Dryden, 
Eſq: towards the gndowment of a charity-ſchool for 
thirty boys and ten girls. This town is very advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, being a great thoroughfare both to the 
north and weft countries from London, which contribute 
greatly to its wealth and popularity; but being eighty 
miles from the ſea, prevents having any commerce by 
navigation; nor can coals be brought hither: by water- 
carriage, and little wood growing upon the iſland, ren- 
ders firing very expenſive in this place; here are two 
bridges over the Nen. 
T he principal manufactures ot Northampton are ſnoes 
and ſtockings, of which great quantities are exported. 
On a neighbouring down, called Pye-Legs, there are 
frequent horſe- races; and in and about the town are 
great numbers of — In 1460, a battle 
was fought here, wherein Henry VII. was taken priſo- 
ner by Nevil, earl of Warwick. Here were formerly 
ſeveral religious houſes. IM 
In the weſt-part of the town William Peverill, natu- 
ral ſon to William the Conqueror, before the year 1112, 
built an abbey of Black canons, dedicated to St. James, 
which, upon the diſſolution, was valued at one hundred 
and ſeventy-five pounds eight ſhillings and two-pence 
annum; and on the ſouth-ſide there was an hoſpi- 
tal before the year 1240; dedicated to St. Leonard, for 
a maſter and leprous brethren. At the ſuppreſſion, it was 
rated at ten pounds per annum. 
In 1084, a priory, dedicated to St. Andrew, was re- 
paired, endowed, repleniſhed with Cluniac monks, and. 
made ſubordinafe to the foreign abbey. of St. Mary de 
Caritate, by Simon Scinliz, the firſt earl of Huntington, - 
and Maud his wife. This houſe was made deniſon the 
ſixth of Henry IV. and appeared at the diſſolution to have 
been endowed with two hundred and ſixty-three pounds 
ſeven ſhillings and a penny per annum. Here was an hoſ- 
pital for poor and infirm perſons, founded about the 
year 1137, by Walter, archdeacon of Northampton, 
dedicated to St: John the Baptiſt, and rated, on the ſup- 
preſſion, at twenty-five pounds fix ſhillings and two- 
pence a year. f 

Without the walls of this town there was an abbey de 
la Pre, for Cluniac nuns, founded in the time of king 
Stephen, by Simon Scinliz, ſecond earl of Northampton, 
and dedicated to St. Mary. At the time of the ſup- 


preflion, here were ten nuns, who were endowed with 
one 


Montfort and 
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dne hundred and nineteen pounds nine ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence per annum. . 
The Friars Minors, in 1224, hired an habitation in 
the pariſh of St. Giles, but fixed afterwards northward 
of the market-place, upon ground given them by the 
town. At the diſſolution, this houſe was valued at fix | 
nds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence fer annum. 
In the Horſe-market there was a priory of Exjars Preach- 
ers before the year 1240, to which abyngton 
was either a founder, or a conſiderable benefactor ; and 
which, upon the ſuppreſſion, was valued at five pounds 
eleven ſhillings per annum. l 
Here was à priory of White friars, founded by Simon 
Thomas Chitwood, in 1271; and rated, 
on the diſſolution, at ten pounds ten ſhillings per annum. 
In Brigg-ſtreet, near the South gate in this town, John 
Longyvile, in the year 1322, gave a meſſuage, with the 
appurtenances, on which to build a chapet and priory 
for friars Auguſtines. An hoſpital-near, the welt gate 
was founded about the year 1450, by the citizens. The 
college of All Saints here was valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at two pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 
Northampton ſends to members to parliament, and 
has three weekly markets, held on Wedneſday, Friday, 
and Saturday; one of which, for horſes, is allowed to 
be the moſt conſiderable in the rendezvous of the jockies 
of both places. Here are eight annual fairs, viz. the 
twentieth of February, for horſes, horned cattle, and 
toys; the fifth of April the fourth of May, and the fifth 
Auguſt, are great horſe fairs; the twenty- ſixth of 
Auguſt, for all ſorts of merchandize; the nineteenth of 
September, chiefly for cheeſe and ſheep; the twenty- 
eighth of November, and the nineteenth: of December, 
ſor cattle of all ſort. 4 | 
Near this town is the ancient royal houſe of Holmeby, 
which was formerly 
is capable of being made a trul * 3 But the 
melancholy reflexion of king Charles I. in this houſe, 
and his being violently taken hence again by the rebels, 
has caſt a kind of diſgrace upon the place, ſo that it 
has been in a great meaſure forſaken : the houſe and 
eſtate was purchaſed by the late dutcheſs of Malborough, 
and is at preſent rolleſled by a farmer, who has pulled 
down. part of the out-houſes, and converted the re- 
mainder into barns, ſtables, &c. - | 
At a little diſtance from Northampton lies Naſeby, 
where the bloody and fatal battle was fought between 
the - royaliſts and parliamentarians, upon a fine plain, 
where at preſent ſtands a windmill; and on it are the 
marks of ſeveral large holes where the ſlain were buried. 
North weſt from hence is Guileſborough, v/here are the 
traces of a Roman camp, the ſituation of which is the 
more remakable, as it is between the Nen and the Avon, 
a river of Warwickſhire, the only paſs from the north 
to ſouth parts of England not intercepted by any river. 
This camp was ſecured only by a ſingle entrenchment, 
but that of a conſiderable. breath and depftn. 
Within half a mile 6& Northampton, at à place called 
Geddington, there is in a trivium, one of the croſſes 
erected by Edward I. in ry of his queen Eleanor, 


whoſe corps was reſted here in its way to Weſtminſter; 


and at a ſmall diſtance to the north of this croſs, ſeveral 

Roman coins have been dug up- At Cogenhoo, upon 

the river Nen, not far from: herice, a family urn and ſe- 

veral Roman coins have been dug up. „ 

At Little Billing near this town, was a priory. built 

by William the a” . and dedicated to St. Au- 
ſine. © It was a cell to the priory of St. Andrew at 


o ” - 


orthampton. Ky. EYE to 1] 
William de Wideville, in 2185, gave the church of 
Sulby not far from hence, with ſome ands adjacent, to 
Robert de Querceto, bit of Lincoln, to found an 


24 


abbey of the Premonſtratenſian order; it was dedicated 


to the Virgin Mary, and valued upon the diſſolution at 
two hundred and fifty-eight pounds, eight ſhillings and 
five-pence, per annum. A place called 

pariſh"of Cottiſbrook, near Sulby, was given to the ab- 
bot and convent of that place, by William de Buttevil- 
lan; and here was a cell of Premonſtratenſian canons, 


dedicated to St. John. | 


78 * | 


„ eſteem, and by its ſituation 


eyland, in the 


— 


GR Na 
At Kingſthorp, near Northampton, in the year 1200, 
there was an hoſpital erected at the joint expence of one 
Walter, the convent of St. Andrew's in the town of 
Northampton, and the prior, for the reception of pil- 
grims, and poor, indigent, and ſickly perſons, to be taken 
care of by a procurator, two chaplains, and fix lay-bro- 
thers. here were two chapels in this houſe, one dedi- 
cated-to the Trinity, the other to St. David. It was 
valued, upon the en, at thirty-two pounds four 
ſhillings and two-pence per annum. | 
At Althrop in the neighbourhood of Northampton is 
the hoble ſeat belonging to the family of the Spencers, 
built by Robert earl of Sunderland; and is particularly 
noted for a magnificent gallery, furniſhed with a large 
collection oſ cutious paintings by the beſt hands; but 
thoſe done by the greateſt maſters, and of courſe the moſt 
valuable, are in the apartments below; upon the whole 
there are very few collections of pictures in England 
better worth ſeeing. | 

The houſe is ſituated in the middle of a charming 
park, laid out and planted like that of Greenwich, in 
Kent, on the ſkirts of a beautiful down. There is a 
noble piece of water, on which is a yeſſel completely 
equipped ; a fine Venetian gondola, canoes, &c. 

At a convenient diftance from the houſe, there is an 
handſome ſquare of offices; and near. theſe is a large 
kitchen-garden finely walled and planted, in which is 
an elegant building, for the reſidence of the gardener, 
being the model of an Italian villa. | | 

Dayentry, or Daintry, is a conſiderable market town 
in the high road to Cheſter, and is conſequently a great 
thoroughtare ; and well furniſhed with inns, which are 
its chief ſupport. It is diſtant from London ſeventy- 
thiee miles, has a charity ſchool, and is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, ſteward, and twelve freemen. N 

Roman coins have been frequently dug up here, and 
the military ways, called Watling ſtreet, runs through 
the town in its courſe to Warwickſhire. After the Ro- 
mans the Saxons made uſe of the ſame camp. It is ſaid, 
that in Daventry- park ſtood a caſtle of John of Gaunt : 
the banks in it reſemble thoſe of ponds and canals, with 
a watry ſquaſhy ground, between them. l 


Daventry has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
five annual fairs, viz, Eaſter-Tueſday, for horſes and 


horned cattle z the ſixth of June, for ſwine and all forts 
of 7 the third of Auguſt, for horned . horſes 
and ſheep; the ſecond of October, for cattle, cheeſe, 
onions, &c. and the twenty-ſeventh of October, called 
| Ram-fair, chiefly for ſheep. : 
On Borough-hill, half a mile from this town, are ſtill 
to he ſeen the ruins of a Roman fortification, three miles 
in compaſs; it is at preſent a courſe far the horſe-races. 
. Weedon-Beek, ſouth-eaſt of Daventry, near the ſource 
of the Nen, over. which it has a bridge, was the ſeat of 
Wolfere king of the Mercians, whoſe daughter con- 
verted it into a monaſtery. A military way runs north 
from this place, with a cauſey in many places broken 
and worn away, from whence it is called Weedon in 
the Street. It is the ancient Bannavenna mentioned by 
Antoninus. x! 
Lylborn, near Daventry, is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman ſtation, by its ſituation on the Watling-ftreet, 
and by Roman pavements, trenches,, ruins of walls and 
houſes, and military mounts of various dimenſions, at or 
near this. place; but more eſpecially from the traces of 
a fort, at a mount called the Round-hill. Upon dig- 
ging a barrow here there were found ſome coals, from 
whence ſome have concluded, that the barrom was raiſed 
for a boundary, upon the authority of ſome ancient 
writers, who mention ſuch a cuſtom. 1 
In a field near Whitton, about three miles from Daven- 

try, old foundations of houſes have been dug up, and 
great numbers of Roman coins, which the people here 
call Danes money. The Roman Watling- ſtreet runs 
near this town. opening oft 7; 

At Chipping-Warden, not far from Daventry, there 
are the remains of a rampart of earth, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been a fence raiſed by the Romans, ſrom its 


2 and the great number of Roman coins dug up 
ere. 
| Ig 
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two hundred and thirty- i pounds ſeven ſhillings and 


amount of one hundred and thirty-two. pounds ten Mil- 
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9 * oy geld in the neighbourhood of Woodford, near 


Daventry, there are manifeſt tokens of Roman buildings, 
ſuch as dice-like bricks, engraven tiles, and ſome years 
ago a Roman urn was turned up here by the plough. 
In the church of - Preſton-Capes, near Daventry, 


Hugh de Leiceſter, ſhetiff of the county, about the end 


e Conqueror's reign, placed four Cluniac monks ; 
abe Meggie Ander 24 want of water, A 
much from other ioconveniencies, Were in à few years 
4 to the town CE Davent ry, Where the Tame 
Hogh, near the pariſh-chürch, built à priory dedicated 
to St, Auguſtine ;, Ry monks were ſubordinate . to the 
foreign abbey. of St, Mary de Caritate. It was diſſolved 
ardinal Wolſey, When its revenues were valued at 


by 
fox-pence eee 
At Cateſby, ſouth-weſt of Daventry, Robert; the ſon 
of Philip de Eeſſeby, 4s early as the time of king Rich- 
ard I. built a prior of Benedictine nuns, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Edmund. At the time of the diffolu- 
tion, here were ten religious, who had reyenues to the 
lings and eleven-pence. annum. 1 
E Aſhby-Canons, = - corre there was a priory 
of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, before 


the reign of king: John: "It hs mpcertgiphoaþs founder 


was; but abaut the time of the diſſolution, here were 
thirteen religious, endowed with an annual income of 
one hundred and ninetter, pounds and four-pencet _ 

The mangr of Everton, near Daventtyg' was; before 
the year 1217, given to the abbey of Berney in Nor- 
mandy; and here was for ſome time an alien priory?- 


. » - 


Towceſter, or Toſſetter, in all probability derived its 


name from fer; à fort. It is a handſome, populous 


town, of conſiderable antiquity; and ſtands in the great 


road from London to Cheſter, at tlie diſtance of ſixty- 


one miles from London. Here are, ſeveral good inns, 
and a large, well-buile church. There is a conſiderable 
manufacture of lace and filk here, which employs the 
chief part of the inhabitants; and here are annual horſe- 


races. Towceſter is ſuppoſed to have been the Tripon- | 


tium of Antoninus: it has three bridges over three 
ſtreams, into which the little riyer Tove, or Wedon, is 
divided, and which encompaſs the town. Many Roman 
coins have, at different times, been dug up in this place; 
and the military way, called Watling· ſtreet, runs through 
it, and may be traced in many parts between this town 
and Stony-Stratford, in Buckinghamſhire. In the year 
917, this ton was beſieged by the Danes, but was not 
taken : king Edward the Elder afterwards encompaſſed 
it with a ſtrong ſtone wall, but there are not now the 
leaſt remains of it. Here was an hoſpital, dedicated to 


St. Leonard, before the year 1 240; and likewiſe a &ol- | it 


ow 


the famous Inigo Jones. It is a ſtately buildir lea- 
ſantly fituated, amidſt delightful — . 4 
—— viſtas, and commands a fine proſpett. Below: the 


gardens, the meadows, which are of great extent, lie 


open to the view.of the houſe; and the ver ſerpentiaing 


In the grand view to the back front, beyond the garden, 


is a large and long canal. The hall is a fine lofty room, 


and the great fZair-caſe; ii painted in freſoo hy Sir. James 


| Thornhill: The houfa contains feveral curious pictures; 


[bat the principal glory of this ſeat is the 8 


collection, we here mert Wich of Greek, Roman, ant 


the univerſity of Oxford. M 

Brackley is ſurrounded with: biakes or fern, from 
whence, in all Iikelihood, it takesãta name. It was once 
' famous. for tilt arid tournauieũts and way likewiſe: for- 


' merly:w great Raple for: wooll is ſuppoſed to be the 


third borough erected in England; and id gon erned by 
a mayor, ſix aldermen, and twrenty- ix burgeſſes:- The 
mayor is choſen annualſy bi the burgeſſes, At the court 
leet of the lord of the maõ ft ‚ ee e 
| 1 diſtant « fifty-ſeven miles from London, 
and ſituated near the head: i den en! Quſe, withi 
which it is pleaſantly waterell. Herel are two pariſſi- 
churches, and n free grammab-chagl. The: family ob- 
the Zouches built a college here, which, thougb much 
decayed, is kept from fatlingeinto mung by Magdalen 
College in Oxtord; asla. frtreat in times of trouble and 
infection; and it likewiſe ſerves as a charity-ſchool. 
Robert, earl of Leiceſter, about the year 1150, gave 
ground in this town to build an hoſpital on, which was 
endowed by Robert his ſon, and dedicated to St. John 
the Evangeliſt, It conſiſted of a maſter or prior, and 
ſecular brethren; and in the year 1484, was united to 
St. Mary Magdalen's College in Oxford.. Here was 
likewiſe an hoſpital, founded before the year 1291, 
dedicated to St. Leonard. | 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 


weekly market on Wedneſday, for fat hogs, boots and 


ſhoes ; and hve annual fairs, viz, Wedneſday after the 
twenty-fifth of February, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; 
the third Saturday in April, for horſes, s, and ſwinez 
Wedneſday after the twenty-ſecond of June, for horſes 
and cows; Wedneſday before the tenth of. October, for 
horſes and cows, and hiring ſervants ; and the eleventh 
of December, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 

£:Aftrop Wells, on the borders of Oxfordſhire, but in 


"the neighbourhood of Brackley, were once much re- 


wen nded by very eminent phyſicians in ſcorbutic and 
aſthmatic caſes. At Culworth, likewiſe in this neigh- 


lege or chauntry, founded in the time of king « wt IV: reed. are found the aſtroites, or ſtar-ſtones, in 


by William Sponne, D. D. and rector of this place; 


which, upon the diſſolution, was valued at nineteen 


pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 

Towceſter has a weekly market on Tueſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the twelfth-of May, and the twenty- 
ninth of October, for cattle of all ſorts, and merchan- 
dize. N | 

About four miles fouth-weſt of this town, there are 
ſome old fortifications, called Caftle-dykes, which take 
up near eleven acres” of ground, on the 2 2 part of 
which have been found the ruins of à fortreſs. In 
ſearching among the ſtones, two rooms were diſcovered, 
of which one had: ſtone walls and an arched roof; but 
from the other iſſued a ſtench like that of putrified car- 
cafes, which prevented any farther examination. 

At Weedon-Pinkney, on the weſt fide of Towceſter, 
there was a Benedictine priory, dedicated to St. Mary, 
which was acell to St. Lucian, near Beauvois in France, 
as early as the reign of Henry I. It was ſuppreſſed by 
Henry V. and the eſtate given by Henry VI. to All- 
Saints College, Oxford. Abundance of very fine ſtone, 
and many Roman coins, have been dug up here. Wee- 


don now contains two pariſhes, and was once a market- 


town. | 
At Eſton Neſton, in the neighbourhood of Towceſter, 
is a villa belonging to the earl of Pomfret, deſigned by 


40 | 


great abundance, | . | 
At Charlton, near Brackley, there is a fortification 
called Rainſborough, which is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Daniſh camp. | | 
In the time of William the Conqueror, Hugh de 


Anaf, or de Chacomb, founded at Chalcombz weſt of 


Brackley, a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul; the yearly revenues of which, upon 
the ſuppreſſion, were rated at eighty-three pounds eigh- 
teen ſhillings and nine- pence. : 
At Lufheld, a village in this neighbourhood, but 
partly in Buckinghamſhire, a Benedictine priory was 
founded by Robert Boſſa, earl of Leiceſter, in the time 
of king Henry I. and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It 
was ſuppreſſed in the year 1494, and its revenues an- 
nexed to the abbey of Weſtminſter. | 


At Ayns, not far diſtant. from Brackley, in an angle 


of the county next to Oxfordſhire, there was an hoſpital 
dedicated to St. John and St. James, founded or endowed 


by Roger, the ſon of Richard de-Humet; and his ſon 
| Robert, in the time of Henry II. arid united to Magda- 


len College in the year 1484. | | 

This county, in the time of the Romans, was part of 
the territory inhabited by the Coritani; and under the 
Saxons it belonged to the kingdom of Mercia. 


5 BR Curious 


through theſe, gives an additional beauty to the ſeat. 


Egyptian ftatues, of: white marble;. being the moſt orna- 
mental part of the Marmora Arondeliuma, which was. 
lately preſented! by: the cdunteſa d ager of Pomſret to ? 
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fore i in the woods near Horton. 


found on the hills near Daventry. - 
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Cutrovs PranTs found in Northamptonſhire. ir 


\ 5 gane; found on-the fe of the hills near 
eld 

Sweet-canc ; FW fond in ſeveral of 
the brooks near Towcheſter. 


Sun-dew; Ros Solis; found in. the meadows near Helge C. B. 


Peterborough. 
Water-mint with a ſpicy ſmell;-. dentha arvenſic vor- 


ticillata ffir retuxdiare adere arematicey Ray; found near | 


King's-cliff. © -: | 
| Butterwort with a ſmall fleſh-coloured rev Þ Pin- 
E Ray; found in the meadows 
orthampton. LF 
Wood-ſorrel; D bound in the woods near 
Towcheſter. 


Wood-ſage; Salvia \ agrg oftis, ſe feredenia, Ger 


Tender - ivy-leaved: Bell-flower ; n guet 
2 —. Ger. found in ſeveral places on 

3 — — Gentian, with leaves like Centaury: 
Gentianella fugax autumnalts elatior, centaurii minus folus, 
Part; found on the hills near Watford. 


Creſted Cow-wheat z - Melampyrum Grytatum, 7.8. 


Common or E liſh Paſque-flower ; Pulſatilla fas h 
— — et majore C. B. found on the hills near 


Naſeb 
Buſh-headed Horſe-ſhoe Vetch ; Ferrum equinum Ger- 
manicum ſiliquis in „ ar E. B. found on the hills 


T:ON/S HIN . 


Water Germander; cor dium, C. B. found j in many 
of the meadows along the river Nen. 

Mountain Cudweed, or Cats-foot ; Elichrum mon- 
tanum longiore, et flore 4b, Tourn. found on be. 
W ry „ 0 . 

verlaſting Pea, or Vetch; n i 
Sand in the 1 near Horton, x 25 ö 

Common Stone Ball; Acinas multis, Pl B. found 
near Rowel. 

Fine-leaved Cheekweed ; Alu 71 n Ger. { 
7 in the ploughed fields near orthampton. 
Violet - colou red horned Poppy; "Glaucium fore vis- 
Jaceo, Tourn. found in the corr.- 40 near Daventry. ; 

Upright r male Speedwell; VNironica mas ur! Cc. B. 
found on the waſte grounds near Harin 15 : 

Marſh Twy-blade;  Ophys bifolio preſs, Ger.” ene 
in the wate meadows near the Nenn N 
Maiden Pink, or mated Pink; Ca- minor 
e. Raii. found near. Wellin eborough. © 5 

The leaſt Bindtvsed, or Gravel Bindweed ; Dor. 
vulus minor arvenſis, C. B. found among the corn near 
orthampton. 

Hollow-leaved Gentian ; Anglica folio eb Part; 
barrow in a ſmall. wood 1 the . near Lich- 

row. 


Mxxonns s of PaxLiaumnr fir Nahthamptoathire, | 


This county ſends nine members to parliament ; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for 
Peterborough, two 9 for I of the boroughs 
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72 IS county is bounded on the eaſt by the German 
ocean; en the weſt, by part of Y ofhire: Not- 
tipghamſhire, and Leiceſterſhire ; on the north by York- 
ſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the æſtuary of the 
Humber; and on the ſouth by the counties of North- 
ampton and- Cambridge. Th ſhape of Lincolnſhire is 
lite a bended how it is about ſixty miles from north to 
ſouth, about ſixty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt, 
and one hundred and eighty miles in circumference. 
Ig is divided into three provinces; 1. Holland, m, 
prebending the ſouth-eaſt part of Lincolnſhire 3 - 2. 
eſteven, comprehending the ſouthern part of this 
county; 3. Lindſay, comprehending the whole northern 
part of the county. The whole county is divided into 
irty hundreds or wapentakes, one city, thirty-one 

ket-towns,, {ix hundred and thirty pariſhes, abqut 
forty thouſand. five hundred and ninety houſes; and two 
hundred and-forty-hye thouſand five hundred and forty | 
inhabitants, It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
1 ſe of Tec 3, and the city of Lincoln, which is 


arly in the centre of the county, is one hundred and 
F enty-eight-miles from London. rs OST, 
e 8 " oops © Pu. 4 
— 
4 e principal rivers. that water this county, are the 
and, the Witham, the Trent, the Dun, and the 
m. The Welland riſes in Northamptonſhite; 
d after running acroſs that county, enters Lincoln- 
ire then paſſing by ſeveral market - tons, diſcharges. 


itſelf into the German ocean, called by Ptolemy Metaris N 


tuariug), now called the Waſhes.. The . Witham 
riſes near Grantham, a, conſiderable - borough town of 


this county; hence directing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, it 
falls into the German ocean near Boſton, another bo- 


rpugh town of Lincolnſhire. The Trent riſes in Staf- in 


1 ; and running north-eaſt through the counties 
Derby and Nottingham, and parting Nottinghamſhire 
m Lincolnſhire, falls into the mouth of the Humber. 
he Dun riſes in Yorkſhire; and incloſing with the 
rent, a conſiderable piece of ground, in the northaeaſt 
t of this county, known by the name of the Ile of 
Im, falls into the Trent neat its conflux with the 
bee The Ankam riſes a little to the nortitward of, 


incoln, and directing its courſe due north, falls into, 
e. Humber a little to the northward of the river Humber., 


# 1 | 1 * * 1 |; ; 
ks on the Id AND Navication of Lincolnſhire. 


| The river Trent, which ſeparates; this county from 
at of Nottingham, is navigable to a great diſtance: 
from its influx into the Humber; but as the navigation 
of this river, chiefly regards Nottinghamſhire, and other 
counties through which it paſſes, we ſhall. conſider its 
navigation when we come to treat of theſe reſpective 
ſhires. The principal navigation in this county is that 
called the Folle-dike, which extends from Lincoln to 
the Trent, and is of very great advantage to that city. 
Beſides theſe, the mouths of ſeveral rivers are navigable, 
and which we ſhall particularly deſcribe in our remarks 
on the ſea-coaſts of Lincolnſhire. 


| Ain, Solt, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Lincolnſhire is different in different parts 
of the county. In the middle, and along the borders of 
the Trent, it is very healthy; but upon the ſea-coaſt it 
is bad, particularly in the ſouth-eaſt diviſion, which is 
not only boggy, and full of fens, but great part of it is 
under water, and for that reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed by the 


N S HI R F. 


f 


bere ate a great many decoys, from all which the vaſt 
number of fowls they take are ſent up to London. 
be accounts Which the country people give of the 


| ſuch great numbers of fol, chat they are let from one, 
to æhree, four, and five hundred pounds a year rent. 


conſtantly fed; and being made tame, they are uſed to 
come to the decoy- man's hand ſor their food. 


80 but ſome conjecture they fly quite over into Holland 
and Germany, where they meet with others of their own 


kind, and ſorting with them, they, by ſome art unknown 
to us, draw together a vaſt number of the fowls, and, 


in à word, 1 them from their own country; for 
= Te an brought out of their knowledge, they follow 
the ys, as a dog follows the ſportſman ; and it is 
frequent to ſee theſe ſubtle creatures return with a-vaſt 


abſent ſeveral weeks together. 
they do is to ſettle with them in the ponds, to which the 
decoy-ducks belong. Here they chatter and gabble to 
them in their own language, 2s if they were telling 
them, that here they ſhould ſoon lee, yow well they 
vula live. * $2 | | 4 

When the decoy-men perceive they are come, and 
that they are gathering and increaſing, they go ſecretly 
to-the pond's ſide, ml the cover which they have made 
with reeds, fo that they cannot be ſeen; where th 
throw over the reeds handfuls of corn, in ſuch ſhallow 
places as the decoy-ducks are uſually fed, and whither 
they are ſure to come for it, and to bring their new 
gueſts with them for their entertainment. 


This they do for two or three days together, and no 
bait one time in an open wide place, another time in 


rower place, where the trees, which hang over the water 
and the banks, ſtand cloſer together; and then in an- 
other yet narrower, where the ſaid trees are over-head 
like an arbour, though at a good height from the water. 
lere the boughs are ſo artfully managed, that a large 
net is ſptead near the tops of the trees, among branches, 
and faſtened to hoops, which reach from ſide to fide. 
This is ſo high, and ſo wide, and the room is fo much 
below, and the water ſo open, that the fowls do not 
perceive the net above them, | 

Here the decoy-man, keeping unſeen behind the hedges 
of reeds, which are made perfectly cloſe, goes forward, 
throwing corn over the reeds into the water. The de- 
coy-ducks greedily fall upon it, and calling their foreign 
gueſts, ſeem to tell them, that now they may find how 
well the ducks live in England; fo inviting, or rather 
wheedling them forward, till by degrees they are all 
gotten under the arch or ſweep of the net which is on 
the trees, and which by degrees, imperceptibly to them, 
declines lower and lower, and alſo narrower and nar- 
rower, till at the farther end ir comes to a point like a 


name of Holland. Here are great plenty of wild fowl, 


purſe, tho' this farther end is quite out of ht, and per- 
haps two or three hundred yards from the fir GR 
en 


| fuch'2s duck and mallard, teal and wigton, brand-geeſey 
wild-geeſe, cc. For the taking of the four firſt kinds, 


numbers they ſometimes take, are ſuch, that one ſcarce 
dares report it from them. But this we can fay, that 
ſome of theſe decoys are of fo large an extent, and take 


I be art of taking the ſowls, and eſpecially of-breed- 
ing up a {et of creatures, called Decoy-ducks, to entice, 
and then betray their fellow ducks into the ſeveral de- 
coys, is very ingenious; and though it is not very eaſy 
to deſeribe it, we will give it in as few words as we can. 
The decoy-ducks are hatched and bred up in the de- 
coy-ponds, in which are certain places where they are 


When they fly abroad, it is not known whither they 


fight of fowls along with them, after they have been 
When they have brought them over, the firſt thing 


harm follows to the poor ſtrangers; till throwing in this 


another wide place, the third time it is thrown in a nar- 


7 


272 l 
When the whole flight of ducks are thus greedily 


© following the decoys, and feeding plentifully as they go, 
and hel 


ecoy-man ſees they are all ſo, far within the 
arch of the net, as not to be able to eſcape, on a ſudden | 
a dog, which till then keeps cloſe by him, and which is 
perfectly taught his buſineſs, ruſhes from behind the 
reeds, and jumps into the water, ſwimming directly 


after the ducks, and barks as he ſwims. 


Immediately the frighted ducks riſe upon the wing, to 
make their &f: | 
arched net, which is over their heads. Being then 
forced into the water, they neceſſarily ſwim forward, for 
fear of the dog; and thus they crowd on, till by degrees 
the net growing lower and narrower, they are hurried to 
the very farther end, where another decoy- man ſtands 
ready to receive” them, and who takes chem out alive: 
with his hands. A 5 b 
As for the traitors that drew the poor ducks into this 
mare, they are taught to ziſe but a little way, and ſo 
not teaching: to the net, they fly back to the. ponds, and 
make their eſcape; or elſe, being uſed to the decoy- man, 
they go to him fearleſs, and are taken out as the reſt; 
but inſtead of being killed with them, are ſtroked, made 
much of, and put into a little pond juſt by him, and 
plentifully fed for their ſervices. 3 
The foil of this county is in general rich; the inland 
parts producing corn in great plenty, and the fenny 
country yielding excellent paſture. It abounds in game 
of all kinds; and the rivers, as well as the ſea, afford 


great plenty and variety of fiſh, _ 


| Remarks an the HuskANh= V of Lincolalhire, = 
82 7 ” - od | 1508-27 ; / Phe BAS 
About Stamford, particularly northwards, at Caſter- 
ton, &c, the ſoil is clay, and, what they call Creech, 
which is a poor ſandy loam : farms are from twenty to 
ve hundred pounds a year: rents are, for field land, 


from five to ſeven ſhillings per acre ; and for incloſures, 


as high as one pound. Their AR... 
: | 1. Fallow : Ib e v 
3. \Tixgfoile and clover mixed for two years. 
| 4- y, ſometimes wheat 9%, ER 
75 "8 $: Turnips 25 Xo - N 5 
. OE E 


For wheat they plovgh four times, ſow two buſhels 
and an half, and two and three quarters, and reap on a 
medium two quarters and an half. They give four tilths 

r barley, ſow four buſhels, and reckon four quarters, 
the average. They plough but once for oats, ſow four 

ſhels, and get at a medium five quarters. For peaſe 

y give one ſtirring, ſow three buſhels, and gain in 
Dl about two quarters and a half. For beans they 
tkewiſe plough but once, ſow them broad-caſt, never 
hoe, and get about three quarters or three and an half 
at an average, They ſow many turnips, plough for them 
three times, hoe them once, reckon the mean value at 
two guineas an acte, and feed them with nothing but 
ſheep. They cultivate a great deal of ſainfoine, be it 


generally with barley that ſucceeds turnips, four, four | 


and a half, and ſometimes five buſhels of ſeed to the 
acre ; they reckon that the land cannot be made too fine. 


for it ; it laſts twenty years. They always mow it once, | 


and never more, and get for about a dozen years two 
loads of hay per acre at an average, but for the firſt year 
only one load. If they cut it oftener, they reckon that 
* damages it much. The particulars we gained of a 
farm were, | | 


L. 100 Rent 
200 Acres 
150 Arable 
50 Graſs 
6 Horſes 
10 Cows 
160 Sheep 
4 Servants 
2 Labourers 


cape, but are' beaten down a dey by" the.) 


N 8 H IX E. 
OU 


In harveſt, ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence a week, and 

ard. „ . 

_ In 22 one ſhilling a day and board, for cart- 
,» &c, 

1 winter, one ſhilling. Only three miles off, it is 

ſeven-pence. 

Reaping per acre, five ſhillings. 

Mowing corn, one ſhilling. 

—— graſs, one ſhilling and three-pence. 

Hoeing turnips, five ſhillings. | 

;Threſhing wheat, dhe fifth ani fix pute, to one 

mhilling and eight-pence per quarter. | | 
——— barley, &c. one ſhilling. 


4 
; 


Between Gtimſthorpe and Stamford" the country is 
moſtly open, and the roads execrably bad. About Little 
Buyten, their huſbandry is but indifferent; however, their 
foil is the ſame; it is clay and gravelly loam : farms run 
from forty to eighty pounds a year; rent of land about 
four ſhillings an acre. Their courſe;  * | 
1. Fatlow 3 
3. Beans; peaſe, or lentils. ; | 
+ They-plough five or ſix times for wheat, ſow from 
four to fix buſhels per acre. Their meaſure is random- 
. — ſome acres very large, and others ſmall, but the 
largeneſs of the above quantity made us obſerve their 
fields; and enquir ing the ſize, believe that their acres in 
eral contain near one and half, or better, but ſtill the 
— of ſeed is very great: they reap on a medium 
about two and an half quarters. For barley they ſtir 
three or four times, fow five or ſix buſhels; and gain in 


return two quarters. For oats they plough but once, 


| ſow three buſhels, and don't get above one and an half, 
or two quarters at an average; from which it is plain 
their ſoil does not fait them, and we obſerved the crops 
to be very poor. They plough twice for peaſe, ſow 
four buſhels, and gain in return two quarters. They 
cultivate but few beans ; plough once for what they do 


| ſow in the broad-caft manner, and never hoc, nor have 


any idea of feeding the weeds off with ſheep, which 


8 ſlovenly cuſtom we have minuted ſo long; their mean 


crop two quarters and an half; ſcarce any turnips ſown. 


Their cloyer they commonly ſow over wheat in the 


ſpring, and if it takes well, let it lie a year, mow it 
twice for hay, the ſecond of which they reckan beſt, 
contrary to general ideas; but their reaſon is the num- 
ber of weeds they cut with the firſt crop, 4-proof by the 
by of bad hufbandry. ' At Michaelmas they plough up 
the ſward, and harrow'in wheat, which is running the 
land to impdveriſhment; but this is not however uni- 
verſal. Their dung they never mix with earth, but 
carry it directiy on to their wheat fallows; they fold 
their ſheep likewiſe on them, and 1cckon that one thou- 
ſand will fold on an acre and an half, never on the ſame 
fpot twice; one hundred and fixty ſheep they calculate 
will in a ſummer fold twenty acres. _ They plough with 
four horſes at length, and ſometimes fix, and do an acre 


a day. be 
| ILA B O U R. 
In harveſt, ſix ſhillings a week, and board. 
In hay- time, one ſhilling and ſix- pence a day. 
Reaping per acre, five ſkillings. MTS hou 
Mowing corn, one ſhilling. | 
Threſhing wheat, one ſhilling and ſix-penee. 
ſpring corn, one ſhilling and ſix-pence. 


About Paonton, the ſoil is a loamy gravel, lets from 
five to fifteen ſhillings an acre ; farms from twenty to 
one hundred pounds a year ; their courſe, 

1. Fallow | 

2. Wheat 

3. Peaſe 

4. Turnips 

. Barley, h 

which is excellent. They tir twice or thrice for wheat, 
ſow ten pecks, and reap on a medium three quarters and 
a half. For barley they plough twice, ſow four buſhels, 


and gain three quarters'and a half in return. For _ | 
| | u 


4 In e O 1 N RH Rh 


but once, ſow four buſhels, and get four quarters, 
For peaſe they give two earths, ſow four buſhels, and 

three, four, and five quarters. They ſow few 
beans, but their method is to plough once, ſow them 
broad-caſt, four buſhels, never hoe, and get about three 
warters. For turnips they fir thrice, hoe once; value 

m one to three pounds ; feed them with flieep alone. 
They mix ray-graſs with their clover, and ſow it both 
on barley and wheat, mow' it once, and ſeldom get 
more than one load and a half per acre: their dung they 
lay on their turnip land. _ 

. L A B O UR. | | 
From the beginning of June to Michaelmas, nine 
ſhillings a week. | 

In-winter, one ſhilling 0 

Reaping, four ſhillings and ſix-pence, to five ſhillings 
and ſix-pence. 

Mowing graſs, two ſhillings. 

Hoeing turnips, four to five ſhillings: 

Ditching 'twenty-four yards, from eight - pence to 
twenty-pence. | 

Threſhing wheat, two ſhillings a quarter. 

— ſpring corn, one ſhilling and two-pence. 

It is a common practice around Grantham, to pare 
and burn their old turf when they convert it into arable 
land. The operation coſts about twenty ſhillings an 
acre. | | | 


open. About Foſten, the foil is a rich clay, which 
flacks after rain like lime; a ftrong 
land. Farms are ſmall, from twenty to thirty-ſix pounds 
a : they do not hire or reckon by the acte, but by 
wh they call  Orſe-ſkins, which generally contains 
the rents generally from four to 


nine acres, but varies : 
ſix pounds. Their courſe; 
1. Fall- 
X 2. Wheat or barley. . | 
| 3. Beans W 0 
For wheat they plough four times, ſow two buſhels, 
and reap from twenty-four to thirty. For barley they 
plough four times, ſow. four buſhels, and gain about 
the ſame quantity as of wheat. They ſow no oats, con- 
fidering their land as too good. For beans they ſtir but 
once, ſow them broad-caſt, four buſhels to the acre, 
never hoe them, but ſometimes hand-weed. the largeſt ; 
mean crop twenty buſhels, Their manure they lay all 
2 their barley fallows. In their ploughs they uſe 
r horſes at length, and do an acre à day. The par- 
ticulars we gained of a farm werr. 
81 Acres in all 
20 Acres graſs 
4 61 — 
> ene | 
25 Horſes do 
| 6 Cows 
1772 Sheep 
3 Servants 
2 Labourers 
In the pariſh are, 
1080 Acres 
20 Farms 
80 Horſes 
50 Cows 
960 Sheep. 


N. 


In bay and harveſt, one ſhilling a day, and board. 
In winter, ſix-pence to eight-pence a day, and board. 

Reaping wheat, five ſhillings to ſeven ſhillings 
lix-pence. | Er 

Inreſhing wheat per quarter, two ſhillings to two 
hillings and ſix-pence, | 
ſpring corn, one ſhilling/and ſix-pence. 


From Newark the country is moſtly incloſed ro Tux- 


- 


„and appears to be pretty well cultivated. Around | 


Cromwell the ſoil is ſandy, but lets' from ten to twenty 
Hings-per acre; farms from twenty to one hundred 
pounds a year. Their courſe is, 


40 


| The country between Grantham and Newark is all, 


mark of excellent. 


| 


ſhillings. 
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1. Turnips 
2. _— or oats' 
; . ye | wy | | PS 
They pl three or four times for turnips, hoe 
them once or twice, value a' crop at about forty ſhil- 
lings, and feed them off with ſheep. r. 
turnip land but one ſtirring for the - barley; How four 
buſhels, and reap about four quarters. Oats. they ma- 
nage in the ns no, — gain at an average four 
uarters. The few peaſe they ſow they pl once 
or, ſow three or four bathe? and ”_ — thres 
quarters, When ſow beans, which. is not often, 
and only upon particular pieces of land, they ſow them 
broad-caſt, four or five buſhels an acre, never hoe them, 
and get about three quarters per acre. | 
L A TOUR. 
In hay-time and harveſt, one ſhilling a 


In winter, eight-pence, and boar ele. 
Reaping per acte, four ſhillings to ſix ſhillings. 
Mowing corn, 'one billing and three-pencte. 
— grass, one ſhilling and fix-pence, to two 


Threſhing wheat, two Thillings, to two ſhillings and 
fix-pence. | | N 


. 


: 
— 


ſpring corn, one ſhilling and four-pence, to 


one ſhilling and ſix- pence. 


| acre, and 


. 


N 


; 


| 


| particulary 
8 


About Weſt-Drayron the ſoil is a rich ſandy gray 
the arable lets from — twelve ſhillings — — 
the graſs from fifteen to twenty ſhillings. The farms 
are not large, being in general from-forty to one hun- 
dred pounds a year, Their principal courſe is, 

1. Turnips . * 
2. _ 
over one 
1 Wheat mY 


* 


| which, for land rich-enough for wheat, and light enough 


for turnips, is an excellent courſe, They lay all their 
dung upon their turnip land, but never mix it with turf 
or clay. They very often lime their lands for all ſorts 
of crops 3 ſow four quarters on an aere, which coſt one 
ſhilling and ten-pence per quarter, and the carriage 
they reckon as much more; but it laſts only one year. 
Sometimes they pare and burn the old ſward, which is 
done for ten ſhillings and ſix-pence to fifteen ſhillin 

an acre, ſurprizingly cheap, For turnips they — 
three, four, and ſive times, hoe once, reckon the mean 
value at thirty-five ſnillings an acre, and uſe them for 
feeding ſheep and rearing young cattle. They give the 
turnip land two earths for barley, ſow three duſhels per 
in on a medium four quarters and an half, 


ſometimes fix, and even ſeven quarters. F or oats they 


| plough once, ſow five buſhels, and five quarters the 
average produce; have. now and then ten quarters. 


For peaſe they give two ſtirrings, ſow three buſhel of 
ſeed, and get from two to fout quarters. They ſow few. 
beans, but plough once, uſe four buſhels of ſeed, never 
hoe them; the erop about two quarters and a half ; 
clover at two cattings gives three loads of hay. The 

of a farm as follows ; f 


OO A Os a 
7 Cows j 
1 Servant 


1 Labourer ' 


8 Acres of wheat 


14 Of fpring corn 
7 Of turnips 
In the whole pariſh are 
2380 Acres 
3 Farms 
18 Horſes 
20 Cows 
. 200 Rent 
20 Poor's Rate 


50 L A- 


e 
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LAB O:U | | The Danes, in the beginning of their depredations 


In hay-ti d harveſt, illing a and board. | burnt this town ;. and in the old war between the houſes 
In 8 ong ſhilling fe ond be of York and Lancaſter, the party of the latter deſtroyed 
* eaping per are, our ſhillings and fix-pence, Th it with fire-and {word ; ſince ich, though it is ſtill a 


ing corn, Illing. | © | flouriſhing town, it has never recovered its former glory. 

& —— graſs, —5 Mag . In the reign of king Richard I. all the Jews in this 

Boeing turnips, four ſhillings. 1 Th | place, of which there were many, were barbarouſly mur- 
Ditchin one ſhilling and two-pence the acre, or dered by the inhabitants. It was here the barons met to 


-— AT | levy war againſt king John, in whoſe reign here was the 
ewenty-cig t yards. 'T um N | : : £4 bun 1818 "he . 8 . 8 
c | ind en. ( -baiting. The circumſtance which gave riſe to 
: . . per ward and cler + is as follows: William — of Warren, then lord of 
W e -pence.. e town, obſerving two bulls in the caſtle meadow 
9 ſpring en one ſhilling and four x — for a cow; and that all the — dogs, 
Wehn Nen 45 armed at their bellowing, ran out, and fingling one of 
Citr v, Maxxzr Towns, Ec. them, purſued it through the ſtreets; was (> pleaſed at 
' The city Þ Lincoln; | znd the market-towns” are, the diverſion, that he gave all the meadow for a common 
rd. B Binb roke,. Boſton, Bourn, Bulling- to the butchers of the town, on condition that t 
Sk. Buren en. Gator 12 = & PS” | ſhould find a mad bull ſix weeks before every Chriſtmas, 
, gh, Burton, „ Corby, Crowland, . 
me-Market, Danniozton, Fokingham, Ganel. for the continuance of that ſport; from whence aroſe 
Deeping Glandford-bridve. Granths imiby. Hol- the proverb of, A mad as the baiting bull of Stamford. 
— Raped Kirkion. Louth,” Rafen-Marker, | 'Mr. Neal, who has taken great pains to trace the 
por Sleaford. 8 paldi 2 Spuſb "Stanton. Tatter. antiquities of this county, produces a fragment of an 
3 Wingert. A —_— net, 1 town was an uni- 
"Mn" E . . 2 ve g before the bi riſt, and continued ſo 
Sed Ie is Ruated on the river Welland, upon | ill the year 200, when it was diſſolved by the pope for 
e e and ele, den u fr ge before the regs of Edward if e appar by 
nce of eighty- three miſes from London; is | 4 | 3-1 
C e 
= . ſerjeants at * „ 7 * * College there is ſtill à braſs noſe, with a ring through it, 
—— like that upon the gate of the college of the ſame name 


Edward IV. It had a charter from that prince, 
SGterd from: Charles . theſe at Oxford, which was not built till the reign of Henry 
raids r n I 1 VIII. and therefore took its name, as well as this diſtin 


being only tem are expired, l 1 N 
The Ae ts = _ — privileges, particu- | guiſhing © circumſtance, fro Brazen-noſe College of 
larly a freedom from the juri Kon of the ſheriff of the | Stamford. It appears alſo, that ſeveral of the ſtudents 
county, and from being impannelled bn juries out of of Oxford removed to this place, upon ſome quarrel 
town; they are entitled to have the returns of all writs, between ſome ſtudents of the north and thoſe of the 
- ne exempted from the of 'all lords lieute- ſouth, in the time of Edward III. when it 1s probable 
nants, and claim the privilege of having the militia of there were ſome colleges here to receive them, as they 
the town commanded by their own officers, the mayor did not ſtay * in the place to build an. 
being the king's Jord/lieutenant; and immediately under | By ſome remains of "Roman antiquity found here, it 
bis 'mHefty's Command: he is eſteemed, within the li- appears that this was no inconfiderable place in the time- 
berties and Juriſdiction of the town, the ſecond man in of the Romans; and there are the traces of a Roman. 
the Kingdom. n | * 4 _ | highway from fouth to north, paſſing through this town, 
'1 This town is large, rich, and populous ; and has a | Which ſeem to indicate, that here once was a ferry over 


Kone bridge over the Welland, into Northampton- the Welland. © 3 8 
five It —— pariſh churches, but hey were In the reign of king Stephen, there was à caſtle in the 
reduced to ſeven, by an act of parliament in the time of middle of Stamford, of which the foundation-plot is ſtill 
Eing Edward VI. One of theſe churches, St. Martin's, viſible: and here the remarkable cuſtom of Borough 
Kendo un the eaſt fide of the river, in a part of the Engliſh fill fubfiſts, by which the youngelt ſont is heir 
apes n which in reality 4 in] fo his father. Here was formerly" a mint, and ſeveral 
1 orthamptonſhire, but is within the juriſdi&ion | monaſteries. = Ne 7340p 
"4 of this corporation, and on that account 7all by the Here was 2 of Benedictine 'monks, cell to the 

1 riame of Stamford. In this church of St. Martin, the monaſtery of Durham, and dedicated to St. Leonard: 
reat Cecil, lord Burleigh, the favourite of queen Eliza- it was valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at twenty-five pounds 
Lech, lies buried in a ſplendid tomb, There is à church | one ſhilling and two-pence pr ann; and is now a 
near the bridge, in which is a fine monument of the earl farm-houſe, and ſtill called St. Cuthbert's Fee. | 
ind” counteſs of Exeter, in White marble, with their | On the eaft fide of the town, near the river, there 
ures in a cumbent poſture, as big as the life, done at | was a convent of Dominican, or Black friars, founded 
dome; and over-againſt this church is an inn, known | before the year 1240. | : a ; 
the ſign of the ge, eſteemed the largeſt in Eng-] Here was an houſe of White or Carmelite friars, 
land ; but there is another, called the Bull Inn, far more | founded, as Speed thinks, by king Edward III. but 
noble and elegant: it is a handſome free-ſtone qua- Tanner thinks it more likely to have been founded by 
- drangle, with faſhed windows,” and has the appearance | Edward I. in whoſe time it occurs. ; 
of a palace. Here is a fine town-hall, The houſes are | Near the Green Ditch, in the weſt ſuburb of this 
moſt of them covered with flate, and the whole town town, cloſe to St. Peter's Gate, was a priory of friars 
taken together, is the moſt conſiderable, compact, and | Auſtins, ſaid to be 1 * by one Fleming, and finiſhed 
D 1 ' 1 by an archdeacon of Richmond: it was in being before 
Here is a charity-ſchool, in which eighty children | the year 1340. n . 
are taught and employed, twenty of 97 — * the caſt fide of the town, north of St. Leonard's, 
tained and. cloathed, and the reſt are ſupplied with | without Paul Gate, ſtood a houſe of Grey or Franciſcan 
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_ - William Brown, who had been twice mayor, erected 


wheels, reels, fire and candles: they are faid to earn 
four hundred pounds a year. In the reign of K. Hen. VII. 


and endowed an hoſpital here, for a warden, twelve men 
and a nurſe. The lord Burleigh likewiſe erected and 
endowed an hoſpital here—The chief trade of this town 


friars, founded þefore the forty-eighth of Edward III. 
"The old bead-houſe, or hofpital, for a warden, a chap- 
lain, twelve poor old men, and a nurſe, founded and 


liberally endowed by William Brown, merchant of the 
ſtaple; in 1493, was dedicated to All Saints, and valued 


at fifty-four pounds, twelve ſhillings and two-pence per 
n 5 


is in malt, free-ſtend, and ſea-e0al. d N 
for horie · races. „ IR e 


3 
„ * * 


* kw. — 


enn e 
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anmmum e it is yet ſtanding. . 


'L. 1s WY: 0 
Stamford ſends two members to parliament, has two 
weekly markets, held on Monday and, Friday; and nine 


annual fairs, viz. 2 before the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary, Monday before Midlent, Monday before the 


twelfth of Auguſt, for horſes, and ſtock of all ſorts; 


Midlent-Monday, for all ſorts of haberdaſhery; Monday 
before the twelfth of May, Monday after Corpus Chriſti, 
the thifteenth of June, the fifth of Auguſt, and 
2 g of November, for horſes, and all forts of 

. ; 3410 en 

Bridgecaſterton, a village north-weſt of Stamford, 
where a ſmall river, called the Guaſh, or Waſh, croſſes 
a Roman highway, is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſennz of Antoninus. 7 

Between Stamford and Lincoln there are many ſpaws 
or chalybeat mineral ſprings. I * 5 

Deeping-Market is an 1ll-built, dirty town, ſituated 
among the fens, on the north fide of the riyer Welland; 
at the diſtance of eighty-ſeven' miles from London. It 
is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from 4 vale here, 
many miles in compaſs, and the deepeſt in all this marſhy 
county, Deeping ſignifying a deep meadow. It is remark- 
able, that the channel of the river Glen, which runs 
from the weſt, lies much higher than this plain. Here 
was 7 cell of B 
Thorney abbey, in Cambridgeſhire, to which it was 
given by Baldwin, the ſon of Giſlebert, in the year 
1129. It was dedicated to St. James. #1444 
| Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and three an- 
nual fairs, viz. the ſecond Wedneſday after the eleventh 
of May, Wedneſday before Lammas, the elevgnth of 
Auguſt, and the tenth of October, 

imber of all ſorts. 210 e 

Crowland, the next town we viſited, is ſo ſurrounded 
with , that it is acceſſible only on the north and 
eaſt ſides, and even there not for carri which gave 
riſe to the proverb, that ** all the carts which came to 
„ Crowland were ſhod with filver.” 
ever, notwithſtanding the above-mentioned diſadvantage, 
is well inhabited: it is diſtant. eighty- eight miles from 
London, and conſiſts of three ſtreets, ſeparated by water 
courſes, planted on each fide with willows, and built on 
piles, having a communĩcarion with each other by a tri- 
angular bridge of curious contrivanee, ſtanding on the 
conflux of the Welland, and a river called the Nine. 
This bridge is formed on three 
meeting in one point; and it is 
of each ſegment, oppoſite to the paint of contact, ſtands 
in a different county, one in Lincolnſhire, another in 
Cambridgeſhire, the third in Rutlandſhire. 

Here is a church, which belonged formerly to a fa - 
mous abbey in this place, the roof of which fell in 
about half a century ago, and was found to conſiſt. of 
Iriſh. oak, finely carved and gilt; pieces of this are to be 
found in almoſt every houſe. This church, in the time 
of the civil war, was made a garriſon: over thie weſt 
gate of it are the images of divers kings and abbots, 
among which is that of St. Guthliac, to whom the abbey 
was dedicated, with a Whip and knife, his uſual ſymbols. 
Not far from the abbey is a little ſtone cottage, called 
Anchor Church-houſe, which had formerly à chapel, 
in which St. Guthliac lived as a hermit, and in which it 
is ſaid his body lies buried. The ſoil round this town is 
much improved of late by drains and ſtuices, and moſt 
of the ponds are now turned into corn- fields. 

The greateſt gain that accrues to the inhabitants of 
this: town, is from fiſh and wild-ducks ; of the latter 
they ſometimes drive three thouſand- into a net at once 
by dogs, and they are brought hither by» decay-ducks, 
bred for that purpoſe: | For the liberty of fiſhing in the 
many pools in and near the town, they pay now to the 
king, as they did formerly to the abbot, three hundred 
pounds a year. | | | v2 v7 5) 

Ethelbald, kin 
abbey here for B 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Guthlac. It was afterwards 
burnt by the Danes in 870; but king Eudred, about the 


of Mercia, in the year 716, built an 


year 948, rebuilt it, and it continued in great ſplendor 


and wealth till the general diſſolution, when the manors 
and eſtates belonging to it were reckoned worth one 


1 


for horſes, ſtock, and 


This town, how- 


lack monks, dedicated to St. Mary, 


LN fig 


ö 3 
| thouſand and etghty-three pounds fifteen ſhillings and 


Gua- | 


ack monks, belonging to | 


I r of a cirste, 
id that the extremity 


4 
5 


of this place, to the abbey of St. 


; 


2 penny, r annum. en 2 „ „ ee as m4; 5 

Upon aying the foundation of the new. abbey-churck 
at this place, in the year 1114, Alan de Croun gave it 
the advowſan of the church of Freeſtone, near Boſton 5 
and in alittle time after, ſome other lands and churches, 
and placed here a prior and ſome Black monks, ſubordi- 
nate to the great monaſtery, whom he farther endowed 
before his death, in the time of king Stephen. This 
| cell was dedicated to St. James, 
This town has a weekly market on Satufday, and an 
annual fair on the fourth of September, for cattle, hemp, 


and flax. 
A cauſeway leads from hence, between the river Wel- 
land and the marſhes; on which, about two miles from 
Crowland, ſtood a pyramid, with an inſcription, denot- 
ing, that it was the utmoſt, boundary of the abbey's juriſ- 
diction, which was in a kind, of iſland, three miles in 
eng, and three in breadth... | 
* a crocodile, fixed in a flat ſtone, now 


ſkeleton of a croc 
to be ſeen in the muſæum of the Royal Society at Lon- 
in this county ; the 


don, is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
particular place is not mentioned, but it is thought to - 


R 2 8050 * 
Holbeck has nothing in it deſerving particular notice. 
It is bine miles diſtant e and has 4 


pariſh- church, near which Fir John de Kirketon, Knt. 
founded an hofpital for a warden, and fifteen poor per- 
ſons, dedicated to All Saints, about the year 1351. 
Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two an- 
nual fairs, viz.. the ſeventeenth of May, and the ſecond 


Twelday jn September, for horſes, cattle of all ſorts, 


corn, flax. I AGY AI 4 1) 10. 6483 li N 
At Tyd St. Mary's on the bank of the Nine; in the 
ſouth point of this county, near Holbeck, Nicholas 


f, th 

Breakſpear was rector, who. preached the Chriſtian faith 
to the Norwegians, for which he received a Cardinal's 
hat; and in the year 1155, was .adyanced, to the papal 
chair, and took the name of Adrian the Fourth. 
Spalding is a more neat and populous, town than might 
be expected from its, ſituation, being encompaſſed with 
lakes, canals, and riyers, the drains gf Boſton and Lang- 
toft centering as it were upon it: belides th er it 5 2. 
which is navigable 


moſt ſurrounded by the Welland,  v 
through it, and has a bridge over it, with a ſmall port; 


to which ſeveral barges ; belong, that are chiefly emplo 
and corn : Veiel of fifty 5. tons 


in carrying coals | 5 
may come up to it. This town is diſtant ninety- eight 


miles from London, aud has à handſome large market 
place, a free — ede for the fave of e inhabi- 

tants, and a charity-ſchool. A | 
. Egelrick, one of the abbots of Crowland, afterwards 


biſhop of Durham, made a firm cauſeway, from hence to 
Deeping, through a,yaſt foreſt of deep marches, which 


Was from bim called. Elrick-road: there is at this time 
e vos es both e 27k” 
;, Thorold de Buckenhale gave a place in this town, in 


the year 1052, for the habitation. and lands for the 
maintenance of a prior. and five monks. from Crow! 
who were forced to abandon their cell after the Con veſt, 
from the barbarous uſage of 'Yvo, Tailboys, earl of An- 
giexs in France, then lord of this town; and great part 
of the adjacent country. The ſame Vyo, about. the 
year 107% gave the church of St. Mary, and the manor 
ficholas at Angiers, 


whence were ſent over ſome. Benedictine monks ; and 
became an alien priory to that foreign monaſtery, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. Nicholas. It was given, in 
the twentieth, year of Henry VI. to King's College, in 
Cambridge; and in the firſt of, Etvard IV. to Sion 
abbey, in Middleſex; but being made, a prioratus ind: - 
gena, and even at laſt an abbey, it continued till the 
8 Aer ag, when its yearly; income was rated at 
| even hundred and. ſixty- ſeven pounds eight ſhillings and 
e ee 20d fr 
palding has a weekly market on Tueſday, and five 
An — viz be e e x 9 
and flax; the twehty-ninth,of June, for, horſes and beaſts; 
the thirtieth of Auguſt 


6—— el 


| 


ſt,. for horſes; the twe ity-fifth of 
September and ſeventeenth ofDecember, for hetnp and fax. 
| t 


0 


376 Sil aL * 
any av of Spaldin 
are wer ou, been yes op three pets of 


r coi ed — a [noſe 'of 
SEEN 


jenus. 
Bputn is fituated on a plain bining ie the fens of 
— and'is ned. nerf *» for tanning leather, | 


and for 4 e de. It is diſtant Hoa Loon ninety- 

tee qniles,” and a pleaſant river belonging to it, 
= runs to 8 Aeg. Here was a caſtle, built by the 
1 kes, 2the lords of * - mandr, 3 in the 


of ki ard I. obtained a licen 
© was bases £hatybeat ſpring, famous f for | 
— virtues. 


Baldwin, ſon of Giflebert de 2 er 
e e n 8 ſetktled an 
#bbot and canons'in a monaſtery in this town, of the 
_—_ St. Auftiti, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 


2 


the diſſolution, when 1 n canons. re 1 
Tbis town has 2 


© thiree arinual Fairs, Vit. the ſeventh of March, the fixth 

of May, and the ewenity-ninth of October, lun forhorles | 

n thi glace i is Grimſiborp remarkable le- 

Jet bels ging to the duke of Ancaſter.” ark, | 

of. great cr the road Jeads through it i fot the 
colurfe of a three miles: the haue appears at firſt | 

view ' 2 £73 being e y ſituated on 

2 hill, Wich 


me very fine woods ſtretchin ing A 
each fide ; way hilly 3nd d ſeen in 6 — ** 
ut as it were an approach to the 
4011 cons and in. before? "the houſe is a hohle piece 


water, wit achts upon it ; the banks are 
80 ] 7 in e Rile, * 25 the 
th andteaipth confiderable ; but two cir 155 

ar mpfch | to render it complete : the ' princjpa 
d bf it appeats in full view, g of bag oſt 2 
Fan i | We / which this might eaſily. be, 
and. would 4407 2 1 to ys nh and mexnificene 3 | ; 
2 See 8 Ten, iv-painful at 
fit v other” pornt is, the break in 
oder fre & 10 7 it is tio lakes, and 
N than the other, a real cannot 4 


thrown. reſent it is a cauſeway it mi 
ality be. GED, 2 like a IE ND> 1 to 12 


wee ig won, at 


ir. caſe, 


the * Sn = 123 apart” 
is 2"tea-rogm richly ornamented with 
the-Corinthian order, kndy carved and 
z cortices, bc. 

a light lead coJour 
y. by. twenty-feven, 
git ornaments on u blue 
on white in comp: ts. 
among the pictures, Ac. is 
{ R. Fe chimney- piece one 
under the cornice chree 
nnd; bat bot poliffied 1 the 


Next 
rith two 


a ligbt and p 5 
he moſt elegan t in 
3 in F 


e 399 gowns of Siena marble, and | * 


try Lan . 4 r ff iis de fe 24% 


in Charles ais . by Vandyke 4 Kige 


and fine. being 
renn 
e defending th the bridge. His WN Fin 


e e eit errreiian 
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f _ Jpn 9e 


market on Saturday, and | 
rays of 2 fup ; the ground is 1 dotted with 2 


N err and feſtooſts 


2 


The | Yar 
WE well | 


in à moſt * and 


a thorn out of a lions paw, well 


EY [Els 


"9 Vi 1 4 R E. 


Two, landſcapes in a ſhowy ſtile, containing each a 
large trunk of a tree; pretty. 


A fire at night in à town, fine ; the figures in the front 
2 20 * nümetaus and well grou and the light 
not badly ex | 

Chriff crowned with thortis 3, the minute expreſſion 
good, but never were ideas more truly Dutch. | 

A battle fine. We ſuppoſe by Bourgognone. 


Two large pieces of cattle ; we 2pprehend by Baſſan. 
The diffuſion” of light is in his ſtile, and Ukdwiſe the 
1270p rk een 8 * 
ut Ire * 3 
Ae uf "ES "YE ant; A; is hung 
With blue paper, upon which are paigite many different 
landſcapes in blue and .white, , with. xepreſentations of 
frames and lines and taſſels in the ſame Mg Wes in 
a bow window * blue and white, 8 t of this 100m 
we enter gh ie "break W ty ht, Wd 18 1 ele- 
6 gan, 0 Ae original, pl It is hung 
With fine India on ; ode eng i Q. che compart- 


ments, the tibs 2 ich Join in t Centre in the gilt 


India birds; the PWindow- utters, 40 

drawers — into the wall}; all painted in 
772 owers in green, white and gold; 

8 00 . of. the ſame. Upon the 


doors, and the 
front of the 


the fofa: airs 
che in x as 


Grantham is a — 5 — — much fre- 
n | Janes, and has ſeveral good inns! It ſtands at the 

iſtance of one hundred and four” miles from London, 
and is governed by an alderman, twelve juſtices of the 
peace, à recorder, a coroner, an eſoheator, twelve ſe- 


ö cond- twelve- men, who are of the edmmon council, 


and twelve conſtables: to attend the court. Here is a 
fine church, with a ſtone ſpire, one of the loftieſt in 


17 — two hundred and eight feet high ; and 
— hk 


as to app inclining from the 
dicular, on which fide ſoever it is viewed. Here; is a 
Richard Fox, 


free · ſchool; built and endowed » 
of Wincheſter,” à native of this place. The il- 
— Sir Iſaa Newton was alſo born here, and re- 
| ceived the firſt rudiments of learning at this ſchool. 
Hera | ab ae —— en, Ru fre- 
This it ſuppoſed to wen beet a hn belonging © 
| the Romats, by the remains of a caſtle which has 
PE | nptadeg: up here and here was agcientiy a houſe 


— r 2 be bout the 


— one two Dae hows partiaingic, has 0 
{ weekly market on Satyrday, and five — fairs, viz. 
the * 1 Lent; for horned cattle, (horſes and 
[or iy, 85 , for aud horſes ; f the tenth 
te | of ** che engel ixth of October, and the even- 
= pg a vi to 


for horned cattle and horſes. 
e ſouth of this town; is — 

bre becnabe of ontem of the Romans, not only from 

the ſimilitude of the names, bur Fo the bee 
to other places in to this. Cheque 

payements, and ocher marks of pee, have 


ee. dug up here. 
another ſmall e on * ſame 


Hamas high „was a village of the Romans, and is 
— been the — Otococalana. This 
place abounds th ſuch numerous retinants of ws with 
that the inhabitants, after a haſty ſhower, 80 in ſearch 
of them on the declivities of the town and in the neigh- 
— quarries, and have y years carried on a kind 

* ele of them; ; 

atlaxton, eee bin w wle, of Gran- 

—_— @brazen veſſel was ploughed up, containing ſome 
Glues: beads; and an antique helmet of gold, ſtudded with 
jewels ; all which were preſented to Catharina of Spain, 
| queen dowager of Henry VIII. 

About five miles from Grantham, near Hanningtoh, 
there is a Nomaa camp, called Julius Cæſar's Double 
Trench aud in the year 169, here were found as 
many Roman n wy 4 17 — pot, 4 as would 
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In the year 1147, | 
to Bitham, ſouth-eaſt of Grantham, a convent of Ciſ- 
tertian monks, from Fountain abbey, in Yorkſhire ;/ 
but theſe” monks finding ſome inconvenience here, 

ickly removed-to a more pleafant ſituation in the pariſh 
of Edenham, called Vandy abbey, a little way north-: 
eaſt of Bitham. It was/given them by Jeffry de Brache- 
court, or the lord Gilbert de Gant, carl of Lincoln. 
About the time of the ſuppreſſion, here were an abbot 
and thirteen monks, whoſe yearly revenues were valued 
at one hundred and twenty-four pounds five ſhillings and 
eleven pence. It was d icated to the Virgin Mary. 

At Catley, near Grantham, Peter de Belingey 
priory, in the dme ef 'king Stephen, for nuns and bre- 
thren of the Semgringham order. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and on the fuppreffion was endowed 
with an yearly ĩneome of thirty-three pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and ſix-pence. '% FF 

There was a proceptery of Knights Templars at South 
Witham; near the ſource of the river Witham, about 
nine miles from Grantham, as ancient as the year 1164, 
to which Margaret de Percy, and Hubert de Ria, were 

eat bene factors, if not founders, It came afterwards 
to the Hoſpitalers 1 
About the year 1164, king | 

of Haugh on the Mount, near Grantham, to the abbey 
of St. Mary de Voto at Cherburgh; in Normandy, 
which was founded by his mother, the empreſs Maud, 
and himſelf; and here was an alien priory” of ſome 
Auſtin canons; ſubordinate to that foreign monaſtery, 

The church, and four carucates of land in the town 
of Long Benington, north-weſt of Grantham, being by 


Henry II. gave the manor 


Ralph —— or Felge, given to the abbey of Sa- 
vigney in Normandy, before the year 1175; here was 


an alien priory of Ciſtertian monks, ſubordinate to that 
foreign monaſtery. * l ee 

Being in the neighbourhood of Bclvoir-caſftle, we de- 
termined to view it. About three miles from Grantham, 
in the way the road rifes up a ſmall hill, at the ſummit of 
which ſuddenly appears an immenſe proſpect over a pro- 
digiouſly extenſive vale, which-thoſe who delight in ex- 
tent will be highly pleaſed with. It is not, however, 
equal to that from Belvoir Caſtle, which is ſeen almoſt 
in the clouds on the top of à vaſt hill, for many miles 
around. From the rooms * ſeen Lincoln Mindeer, 
at thirty miles diſtance, perfectly clear; Newark appears 
in the eentre of the valley, and Nottingham is eafily 
diſcerned. | nee * 

The houfe is old, and the fitting up and furniture the 
fame ; inſomuch that we may venture to adviſe all who, 
being at Grantham, and having: ſome inclination to ſee 
it, but pot a determined one, to give up the ſcheme, for 
the road is dreadfully bad, and the proſpect infinitely 
exceeded in real beauty by many in England. We re- 
marked the following pictures: 1 or 
T Two pieces of ſruit and flowers, with a china baſon in 
one, well done, in the ſtile of Michael Angelo. 5 

Landſeape, à rock, and a water-fall; good. 

Virgin and Chile ; pledfing. © 

Portraits of the Hereditary Prince, the Count de la 
Lippe, and Duke Ferdinand ; very good ones, eſpecially 

e A 4 he bt ” k. #54 F — oo» 

- Landſcape; the glowing light between the trees fine. 

Oxen plougbing, by a Diet painter. | 

Seer; pho | | | 

A witch's cave, in the Dutch ſtile; romantic ideas, 

and expreſſive execution,” 0 

A cattle-pigee # good; © .. 
Tue ſetting fon, 2 large landſcape z\. the glowin 
warnith of the {ky is fine; and the architecture an 
trees well done. | | . 
The Holy Virgin; a large picture, in the manner of. 
Guido; the turn of the head admirable; and the general 
attitude fine. | ; | | 
Gods and goddeſſes; we apprehend by Rubens, but 
not in his beſt manner. | 

The infide of a church; the architecture and light 
very fine, 

Miracle of the five loaves; the figures numerous, and 
well grouped; the finiſhing and colours good. 
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William earl of Albemarle brought | 


"built a] 
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Landſeape, in à dark ſtile, but good. 
Two ſmall ditto; pleaſing. 
Leander, bernę by fea nymphs; .. 
* not ſo Dutch as in common. 
| ſlee ping Bacchus. Keg, K "= 3 Þ TOS =: np 
This caſtle was formerly a priory of four Black 
monks, ſubordinate to the abbey. of St. Albans, in Hert- 
fordſhire, to which it was annexed by its founder, Ro- 
bert-de Belyidier, or de Todenci, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, 'It was dedicated to, St, Mary, and at 
the ſuppreffion, valued at one hundred and four pounds 
nineteen Killings and ten- pence per annum. 
Tbe aftorites, or ſtar-ſtone, 10 called from 
ſemblance to a far, are frequently found here. 
The city of Lincoln, which we next viſited, is built 
on the fide of a hill, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Witham in three ſtall chinnels, over which there 
are ſeveral bridges. It. is one hundred. ind twenty-eight 
miles from London; and the evident marks of rampire 
and deep ditch fill remaining, bew that the ancient 
Lindum of the Britons ſtood on the very top of the hill, 
"and extended farther north than the gate Newport. 
Vortimer, that warlike Briton, who ſo often defeated the 
Saxohs, died, and was interred here, though he left it 
in charge, that he ſhould be buried on the ſea-ſhore'; 
believing, as it is related by Ninnius, &c. that his very 
ghoſt would, be the Britons ſafeguard a alnſt the Saxons, 
The Saxons took and demoliſhed this' Old Lindum, 
and then built on the ſouth fide of the hill, and even 
down to the river, fortifying it with a wall, where it was 
not defended by the river. he Danes took it twice by 
ſtorm, and the Saxons as often retook it; the laſt time 
they did ſo, was under king Ethelred, who drove king 
Canute out of the town, an recovered England when it 
was almoſt totally loſt. In Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
this place is Faid, in Doomſday Book, to have had one 
thouſand and ſeventy houſes; and Malmſbury relates, 
that in the Normans time it was one of the moſt popu- 
lous cities in England, and à mart for all goods coming 
by land or water, King William I. built a caſtte upon 
e ridge of the hill ; and about the fame time, the bi- 
ſhop's ſee was tranſlated hither from Dorchefter in Ox - 
fordſhire, purſuant to a'public order, that no ly 
ſhould have their ſeats in obſcute villages. The dioceſe, 
which was exceeding large, contained ſo many counties, 
that it ſunk under its own weight; and though Henry II 
took that of Ely out of it, and Henty VII. thoſe of 
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theit re- 


: Peterborough and Oxford, yet it ſtill takes in Leiceſter- 


ſhire, untingtonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Bucks, and part 
of Hertfordfhire, and is reckoned the biggeſt in all Eng- 
land; containing no leſs than twelve hundred and fifty- 
five pariſh-churches, whereof five hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven are improptiations; and there are in theſe bounds 
Ge archdeaconries, viz. Lincoln, Leiceſter, Bedford, 
Buckingham, Stow, and Huntington. 4 
3 * Edward III. made this city à ſtaple or mart for 
wool, leather, lead, &c, It was once burnt, once be- 
ſieged, but in vain, by king Stephen, who was defeated, 
and made priſoner here; and once taken by Henry III. 
from his rebellious barons. It is faid to baye had for- 
merly fifty-two churches, which, by act of parliament in 
the reign of Edward VI. were reduced to eighteen, 
which are now only thirteen, and the meaneſt that are 
to be ſeen any where except indeed the cathedral or 
minſter, which, as well as the ruins of the old caſtle, is 
a moſt venerable piece of ' antiquity; being a ſtately 
Gothic pile, of excellent workmanſhip, brought to per- 
fection by ſeveral of its biſhops. 3 * 

In the years 1072, 75, and 78, when the epiſcopal 
ſees were decreed by the provincial ſynods to be removed 
into great towns and cities, Remigius, then biſhop of 
Dotcheſter, fixed upon Lincoln, and in the Conqueror's 
time, bought the ground for the cathedral church, di- 
ſhop's palace, and houſes for the dignitaries and officers ; 
and began the buildings, 'which were not finiſhed: till 
ſome years after, by his ſucceſſor, Robert Bloet, who 
:ncreaſed the number of prebends, which was twenty- 
four days before the 


one, to forty-two. Remigius died e 
conſecration of this cathedral, in the year 1092. The 
reyenues of this biſhoprick were valued, upon the diſfo- 

5D | lution, 
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the dimenſions of both churches, it appears 


— 


lution, at two thouſand and ninety-five pounds twelve 
Hillings and five-pence a year; and the common reye- 
nues of the chapter at. five hundred and ſeventy-eight 


pounds eight Billings and two-pence.. But many of the 


manors and eſtates having been 1 6 from the bi- 
ſhopric, chi in the time af Kae d VI. it is now gethe 


rated only at eight hundred and thirty | 

ſhillings and a penny a year; and the dividend money 
of the chipter, from which little or nothing ſeems to 
have been taken, at five hundred and forty-ſix pounds 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence. There now belongs to this 
noble cathedral, beſides the biſhop, - a dean, precentor, 
chancellor, ſub-dean, fix archdeacons, fifty-two. pre- 
bendaries, four prieſt-vicats, eight lay-vicars, or, 8 
ing- men, an organiſt, ſeven poor clerks, eight cho- 
riſters, and ſeven burghurſt chanterfrss.. | 

There was formerly a monaſtery of nuns upon the 
place where now ſtands this cathedral, Here is the 
fineſt great bell in England, called Tom of Lincoln, 
which is near five ton in weight, will hold four hundred 
and twenty-four gallons ale meaſure, and is near twenty- 
three feet in compaſs : Dr. Fuller calls it the Stentor of 
England, and ſays fifty leſſer bells might be made out 
of it. Among other tombs, it contains one of braſs, in 
which ate the bowels. of queen Eleanor, wife to Ed- 
ward I. and another of Catherine Swinford, the third 
wife of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and mother 
of the Somerſet family. It is ſo lofty a pile, and the 
hill it ſtands on ſo high, that it may be ſeen in five or 
fix counties, fifty miles to the north, and thirty to the 
ſouth, and is one of the Jargeſt in England. The 
Middle or Rood Tower is alſo reckoned the higheſt in 
the kingdom, - | N | 

But what exceeds all others in it, is the cathedral 
church, which, for magnificence of ſtructure, challenges 
the pre-eminence of all other Gothic churches, not 
only in this kingdom, but throughout Europe, if we 
may rely upon the opinion of a gentleman, who had 
_ the churches at Straſbourg, Milan, and Notre Dame 
in Paris. rf - 

The city of Lincoln indeed contends with that of 
York for a preference to-its cathedral; and as this is a 
point in which. both cities are very tenacious, we will 
diſtinguiſh the particulars wherein each of them have 
the advantage over the other. | 

In the place, then, Lincoln cathedral has greatly 
the advantage of York, in the, height of its fituation 
and by different accounts. given, by ſeveral authors, of 
incoln 
exceeds: Vork in length, from eaſt to weſt, either four - 
teen, or eleven, or three feet and an half: in the middle 
croſs or tranſept from north to ſouth, five feet; in the 
outward breadth of the weſt end, by the addition of two 
chapels, as at St. Paul's, London, fifty-three feet ; in 
the height of the weſt towers and ſpites, ſeventy-twa 


feet - and of the middle tower, including the pinnacles, | 


feventy-five feet. a 
York exceeds Lincoln in the breadth of its middle 
nef, and ſide- iſles, within-fide, twenty-ſix feet; in the 


© height of the middle nef to its canopy, ſeventeen feet; 
and. in the inſide height of the middle lantern, fixty-four | 


feet and an half. | | 8 

The breadth of the weſt end of Lincoln will not the 
leaſt ayail.in this diſpute, as it has ſo many egregious 
defects, not to ſay abſurdities. Tbe two ſteeples are 
crowded t er, inſtead of being placed at the extre- 
mities of the front, which by that means would have 


had an appearance much more grand. They riſe up 


above the body of the-church, as if behind a ſcreen, 
without the leaſt affinity to any part of the building 


below. Their ornaments are but mean, and the leaden 
ſpires upon them ftill meaner. The whole front, ex- 
tending in a ſtraĩt line, wants boldneſs when viewed at 


ſome diſtance; and there is ſuch an expanſion of ſolid 
wall, without windows, or any ſort of aperture, as 
gives an heavineſs throughout. The cloiſtered work, 
or niches for images, which is the chief ornamental part 
of Gothic ſtructures, is diſpoſed with a ſhameful diſre- 
gard to every thing like delign : in one place, crowded 
with needleſs profuſion; in another, wanted to fill up, 


pounds eighteen | 


- 


e. 


where now there is nothing but a naked and dead ſpace; 
and in the ornaments the fancy is ſo irregularly varied, 
that all kind of connexion, and harmony is deſtroyed ; fo. 
that the building, to appearance, has the ſame effect, as 


if it were pieces of different ſtructures patched up to- 


The plan of the church is very irregular, - the middle 
tranſept from north to ſouth having no iſles on the weſt 
fide, to anſwer thoſe on the eaſt. The upper tranſept, 
or double croſs, can never be conſidered as a beautiful 
addition, eſpecially ſince this, and the eaſtern parts be- 
ponds are ſurrounded with chapels and veſtries erected 
ithout uniformity, and the windows of the church are 
meanly ſmall, crowded, and out of proportion. 
It is to be obſerved, there is a great reſemblance be- 
tween the ground - plat of Lincoln, and that of Canter- 
bury ; and the one was certainly built after the model of 
the other. is: | ir |; 
| |, The only defect objected to Vork, is, that the middle 
tower or lantern wants height, and that the croſs or 
tranſept, from north to ſouth, is built in a different ſtile 
and manner from the reſt of the cathedral. Both theſe 
muſt be admitted to be faults z but, by the way, the 
middle lantern is as lofty as the celebrated towers of 
Canterbury and Glouceſter, excluſive of their pinnacles, 
though not ſufficiently high in proportion to its breadth, 
being ſeventy feet ſquare, or to the height of the church. 
They have a tradition in this city, that a wooden ſpire 
was once intended to have been raiſed upon this tower ; 
which in that caſe would have exceeded the height of 
Saliſbury ſteeple, as the preſent battlements are higher 
by ſix feet, and of a larger ſquare than the preſent tower 
at Saliſbury, 11 | 
We are. not. ſorry this project failed, becauſe it is ob- 
vious all wooden ſpires have a moſt wretched aſpect, 
The only amendment that can be made, would be to 
pull down the bell-turret at one corner, and to raiſe the 
battlements about twenty feet, piercing them through- 
with proper ornaments ; and. carry four-pinnacles above 


| them, about twenty feet more. 


: 


However, this building has two remarkable beautics 
not to be found in any other Gothic edifice ; which are, 
that the height and breadth of the nef and ſide. iſles of 
the church, and of all the arches and windows, come 
very near, if not agree with, the dimenſions laid down 
by the eſtabliſhed rules of Roman architecture; that the 
ſpan of the roof, from eaſt to weſt, riſes very near equal 
to the modern proportion ; the exceſſive height of the 
roofs being the chief blemiſhes in moſt cathedrals, as 
may be ſeen. at Lincoln, Saliſbury, Weſtminſter, and 
particularly Wincheſter. _ oh | 

The plan of the whole church is uniform, as well as 
the ſuperſtructure, eſpecially from eaſt to weſt : the 
windows are of a ſize and diſtance proper to the magni- 
tude of the ſtructure, and are. admirable for their work- 
manſhip ; neither is it crowded and encumbered on the 
outſide by its buttreſſes, but every part is enriched with 
ornaments, which receive an additional beauty from the 
colour of the ſtone, as it retains almoſt its original 
whiteneſs. | | 

Thus far what we have ſaid of this building ingemres} 
was neceſlary, in comparing it with Lincoln. e will 
now take ſome notice of its ſeveral parts diſtinctly, both 
withinfide and without, beginning firſt at the outſide. 

The weſt end, which is one hundred and twenty- 
four feet in_. breadth, ſhews a grandeur inexpreſſible: 
this front contains two uniform towers, diminiſhed by 
ſeyeral contractions, all cloiſtered for imagery, and en- 
riched with other ornaments. .. In; the ſouth tower hangs 
a deep peal of twelve bells, the tenor weighing fifty- 
nine hundred weight. | 

Between theſe towers, over the principal entrance 
into the church, is a large window, whoſe tracery in 
maſons work is of a figure ſo beautiful, that it cannot 
be equalled any where. The ſeveral windows in the 
towers are large, and their tracery and ornaments well 
fancied. JEEP | | 

The ſouth entrance is aſcended by ſeveral courſes of 
ſteps; and tradition aſſures us, there was once as great 


an aſcent to the weſt door, Here a remarkable ſpiral 
turret 
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turret is erected on the middle of the pediment, and 
called the Fiddlers Turret, from an image of a fiddler 
on the top. Over the door is a+ dial both horary and 
ſolar, on each fide of which two images ſtrike the quar- 
ters on two bells. | 

In viewing the building from this part eaſtward, we 
eaſily diſcerned it to be much newer than that weſtward, 
though conformable to it. : 

Ihe eaſt front is exceeding noble, and has the fineſt 
window in the world. 

The north ſide is the ſame as the ſouth; only a wall is 
built to. prevent night-walkers, and other diſorderly 
perſons, from neſting and intriguing in the obſcure cor- 
ners of the buttreſſes. 

The lantern ſteeple is ornamented in a fine taſte, 
wanting nothing but a better finiſhing at the top: it 
has eight windows, two on each ſide, to give light 
within: theſe windows, from top to bottom, are forty- 
five feet high. | | | 

We now entered the inſide, at the weſt door, opening 
into the middle nef of the church, under the largeſt 
Gothic arch in Europe, which binds and ſupports the 
two towers. The nef is the moſt ſpacious of any in 
Europe, except St. Peter's at Rome ; it exceeds the di- 
menſions of the nef of St. Paul's cathedral four feet fix 
inches in width, and eleven feet in height ; and that of 
Weſtminſter-abbey, ſixteen feet ſix inches in breadth, 
but its height is two feet leſs. This is an inſtance of 
what we took notice of before, with regard to the juſt- 
neſs of the proportion of York cathedral ; and at the 
fame time ſhews the extravagance of that of Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, in this particular. The canopy at top is 
enriched with curious knots of carving. 

From thence we proceeded under the middle lantern, 
to a ſtone ſcreen, that parts the choir from the body of 
the church, adorned with curidus workmanſhip, among 
which are placed the ſtatues of the Britiſh kings, from 
the Conqueſt to Henry VI. | 

Over the entrance into the choir ſtands the organ, 
having a double front: it had before been removed from 
thence by king Charles I. to one fide, oppoſite to the 
biſhop's throne. The reaſon his majeſty gave for doing 
it, was, that it ſpoiled the proſpect of the fine eaſt win- 
dows from the body of the church. | 

The choir is 2dorned with ancient wood-work carved, 
and ſet up with clufters of knotted pinnacles of different 
heights. The aſcent from the body of the church, 
through the choir to the altar, is by a gradation of ſix- 
teen ſteps, The altar has lately received a conſiderable 
improvement as to its ſituation, and the whole church in 
its beauty, by taking away a large wooden ſcreen, which 
almoſt obſtructed the view of the eaſt window. By this 
means it was carried one arch farther back, to a ſtone 
ſcreen of excellent Gothic architecture, which now not 
only ſhews a beauty in itfelf, before hid, but opens a 
view to one of the nobleſt lights in the world, both for 
maſonry and glazing ; which is the aforementioned eaſt 
window. W | 

This window is thirty feet nine inches broad, and 
ſeventy-five feet high: the upper part is a piece of fine 
tracery, but not fo beautifu} as that at the weſt end, 


Below the tracery are one hundred and ſeventeen parti- | 
tions, wherein i; repreſented, in fine painted glaſs, moſt | 


of the hiſtory of the Bible. This window was glazed 
in 1405, by one John Thornton, glazier, of Coventry ; 
who received, for his own work, four ſhillings a week, 
and contracted to finiſh the whole in three years, 

In a circular window, at the ſouth end of the church, 
is another fine piece of maſonry, in the form of a wheel, 
called The Marygold Window, from its painted glaſs, 
which reſembles the colour of that lower. The north 
end has five noble lights: each conſtitute one large win- 
dow, and reach al moſt from top to bottom. There is a 
tradition, that five maiden ſiſters were at the expence of 
theſe lights. The painting of the glaſs repreſents a kind 
of embroidery, or moſaic needle-work, which might 
perhaps give occaſion to the ſtory. | 

e ought not to omit mentioning, that all the win- 
dows of the church, except one or two, are adorned 
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the portraitures of eminent perſons. This painting was 
preſerved at the time of the civil wars, by the lord Fair- 
fax, general of the parliametit's army, who, at the re- 
queſt of the gentry and citizens of York, placed a guard 
of ſoldiers about the church for that purpoſe. 

The body of the church has been lately new-paved, 
the plan of which was drawn by that ingenious architect 
Mr. Kent, under the direction of the earl of Burlington. 
weve figure is moſaic, and properly adapted to a Gothic 

uilding. | | rtl 

The monuments in this church are numerous, many 
of them very ancient, and ſeveral very magnificent ; 
but to enumerate them diſtintly, would take up more 
room than, we can ſpare.” 5 2 | 

After taking this view of the cathedral, we were con- 


ducted into the Chapter-houſe; a building which, for a 
Gothic piece, diſdains to allow an equal in the uni- 
verſe, and well deſeryes the encomium beſtowed upon it, 


as is ſaid, by a great traveller, in an old Monkiſh verſ: 
infcribed on the wall, in golden letters, as follows : 


Ut roſa phlos phlorum, fic eft domus ifta domorum. 
As ſhines the roſe above all meaner flow'rs, 
So above common piles this building tow'rs, 


height to the middle knot of the roof is ſixty· ſeven feet 
ten inches, unſupported by any pillars, and entirely de- 
pendent upon one pin geometrically placed in the centre, 


The whole roof has been richly painted, and the knots 


of carved work gilt; but is now defaced and ſullied by 


time, Over the roof is a ſpire of timber-work, covered 
with lead, admired as a maſterly piece of work in the 
carpenters art, The eight ſquares of the octagon have 


each a window beaut!t 
with painted glaſs. 
The next place we ſaw was the Veſtry-room ; its di- 


ully adorned, and embelliſhed 


menſions forty-four feet by twenty-two; wherein are 


kept ſeveral antiquities, particularly the famous horn ſo 
called, made /of an elephant's tooth; which is indeed 
the greateſt piece of antiquity the church can exhibit, 
and to which they ought to pay an high veneration, on 
account of the benefit they reap from the act that it 
witneſſed to. The account Camden gives of it, is: 
„That Ulphus, the ſon of Toraldus, who governed in 
the weſt parts of Deira, by reaſon of a difference 
likely to happen betwixt his eldeſt ſon and his 
«© youngeſt, about his lordſhip, when he was dead, 
<< preſently took this courſe : without delay, he went 
* to York, and taking the horn, wherein he was wont 
* to drink, with him, he filled it with wine; and 
6 r before the altar, beſtowed upon God, and 
6 the bleſled St. Peter, all his lands.“ * 

The lands are ſtill called De Terra Ulphi. The horn 
was, imagined to have been quite loſt ; but Thomas lord 
Fairfax was the occaſion of its being preſerved. Where 


{tripped of its golden ornaments, it was reſtored by his: 
ſucceflor. The chapter thought fit to decorate it anew, 
and beſtowed the following inſcription to the memory of 
the reſtorer upon it: | ele et 


Coxxv Hoc VLPHUS IN OCCIDENTALI PARTE _ 
DEIN PRINCEPS, VNA CVM OMNIBVS TERRIS 
ET REDITIBYS svis, OLIM DONAVIT. 
AMISSVM, , VEL ABREPTVM, = 
HEnzIcvs DOM. FAIRFAX DEMVM RESTITVYIT.. 


Dc. ET CAPIT. DE NOVO ORNAVIT, 
A. D. M.DC.LXXV. | 


Ulphus, prince of the weſt part of Deira, formerly dedi- 
cated this horn, together with all his lands and reve- 
nues. Being loſt or ſtolen, Henry lord Fairfax at 
length recovered it ; and the dean and chapter re- 
paired it, in the year 1675. 8 


of building, with the character given of it (as Mr. 
Camden informs us) by Æneas Sylvius, afterwards pope 


with painted glaſs, repreſenting the Sacred Hiſtory, and 


« and workmanſhip, all the world over, but NY 
«6 or 


It is an octagon of ſixty- three feet diameter. The 


it had lain, or where he got it, is uncertain; but, 


We will now conclude our account of this noble pile 


Pius IT. It is, fays he, famous for its 'magnificence ' 


OR ** 
— 
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* for a fine 
de ſmall thin wa illars quite round. Tous 
- The ſouth fide of the church is enriched by a library, 
to which archbiſhop Matthews's widow was a great be- 
nefactreſs. A biſhop was her father, and an archbiſhop 
ber father-in-law ; ſhe had four biſhops for her brethren, 
and an archbiſhop for her ſecond huſband. | 
The biſh bal a palace in the minſter-yard, where 
; 2 ity was wont to be kept; but it has long 
ce been leaſed out. | | bis | 
In the archbiſhop's regiſter and prerogative office, is 
a noble repoſitory of ancient eccleſiaſtic records, bearing 
date ninety- three years earlier than any at Lambeth or 
Canterbury. 
This cathedral, in ſhort, is the glory of Lincoln. Its 
nificence and elevation made the monks conclude, 
that the devil, who could not but take notice of ſo noble 
z ſtructure for divine worſhip, muſt needs look ſour on 
itz from whence it became a proverb with them to ſay, 
of a man who has malice and envy, that he looks as 
44 the devil over Lincoln.“ OD 
This city abounded with monaſteries and other religi- 
bus houſes z the ruins whereof appear in many barns, 
ſtables, out-houſes, and even in ſome hogſtyes, whish 
are obſerved to be all built church-faſhion, i. e. with 
ſtone walls, and arched windows and doors. The river 
on the weſt ſide of the town, below the hill, forms itſe!f 
into a great pool, called Swan Pool, fiom the multitude 
of ſwans on it. The Romans north gate, called New- 
port Gate, ſtill remains entire, and is the nobleſt rem- 
nant of the kind in Britain. It is a vaſt ſemicircle of 
ones not cemented, but as it were wedged in together: 
and by this gate there is another curious piece of Roman 
workmanſhip, called the Mint Wall, with alternate lays 
of brick and tone, which is ſtill ſixteen feet high, and 
above forty long. In other parts of the city are divers 
fragments of the old Roman wall; and here were many 
funeral monuments of the Normans, ſome of which are 
dug up to this day. Over-againft the caſtle, to the weſt, 
is an intrenchment made by king Send and here are 
cCarved in ſtone the arms of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter, who lived here like a king, and had a mint. 
The communication betwixt the upper and lower 
towns is very troubleſome, the ſtreet being ſo ſteep and. 
trait, that coaches and horſes are obliged. to fetch a 
compaſs round ; yet the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent is ſaid 
to be the beſt for trade and buſineſs. The little river 
Witham, that runs through the town, flows ſometimes 
into the main ftreet, but it is ſo arched over, that it is 
not to be ſeen. as one through it at other times, 
It makes a canal on the weſt fide, and has another 
called the Foſſdyke, by which it has a communication 
with the Trent. There are very good buildings of the 
modern taſte in the upper city, where many gentlemen 
have houſes, beſides the prebendaries, and others of the 
yy dut in the lower part, they are generally 01d. 


centre of the rained old caſtle, there is a handſome 
modern ſtructure for holding the afliges. 

This city is a county in itſelf, and has a viſcontial 
juriſdiction twenty miles round, which is a privilege that 
no other city in England can equal. It is 
mayor, twelve aldermen, who are all juſtices of the 

„ two ſheriffs, a recorder, four chamberlains, a 
2 four coroners, and above forty common- 
council; and has given title of earl to the family of 
Clinton ever ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth. Here 
are four charity- ſchoola, in which one hundred and 
twenty poor children, via. thirty in a ſchool, are taught 
by the widows aaa ee de neighbouring courſe 
is noted for frequent horſe-races. On the Down of 
Lincoln, as we go towards Boſton, ſometimes ſee 
that | but rare bird, called the Buſtard. The 

country hereabouts. is very rich and agreeable ; that 
noble tract of Lincoln-heath, extending like Saliſbury 
plain, above fifty miles, viz. from Sleaford and Ancaſter 
fouth, to the bank of the Humber north, though it is 
bardly more than three or four miles over where broadeſt. 

In the ſouth ſuburb of this city there was a priory for 
- Gilbertine canons, founded ſoon after the confirmation 


verned by a 
uſt the river 


fifth of July, the fi 


tt 


- 


lightiom weſome chapel, with ſhining walls, and 


hp of Lincoln. It was: dedicated to St, Catharine ; 
and upon the general diſſolution, valued at two hundred 
and two pounds five ſhillings per annum. | 

Here was an hoſpital, dedicated tothe Holy Sepulchre, 
of the order of Sempringham, but diſtinct from the prio ; 
of St. Catharine, to which-the care and government uf 
this houſe was committed by Robert, ſecond biſhop of 
Lincoln, who probably was the founder of both. 

In the large confirmation by king Henry II. of the 
lands and houſes which had been given to the church of 
St. Mary at York; are ſeveral donations of the city and 
helds of Lincoln, one of which was probably the place 
on which was built the orice of St. Mary Magdalen. a 
cell to the church of York, containing only two or three 
Benedictine monks. Upon the general diſſolution, it 
was valued at twenty-three pounds ſix ſhillings and 
three-pence per annum. | | 

In or before the year 1230, the Grey friars, or Friars 
Minors, of the order of St. Francis, came to this city, 
and had a place given them to dwell in by William de 
Benningworth, near which the citizens of Lincoln gave 
them a piece of ground belonging to their guild-hall, 
and thereon a church and houſe of theſe Franciſcans 
were built. * 2 

A priory, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is mentioned 
as belonging to this city, in the thirty-ninth year of 
Henry III. and in the year 1269, here was a houſe of 
White friars, founded by Gualterus, dean of Lincoln, a 
Scotſman. 

On the eaſt part of the city was a priory of Black or 
Preaching friars, as early as the twelfth of Edward I. 
and a little without the gate, on the north-caſt, was an 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Giles, the maſterſhi> of which" 
was annexed by Oliver, dean of Lincoln, about the 
year 1280, to the vicars who performed divine offices in 
the cathedral. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the ſuburb joining to Newport- 
gate, was an houſe of Auſtin friars, as early as the 
Year 1291; and about the year 1355, Sir Nicholas de 
Cantilupe, knight, founded a college of pricſts within 
the cloſe. | | 

In one of the ſuburbs of this city, there was an houſe 
of the friars de Sacco, or de Pænitentia Jeſu Chriſti, 
before the diſſolution of that order. In the fifth of Ed- 
ward III. leave was ted to the vicars of the cathe- 
dral church of Lincoln, to take the church of Repham, 
near this city, in mortmain, upon condition that the 
kept three chaplains conſtantly to officiate in the chapel, 
which ſometime belonged to thoſe friars, for the ſoul of 
Edward I. In the thirty-ſecond of Edward III. Joan, 
who had been the wife of Sir Nicholas Cantilupe, bad 
leave to found a college or large chauntry, for five prieſts, 
dedicated to St. Peter, upon the ground where formerly 


the houſe of the friars de Sacco ſtood. 


The city of Lincoln ſends two members.to parliament, 
has a weekly market on Friday, and four annual fairs, 
viz. the ſecond Tueſday after the twelfth of April, the 
Wedneſday after the twelfth of 
September, and the twelfth of November; all for horſes, 
cattle, and ſheep. | 

Torkſey, a ſmall town near Lincoln, ſituated upon 
rent, at the ĩnflux of the Foſſe Dyke into that 


river, was a town once famous for many privileges 


which it enjoyed, u 
| ſhould, whenever 


a 


* 


Benedictine monks, under 


f 


4 


+ 


of that order, in the year 1148, by Robert, ſecond bi- 


ö 


condition that the inhabitants 
** ambaſſadors came that way, 
carry them the Trent in their own barges, and 
conduct them as far as the city of York. TY 
At the village of Stow, between this city and Ganeſ- 
borough, there was a church or minſter for ſecular 
122 built, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by 
adnoth, biſhop of Dorcheſt r, and much augmented 
by the benefactions of Leofric, and his lady Godiſa. 
Aſter the Conqueſt, the religious here were changed into 
e government of an abbot, 
by biſhop Remigius, who procured for them, from Wil- 
liam Rufus, the ab of Eynſham iu Oxfordſhire; 
whither his ſucceſſor, Robert Bloet, removed this abbot 
and his. monks, reſerving Stow, and ſome other eſtates, 
to the ſee of Lincoln, which he gave them other 


lands in exchange. 4h 
| ere 
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There was alſo near this city a houſe for leprous — 
ſons, which is thought to have been built by bi op 
Remigius, to which he aſſigned a yearly revenue of thir- 
teen marks. 2,230 | 

At Eagle, ſouth-weſt of Lincoln, there was a com- 
mandry of the Knights Teinplars, who had the- manor 
of this place by the gift of king Stephen. It afterwards 
came to the Hoſpitalers; and upon their diſſolution in 
the thirty-third year of Henry VIII. it was valued at 
one hundred and twenty-four pounds two ſhillings per 
annum. {> tg 

In a park at 8 north-eaſt of this city, Simon 
Fitz William, er de Kyme, in the time of king Stephen, 
built a religious houſe for a prior and convent of both 
ſexes, under the rule of St. Gilbert of Sempringham. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſſo- 
lutidn was endowed with one hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds ſeven ſhillings and eleven-pence pm annum. 

At Nocton, near Lincoln, Robert de Arecy, or 
D'Arcy, in the time of king Stephen, built a priory for 
Black canons, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. It 
had, about the time of the diſſolution, five canons, with 
poſſeſſions worth forty-three pounds per annum. 

There was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons: at 
Berlings, near this city, dedicated to St. Mary, founded 
about the year 1154, and yalued, upon the ſuppreſſion, 
at two hundred and forty-two s five ſhillings and 
cleven-pence per annum. = 2 

And at Cameringham, north-weſt of Lincoln, there 
was an alien priory, cell to the Premonſtratenſian abbey 
of Blaneh Landed in Normandy, the manor here being 
given to that abbey by the founders, Richard de Haya, 
and Maud his wife, pretty oy in the reign'of Henry IL 
About the nineteenth 
of Sir Nicholas Audley, purchaſed this priory, and 
ſettled it on the abbey of Hilton, near ' Brewood, a 
market-town of Staffordſhire. | 


At Mere there appears to have been a houſe of Temp- | 


lars, and afterwards of Hoſpitalers; to which Swane le 
Rich, and Sir William Vileyn, were gre: 
in the reign of king Henry II. and John. 


On the eaſt fide of the New Town, near Lincoln; at | 
a place called Torkſey, ſtood a priory. of Black canons, 


built by king John, and dedicated to St. Leonard. It 
conſiſted only of four religious about the time of the 
diſſolution, when its yearly' revenues were valued at 
thirteen pounds one ſhilling and four- pence. 

The church of Saxelby, near the city of Stamford, 
ſouth of Glanford- bridge, and that of. a place formerly 
called Bondeby, or Bonby, being granted to the priory 
of St, Fromund in Normandy, by the prior and convent 
of Merton, in exchange for other revenues, in the be- 
ginning of king John's reign, there was ſoon after an 
alien priory erected at Bondeby. FOES 

At Telly, near Torkſey, there was à ſmall Pene- 
dictine nunnery, begun by the inhabitants of 28 
upon ſome demeſne lands belonging to the crown, early 
in the time of king John; but king Henry III. con- 
firming it, is ſaid to have been the founder. It was de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary; and about the time of the 
diſſolution, had in it eight nuns, whoſe yearly revenues 
were rated at no more than ſeven pounds three ſhillings 


and ſix- pence. ' 42 f 22a 
At Dunſtan, ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, there was an 
ancient hoſpital for leprous perſons in the time of 
Henry III. which perhaps may be the ſame with one at 
Mere, in or near the pariſh of Dunſtan, founded by 


Simon de Roppele before the year 1246. The maſter- 


ſhip was in the gift of the biſhop of Lincoln; and 
when the ſee was vacant, of the dean and chapter. It 
feems to have eſcaped the general ſuppreſſion, and to be 
yet in being. | 1 nt haklt 397 TIES" 1 

In the year 1676, the wife of Charles Gays, an-inn- 
keeper of the town of Wragby, near Lincoln, was de- 
livered of a male child with two heads, which lived 
ſome hours. | | 
_ © Sleaford, or New Sleaford, ſo called to diſting it 
from a neighbouring town called Old Sleaford, is ſitu- 
ated near the ſource of a ſmall river, which runs with 
luch rapidity through the town, that: it is never frozen, 
| 41 | 


Richard TI. Elizabeth, widow - 


great benefactors, | 


5 


| harned: cattle ; the third of July, for hemp, hard-ware, 
and baſons; the tenth and twenty-ſeconad of November, 


— 
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and which, within the compaſs of two miles; including 
the town, turns five corn mills, two falling mills, — 

one paper mill, and then falls into the Witham; This 
town is diſtant one hundred and ten miles from London; 
it is very populous; and its buildings are continually 
improving. It has a large handſome church, and a free; 


ſchool, which was founded, and liberally endowed in 


1603, by Robert. Carr, Eſij ; who alſo erected and en- 
dowed an hoſpital in this place, ſor twelve poor men: 
for the management of the hoſpital, he conſtituted the 
vicar of the town, together with the rectors of five 
places in the neighbourhood, for the time being, perpe- 
tual governors} .. ro repent 


Here is a conſiderable weekly market, held on Monday, = 


ſtored: with all ſorts of cattle-and proviſions; and fte 
annual fairs, viz. Plow- Monday, Eaſter- Monday, 
Whitſun-Monday, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſherp; 
the twelfth of Auguſt, for proviſions; and the tenth of 
October, for horiied cattle and ſheep.. 10 
Haverholm, a village north-eaſt of Sl-aford, was firſt 
given by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, to the Ciſter- 
tian monks of Fountain Abbey, near; Borrowbridge, in 
Yorkſhire, about the year 1137, to build an abbey for 
monks of that order; but after having made ſome pro- 
greſs in the building, the monks pretended not to like 
the ſituation, and removed to Louth-Park. The biſhop 
afterwards diſpole j of this place to the nuns and canons 
of the new order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham, . who 
ſettled here in the year 1130, and continued till the ge- 
neral diſſolution, when their yearly income was rated at 
ſeventy pounds fifteen ſhillings and ten-pence. , It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. bung 01 i & der 
At Temple Bruet; north-weſt of Sleaford, before the 
year 1786, there was a preceptory, firſt of the Knights 
Templars, and afterwards of the Hoſpitalers, who bad 
annexed ſuch poſſeſſions to it, as were valued, upon the 
ſuppreſſion, at one hundred and eighiy- four pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight- pence per annum. 155751 2: 
Fokingbam ſtands on a riſing hill, in a wholeſome 
air, at the diſtante of one hundred and four miles from 
London. It has ſeveral good ſprings round it, but is a 
nr IS or hiedt or ahi. 
_ Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and ſeven an- 
nual fairs, via. Aſh-Wedneſday, Palm-Monday, for 
horſes and ſheep ; the twelfth of May, for ditto, and 
tradeſmens goods; the fixteenth of June, for horſes and 


for horſes, horned cattle, and tradeſmens goods: 

At Walcot, à ſmall village near Fokingham, is a 
chalybeat ſpring, formerly famous for its medicinal 
virtues. 2160 '£ 1.62630 4 nw 
At N near this town, Sir Gilbert, ſon of 
Sir Joceline de Sempringham, knight, rector of the 


church of St. Andrew hete; having inſtituted a new 


mode of religious life, from him, and from this place, 
called the Gilbertine or Sempringtiam order, about the 
year 1189, obtained, by the gift of Giſlebert, three 
carucates of land, each of which is ſuppoſed to be one 
hundred. acres, on which he built a priory for his nuns 
and canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This was 


the head houſe of the order where their general ebapters 
were held ; and had revenues, {upon the diſſol ution, to 


the yearly value of three hundred and ſeventeen pounds 
four-ſhillings and a penn. * 
Two miles ſouth of Fokingham, at a place called 
Aſlackby, there ſeems to have been à preceptory or 
commandry of the Templars, founded by John de Ma- 
reſchal, about the time of king Richard J. 
At Holland Bridge, or Bridgend, not fat from Fo- 
kingbam, there was a Gilbertine priory, founded in the 
time of king John, by Godwinus, a rich citizen of Lin- 
coln, dedicated to our Saviour, and valued, upon the 
diſſolution, at five pounds one ſhilling and eleven- penoe 


per annum. 


Corby is a town of very little trade, not bas any thing 


in it worthy of particular mention, except a ſchool, 


which is endowed ſor the, ſons of deceaſed clergymen. 
It is diſtant from London ninety miles, has: a weekly 
market on Thurſday; and two annual. fairs; viz. the 

5 E twenty- 


in and flax It is diſtant from London ninety- 
nine miles ; and has a port for by which goods 
are carried to and from Boſton and the Waſhes. 


15 


rochial church, without croſs iſles, in the world, 
three hundred feet Jong within the walls, 'and one raed 1H 


derived from — 42 


. 


172885 here was a hu 


m CE 


twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, and Monday before the tenth 
of October, for horſes and horned cattle. | 
Dunnington is famous for the large trade it carries on 


gi 


4 Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and four an- 


nual fairs, viz: the twenty-fixth of May, for horſes, 


flax, 'and hemp; the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, for horſes 
only; the ſixth of September, for cattle, flax, and 
hemp'; a and the ſeventeenth of October, for horſes, ny 
flax and hemp. | 
Boſton is 2 a of Botolph's Town, 2 Ss 
a Saxon, who is fi to have 
founded a monaſtery here, from which town took 
its riſe. It ſtands at —— of one hundred and 
fourteen miles from London, the Witham, which 
is navigable from, henee/to Lincols. '-It has long been a 
Souriſhing town, and is ſaid to have been firſt i 
rated by Bag Henry VIII. Elisabeth 
nion '« court of admiratty; over all the hints 
ing ſea- ebaſts. It is governed by a mayor, who is chief 
elerk of the market; and admiralof the coaſt, a recorder, 
deputy recorder twelve aldermen, a town-clerk, eigh- 
teen commorti-councilinen, a judge, -arid-marſhaliof the 
admiralty, a two nts at mace, and other 
officers, and is 2 ſituated, and well built. About 
the end of the 1 ry J. one Robert Chamber⸗ 
lain, at the of — deſperate villains; diſ 
like monks and ee, ſet fire to this place in 


Ga 


parts, while a_toutnament was proclaiming at the fair, | 
with a view to plunder the inhabitants, many of whom 


were wealthy merechants, while they were removing 

their goods. Chamberlain was taken; confeſſed the fact, 

and was executed ſor it, but would not diſcover bijs = 
ices. Here is a church, reckoned the lar 


dred wide. The beiling is of Engliſh oak, ſupported by 

— lender pillars“ This church has three bundred =! | 

ty-five ſteps, two windows, an ve pi 

= wering to — weeks, and months of the 

Its tower, 23 was built in the year 1 

hundred and eig ty- two feet high; and has a beautiful 
— 2 the top, which ſerves as à guide to | Ro 


mariners when. enter the 945 5 channel called 
Des be Walhee; and id 


p fern xt the yy 
— — — 2 
igh wooden bridge over the With — ! 
| town has a-coninodious: harbor 


with freſh water by pipes from a pond, in a great co 
mon called cated the Weak beg iwhere” a 'water-howſe: and a 


mill were erefted in the 


An orf 
parliament. It is the — — op tr An 


merchants, and carries o 4 god trade, * 
yet manyof —— 


ing of cattle with g | the _ 
neighbourhood —— ir ae lands, 
— * fed ad ganbes — ere: 
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219 mt ten — 
fore the tenth of king Edward f. and before the ve 
of Black friurs. als F +5 


In that part of the town weft of the river, e 
of 22 2 unο 1 


t, about the year 
8 Auſtin friars, which ſeems to, | 


| Was a Priot 
5 „ 


A bouſe of — . — friars was founded 15 


here by the ! according to "Lead; 
1 Joh le-Pyrcticds ar thefounder. - 
'' Boſton ſends "two meinbers to Parliament, has e. 
markets, en Wedneſday and Saturday; and tlifec | 
—_— fairs, viz, the fourth of May, chiefly for ſheep; 
«rhecleventh of Auguſt, the town fuir 3 and che eleventh 
af December, for cattle, and all forts: of merchandize: 
this laſt continues nine 1 and, by way of eminence, 
wn called à Mart; | 
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page ht by ſome to be in or near the town of 
oſton, and by others to be part of the city of Lincoln, 

St. Botoiph built a monaſtery in the year 654, upon a 

deſart piece of ground; ſaid to have been given him for 


that purpoſe by Ethelmund, king of the South Angles, 


which — till the devaſtation of theſe countries by 


the Danes in the year 870. 
In the year 1134, an abbey of Ciſtertian monks was 
founded in the marches near. Swineſhed, ſouth-weſt of 


| Boſton, by Robert de Grellei, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. bout the time of the diſſolution, here were 
eleven religidus, whoſe yearly . cevenues were worth 
—— and ſixty-ſeven e urs fhillings and 


At Shindeck, near this town; there - an old hoſpi- 
tal for ten poor people, dedicated to St. Leonard); which 
being given, with the manor, in, * ear 12 30, to the 
Knights, Hoſpitalers of St. N 0 Erle by Sir 
Thomas Multon, knight, ſome Vat order ſoon, aftet 
ſettled here; upon * * haipnal was. Called Se. 
— eecag —_ 

Binbroke is a ſmall, poor town, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and fifteen miles from in which there 
is nothing worthy of note. Here is: a charity hoch, a 
weekly market on Wedneſday, add an annual Wir but 
not worth mentioning 
; Tatterſhal is Era in a marſhy 


. 
country, bar tole- 
brick; 
und here is x Eaftle famous for its ancient barohs.. Its 
diftagce.from Londen is ont hundred and eighteen miles. 
Herewasa college for-a-maſter and warden, ſix prieſts, 
|= 3 «wagering and an e 72 
urch-yard,: for: thirteen poor pexſons, built an 
endowed: 52 Sir Ralph Cromwell, knight, in the ſeven- 
teenth of VII. It wag dedicated to the FTrinit 
St. Mary, St. Petet, St. the Evangeliſt, 2 4 
2 | John the | Baptiſt ; valued, the f of 
a at three hundred and; forty-eight pounds 
five ſhillings and-eleven-pence'per annum. ; 
\ Tatterfhal has à weekly market on Today, and two 
annual fairs, viz, the fourteenth of May, and the twenty- 
fifth of September, for borſes, cattle, and cloth, - 
At Stukeſwold, north-weſt of Tatterſhal-Chace, the 
—— Luc 2 reli of Vo de Tuilbois, Roger de 
Ranulf, the ſirſt earl of e Built, in 
. time ofcki Stephen, a monaſtery of Qiſtertian nuns, 
under the di n of a maſter; it was dedicated. to the 
in Mary; and at the time of the diſſalation, had in 
it thirteen nuns, whoſe poſſeſſions were rated at one 
hundred and fourteen pounds hvefhillings and two-pence 
annum. 
. E rr . . 
fou 2 ertian at in the 1190, 
dedicated to the Virgin its 22 — 
lied, upon the diſſolution, at two nyt and r 
pounds two 3 gs and ſeven per ann . 
At. K weſt of . Philip de Kyane | 
in the Sou king - II. built a priory of 
canons, dedicated to the Virgin it conſiſted of 
uabcut eight religious, and was poſſeſſed of lands and 
bent, at che timꝭ of the diſſolutlon, worth one hundred 
and ten pounds four ſhillings per annum. 76 l 
Horncaftle, the next town we entered, is large, and 
-well-built ſituated on à ſmall river called the Bame, 
by which "it is almoſt: ſurrounded. ' It. is diſtant from 
London one hundred and twenty-two: miles, and appears 
d uave been a camp! or ſtation of the Romans, not only 
rom the remains of the caſtle, which was a Roman 
work, but from the Romam coins often dug up near the 
lace where the caſtle food, The compaſs of this caſtle 
appears by the foundation of the Whole, and by a part of 
the wall yet ding. to have taken UP about twenty 


This n 2 weekly cnet. on bauen, nd two 
end of June, and the 
twenty-firſt of Auguſt, for horſes, and other cattle. 

1 Ack village called Varburgh, near this place, are the 


remains of a large Roman camp; and ſuch quantities of 


Roman coins have been dug up here, that one Howſon 


At Icanhoe, or Youno and corruptly — 
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is Tad at one time to have been in poſſeſſion of ſome 
pecks of them. | | 
Scrivelſby- hall, not far from Horncaſtle, is the manor 
of the Dincocks, who hold it upon condition, that at 
the coronation, the then lord, or ſome perſon in his 
name, if he be not able, ſhall come, well armed, into the 
royal preſence, on a war-horſe, and make proclamation, 
that if any one ſhall ſay, the ſoyereign has no right to the 
crown, he is ready to defend his fight againſt all that 
ſhall oppoſe it. | 

Ranulph de Meſchines, earl of Cheſter, before the 
ear 1129, gave the church of St. Andrey at Minting, a 


nedi& upon the Lyre, in France; upon which an alien 
priory © Benedictine monks was fixed here, | 

There was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons at 
Tapham, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by 
Alande Nevill, and Gilbert his brother, in the time of 
Henry II. in which there were nine religious at the final 
diſſolution, who had a yearly income of one hundred 

ds fourteen ſhillings and ten-pence. 

Weſt of Horncaſtle, at a place called Stanfield, H 
Piercy, about the end of the reign of orc; Farm 1 II. 
built and endowed a priory for nuns of the Benedictine 
order, which had ſixteen religious belonging to it at the 
time of the diſſolution, whoſe poſefom were then va- 
lued at nigety-cight pounds eight ſhillings per annum, 

Spil ny 2 of no conſiderable note. Here is a 
charity-{chool, which was erected in the year 1716, 
for teaching and cloathing twenty-four boys, and fixteen 
girls: it ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred and | 
twenty-two miles from London. Here was a chapel, 
which was made 5 for a maſter and twelve 
prieſts, by Sir John Willoughby, in the twenty-fecond 
of Edward III. It was dedicated to the Trinity, 7. 

Here is a weekly market on Monday, and three, and 
ſometimes four annual fairs, viz. Monday before Whit- | 
ſun-Monday, Monday after ditto, Monday fortnight | 
after Whitſun-Sunday, if it falls in May; if not, there 
is no fair; and the ſecond Monday in July, for all forts. 
of cattle and clothing. | 

Bullingbrook is noticed for having been the birth- 
pach of king Henry IV. from thence ſurnamed ma of 

2 od It is diſtant one hundred miles "from ' 
London; and has an excellent weekly market held on 
Thurſday, but no annual fair. 

At Reaſby, ſouth-weſt of this town, William de Ra- 
mara, earl of Lincoln, in the year 1142, founded an 
abbey of Ciſtertian monks, Which was dedicated to the 


Ting Mary and St. Laurence, and endowed at the fup- | p 


reſhon with two hundred and eighty-ſeven pounds two 
ſhillings and four-pence per annum. 

. Hubert, the ſon of Alard de Orreby, and the Jady 
Agnes, his wife, in the year 1175, built a Premonſtra- 
tenſian abbey at Hagneby, near Ballingbrook, dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury; in which, a little before 
the ſüppreſſion, were nine canons, whoſe poſſeſſions 
were then valued at eighty-ſeven pounds eleven thillings 
and four-pence per annum. | 

Burgh is an inconſiderable town, and has nothing in 
it worth notice, but a charity-ſchool. It is diſtant from 
London one hundred and four miles. | 

Here is a poor weekly market on "Thurſday, and three 
annual fairs, viz. the twelfth of, May, for ſheep, horſes, 
and cattle of all ſorts ; the ſixteenth ef Auguſt, the town 
fair only; and the ſecond of October, for cattle, and 
cloathing of all ſorts. _ | | 

Wainfleet is ſituated upon the borders of the fenny 
country called Holland, at the diſtance of one hundred 
and twenty-four miles from London, It is neatly and 
compattly built, and remarkable for a fine free-ſchool, 
founded by William Patin, a biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and a native of this place. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and four annual 
fairs, viz. the third Saturday in May, for all ſorts of 
cattle; the fifth of July, and the twenty-fourth of 
Auguit, ſmall fairs, chiefly for pleaſure ; and the twenty- 
fourth of October, for ſheep. 

Alford is a little, obſcure town, about five miles from 


* north-weſt of Horncaſtle, to the abbey of St. Be- 
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Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, via. Whitſun-Tueſday, and the eighth of No- 
1 for cattle and ſheep., 18 by 
At Maltby, near this town, there was a 
the Templars, and afterwards of the Hlotpitsles. Nan 
dal, earl of Cheſter, was the firſt donor. | 
North-weſt of Alford, at a place called Green-field 
Eudo de Greeneſby, and Ralph de Abi, his ſon, built a 
priory for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, before the year 
11 5. dedicated to St. Mary; in which, about the time 
of the ſuppreſſion, there were ten nuns, who had aa 
eſtate worth ſixty- three pounds four ſhillings and a penny 
per annum. ta 
At Markby, near Alford, there was a priory of Black 
canons, built before the fifth of king John, by Ralph 
Fitz Gilbert, dedicated to St. Peter, and rated, ypon 
the ſuppreſſion, at one hundred and thirty pounds thirteen 


ſhillings per annum. 


there was an alien priory of Benedictine monks, given 
by ſome of the lords of Kyme to the abbey of St. Mary 
Silvæ * near Bourdeaux. After the general 
ſeizing of theſe houſes, this came to the college of 
Tatterſha]. «Lv 

At Hayham, near Burwell, there was an eſtate and 
priory belonging to the Cluniac or Benedictine abbey of 
St. Mary San Sever, in the dioceſe of Conſtance, which 
was of the foundation of Hugh, the figſt earl of Cheſter. 
This cell, then valued at twelve marks per annum, was, 
about the twentieth of Richard II. fettled upon the 
Carthufian priory of St. Anne, near Coventry. 5 

Raſen, called Raſen-Market, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Eaſt, Weſt, and Middle Raſen ; all four ſituated near 
the fource of the Ankam. This town is diſtant one 
hundred and thirty-nine miles from London, but has 
nothing in it worthy of note. | 2. 18 

Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and an annual 
fait, held on the ſixth of October, for horned cattle. 

At Omby, near this town, in ſome fields joining to a 
great road between Stamford and Hall, a ba town 


| of Vorkſhire, braſs and filver coins have been ploughed 


up, having a view of the city of Rome on one fide, with 
the inſcription, Urbs Roma; and on the reverſe, Paxet 
tranquillitas. 
South-eaſt of this town, at Sixhill, there was a Gil- 
bertine -priory of nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and faid to have been founded by —— Grelle, ar Greſlei. 
At the time of the ſuppreſſion, its revenues were valued 
at one hundred and thirty-five pounds nine ſhillings 


er annum. 1 | 
At Irford, north-eaſt of Rafen-Market, there was a 
ſmall priory for nuns of the Premonſtratenſian order, 
founded by Ralph de Albini, in the time of king 
Henry II. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
had in it ſix or eight religious about the time of the diſ- 
ſolution, when ihe revenues of it were eſtimated at 
thirteen” pounds nineteen ſhillings and nine - pence per 
annum. 
Stanton is a little obſcure town of no note, diſtant 
one hundred and twenty-nine miles from London. 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, and an annual 
_ on the twenty-ninth of October, for hemp and 


Louth, the next town we viſited, is ſaid tb have de- 
rived its name from a ſmall river called the Lud, upon 
the bank of which it is ſituated. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don one hundred and thirty-three miles, and is a corpo- 
ration town of great reſort; but how it is d, 
does not appear: it has a large church, with a fine 
ſteeple, which is thought by ſome to be as high as 
Grantham ſpire. Here is a free=ſchool, founded by king 
Edward VI. and a charity-ſchool for forty children. 

Here are two weekly markets on Wedneſday and Sa- 

day, and three annual fairs, viz. the twenty - fourth 
of May, and the ſixteenth of Auguſt, for ſheep; and the 
third of December, for horſes. 

Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, in the year 17 39, 
built an abbey in a park near Louth, for the Ciſtertian 


the ſea, and one hundred and ſeven from London. 


Haverholm: it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and 
in 


Four miles weſt of Alford, at a village called Burwell, 


monks, whom he had brought from Fountain Abbey to 
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in the time of king Henry III. here were no leſs than 
fixty-fix monks, and one hundred and fifty converts; 
but about the time of the ſuppreſſion, the number of 
religious was reduced to twelve, -and their revenues va- 
lued at one hundred and forty-ſeven pounds fourteen 
ſhillings and fix-pence per annum. * | 
At North Ormeſby, north-weſt of Louth, William 
earl of Albemarle, and Gilbert, ſon of Robert de 
Ormeſby, founded, in the time of ing agree. a 
monaſtery of nuns and 'brethren of the pringham 
order: it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, 
upon the general ſuppreflion, at eighty pounds eleven 
ſhillings and ten-pence per annmm. 5 
Hugo de Evernuce, or Wake, gave the manor of 
Willesford to the abbey of Bec in Normandy, in the 
time of king Stephen; upon which a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks from thence was fixed here. It being 
ſeized into the king's hands during the wars with France, 
it was at length, * the favout of Thomas Holland, 
earl of Kent, ſettled on the abbey of Bourn, in this county. 


At Alvingham, near Louth, there was, about the 


end of king Stephen's reign, a priory of Gilbertine 
nuns and canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Adelwold, but by whom founded, is not certainly 
known. It was valued, at the diſſolution, at one 


hundred and twenty-eight pounds fourteen ſhillings and 


two-pence per annum. 
At one or more of the three ng res near 
Louth, viz. Kerledale, Keddington, and Harlington, 
there was a nunnery as early as the year 1150, which 
ſeems to have been removed to Legborn, not far from 
Alferd, by Robert Fitz Gilbert of born, or Tad- 
welle, the firſt year of king John, Here were 
ten nuns, upon the ſuppreſſion of the Ciſtertian order, 
whoſe yearly revenues were rated at thirty-cight pounds 
eight ſhillings and four-pence. It was dedicated to the 

irgin Marx. | 

Scheer Has an harbour upon the ocean, which, ex- 
cept its being a market-town,-is the only circumſianc2 
that entitles it to notice. It ſtands at the diſtance of 
one hundred and thirty-cight miles from London. One 
Mr. John Watſon, who died in 1693, aged an hundred 
and two, was miniſter ſeventy four years. in which time 
he buried three ſucceſſive generations in his pariſh, ex- 
cept three or four perſons. bes 3 | 
This town has a weekly market on Saturday, but no 
annual fair. | 

Some lands at Covenham, on the weſt fide of Saltfleet, 
being given, about the year 1082, to the abbey of St. 
Kahilefus, in the dioceſe of Mains, in Normandy, by 
king William the Conqueror, a priory of Benedictine 
monks was ſettled here from that foreign. monaſtery, 
to which it continued a cell, under the patronage of the 
biſhops-of Durham, till it was made over, in the thirty- 
firſt of Edward I. to the abbot and convent of Kirk- 
ſtede, with whom it remained till the diſſolution. 

Grimſby is ſaid, in point of antiquity, to be the ſe- 
cond, if not the firſt corporation in England. It is 
diſtant from London one hundred and fifry-cight miles, 
and is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 


twelve aldermen, twelve common-councilmen, two 


bailiffs, two coroners, a town-clerk, and three ſerjeants 
at mace. The mayor holds a court here every Tueſday, 
and the -bailiffs Friday. Here are ſeveral ſtreets 


of good houſes, and a church, which has the appearance 


of a cathedral. It was formerly a place of great trade, 
but its harbour has been long choaked up: the road, 


however, ſtill remains a good ftation for ſhips that wait 


for a wind to put to ſea, It has a trade in coals and 


- ſalt by the navigation of the Humber. 


Here was formerly a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated 
to St. Leonard, and founded before the year 1185; in 


- which, about the time of the ſuppreſſion, were a prioreſs 


and ſeven or eight nuns, who were endowed with no 
more than nine pounds fourteen ſhillings and ſeven- 
Pence per annum. k F 1 

Here was a houſe of , Friars Heremites, or Auftin 


Friars, about the year 1304; and likewiſe a convent of 


Franciſcan or Grey friars, founded in the beginning of 
the reign of king Edward II. if not before, 
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This town ſends two members to iament, | bas 4 
1 market on Wedneſday, and — annual fairs, 
viz. the ſeventeenth of June, for ſheep ; and the fifteenth 


* 1 


of September, for horſes. | | 
At Wellow, near-this place, Henry I. built and en- 


dowed an abbey for Black canons, dedicated to St. Au- 
guſtine, which was valued, upon the diſſolution, at 
ninety-five pounds fix ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

At Cotham, about eight miles from Grimfby, Alan 
Muncels, or Monceaux, about the gend of the reign of 
king Henry I. built a Ciſtertian nunhery, dedicated to 
the Virgin 3 in which, at the diſſolution, were a 
prioreſs and twelve nuns, with revenues rated only at 
forty pounds per annum. _ 

outh-eaſt of this town, at Hamerſtone, there was 

an abbey of Benedictine monks, built in the time of king 
Henry II. by William, the ſon of Randulph. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Peter; and had yearly 
revenues, upon the ſuppreflion, rated at thirty-two 
pounds eleven ſhillings and three- pencteQ. | 

Alan, the ſon of Henry earl of Brittany, in the year 
1202; gave the town and church of Weſt Revendate, 
near Grimſby, to the Premonſttatenſian abbey of Beau- 
port, in Brittany; in conſequyence of which, it became 
a cell to that monaſtery. I his alien priory was, u 
its diſſolution, the ſeventeenth of Henry VI. 8 
fourteen pounds per annum. e ey” 

Caſtor, originally Thuang-Caftor, or Thong-Caſtle, 
is ſaid to have derived its name from the following cir- 


cumiſtance: Hengiſt the Saxon, as a reward for having 


driven back the Scots and Picts, obtained from Vorti- 
gern a grant of as much ground here as he could en- 
compals with the hide of an ox cut into fmall thongs : 
on this ground he built a caſtle, which for that reaſon 
was called Thong-Caſtle. This town is one hundred 
and twenty miles diſtant from London, but has nothing 
in it worthy of note. Moy c 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. the firſt of June, for ſheep ; and the ſixteenth 
of October, for ſheep and horned cattle. 1 
Glanford-Bridge is remarkable only for having a 
bridge over the river, Ankam. It ſtands at the diſtance 
of one hundred and fiſty- three miles from London. 
Here was an ancient hoſpital, founded by Adam 
Paynel, in king John's time, ſubordinate to the abbey 
of Selby, a market- town of Yorkſhire, one of the monks 


| of which was maſter, 


; Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, but no annual 
air. 

North-eaſt of this town, near the mouth of the 
Humber, are the remains of Thornton college or abbey, 
where, in taking down a wall, not many years ago, the 
workmen found the ſkeleton of a man, with a table, a 
book, and a candleſtick: the man is ſuppoſed to have 
been immured there for ſome heinous crime. N 

At Thorneham, north-weft of this town, there was 
a priory of canons of the order of St. Auſtin, founded 
by king Stephen, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
endowed, at the diſſolution, with one hundred and five 
pounds thirteen ſhillings per annum. 5 

At Newſham, north-eaſt of the town, there was the 
firſt monaſtery of the Premonſtratenſian order in Eng- 
land, which was built by Peter de Gonſla, or Gonſel, 
in the year 1143, or 1146, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and St. Martial. Here were maintained, about-the time 
of the diſſolution; an abbot and eleven canons, having 
yearly revenues 'to the amount of ninety-nine pounds 
two ſhillings and ten-pence. | 

King ery II. before the year 1173, gave to St. 
Gilbert, and the canons of Sempringham, an iſland 
called Ruckholm, within the bounds of Cadney, upon 
the river Ankam, ſouth of Glandford-Bridge, to found 
a priory of their order, which was called Newftede, de- 
dicated to the Trinity, and endowed, at the diſſolution, 
with thirty- eight pounds thirteen ſhillings and five-pence 

annum. 

In the beginning of the reign of king Henry III. here 
was an hoſpital or priory for canons of the order of St. 
Auſtin, and certain poor perſons, built, and dedicated 


to the Virgin Mary, by William de Albint the 2 5 


SGS 
1 upon the ſi were valued at 
r eee 


At Gokewell, north-eaſt of Glandford-Bridge, there 
was a Ciſtertian nunnery founded by William de Alta 
Ripa, before. the year 1185. It had a prioreſs and ſix 
nuns about the time of the diſſolution, with 2. yearly 
income of ſeventy-ſix pounds twelve ſhillings and ten- 
Pet Wi ſouth of this town, there was an alien 
priory, dedicated to St. John, cell to the abbey of Sees, 
in Normandy, to which it belonged in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry III. Ker 

Adjoining to Milwood Park, in the iſſe of Axholm, 
ſouth-weſt of Glanford-bridge, ſtood a monaſtery of the 
Carthuſians, catled the Priory in the Wood, or the 
Houſe of the. Vifteation of the Virgin Mary, founded, 
about the nineteenth year of king Richard II. by Fho- 
mas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and earl marſhal of 
England, afterwards duke of Norfolk; and dedicated to 
St. Mary, St. John the Evangelift, and St. Edward the 
King and Confeſſor: the yearly revenues of this priory, 
upon the diſſolution, were rated at two handred and 
thirty-ſeven pounds fifteen ſhillings and two-pence. 

- Barton is a y traggling town, moſtly noted for 
the horſe-ferry to Halk a borongh town of Yorkfhire, 
efok the Humber, which is here fix mites over ; and | 
for the cock-matches which ate frequently made here 
with the people of Axhotm. It is diftant from London 
one hun and fixty-three miles, 15 

Here is a weekly market held on Monday, and an 
annual fair kept on Trinity Thurſday, for cattle, 

At Thornton, ſouth-caft of this town, 'Wittam Le 
Groſs, earl of Albemarle, and lord of Holderneſs, 
founded, in the year 11 30, à monaſtery of Black canons, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which was valued, upon 
the ſuppreſſion, at five hundred and ninety-four pounds 
feventeen ſhillings and ten-pence per annum. 

At a place formerly calted Aifeſham, of Eltham, 
near Thornton, and not far from Barton, Beatrix de 
Amundeville began an hofpital for ſeveral poor brethren, 
which her fon 
committed to the care of a prior and regular 
the order of St. Auſtin, before the ye 


ons of 
11656; This 


was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Edmund; and 
had but five canons a little before the on, when | 
its poſſeffions were vatued at ſeventy pounds and cight- 
pence per anmem | * 


Wulpher, king of the Mercians, about the middle of 
the ſeventh century, built a monaſtery at Burrow, a vil- 
lage near Barta nm. | SIT) 

Burton, called alſo Burton Stather, is well ſituated 
for trade on the eaſt of the Trent, on which it has 
feveral mills. The houſes are pleaſantly intermixed 
with trees. It ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred 
and forty-nine miles from Londen; and has two 
churches, one of which is ſo low in reſpe& ws the 
precipice over it, that a perſon may almoſt leap from 
thence on the ſteeple. | 
Here is a weekly market on Monday, but no annual 
fair. | 

North of this town, at Alkborough, were found / 
abundance of ſea-ſhells and ſubterraneous trees, thought 
to be the reliques of the univerſal deluge. 

Near Wintringham, a village north of Burton, the 
foundations of an old Roman town were lately ploughed 
up, and many remains of antiquity found. 

At Hyrit, in the ifle of Axholm, near Burton, there 
was a cell of one or two Black canons, belonging to the 
abbey of Noſtel, near Wakefield, a market-town of 
Yorkſhire, to which it was given by Nigel de Albitri, 
in the time of Henry I. This (mall houſe was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and at the difſolution was rated but 
At five pounds ten ſhillings and a penny per annum. 

Kirkton derives its name from a kirk or church here, 
which is a ſpacious edifice, built in the form of a ca- 
thedral. It ſtands at the diſtance of one hundred and 
thirty-ſix miles from London, and is famous for a ſort 
of apple called the Kirkton Pippin. 


by his ſon Alexander. 


liament, and rebuilt. Here are ſevi 


alter confirmed and -adgniented, and | 
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eleventh of December, for cattle of all ſorts, and mer- 
chandizing goods. 3 | 7 361 

At a vi called Hiberſtow, near -Kirkton, upon 
the Roman highway, are ftill to be ſeen the foundations 
of ſeveral Roman buildings, with 
remains. of Roman anti _ Several ſuch remains 
have alſo been diſcovered about Boughton, a village 
near Glanford- Bridge. At Roxby, a village near Burton, 
was lately diſcovered a Roman pavement, At Winter- 
ton-cliff,, in the north- weſt extremity of the county, 
are many remains of Roman buildings; and at Alkbo- 
rough, two miles more to the weſt, there is ſtifl a ſmall 
ſquare intrenchment or camp, now called Counteſs 
Cloſe, ſrom a counteſs of Warwick, who, it is ſaid, 
lived there, or owned the eſtate, . The caſtle here, it is 
obſerved, was very conveniently placed by the Romans, 
in the north-weſt angle of the county, as à watch- t 
to overawe Nottinghamſhire and Yorkſhire. 

At a place formerly called Tunftal, ſuppoſed to have 
been near Kirkton, there was a houſe of Gilbertine nuns, 
founded by Reginald de Crevequer, in the time of king 
Stephen, which ſeems to have been united to Ballington 


\ * 
% 


Ganeſborough is a well built town, and reckoned the 
moſt flouriſhing in the county. It has a church, which 
being ruinous, was pulled down in 1735 by act of par- 
| | meeting-houſey 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters, and a fine market-place, This 
town is ſituated at the diſtance of one hundred and thirty« 


| 


| ſeven miles fiom London, upon the river Trent, by 


means of which it has a good trade, ſhips of conſiderable 
burden being brought up by the tide, though it is near 
forty miles from the Humber by water. It is remarkable 
for the having landed here when they came up 


the Trent. | 
Here is a weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual 
fairs, viz. Eafter- Tueſday, and the twentieth of October, 
for beaſts, ſheep, and all forts of * — ' 
The North-Marſh, iu the neighbourkood of this 
town, is remarkable for horſe- races. ö 
At Stratton, a village between and 


Lincoln, are found the Opbites, or ſerpent ſtones, being 
a kind of variegated marble, of a duſtey green ground 
with hersjadd there ſpots of a li g 5 
At Merton, near Ganeſborough, are ſtill ſome remains 
of a Roman highway, leading from Duncaſter, a market- 
ton af Lorkſhire, to Lincoln; and about a quarter of 
a mile from the town, there are two or three confidera 
19990 of — pavement. | 
Stow, 2 village near Ganeſborough, was formerly a 
city called Sidnaceſter, and is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman ſtation, | 
Liecleborough, a ſmall town about three miles from 
| Ganeſborough, is thought to be the Agelocum ot Sege- 
locum of the Romans. An urn was found here full of 
the coins of the emperor Domitian ; and anany-other 
coins have been ploughed up in the neighbouring fields, 

On ſome hills between Ganefborough and a neighbour- 
ing village called Lea, many Roman coins, and pieces of 
Roman urns, have been dug up ; and one of theſe hills, 
called Caſtle-hill, is ſurrounded with intrenchments, 
ſaid to N 5 — acres. 7 

At a place formerly called ninges, or Heixnynge, 
two miles diſtant — this lara — was A Ciſtertkan 
nunnery, founded by Robert Evermue, about the year 
1180. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, had a 
prioreſs and twelve nuns, with a yearly revenue of forty- 
nine pounds five ſhillings and two-pence. 

At Spittle, in the Frere between Ganeſborough and 
Market-Raſen, there was a chapel and hoſpital, dedi- 
cated to St. Edmund, founded before the ſixteenth of 
Edward II, and augmented by Thomas Aſton, canon of 
Lincoln, in the reign of king Richard II. It is yet in 
being, and under the care of the dean and chapter of 
Lincoln, 


— f 


Curious PrAurs found in Linco'nſhire, 
Chickweed Knot-graſs with very narrow leaves, and 


This town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
two annual fairs, viz, the eighteenth of July, and the 
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Inum anguftiſſims gramines 1 erectum, Bot. 


flowers ſet along the ſtalks, as it were in ſpikes ; Polyge- 


Caraways; 


les, coins, and other 


from twenty to ſixty ſhillings per acre; and hem and 
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Caraways; Carum vulgare, Part; found plentifully in 
the marſhy and fenny grounds. 
Fair: ſtower'd Nettle-hern ; Cominabicſpuria fore amplo, * 
labio purpures; met with in great plenty about Spalding. 

- Garden Scurvy-graſs 3 Cachlearia major rotundifolia; 
in che Medes in Holland, and in many Ges * 
near the ſea- ſid - 

Golden Dock; Lepathum 2 geuto, . C. B. 

about Crowland, and in other places of the fens. 

Marſh Gentian, or Calathian Violet; Gentiana pa- 


Iufris anguſtifolia, C. B. found in a park at Fattiſhall, | | 
and on the ans eee thereabout. 


Sallow - thorn s vel Oleafter Germanicus, J.B. 
found in plenty on-the-ſea-banks. on Linde 
| Woad; Glaftum; grows wild at Fotherby, near Louth. 
7 Samphire, uſed as a pickle ; found at Boſton, Tu 
and other places. 

Wild Straw berries ; l 3 found nn in 
= — near — N 5 the 

ranberries ; Facunium ; found plentifully on 

of the fens near Tatterſhal.. 7 edge 


Other Crime 1 not mentioned in the fare- | 
going Account of Lincolnſhire. * 


Near the. mille of the: Is talk of beten land | 
called Lincoln Heath, (which is about fourteen miles 
long) ſtands: the Light-houſe, ſituated in the road from 
Sleaford.uto.. Lincoln, as a guide for travellers, built 
about fifreen. years ago by a gentleman who loſt his wa 
in going over the heath. It is a very tall ſquare pillar, 
perhaps about one hundred and-twenty, or one hundred 


and forty feet high. There are ſtairs to the top, which | 


is. lighted eve ry night. It ſtands in a ſquare court, 
walled round : Js each corner of. the court is a ſmall 
houſe, all four being of a ſize ; are ſquare, with a 
ſquare tiled roof, and a weathercoc at top ; and in one 
of theſe live the ous who put up the light. The 
light-bouſe is built of ſquare ſtone; and behind the 
court it ſtands in, is a plantation of firs of about «| 
or fifty acres Some part of the heath is now incloſe 

and ſown with corn; and in the ſouth part of it are great | 
numbers of rabbit warrens. All over the wolds are a 
great many rabbit warrens, which are ſold in ſeveral 
places for three-pence a couple. In Holland, land lets 


flax land for ſeventy — 2 acre. In Keſteven, 
from eight to twenty-two ſhil z and in Lindſey, 
from one penny to ſixteen ſhillings: per acre ; - hundreds 
of acres being let for four- or ſix-pence per acre; 
beſides many more hundreds of acres of barren heaths, 
inhabited by rabbits. | 

— — cal of 'woad is now cultivated in the diviſion | 

Holland. Cole-ſeed is alſo ſown in ſeveral 


——̃ — — 


of the fame diviſion, and ſent to the oil-mil 
Boſton, &c. $470 n 1 on wo 


* 


To the foregoing account of Lincoln cathedra}, we 
muſt beg leave to add, That ſeveral new windows, eu- 
riouſly painted, were added to that famous ſtructure i in 
the year 1766; and that the church * alſo then new 
roofed in à very elegant manner. A manufacture and 
nu! is alſo r eſtabliſhed i in Lincoln. . 


Remarks on the . of Lineolaſbire. 
| The ſea-coaſts of Lincolalhire extend from the mouth 


of — Nen to the mouth of the Humber. 


1 of very large burden come up to Boſton, ſituated 
e mouth of the Witham. A ſand of ſome length 
Stehe re the ſhore, on both ſides of the harbour; 
but this is the only danger attending ſhips bound to this 
port. The tower of Boſton, is of — ſervice to ſhips 


| | bound to this port; for in clear weather, it is ſeen at the 


entrance of the channel called Boſton Deeps, the navi- 


gation, of which is conſidered as difficult as that of any 


place on the eaſtern ſhore of Britain. 
The town of Wainfleet ſtands at the mouth of a tide- 
harbour, frequented. by ſmall coaſting veſſelss. 
3 a ſtands alſo at the mouth of another tide-har- 
frequented, like the former, by ſmall veſſels, | 
ks next harbour on this coaſt is that of Grimſby, 


| where there is water ſufficient for ſhips of conſiderable 


burden, and a conſiderable trade is carried on here. 
Several ſands lie near the mouth of the Humber; one of 
them, called the Neſs-ſand, ftretches off ſeveral miles 


) | from the ſhore, and has a buoy on the outer point of it, 


for the direction of ſhips bound either to Grimſby har- 
bour, or up the Humber. 

About three miles to the eaſtward. of the Neßz- fand, 
is another, called Ball- ſand, which is alſo often dan⸗ 
gerous to ſhips of burden. 

A mile beyond the Neſs-ſand, is another, called Bur- 
row-ſand, which muſt be alſo. abb in ſailing up the 
Humber But we ſhall be more particular in deſcribing 
'the mouth of the Humber in our account of Yorkſhire. 

Barton ſtands farther up the Humber, and is frequented, 
by {mall veſſels. 

About ten miles above Barton, the Trent falls into 
the Humber. Ships of two hundred tons burden paſs up 
the Trent as far as Gainſborough; and at — 2 
village about four miles above Gainſborough, there is a 
dock, where veſſels of two hundred and fixty tons are 
often built. 3 


MtmBErs of PARLIAMENT for Lincolnſhire, 
The county of Lincoln ſends twelve members to par- 
 liament ; two knights of the ſhire for the county, two 
citizens for Lincoln, and two burgeſſes for each of the 
at | following boroughs, Stamford, Grantham, mea and 
Grimiby. 4 — 
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IS county is bounded by Vorkſhire on the north; 

by Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth; by Lincolnſhire 

on the eaſt ; and by, Derbyſhire on the welt, It extends 
in length, from north to ſouth, about orty-three iles ; 
from eaſt to weſt, . 
hundred and ten miles in circuniference. Southwell, a 
market-town near the middle of the county, is diſtant 


one hundred, and-fourteen miles north-norch-weſt from 


London. Þ 83-4 8. | +? "*s}. » 1, Wo "= : * Fu 4 
” wakes R 1-4 V rnd Rel Week. 


The principal rivers of this county are, the Treat, 
and the Idle. Trent riſes in the high- 
lands of Staffordſhire ; and dividing. Derbyſhire: from 
Leiceſterſhire, runs from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt 
of Nottinghamſhire ;" and rn dat; by many leſs 
conſiderable rivers, enters Lincolnſhire, in the account 
of which county the courſe of it has been already de- 
ſcribed. The Erwaſh is a river of Derbyſhire, and 
will be deſeribed in the ſurvey of that county. The 
Idle, or Iddle, riſes near Mansfield, a market- town; 
and running north-eaſt, falls into the Dun, à river of 
Lincolnſhire, on the weſt ſide of the iſle of Axholm. 


Remarks in the INLAND NayiGATION: of Notting-, 
Tbe only river in wn N is A ee is 
navigable for ſhips of large burden for near miles 
— influx with the Humber, The barges $2.uP as 
high as Nottingham without the aſſiſtance of locks or 
ſtops ; and to Burton, in Staffordſhire, by the aſſiſtance 
of art. The ftream is full, the channel deep and ſafe, 
and the tide flows up to Gainſborough, and on ſpring- 
tides, to Newark. | 
is of great ſervice to the trade of the ſeveral counties 
which border on this river; eſpecially the cheeſe trade 
from Cheſhire and Warwickſhire, which have otherwiſe 
no navigation but, from'the parts about Weſt Cheſter to 
London; whereas, by means of this river, it is brought 
by water to Hull, and ſhipped there for all the ports on 
the ſouth and eaſt coaſt. of Britain, A navigable canal 
is now mak ing for joining the Trent and the Merſey; 
but as that canal will be carried through the counties of 
Cheſhire, Stafford, and Derby, we Hall deter our ac- 
count of that great and uſeful undertaking till we come 
to deſcribe theſe counties. N 
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Arn, S01L, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS: 


The air of Nottinghamſhire is eſteemed as good as 
that of any county in agen ; but it is divided, by the 
different qualities of the ſoil, under two denominations. 
The eaft fide, which is very fruitful in corn and-paſture, 
is called The Clay: this diviſion is ſubdivided” into the 
North and South Clay; and the weſt part of the county, 
which is generally woody or barren, is called The Sand. 
There is a. lar called Sherwood Foreſt, which 
comprehends almoſt all the weſtern parts of this — 
and contains ſeveral parks, towns, and ſeats. ' The 
officers of the foreſt, in 1675, were a warden, his lieu- 
tenant and ſteward, a bow-bearer, and a ranger, four 
verdurers, twelve regarders, four agiſters, and twelve 
keepers or foreſters, all under a chief foreſter. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſeveral woodwards for every townſhip 
within the foreſt, and one in every principal wood. 

The weſtern parts, however, beſides wood, yield ſome 
coal and lead. Here are alſo found marles of ſeveral 
ſorts, and a ftone not unlike alabaſter, but ſofter, which, 
when burnt,” makes a plaſter harder than that- of Paris, 
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Nottinghamſhire. 


Remarks on the Huss Ad pRr 
* 
ly the ſame with 


The huſbandry. of this county is near! a 
that practiſed in Li olälbire, and which therefore it 
will be needleſs to repeat. In ſome parts, however, 
where the ſoil is light and ſandy, the courſe is ſomething 
different, viz. 1. turnips ; 2. barley; 3. clover ; 4. rye, 
and ſome wheat. They plougb four or five times for 
their turnips, hardly ever hoe them, value their crop at 
twenty-five or thirty [billings an acre, and feed them off 
with. both ſheep and black cattle. For barley they ſtir 
the ground twice, ſow three buſhels, and gain at a 
medium three quarters and a half. Their clover they 
mo twice in the year, and get about two loads of hay 
at the two cuttings, For wheat they give the clover 
land but one ſtirring, ſow three bbſhels of ſeed, and 
reap on an average ite two quarters, 

ls, 


| | rs, For rye they 
alſo plough but once, ſow two bu and gain in re- 


turn about the ſame quantity as of wheat. For oats 


they give but one tilth, ſow four buſhels, and gain in 
| return about three quarters. For peaſe they plough 
twice or thrice, ſow. three buſhels, 44 reckon the mean 
crop from wire to ſixteen buſhels: they lay all their 
manure on their turnips; uſe three horſes at length in a 
plough, and turn up about an acre a day. 


PRICE OF LABOUR. 


* ö N 7 +: g 
In bay-time; and barveft, one Ihilling 4 day; and 


| 


\ board. ee 9 
In winter, ten-pence, and boarcd. + 
| 2 Wheat, four ſhillings and ſix - pence an acre. , 


Mowing corn, one ſhilling, to one and two-pence. 

——- graſs, one ſhilling and two-pence, to one 
ſhilling and ſix-pence... © 
Ditehing, one ſhilling and five-pence- the acre of 
twenty-one yards. 


 Threſhing wheat, 
leys' 


| 
| 
| 


eight · pence for three buſſiels. > 


5 one ſhilling and four-pence 


The particulars of a farm of fifty pounds a year, are, 
fix horſes, five cows; three ſervants, and one labourer. 
©" ManvracTurEs. 
7 are ſtock- 
ings, glaſs, and earthen wares. The inhabitants alſo 
make great quantities of malt; and fine ſtrong ale. 
MARKET Towns. | 
The-market-towns are, Bingham, Blith; Mansfield; 
Newark, Nottingham, Redford-eaſt, Southwell; Tux- 
ford; and Workſop. F Hh 2 
Me entered this county from Beckingham; in Lin- 
colnſhire; and firſt viſited Newark, ſituated on the 
river Trent, one hundred and eighteen miles from Lon- 
den. It is a great thoroughfare on the York road, is 4 
handſome, well-buitt town; with bridges over that river; 
which. here forms an iſland; by dividing itſelf into two 
ſtreams, two miles above the town; which meet again 
two miles below it. A caſtle, now in ruins; was built 
here in the reign of king Stephen; by Alexander, biſhop 
of Lincoln, from which new work the town took its 
name. It is ſuppoſed, however, to have been a town of 
the Romans, and to have been walled about with the 


and this plaſter the inhabitants of Nottinghamſhire gene- 


remains of their err The north gate is 
built of ſtones that ſeem to be of the Roman cut, and 
many 


Fi 
— 
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teen 3 or canons, 


many antiquities have been found about it, particularly 
— by the ſide of the foſſe road, 3 lar or 


© Houſhold an inch and a half in lengt The caftle 
held out y in the barons wars for g John, wy 
died here in his wa | out as 


dn bee bo ie ate L Ns ul , and fo 4 the 


into the = that is in the whole king- | 
om; but after he had put himſelf into the hands of t 
Scots wy which lay before it, the Nr his 


Kea peep it, after yhich it was 


night t be free and 
15 8 ich was built in the reign ee 
has a lofty ſpire, nd is > coca es one of the 


* 


— 2 Manas Matkhan's, —= took its _—_ 


from a vl near the river Idle, and flouriſhed in theſe 
in l reigus; i of Abom, Lit George 
Feen Bar, rt, Teft a ver t eſtate to the ere 
ae ſo ſpa 


ne pe nt vicar... Here is a noble 
thoufand men in it, when de 


paciaus, that” lord Bellafyfe drew! 
3 the Sees ar "I $ ton © 
ki Charles againſt the Scots a 

Edward VI. incorporated con by the 

ne of one aldertian, ànd twelve Tip wn Ein 

tes II. turned the alderman into a mayor, pay 
Ot into alfermen ; and in gratitude to the town 
its loyalty to his father, gave it the pti of ſend- 
15 members to Frey go wake a town N a | 
1 of pr t in corn 6 
ys: of 27g are legte, 26d it gives 


Here is 
ARS. fof thirty-ſix boys, fopportes K 


Theſe waa 38 *n by bofpital at this town, founded by Alex- 
1 about the end of the reign of 
only Hou 7 and dedicated to St. Leonard : it had re- 
venues, an the ſypprefion, valued at  twehity-ſeven 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſeven-pence per annum. 
Hen alſo was an ancient — 4 — ſor fick 1 ＋ be- 


ws n hou of A rar 1185. 
| mg was an houſe 5 toner fe z and og Henry 
VII. Wout the 3 is faid to bave founded a 


convent of Obſervant FO, in this place. 4 


| cattle, and pi 


At Stoke, — of Newark, there wk a very 
ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St. Leonard, and confift- | 
ing of a maſter, brethren, chaplains, and feveral fick 
perſons; but valued, at the time; of the diſſolution, at 
no more than nine pounds per annum. | 

In a field at Collingham, near the 1 
north of Newark, 3 is the appearance of a 
ſtation 3: and feveral coins of the emperor Conftaitine 
have been found 3 l 

Leaving Newark, -the banks of the 
. Trent, and viſited South well, — on a ſmall ſtream 
called the Greet, one hun dred and fourteen miles from 
London. This place, Sich is ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden 
to be the Vel-Fi of Bede, is divided into two 
parts, viz. the Butridge, as it is called ſor th , 
-which comprehends al all rk that part of the ton betwixt 
market-place and the river Greet, tad tho-pordanivgs 

or liberties of the church. It has a | famous church 
called a Minſter, which is both parochial and collegiate, 
and ſuppoſed to have been founded. by Paulinus, the firſt 
archbiſhop of York, anno 630. There belong to it ſix- 
ſix vicars chor r 
who attend as probationers, a regiſter to the —— 
treaſurer, an auditor, a verger, &c. It was — 
at the diſſolution to 3 Henry VIII. but it appears, 


. 


ſtom an inſcription on a pillar in the church, erected by | annum 
Gervaſe Lee, that the 1010 king, at the inſtance of Lee, 
it, 1 0 010 


archbiſhop of Vork, 


* 


Nor rTr INS AAM Ss HIAX E. 


been bull ele rc 


ancient privileges, and that both queen Elizabeth and 
king James I. confirmed them. The chapter has a 
culiar juriſdiction over twenty-eight pariſhes, to m of | 
whieh it — the be e of preſentation, beſides others in 
in offflhire:] | This jufſdiction is exer- 
Ciſed or vicar general, choſen by the 
— th 2 their body, who holds viſitations, &c. 
twice 3 Beſides theſe, there are two yearly ſynods, 
to which all the clergy of Nottingham t * pay their 
attendance; and a certain number of the prebendari 
and others of the Clergy, are appointed: em ener by 
E of Vo! to preſitle at the Tynods; 
be <ivil gobernment of its Juriſdidtion is diſtinct 
from Nan at large, ang is called rhe Sexe of | 
1 eum Scrooby, nich is another town in 98 
conn There ate About twenty towns ſubje& to thi 
jurifaig on. The Cuſtos Rotuloruni, and the juſticer 
Sf the peace, arte nominated by the artibiſhdp of Yo 
and conſtituted by a commiſſion under the great teat 0. 
24 1 2 at Bothwell and 
rooby, an other judic acts diſtin 
x the « We en 2. built in ben df 
cod, _ — . Ons, >the are 
d at end. It bei 
8 mn Goch 2 
of ſo much as 


ic to , hott peintet windows, images, 
is therefore fuppoſed to have 
was Inifeted! with idolatry. 
1711, the ball sf one of t 
| cok wee ſet on Mie by Mette „the wind drove it 
G e er, in 4 few hours it 
buriit 1 ire and roof, — 5 conſamed even the 
organ 12 at the choir, After it had done near 
bur Wo unds damage. It is ter hundred and 
ſix feet in length from eaſt to weſt. The length of the 
croſs ite from noril folbuth is onο hundred and twenty- 
one feet, and the breadth of the church is fiſty-nine. 
It being reputed the ; other church of the town .and 
| county of Nottingham, king Henry VIII. allowed it to 
þo "_ N Alis, And on Toe ſouth ſide of w 
of a wy grand palace, - which belonged 
the eden; fd ofk, Who had three ' bats 
which, thou g vc ol dein 22 _ name. 5 


fippoſed to been bullt by one of r by tha to 
the name © Footh, there . a Cha the Ks 


On the fifth bf November 


Newark ſends two members do „ "has a 
; week! market on Wedneſday, and ſeven AID fairs, | wall, which to this day is calle both h's e pet ; but 
2. Priday before Paffion-Sunday, in Midlent, 2 h the archbiſhops have no ſeat, have been all 
© Garda of May, Whitfan-Tueſday, the fecond 145 before the Conqueſt lords of the manor, and 
Auguſt, and the fi 'of November, for — cattle, b ts of ſeveral Kings, N y great privi ileges 
cep, pigs, and linen. and avollen cloth ; Monday | bt of wy have the rebut: of writs upon all and 
before the eleventh of December, for meeps horſes, fi . their lands, tenements, and fees here; and be- 


hides a great Jeet, which they do or may hold over divers 
townſhips, they have a ſeſtons of peace kept by turns 
| (at this. place and Serooby) by certain juſtices of peace 
| of their own nomination, though under the king's 
commiſſion, - Adjoining to the Church is a 'free-ſchoo!, 
| under che care of the chapter, where the chojiftets, with 
other belonging to-the town, are taught gratis. 
The maſter is — y the chapter, and muſt be ap- 
proved b hbiſhop of York. T hire are allo two 
fellowſhips and two fcholarſhips in St. John's Colle 
Cambridge, founded by Dr. Keton, canon of Lucke. ys 
in the reign of king Henry VIII. to be: prefented by 
maſter and ſellows of the ſaid college Dae 
been choriſters of the church at Sautbwell. | 

This place, which fands; an à rivulet that fal's into 
the Trent, has given name to a very confiderable family, 
diſperſed into divers counties, of which the greateſt orna- 
ment was Sir Robert Southwell, the grandtather of Ed- 
ward Southwell, Eſq; at King' . We on, near Briſtol. 

Southavell has a weekly market on Saturday, and an 
annual fair held on WMhirſun · Monday, for hor horned 
cattle, ſheep, (wine, and merchandizc. 

South of this town, at Thurgorton, Ralph de Ayn» 
court, about the year 14 30, founded a convent,. conſiſt- 
ing of a prior and canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
who were endowed at the ſuppreſſion with two hundred 


and fiſty - nine —— illings and four- -pence per 


Nan, near this place, having 
eee, Te 2745 de emen to the convent of 
5 ä 
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Thurgarton, here was a priory of ſome Black canons, 
8 who had a chapel dedicated 


belonging to that monaſtery, w 
to the Virgin Mary. | 5 | Ie 
At a place called Bradebuſh, in the pariſh of Gonal- 
ton, near Southwell, William Ferit, in the time of 
Henry III. built an hoſpital, dedicated to St, Mary Mag- 
dalen, which is {till in being, and is called Gonalſton 
8 ittle. x 1 | 2 v0 N ” _— < os a Is | . 1 * 
There was þ | ewiſc ahacher Hoſpital near this town, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, as early as the yeaf 1313. 
. The next place we viſited was Nottingham, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two, miles from London., It. gives 
name to the ſhire, is a boroughby preſcription, and a 
town and county of itſelf by charter, It is reckoned one 
of the neateſt in England, aud Has W. göod 4 tige as 
moſt inland towns, It ſtands pleaſantly on the aſcent 
of a _rock overlooking the tiver Trent, Whieh runs pa- 
rallel with it about a mile to the ſouthy and bas ata 
expence been made navigable to it by barges. 
Tbougb it be much more anclent, there is no diſtinct ac- 
count of this town before the year $52, when the Danes 
got poſſeſſion of it, but after a Tong Jiege, Jutrenidered it 
to the Mercians and Weft Saxons. [he Danes neverthe- 
leſs came hither again a few yeats after; and though they 
were again drove from it farther to the north, they re- 
turned to it a third time, arid; kept 'pbſfeffion of It till 


940, when it ſubmitted tc 'Williath the Conqueror, 


whoſe natural ſon, William de Peverel, built a ſtrong 
caſtle on a deep precipice on the weſt ſide of the town, 
which was rebuilt by king Edward TV. and kingRichard 
III. mad N- 4 to it. Camden ob- 
ſerves, that it was never taken by ſtorm ©, it was once 
beſieged in vain by Henry of Anjou, at which time the 

arrifop burnt down. all che buile ings about it In the 
| war in 1175, it was taken through furprize by 
Robert Count de Ferrers, who ſtripped the townſmen of 


| nll they had, and gave it to bis ſoldiers. King James I. 


granted it to Francis earl of Rutland, who pulled down 
many of the buildings, of which the iron and other 
materials were fold; yet at the beginning of the civil 
wars, king Charles L. thought it the fitteſt place to ſet 
up his ſtandard. Shortly after, it became, a garriſon for 
the parliament ; and though at the end of the war orders 
were given to pull the caitle down, yęt it was not quite 
demoliſhed; Aftet the Reſtoration, the duke of Buck- 
ingham (George Villiers) fold it to William Cavendiſh, 
then marquis, afterwards duke of Newcaſtle, who, in 
1674 erected 

it. From him it came to the Pelham family, and ſome 
years ago it was improved and adorned at, à great ex- 
pence by the late, duke of Newcaſtle, who has made it 
one of the beſt ſeats in England, and in a ſporting 
counts , which is a ſecond Newmarket for races and all 


other diverſions, there. being A fine plain for a horſe- 


courſe on the north fide of the town... 
It is a large, n with three neat churches, 
the chief of which, St. Mary's, is built like à collegiate 
church; a grand town-houſe erected on, piazzas; a fine 
ſpacious market-place, with two croſſes i it, and a ao] 
Fe ihe town and county. - Beſides the cheeſe which t * 
receive in great quantities from Warwickſhire and Stat- 
fordſhire, by the river Trent, it -brings them all their 
heavy goods from the Humber, and even from Hull. 

This river being rendered very large by the addition of 
the Dove, the Derwent, the, Erwaſh, and the Sour, 
after it has paſſed Burton in Staffordſhire, has a ſtately 
"one bridge of nineteen arches over it; and as it ſome- 
James overflows the neighbouring . meadows, A cauſeway 
is erected, with arches. at proper diſtances, . for near a 
mile long, quite frem the river to the town. The cor- 
poration is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, 
two coroners, two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, and PL 
four common-councilmen, eighteen of the ſenior council, 
and fix of the junior, a bill-beater, 'and two pindars, 
one for the fields, the other for the meadows. The firſt 
is alſo the town wood ward, and attends the foreſt courts, 
for this town is within the juriſdiction of the foreſt. 
Here is an uncertain number of perſons called the Cloth- 
Ge- above twelve hundred other common burgeſſes. 
Glaſs and earthen wares are made here; but its chief 
42 abs hcl 


a moſt Rately fabric in the place of part of 


; 


of Chrift's Paſſio 


manufacture is weaving of frame-ſtockings, beſides glaſs 
and earthen ware. | ae Ree: eg 
This town has the honour of giving title of earl, as 
well as Winchelſca, to the noble family of Finch. It 
bas an alms-houſe, built about 1640, by; Henry Hanley, 
Eſq; and endowed with one hundred pounds a. year, for 
twelve poor people. The rock it ſtands on was anciently 
called the Dolarous Hill, or Golgotha, becauſe of the 
3 flaughter of the ancient Britons there by king 
Humber, a pizatical monarch of the north... 
Ihe name of the town is derived from the Saxon word 
Shottengham, i. e. Caves; which. the ancients dug under 
eeꝑ rocks towards the Lind far places of retreat. Some 
of, them are cut out with great art into convenient apart; 
ments, with chimnies, windows, &c. many of which lie 


ander the caffles” One of them is noted for the hiſtory 
n, cut.out by David II. king of Scots, 
when priſoner here; and, there is a winding ſtair-caſe to 
the bottom Jeading to a place called Mortimer's Hole, 
in which. Roper ortimer, earl of March, is ſaid to 
haye .abſconded, when be was taken by order of Ed- 
ward III. and afterwards hanged for betraying his country 
to the Scots for money, and Pr other ambitious villainou 

deſigns; and, as ſome ſay, i particular for debauchin 

the queen mother; The rock on which the town ſtands, 
being 1d foft as to.yield eaſily to the pick-ax and ſpade, 
affords excellent cellaridge, with two or three vaults, 
one under another; and ſteps are hewn out of it, to the 
number, in ſome places, of eighty in depth, which are 


Yew convenienciesfor ſtoring their malt liguors, whereof - 


e inhabitants age 8 vaſt advantage, by ſending them 
to moſt parts of England; for which purpoſe all the 
low-lands hereabguts are ſowed with barley, The beſt 
malt is made here of any town in this part of England, 


and ſent by land-carriage to Derby, through all the 
Peak as far as Mancheſter, and to other towns in Lan- 


caſhire, Cheſhire, and even into Vorkſhire. There is 
one curioſity here very much taken notice of by travel- 
lers, viz à houſe built on the ſide of a hill, where one 
enters at the gatret, and aſcegds to the cellar, which is 
at the top of the houſe,” Marſhal Tallard, who was 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh forces under the duke of 
Marlborough, at the battle of Hockſtet, was confined to 
this beautiful town and country, if ſuch a charming ſpot 
might be called'a confinement, for ſeven years. As the 
caſtle has oftener been the reſidence of our monarch than 


any place. ſo. far from. London, ſq the town his more 


gentlemen's houſes than any other of its bigneſs in Bri- 
tain. In the duke of Newcaſtle's park there is a ledge 
of perpendicular rocks heyn into a church, houſes, 
chambers, dove-houſes, &c. The altar of the church 
is natural rock, and there appears to have been a ſteeple 
and pillars; and between this and the caſtle there is a 
hermitage of the like workmanſhip. The aſſizes, ſeſſions, 
and other aſſemblies for the public buſineſs of the county, 
are held at that called King's Hall, near St. Mary's 


church-yard, which is got in the county of the town _— 


and the ſeſſions and courts for the corporation are kept 
in the town-hall, Dr. Thornton ſays, that the ſcavenger. 
of this town is not only to ſee that the ſtrects be kept 
clean, but upon extraordinary occaſions, he has the ho- 
nour of attending the mayor's wife. The corporation 
has very good eſtates, ſome for general, others for parti- 
cular uſes; as for the maintenance of their free-ſchool, 
and their · coſtly bridges over the Trent, called Heathbret 
Bridges. There are in all four bridges, but the faireſt, 
Which is built of ſtone, lies over the Lib, and is 'kep 
in repair at the charge of the ton and county. Ther 
is 2 noted hoſpital here, called Plumtree's, from its 
founder John Plumtree, Eſq; in the reign of Richard IT! 
who built and endowed it for thirteen poor old widows ; 
which falling to decay, was pulled dowti in 1654, and 
rebuilt b bis deſcendant, Pr. Huntington Plumtree, 
a learned poet and phyſician. Here are three charity- 
ſchools (one for thirty-five boys, who are cloathed as 
well as taught, and twenty virls) all maintained by ſub- 
ſcriptions and collections, 

In the reign of king John, there was an hoſpital in this 
town for a maſter or warden, two chaplains, and ſeveral 
ſick poor perſons, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt 

5G | and 


Fe hb . 
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and e pn the diffolution, ar five pounds fix thil-. 
ln and eight-pence per annum. | 
ere was another hoſpital, as old as the reign of king 
Henry HI. dedicated to St. Leonard. 
In a chapel here, dedicated to St. Mary, in the rock 
under the" caſtle,” there was a cell of two Dates. about 
the time of King Henry III. and about chis time there 
— ed Ao to have been a college of ſecular priefis in 155 


In a place called Broad Marſh, in the weſt part of 
this town, there was a houſe of Grey friars, nk to have 
been founded by king Henry TIL, in th i, hoe” 
Here was a houſe. of Carmietite,' « Wide fe 0 
which Reginald, lord” Grey of Wi ton, and Sir Je 


Wy. Enight, were pet founders, "bb bout the 255 


12 

ꝛttingham fends two members top Wlawnent, has | 
three weekly markets, on Wedneſda Fah and Sa- 
turday; and four annual fairs, viz. 
thirteenth of January, the ſeventh of March, Thurſday 
before Eaſter, 80 the ſecond, third, and fourth of Oc- 
tober, for horſes, horned cattle, and the latter A 

for cheeſe. _ 
At Wilford; near this town, <i> hot. was dug up 


not many years 80, with a great number r of Roman 
copper coins in it. 


| n a hill in a field naß Barton, ſouth of Nottingham 
there is a camp, ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh, wi 
ſeveral ancient coins found in it. 

At Linton, eat Nottingham, in the beginniog of the 

n of king Henry 1. WHliam Peverell built z priory, 

4 icated to the Trinity, and ſubosdjnate to the abbey | H 
of Cluny in Normandy. It was made deniſon in the 
fixteenth of Richard II. and continued till the general 
-diffolution, when the yearly revenues of it were yalued | 
at three hundred and tweiity-hine pounds fifteen ſhillings 
and ten- pence. Here was an hoſt dedicated to St. 
Anthony; and a houſe of Carmelite friars ; but there 
are no particulars relating to them upon record. 

North-weſt of mis town, at a plate called Beanvale, 
Nicholas de Cantilupe, in the ſeventeenth year of Ed- 
ward 1II. founded a Carthuſian monaſtery, dedicated to 
the Trinity... About the time of the diflolution, here 
Was a prior, and neat nineteen monks, who had poſ- 
feflions valued at one hundred and ninety-ſix pounds fix 
ſhillings per annum. 

South of this town, at Ruddington, William Ba- 
bington, Eſq; in the time of king 
college for a warden and four chaplains, which was en- 
dowed, upon the ſuppreffion,. with revenues valued at 
thirty pounds per annum. 

Tt has been a general obſcryation, that 5 culo has 
prevailed among ah I nations, of Ante the inhabi- 
rants of ſome particular ſpot, as remarkable for ſtupidity. 
Among the Aſiatics, it was Phey Fheygia ; Abdera, among 
the Thracians ; Becotia, with the Greeks; and in Eng- 
nd, it is Gotham, a village a, e to 8 ſoutb of 

* ham. Of the G ironical 4 

iſe Men of Gotham, bay, Mienen ables are 
20 tionally told ; particularly, that having often heard 
the cuckow, but never ſeen her, they hedeed in a buſh 
whence her note ſeemed t6 proceed; * Int eing coafined 
within Io ſmall a compaſs, they . at My fatisſy 
their curĩoſity. What gave Ii 25 to this ſtory, is not now 
remembered; but there is, at a place called. ourt-hill, 


ee e the name of Cuekow 
Cliſton, in thi . 9 ſeat; 
Joey nem teeth ml wes ee S N £ Mr 2 
ifton 


are many old braſſes of the fami 
As this houſe is ſituated on the fide JW: an kill, fo the 

dens, which were above the kouſe, riſe in thee bor. 
| 25 The levelling of the ground on each of theſe, 
ſo as to take them into fo many flat parterres, was at- 
tended with a great expence, and is a proof that the de- 
ſigner had very little taſte ; for, had the natural lope of 
the hill been preſerved, the whole ſurface might have 


5 been viewed either from the top or bottom, which is 


no cut off by the terraces, one of which can only be 
' ſeen at any one point of view. | 


riday next after the | 


* EI. 


enry VI. founded a a 


called, get 


4 * Tos © bs 1* 


wi 0 
On 'the top N bullt | 
12 which ie is oppoſite to the caſtle at Re * | 


and commands a fine view of. thaf, and the ing 
meadows, with the Trent ſerperitizing 8 them, 
| which renders the proſpect very delightful he plan- 
tations about this ſeat, which were made by the late Sir 
Gervas Clifton, deſerve to be mentioned, as an example 
for other gentlemen, ſince, by a very inconſiderable ex- 
pence, they may greatly W [and increaſe the value 


of | of their eſtates. £ 
Three miles from Notting n is "Wollaton-hatt, the 
the nobleſt building i in this 


ſeat of lord Middleton, 
of | county. 

"The ; park, incloſed er a brick v is much 
thay — great park adjc 3 of the caſt e of Lug 


much with timber ; Whereas 
that e was e cut A and ſequeſtred.in 


the late wars. 
There is ſuromer-houſe, pannelled arid led 
ith, look ing-glaſs, 88 oduces a pleaſant effect. 
FE 1s Water er with groteſque work of 
ells, &. 751 the A. 3 15 5 into the 
3 is ſo bike t a man on horſeback might exer- 


' ciſe a pike in it: 855 

The late Six. Thomas i Phra of Bn ny-park, about 
fix miles from Þ otti for his attiletic 
Exerciſes, particularly jor the oe. of rei of which 
he wrote a treatiſe, lies buried in Bunny chancel, under 
a marble monument, on which is repreſented the ſturdy 
| baronet 15 a wreſtſing poſture, old Time with his ſeythe 
1 him down, as if nothing elſe could ſubdue bi 

cauled a. one coffin to be Te for ti 

in the family vault for j years before he died, | 


The verſes are inſcribed on his monum 


Lr och fravifti lings in cortaniine, 7. 

Hit recubat 27912 orbe pupil. 

| ee Nratot prater tt viterat umnes: 

5 te rriam vitkor, quando roſurget, erit. 

| : Which may be thus wandlated } il 

| Here nes, O Time, dhe ichn of thy hand, | 
Tube nobleſt boxer on the Britiſh ftrand: a 
His nervous arm each bold o 15 9 qud['d, 

| 15 feats of my Fe noe thee OY 
Till, ſpringing up, at the laſt trumpet” 
| | We thee, who wilt have l. 

N Tutor ſtands in the d between FRY * 
York, at the diſtance of 8 e and thirty- one 
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miles from London. part of it was burnt down 
4 the eighth of e ook The firuativn is in 
miry, Gait country, fo bulldings are mean. 


Here, however, is a 8 Per keel, buikt' by Charles 
Reed, and endowed With fifty pounds à year, for a maſter 
and uſher, twenty pounds 4 year for the No Lend and 
teaching four boys, che ſons of miniſters, or decayed 
fitlemen ; and [ER pounds more for teaching the 

bobs. of, is 9 8 e ma T 

Newark, and fix 6 ne hboutin gen n, 
truſtees for this chitity. 1 £ 

A the thitry-firlt yeat of Edward III. * fa 5 

vilers gave zn adVowſon to the 
condition that they ſhould, Bhd "five Bong 
three of which wete to be ſettled in the town of 
atid two. in their own conventual chirch.. © 
_ This town has à weekly market on a id w 
antiual faire, i the Were Fifth of September, for 
horſes, and pigs; 4nd the eelfch of May, for cattle, 
ſheep, and pigs, Un Ikewiſe for iltlihery.” 

At Broadholta, on the borders of Lincolnſhire, en 
of Tuxford, Agnes de Camvile, wife of Peter G _ 
founded a priory, confiſting of a prioreſs and nuns o 
the Premonſtratenſian order, about the end of the reigh = 
of king Stephen. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and had fions valued, upon the diflolution, at \ixtecn 

pounds 165 2 ſhillin s and two-pence 5 annum. 

aft of Tuxford, at a place, called Cliftan, 1 the 
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Trent, a ſmall college for a warden and three pri 


begun by Sir Robert, and finiſhed by bis fon, Sir ee 
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vaſe de Clifton, in the time of Edward IV. It was 
dedicated to the Trinity, and valued, upon the diſſolu- 
tion, at twenty-one pounds two ſhillings and ſix- pence 
per annum. : 
Redford-Eaſt took the name of Redford from a ford 
here over the river Idle, upon which it ſtands, and had 
the addition of Eaff from its fituation on the eaſt bank of 
that river, and to diſtinguiſh it from another Redford, 
ſituated on the oppoſite bank, and therefore called Weſt 
Redford. | 


. 


[t is fituated at the diſtance of one hundred and thirty- | 


five miles from London, among large plantations of 
hops, in which, and barley for malt, it carries on a great 
trade, King homer I. granted this town in, fee-farm 
to the burgeſſes, with power to chuſe bailiffs for its go- 
vernment. King Henry III. ted it a fair for eight 
days, Which has long been diſcontinued. They had 
other privileges from ſeveral of « Sings, particularly 
of being exempted. from tolls, TY reign ſervices, 
run pleas for any ſums, &c. King James I. incor- 
porated it anew by the names of Bailiſfs and Burgeſſes, 
and appointed it to be governed by two bailiffs, a ſteward, 
and twelve aldermen, to make a common-council - for: 
the town. The two bailiffs, who are diſtinguiſhed by 


ſenior and junior, are choſen on the firſt of Auguſt, | 


and enter, into their office on. the t -ninth of Sep- 
tember; the ſeniet being choſe from among the alder- 
men, and the junior from the freemen, who have been 
chamberlains. Theſe bailiffs, and the ſteward, wbo is 

nerally ſome perſon of quality, are to be juſtices of 
the peace and quorum within the borough. 1 
Ixewiſe two chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ſer- 
jeants at mace. Here is a free erammar-ſchool, and A 
good town-hall, in which are held the ſeſſions or the 
town, and ſometimes for the county; and under the 
town-hall are ſhambles, the beſt in the county. This 
town is connected with Weſt Redford by a good ſtone 
bridge over the Idle; but they are difference pariſhes; / 
and Weſt Redford is remarkable only for an hoſpital, 
founded in 1666, by Dr. Dorrel, and governed bv a 
maſter and ten -bxzthren, inhabitants of the hoſpital, 
who have each a garden and orchard. | 

This town ſends two members to parliament, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and two annual fairs, viz. 
the twenty- third of March, and the ſecond of October, 
ſor horſes and beafts. .- | - I 2 

At Tilney, north of Redford, there was found not 
Jong ago a Druidical amulet, conſiſting of a tranſparent 
ſtone of an aqueous colour, with ſtreaks of yellow: 
there were at the ſame time diſcovered a Roman'ſtylus, 
and ſeveral cornelians and agates, with engravings and 
Roman inſcriptions. 

Little Borough, upon the river Trent, about . ſeven 
miles eaſt of Redford, which has been long famous for 
2 1 the river into Lincolnſhire, is thought to 
have been a Roman town, called Agelocum. Several 
Roman pavements and foundations of ancient buildings 
have been diſcovered on the eaſt fide of the town, part 
of which has been waſhed away by the river. . Roman 
urns have been dug up here, one of which had the figure 
of a woman's head upon it. | 7 ha > 

In 1718, two altars were found in this place ; and 
— numbers of Roman coins have from time to time 

diſcovered here, with many remains of antiquity. 

On the eaſt ſide of the river, over-againſt Littleborough, 
there are ſtil] to be ſeen the traces of an ancient camp. 

Leaving Redford, we continued our journey to Blith, 
a ſmall town on the borders of Yorkſhire, one hundred 
and forty-four miles from London. It has a capacious 
church, and an hoſpital, called Blith Spittle, built by 
William de Creſſy, lord of Holdeſac, and dedicated to 
St. John the Evangeliſt. Here was formerly a convent 
of Benedictine monks, built by Roger de Builly, and 
Muriel his wife, about the year 1088. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and gras, in ſome reſpects, ſubor- 
dinate to the abbey of the Trinity, on St. Catharine's 
Mount, near Rouen in 1 it however con- 
tinued till the general diſſolution, when the yearly reve- 
nues of it amounted to one hundred and thirteen pounds 
eight ſhillings, | 


© — 
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twenty firſt of June, and 


hey have |, 
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Here is a „ market on Wedneſday, and twa 
annual fairs, viz. Holy Thuriday, for horſes at d black 
cattle ; and the fixth of October, for ſheep and hogs. 

At Matterſey, a village in the neighbourhood of Blith, 
there was a priory of Gilbertine canons, founded by 
Roger, the ſon of Ranulph de Mz:efay, about the year 
1192, and dedicated to St. chien. At the general 
ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, its annual revenues 
amounted to fifty- five pounds two ſhillings and five- - 


391 


». 
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Workſop, the next town we viſited, is ſituated at the 
| head of a ſmall river called the Ryton, one hundred 
and thirty-three miles from London. Hexe was formerly 
a priory of Black: canons, founded William de 
Luvetot, in the reign of Henry 1. dedicated to 


St. Mary and. St. Cuthbert : it continued till the diſſo- 


lution af religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
| amounted to two hundred and chirty- nine pounds fiſteen 
ſhullings and ſine - p ence. ＋ | 
Workſop has a weekly market on Wedneſday, re- 
| markable'for great quantizita.of liquorice and malt; and 
three annual fairs, viz. the twentieth of March, the 
| the third of October, for cattle, 
horſes, and pedlarg-ware. | | . 
Ia the neighhaurbood of this town is Workſop Manor, 
' a ſeat belonging to bis grace the duke of Norfolk, and 
long conſidered as one af the fineſt in England, con- 
taihing above ſiye hundred rooms; but in October 17675 
if was burnt to the ground, together with a fine library 
of books, a curious collection of pictures, and other 
Laluable furniture: the loſs was computed at one hundred 


- : 


- thouſand pounds. | 25 | alas £45110 

At Welbeck, about a mile and a half ſouth of Work- 
ſop, there 'was an abbey for Premonſtratenſian canons, 
founded in the year 1153, by Thomas le Flemangh, 
and dedicated to St. James.: it was the chief abbey of 
this order in England; and its annual revenues, at the 
diſſolution, amounted to two hundred and forty-nine 

| pounds fix ſhillings and three- pence. 

At Wallingwells, north of Workſop, Ralph de 
Capreocuria built and endowed a ſmall Benedictine 
nunnery, in the reign of king Stephen: it was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, on the diſſolution, 
at fifty-eight pounds nine ſhillings and ten- pence per 


annuh. "72 71 1 
Leaving the town of Workfop, we followed the 
Nottingham road to Mansfield, anciently a royal de- 
meſne, and was fortaerly honoured with the Der! a1 0 
our kings, for the pleaſure of hunting in Sherwood 
Foreſt. King Henry III. granted the town a market, 
together. with the privilege of houſbote and haybote out 
of his foreſt of rw: It is a large, well-built 
town, and has a good charity- ſchool for thirty-ſix boys. 
By the ancient cuſtoms of this manor, the tenants, 
both men and women, were at* liberty to marry : the 
heirs of eſtates were declared to be at full age as ſoon as 
they were born; and the lands were equally divided 
among the ſons; and, in failure of male iſſue, among 
the daughters. 

Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, well ſtocked 
with corn, malt, and cattle; and two annual fairs, viz; 
the twenty-ninth of June, for black cattle and hogs ; 
and. the fecond Thurſday in October, for horſes and 
cheeſe, | 

At Rufford, north-eaſt of Mansfield, Gilbert, earl of 
Lincolh, founded an abbey of Ciſtertian monks about 
the year 1148; it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and, upon the diſſolut ion, valued at one hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix pounds eleven ſhillings and fix-pence per 
annum. ty 

At Felley, a village to the ſouth of Mansfield, there 
was a convent of Black canons, founded about the year 
1156, by Ralph Brito, and his fon, Reginald de Annefley. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and continued 
till the diſſolution, when it was inhabited by fix reli- 
gious; and the annual revenues were valued at farty 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and a penny. 

At another village, called Newſted, ſituated to the 
ſouth of Mansfield, there was a priory of Black canons, 


= 


built about the year 1170, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, 
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Mary. At the diſſolution, its annual revenues amounted 
to one hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds fixteen ſhillings 
and eleven-pence. | 

Bingham, the next town we viſited, is ſituated to the 
ſouthward of the Trent, one hundred and cight miles 
from London. It is but a ſmall town, but has a charity- 


ſchool, and a parſonage of great value, in the gift of 
the earl of Cheſterkeld 4 8 is lord of the manor. 
Here was formerly a college, dedicated to St. Mary, 
the annual revenues of which were valued, on the diſſo- 
lution, at forty pounds eleven ſhillings. 

Bingham has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
three annual fairs, viz. the twentieth and twenty-firſt 
of February, for draught horſes, the firſt Tueſday in 
May, for hunters, black c3ttle, ſheep, and hogs ; and 
the eighth of November, for colts and hogs. 

At Eaſt Bridgeford, north of Bingham, on the Foſſe- 

ay, there are ſtill the remains of a Roman ſtation, and 
where a great variety of Roman coins and other anti- 
quities have been found. | 

At Shelford, about two miles north-weſt of Bingham, 
there was a priory of Auguſtine monks, founded by 
Ralph Hanſelyn, in the reign of Henry II. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and not long before the 
ſuppreſſion, was inhabited by twelve canons, who 
were endowed with yearly revenues amounting to one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds fourteen ſhillings and a 


nny. 

"At Sibthorp, a village north-eaſt of Bingham, there 
is a church dedicated to St. Peter; and in this church a 
chapel dedicated to St. Mary, where a chauntry of ſe- 
yeral prieſts was founded by Geoffrey le Scroop in the 


| 
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reign of Edward II. and in the ſucceeding reign, this 
chauntry was raiſed to a conſiderable collegiate body, 
conſiſting of a warden, and eight or nine chaplains 

with three clerks, and other officers, by Thomas + 
Sibthorp, rector of Feckingham, in, Lincolnſhire. This 
collegiate body continued till the diffplution, when 
their annual revenues were valued at thirtv-one pounds 
one ſhillings and two-pence. ee Lo LS, 


Curiovs PLANTS found in Nottinghamſhire, 


Purple creeping Mountain Pink; Caryophyllata repens 
rubra, F. B. found plentifully by the way-ſide of 2 
ſandy hill, in the road leading from Linton to Not- 
tingham. 

ommon Engliſh Liquorice; Glyoyrrhiza vulgaris, 
Ger. This vegetable is planted and cultivated for ſale, 
near the town of Workſop. | 

White wild Catchfly; Lychnis fylve/ſtris alba nond 
Clufi, Ger. found on the walls of Nottingham Caſtle, 
and in the adjacent grounds, 8 
Hoary Mullein with ſmall flowers; Verbaſcum pulve- 
82 ore luteo par vo, F. B. found about Wollaton- 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for the County. 
Nottingham. 


This eounty ſends eight members to parliament; two 
knights of the ſhire for the county; and two burgeſſeg 
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THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


for each of the boroughs of Notting ham, Eaſt- Redford 
and Newark. * ; FOR | i 
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